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From  Hon.  Oeohoe  Bincroit  to  Frtedbiob  K*pp,  Esq 
Leoatiok  or  me  VsmTt  Statbs,  I 

Beblih,  December  10, 1868.     f 

if  Boetoti,  propoBed  to  Mr.  Anerliaoh 

a    fnrhid    rnihli^ham        Thnir    ,i>ltl (■  X 


Elobinta  Brotbera  tbeo  made  Ur.  A_ .  .    . . 

revised  to  accept  without  a  modifleatioa. 

part,  retaat  to  socedo  to  his  proposal.  So  that  matter  standn. 
Messrs,  Eoberte  Brothers  liave  received  from  Mr.  Auoriiach 
Qsither  mannacript  nor  proofc  of  liis  new  work,  nor  liave  Ihej 
from  Htm  antlioritj  to  aavertlae  or  to  pnlilifh. 

GiiO.  BANCKOPT. 


Oentleiusn— I  hHve  belbre  me  a  copv  of  yonr  letter  to 
Messrs.  Leypoidt  *  Holt,  dated  Boston,  Oct.  6d.  Tlie  etate- 
numle  joa  make  tberein  are  absolute];  Incompreheneible  to 
me.  I>Bt  ms  recapltnlate  tha  Ibcts.  Yon  repiint  the  tiansla- 
tion  of  m;  novel,  "Ontlie  He^:bts,"  pubUshcd  b;  Tanchnitz, 
without  my  Imowing  a  word  of  it.  Mr.  Algor,  in  bending  me 
bis  own  book,  writes  me  a  hlgUy  pleasing  letter.  In  tbanlc- 
Inffh^n,  T  infioire  wlkethor  ho  can  nnd  a  publisher  fbere  who 
will  pay  me  a  sadsQictory  lUmorarlwn  for  my  next  book,  I 
then  receive  a  copy  of  jonr  American  edluon  of  *'On  the 
Helgbts,"  and  aee  that  joa  already  stale  in  yonr  announce- 
ment that  yon  are  going  to  publish  my  new  novel,  when  up 
to  that  time  no  word  of  nBgoUalion,  much  legs  of  agreement, 
had  passed  between  ub. 

A  good  while  after,  you  make  ine  a  uropoeitlon.    In  my  let- 
ter ol  Jnly  IS  I  make  my  proposition  In  » 
died  komrartuBi,  to  which  you  o^eei 

that  only  on  condlUhn  of  a  fixed  ftomw 

bHi;ga1n  with  yon,  elM  Ou  nac  tmnA  U  ntheniAse  dlfpoied  qf. 
Yon  don't  answer  by  telegraph  iint  by  letter,  persisting  on 
your  previous  iproposlClanB,  Ihou^  I  bad  decidedlr  decUned 
them.  EBTtwUh&t  matter  wacimipletilv,finii/ud66hiieen  IIS, 
and  I  really  cannot  compreiiend  whereon  yon  base  any  lanthl 
didm  to  the  new  book,  ■' Vaa  Zmdhiaa  on  JSA^in."  All  at- 
tempts at  coming  to  terms  liaving  fblied,  I  Intimately  made 
over  my  new  novel  to  Hessra.  LeypoldC  &  Holt  of  New  York. 
This  is  the  way  matters  stand,    *    •    * 

I  bave  nothing  more  to  adS.  and  will  be  confident  that  you 
now  will  not  inferfere  with  the  aathoriijed  publishers,  MesHrs. 
Leypoidt  A  Holt,  of  New  Yoik. 

Ui  this  confidence  I  subscribe  myatilf, 
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BERTHOLD  AUERBACH. 

Although  first  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  most  Ameri- 
can readers  by  his  story  of  "On  the  Heights,"  Berlhoid 
Auerbach  has  been  for  thirty  years  a  familiar  name  in  Germany. 
He  is  one   of  the  small  number  of  authors  who  have  risen 

Erominently  above  that  dead  level  of  elegant  mediocrity  which 
as  been  the  affliction  of  German  literature  in  our  generation ; 
and  the  place  he  has  taken  is  there  so  well  assured,  and  so  gen- 
erally conceded,  that  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  rendering  it 
clear  to   those  who  now  make   his  acquaintance  for   the  first 

Auerbach  was  born  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  in  the  little 
village  of  Nordstetten,  on  the  Suabian  side  of  the  Black  Forest, 
on  the  28th  of  February,  1812.  His  parents,  beingjews,  were 
inspired  by  the  signs  of  the  active  and  impressible  intellect 
which  he  showed  as  a  child,  with  the  hope  that  he  might  be- 
come a  light  of  the  Synagogue,  and  they  devoted  him  to  the 
study  of  Hebrew  theology.  In  Carlsruhe,  where  he  studied,  he 
also  attended  the  Gymnasium,  and  gave  a  portion  of  his  time  to 
the  classical  branches.  While  completing  his  studies  at  the 
Universities  of  Tttbingen,  Munich,  and  Heidelberg,  he  gradu- 
ally neglected  Hebrew  theology  for  philosophy,  history,  and 
literature,  and  it  was  not  many  years  before  the  Hebrew 
element,  so  conspicuous  in  his  early  works,  entirely  disappeared 
from  his  contributions  to  literature. 

His  student-years  were  characterized  by  many  privations  and 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  most  important  of  which  was  his 
arrest  in  1835,  on  account  of  his  connection  with  a  secret  politi- 
cal society.  He  was  confined  for  some  months  in  the  fortress 
of  Hohenasperg,  in  which  the  unfortunate  poet  Schubarth  had 
languished  for  ten  years,  half  a  century  before.  On  being 
released,  he  determined  to  devote  his  life  exclusively  to  litera- 
ture. His  first  work,  which  appeared  in  the  following  year, 
was  an  essay  entitled  "Judaism  and  Recent  Literature,"  which 
he  designed  to  illustrate  by  a  series  of  romances  taken  from  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  race,  under  the  collective  title  of  "  The 
Ghetto."  Only  two  works  of  the  projected  series,  however, 
were    completed — "Spinoza,"   published   in   1837,    and  "Poet 
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quarters were  then  at  Dllsseldorf,  and  whose  prominent  mem- 
bers were  Immermann,  Grabbe,  and  the  young  Freihgrath.  In 
the  year  1842,  while  residing  at  Cologne,  he  received  the  news 
of  the  dead*  of  his  father,  to  whom  lie  was  strongly  attached. 
For  a  week  or  two  afterward  he  wandered,  alone,  about  the 
Drachenfels,  and  among  the  forests  of  the  Seven  Mountains, 
his  mind  entirely  given  up  to  memories  of  his  boyish  home,  and 
the  quaint  peasant-life  of  those  remote  villages  of  the  Black 
Forest.  During  this  lonely  ramble  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
representing  human  nature  as  he  had  personally  observed  it  in 
those  humble  associations,  instead  of  seeking  it  in  minds  like 
that  of  Spinoza,  or  in  the  Ghettos  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
first  series  of  his  Dorfgeschichten  (Village  Stories)  appeared  the 
following  year. 

The  delight  with  which  this  work  was  hailed — its  immediate 
and  thorough  popularity — determined,  thenceforth,  the  field  of 
his  literary  activity.  German  fiction.,  up  to  that  time,  bad  been 
treading  (not  very  successfully,  if  we  except  the  novels  of  Willi- 
bald  Alexis)  in  the  path  of  Scott,  Only  one  author  of  real 
genius — Immermann — had,  in  his  "Mlinchhausen,"  produced 
a  story  of  Westphalian  farmer-life,  which,  detached  from  its 
satirical  envelopment,  still  remains  one  of  the  most  admirable 
pictures  of  the  characters  and  ways  of  the  people,  ever  written 
in  Germany.  Auerbach  can  therefore  scarcely  be  called  the 
pioneer  in  this  field,  but  he  was  certainly  the  first  German 
author  who  devoted  himself  wholly  to  it.  His  "Village  Stories" 
are  models  of  simple,  picturesque,  pathetic  narration.  While 
he  is  as  true  to  the  features  and  fortunes  of  common  life  as  Im- 
mermann, he  is  less  coarsely  realistic.  A  soft,  idyllic  atmos- 
phere lies  upon  his  pictures,  and  the  rude  and  not  wholly  ad- 
mirable peasant-life  of  the  Black  Forest  is  Ufted  into  a  region 
of  poetry. 

The  "Village  Stories"  were  not  only  read  all  over  Germany, 
but  they  at  once  reappeared  in  English,  Dutch,  and  Swedish 
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translations.*  A  second  series,  which  proved  to  be  even  more 
popular  than  the  first,  was  published  in  1849,  and  for  a  year  or 
two  thereafter,  the  revolutionary  events  in  Germanj"  seem  to 
have  interfered  with  his  literary  labors.  He  was  a  moderate — 
or,  one  might  rather  say,  recalling  the  fantastic  movements  of 
that  period — a  steady-headed  Democrat,  and  was  thus  not  drawn 
into  rash  and  fruitless  undertakings,  though  he  sympathized 
thoroughly  with  the  principles  at  stake.  He  was  in  Vienna 
during  the  most  eventful  days  of  the  Revolution,  and  related  his 
experiences  in  a  work  entitled,  "A  Diary  in  Vienna,  from  La- 
tour  to  WindischgtStz." 

The  success  of  the  Frau  Professorin — which,  I  believe,  was  one 
of  the  last  stories  of  the  second  series— induced  Auerhach  to 
use  his  material  for  romances,  giving  them  a  more  complete 
and  artistic  development  than  the  brief  stories  would  allow. 
He  resided  during  this  period  in  Dresden,  but  his  summers 
were  devoted  to  excursions  among  the  villages  of  the  Black 
Forest,  and  to  newer  and  more  careful  studies  of  the  people. 

The  first  of  these  works,  "Barjtlssle"  {Little  Barefoot),  ap- 
peared in  1856.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  idyls  of  humble  life  in  any  language.  Its  deli- 
cate humor  and  pathos  almost  defy  translation,  and  are  by  no 
means  reproduced  in  the  Ktiglish  version  which  appeared  soon 
afterward.  This  work,  with  its  successors,  "Joseph  in  the 
Snow,"  and  "  Edelweiss,"  were  at  once  accepted  as  classics,  and 
Auerbach  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  school,  with  many 
and  clever  imitators  springing  up  on  all  sides,  yet  none  of  them 
competent  to  endanger  his  supremacy. 

As  early  as  the  year  1845  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  an 
Almanac  for  the  people,  which,  while  attracting  them  by  stories 
and  illustrations,  should  also  contain  papers  on  politics,  pohtical 
economy,  and  science,  adapted  to  their  understanding.  Such 
an  almanac,  under  the  title  of  Der  Gevattersmanii  (the  "Gaf- 
fer," or  "Gossip"),  he  established,  and  continued  for  six  or 
eight  years.  It  was  then  relinquished  for  a  completer  form  of 
annual  publication,  which  still  appears  with  the  title  of  "  Auer- 
bach's  Volkscalendar."  Each  number  of  the  latter  contains 
one  or  two  of  his  stories  drawn  from  the  life  of  the  people,  and 
these  have  already  accumulated  to  a  number  sufficient  to  form 
two  or  three  volumes,  of  a  character  distinct  from,  yet  equally 
original  with,  the  "Village  Stories." 

"  On  the  Heights"  was  Auerbach's  first  essay  in  that  broader 
and  more  comprehensive  field  of  fiction,  which  is  to  our  day 
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what  the  drama  was  to  former  centuries.  His  suclcss  in  Ger- 
many has  not  been  inferior  to  that  of  his  less  ambitious  works. 
A  higher  quality  of  genius  is  revealed  in  the  fine,  indirect  irony 
which  colors  his  pictures  of  life  at  a  German  court,  and  he  has 
shown  no  little  skill  in  interweaving  this  life  with  that  of  the 
lowest  class  of  the  people.  No  romance,  since  Freytag's  Soil 
uttd  Habeit  (Debit  and  Credit),  has  been  more  generally  read 
in  Germany. 

Auerbach  belongs,  indisputably,  not  only  to  the  class  of  self- 
made  men,  but  to  the  class  of  authors  who  possess  independent 
creative  power.  His  continued  success  has  never  beguiled  him 
to  careless  over-confidence  in  hirnself ;  his  studies  for  each  new 
work  are  as  thoroughly  and  conscientiously  made  as  if  it  were 
the  first,  and  should  determine  his  place  in  literature.  His 
sense  of  the  literary  art  has  matured  with  his  years,  and  a  care- 
ful reader  of  his  works  can  easily  detect  his  progress  toward  an 
ideal  of  proportion,  of  balanced  strength,  such  as  only  presents 
itself  to  genuine  and  unfaltering  intellectual  effort. - 

Personally,  Auerbach  is  somewhat  undersized,  strong  and 
stout  of  body,  with  a  vigorous,  compact  head.  His  expansive 
brow,  and  large,  lively,  merry,  gray  eyes  indicate  both  the 
thinker  and  the  observer,  A  fresh,  genial  bonhominie  charac- 
terizes his  whole  appearance.  He  is  gay,  witty,  brilliant  in  con- 
versation, an  admirable  raconteur,  and  with  a  natural  gift  of 
improvisation,  which  he  has  never  cared  to  cultivate.  His 
present  residence  is  Berlin,  where  he  moves  independently 
through  all  ranks  of  society,  from  the  Court-circle  to  the  asso- 
ciations of  working-men,  and  the  commonest  diversions  of  the 
people,  in  whom  he  stili  believes,  and  for  whom  he  will  always 
labor.  li.  T. 
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BOOK  FIRST. 


CHAPTER  I. 

AN  APPARITION  \yiTH  WINGS. 


BE  patient  just  a  few  minutes  longer !  There's  a  man  mak- 
ing signs  that  he  wants  to  go  over  with  us,"  said  the  ferry- 
man to  the  persons  sitting  in  his  boat — a  man  and  two  women. 

The  man  was  small,  with  gray  hair  and  a  bright  ruddy  face, 
and  eyes  which  were  good-natured,  but  absent-minded  and 
weary.  A  rough  moustache,  which  completely  covered  his 
upper  lip,  seemed  to  have  found  its  way  by  mistake  to  such  an 
innocent  face  as  his.  He  was  dressed  in  a  brand  new  suit  of 
that  new-fashioned  material  which  is  sprinkled  and  spattered  all 
over  with  white,  as  though  its  wearer  had  systematically  rolled 
himself  in  a  feather-bed.  He  wore,  fastened  to  a  belt,  a  wallet, 
elegantly  embroidered  with  blue  and  red  beads. 

Opposite  to  him  sat  a  tall,  fine-looking  woman,  whose  restless 
eyes  and  clear-cut  features  had  evidently  been  charming  once. 
She  tossed  her  head  impatiently  at  the  delay,  being  evidently 
unused  to  waiting.  She  was  dressed  in  pale  yellow  silk,  and  a 
white  veil  was  wound  around  her  gray  hat,  like  the  band  of  a 
turban.  She  turned  her  head  quickly  again,  and  then  cast  her 
eyes  down  and  bored  the  side  of  the  boat  with  the  ferule  of  her 
large  parasol,  evidently  intending  not  to  concern  herself  about 
the  stranger. 

Beside  the  man  sat,  pleasantly  smiling,  a  fair,  slender  girl, 
who  wore  a  blue  summer-dress,  and  held  by  its  elastic  bands 
a  little  brown  hat  adorned  with  a  bird's  wing.  Her  head  was 
large,  and  her  great  forehead  seemed  yet  more  massive  beneath 
the  rich  tresses  of  her  luxuriant  hair,  two  braids  of  .which  fell, 
to  the  right  and  left,  over  her  shoulder  and  breast.  The  girl's 
(ace  was  as  bright,  unruffled,  and  clear  as  the  beautiful  day 
which  bathed  the  landscape  in  light. 
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She  put  her  hat  on,  and  her  mother  adjusted  it  more  becom- 
ingly. 

she  hastily  exchanged  her  rough  leather  gauntlets  for  glossy 
ones  which  she  took  from  her  pocket,  and  as  she  drew  them  on 
she  eiiamined  the  new-comer. 

A  handsome,  stalwart  young  man,  with  a  full  brown  heard,  a 
gray  shawl  on  his  shoulder,  and  wearing  a  broad-brimmed  hat, 
came  rapidly  down  the  zigzag  path  to  the  shore.  He  stepped 
into  the  boat,  and,  removing  his  hat,  displayed  a  noble  white 
forehead,  shaded  by  deep  brown  hair,  and  bowed,  without 
speaking.  His  face  was  full  of  daring  and  resolution,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  one  to  awaken  trust  and  confidence. 

The  girl  looked  down,  while  her  mother  tied  and  untied  her 
bonnet  again,  throwing  one  lock  of  hair  over  her  breast  and  the 
other  over  her  shoulder,  so  as  to  make  her  look  pretty  and  not 
at  all  formal.  The  man  in  the  speckled  suit  pressed  his  white- 
headed  cane-to  his  lips. 

The  stranger  seated  himself  at  a  distance  from  the  others  and 
gazed  into  the  stream,  while  the  boat  moved  swiftly  forward. 

The  boat  landed  at  the  island  on  which  stood  the  rambling 
convent,  which  now  served  as  a  school  for  girls,  and  the  passen- 
gers stepped  ashore. 

"Oh,  how  beautiful!  that  must  be  where  they  study  their 
lessons,"  cried  the  girl,  pointing  to  a  group  of  lofty  trees,  grow- 
ing on  the  shore,  so  near  each  other  that  they  seemed  to  spring 
from  one  root,  and  within  which  were  placed  low  benches, 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  woman,  looking  reprovingly  at  her  daugh- 
ter and  giving  her  arm  to  her  husband.  The  girl  went  forward 
and  the  stranger  followed. 

Nightingales,  blackbirds,  finches,  and  blackcaps  sang  in  the 
bushes,  as  if  saying,  "  Here  is  heavenly  rest ;  no  one  disturbs  us 
here."  Dark  fir-trees,  casting  broad  shadows,  grew  on  the 
shore,  and  long  rows  of  brightly-colored  larches  stood  motion- 
less, and  bees  hummed  amid  the  chestnut-trees. 

They  reached  the  convent,  which  was  without  any,  particular 
architectural  beauty,  but  stood  overlooking  the  gardens  and 
meadows  of  the  island,  the  stream,  and  the  mountains. 

The  building  was  closed,  and  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen.  The 
old  gentleman  pulled  the  bell,  and  a  portress,  opening  a  little 
window,  asked  what  they  wished.  They  asked  to  be  admitted, 
but  she  replied  that  it  was  impossible  to-night. 

"  Take  my  card  to  the  Mother  Superior,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, "and  tell  her  that  I  am  here  with  my  wife  and  daughter," 

"Permit  me  to  send  my  card  in  too,"  said  the  stranger,  in 
such  a  beautiful  voice  that  the  three  turned  and  looked  at  him. 
The  stranger  gave  his  card  to  the  portress,  adding,  "  Tell  the 
Lady  Superior  that  my  mother  sends  her  regards." 
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The  portress  closed  the  shutters,  and  the  four  stood  before 
the  door. 

"  I  took  you  for  a  Frenchman,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  in  a 
kindly  tone,  to  the  stranger. 

"  I  am  a  German,"  he  answered. 

"  You  have  some  relative  in  the  convent,  and  know  the  Su- 

"  No,  I  know  no  one  here." 

The  sti'anger  spoke  so  curtly  that  he  did  not  give  the  slightest 
encouragement  to  continue  the  conversation,  and  the  old  gen- 
tleman seemed  to  be  a  man  of  position  and  character,  not  at  all 
accustomed  to  make  advances,  but  rather  to  be  courted.  He 
withdrew  with  the  ladies  to  a  beautiful  bed  of  flowers,  and 
seated  himself  with  his  charge  on  a  bench  near  it.  But  the 
girl  seemed  restless,  and  wandered  away  through  the  grounds, 
plucking  the  hidden  violets. 

The  young  man  stood  rooted  to  the  spoti.and  gazed  at  the 
■  stone  steps  which  led  to  the  convent  door,  as  though  he  would 
read  the  fate  of  those  who  had  gone  in  and  out  over  them. 

The  old  gentleman,  as  he  sat  on  the  bench,  said  to  his  wife : 
"  That  tine  young  man  looks  to  me  like  a  gambler  who  has  lost 
his  money  at  one  of  the  watering-places  near  here;  who  knows 
but  he  wauls  to  borrow  money  of  the  Lady  Superior?" 

The  lady  laughed  at  her  husband,  for  this  was  the  third  per- 
son whom  he  had  met  during  the  journey  and  had  taken  for 
either  a  criminal  or  reprobate. 

"  May-be  you  are  right,"  answered  he ;  "but  that's  the  trou- 
ble with  those  showy  establishments,  one  supposes  everybody 
he  meets  to  be  connected  with  them.  It  is  with  me  just  as  it  is 
with  our  child—" 

"  How  is  it  with  me  ?"  asked  the  girl. 

"  Yes,"  continued  her  father ;  "  how  often  have  I  been 
obliged  to  hear  it  said  behind  your  back,  '  What  beautiful  hair — 
wherf*did   she  buy  it?'      No   one   believes  in  reality  now-a- 

The  girJ  laughed  brightly,  and,  putting  a  violet  in  her  bosom, 
said,  "  I  believe  the  stranger  is  a  poet." 

"  Why  ?"  asked  her  mother. 

"Oh,  a  poet  would  look  just  like  him." 

The  old  gentleman  laughed,  and  the  mother  said,  "Child, 
you're  inventing  a  poet  for  yourself!  Come,  the  portress  is 
beckoning  to  us." 

The  convent-door  was  opened,  and  the  strangers  entered. 
Behind  the  second  door  stood  two  nuns  in  long  black  robes. 
With  ropes  around  their  waists.  The  larger,  an  elderly  lady, 
with  a  long  drooping  nose,  said:  "The  Lady  Superior  regrets, 
that  she   can   see   no   one   to-day;   it  is  the   eve  of  her  patrol. 
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saint,  and  she  always  remains  alone  till  sunset  then.  Espe- 
cially is  it  impossible  to  sfce  any  stranger,  for  the  children" — so 
the  pupils  were  called — "have  prepared  a  festival  with  which 
the  Superior  is  to  be  greeted  after  sunset.  Consequently,  every- 
thing is  in  disorder,  as  a  theatre  has  been  arranged  in  the 
dining-hall ;  the  Superior  has  therefore  given  directions  that  the 
strangers  should  merely  be  shown  through  the  convent." 

Led  by  the  two  nuns,  they  proceeded  through  the  great  hall. 
The  step  of  the  nuns  was  loud  and  heavy,  for  they  wJore  thick 
wooden  soles,  fastened  to  the  feet  by  two  bands  drawn  over  the 
stockings.  The  smaller,  delicate  nun,  whose  fine  fece  seemed 
oppressed  and  imprisoned  in  her  close-fitting  cap,  kept  her- 
self timidly  in  the  background,  and  always  let  the  other  one 
talk.  Nevertheless,  she  occasionally  spoke  in  French  to  the  girl 
in  the  blue  dress.  Then  the  mother,  highly  delighted,  would 
nod  to  the  father :  "  Now,  you  see  how  wise  it  was  to  have  the 
child  learn  something  worth  knowing.  That  was  all  my  doing ; 
I  could  hardly  get  you  to  consent  to  it," 

The  father  could  not  keep  from  telling  the  German  nun  with 
the  long  nose,  that  his  daughter  Lina  had  only  left  the  Convent 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  about  siii  months  before. 

The  stranger  also  spoke  a  few  words,  in  French,  to  the  delicate 
nun,  but  whenever  he  addressed  her  she  drew  back  timidly ;  not 
exactly  as  if  frightened,  but  smiling  in  a  strange,  ner^-ous  way. 

The  breakfest-hall,  the  school-room,  the  music-room,  and  the 
large  dormitories  were  shown  to  the  strangers,  and  everywhere 
were  admirable  neatness  and  order.  In  the  sleeping-rooms 
everything  was  as  quiet  as  if  real  human  beings  and  restless 
children  did  not  live  there,  but  as  if  everything  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  inhabitants  of  story-land.  Only  in  one  little  bed 
was  there  any  uneasiness.  Lina  drew  back  the  curtain,  and  a 
child  looked  around  with  great  brown  eyes.  The  young  man 
also  approached  the  bed. 

"What  aits  the  child.'"  asked  Lina. 

"  Nothing  but  home-sickness." 

"  Only  home-sickness,"  said  the  stranger  to  himself  sofl.1;  ; 
and  the  lady  asked: 

"  How  do  you  cure  home-sickness?" 

"The  Madam  has  an  excellent  remedy.     A  child  who  com- 

flaitis  of  being  home-sick  is  declared  ill,  and  must  keep  her 
ed.      When  she  is  allowed  to  get  up,  she  feels  relieved  and  at 

"  Go  away !  go  away,  all  of  you !  Let  Manna  come !  Let 
Manna  come  !"  cried  the  child. 

"Well,  she'll. come  soon,"  said  the  nun,  endeavoring  to 
soothe  the  child,  and  explaining  that  no  one  but  a  certain 
American  girl  could  quiet  her. 
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"  That  must  be  our  Manna,"  said  Lina  to  her  mother. 

The  twihght  had  come,  and  over  the  long  corridor,  through 
the  golden  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  crept  strange  figures  in  long 
gray,  blue,  aiid  red  robes,  and  vanished  in  the  cells. 

The  strangers  entered  the  dining-hall,  in  the  farther  end  of 
which  a  forest  with  a  hermit's  cave  was  represented,  and  there 
lay  a  young  doe,  bound  with  a  red  ribbon,  which,  looking  at  the 
strangers  wonderingly  with  its  bright  eyes,  arose  and  tugged  at 
the  ribbon,  as  if  it  wanted  to  run  away.     The  French  lady  ex- 

filained,  that  the  children,  aided  by  a  sister  who  was.very  skil- 
ul  in  such  matters,  had  prepared  the  decorations  themselves. 
They  had  large  choirs,  and  a  pupil — -an  accomplished  child — 
had  composed  the  piece,  which  represented  a  scene  in  the  life 
of  the  saint  whose  day  it  was. 

The  German  nun,  with  the  long  nose,  regretted  that  no  stran- 
ger was  allowed  to  see  the  spectacle. 

A  copy  of  a  song  to  be  sung  in  the  piece,  lay  on  a  chair.  The 
lady  took  it  up,  read  it,  and  involuntarily  handed  it  to  the  young 
man,  who  ran  his  eye  over  the  verses. 

"It  is  wonderful  that  a  child  should  compose  verses  like  that," 
said  she. 

The  young  man  was  obliged  to  say  something,  and  so  an- 
swered coolly:  "Our  German  language — and  especially  our 
rhymes — are  a  piano  so  easily  played,  that  any  child  can  drum 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  he  was  a  poet?"  said  the  girl,  glancing 
triumphantly  at  her  parents. 

As  they  were  leaving  this  dining-hall,  converted  into  a  theatre, 
Lina  told  the  French  lady  how  sorry  she  was  that  she  could  not 
see  her  old  friend  Hermanna  Sonnenkamp,  for  she  had  to  go 
back  with  her  parents  that  evening,  having  been  invited  to  a 
reception  to  be  given  by  the  Countess  Wolfsgarten  next  day  at 
noon.  She  said  this  to  the  French  lady,  with  such  pride  and 
empl^is,  as  showed  that  she  thought  that  even  here  people 
knew  what  a  reception  at  Count  Wolfsgarten's  meant. 

The  French  la!dy  noticed  this  and  answered,  "  We  do  not 
knofv  what  each  other's  names  were  in  the  outer  world.  Here, 
we  only  know  our  cloister  names." 

"  May  I  know  yours?" 

"Why  not?    My  name  is  Seraphia." 

The  girl  seemed  now  to  be  more  confidential  with  the  French 
sister,  since  she  could  call  her  Seraphia,  and  it  pleased  her  to 
think  that  she  could  tell  at  home  in  the  village  what  a  charming 
nun  she  had  become  acquainted  with,  who  was  certainly  a 
princess. 

"  They  returned  through  the  long  corridors,  and  as  they  were 
going  down  stairs,  a  snow-white  figure,  with  large  wings  on  her 
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shoulders,  and  a  glittering  diadem  on  her  head,  her  hair  stream- 
ing in  disorder  over  her  breast  and  shoulders,  met  them  going 
up.  Her  face  was  pale,  and  her  weird  black  eyes  were  brilliant 
beneath  her  heavy  eyebrows. 

"Manna!"  cried  out  Lina,  and  "Manna"  echoed  from  the 
vaulted  ceiling. 

The  vinged  apparition  seized  Lina's  hand,  drew  her  up  the 
stairs,  away  from  the  others,  and  said  : 

"  Is  it  you,  Lina?  Ah,  I  have  just  left  the  poor  little  home- 
sick child — the  only  living  soul  I  have  spoken  to  to-day." 

"  Oh,  how  wonderful  you  look  I  how  glorious  t  You  must  have 
seemed  a  real  angel  to  the  child.  Oh,  how  delighted  everybody 
at  home  will  be  when  I  tell  them." 

"  Don't  say  anything  about  it.  Encuse  me  to  your  parents  for 
passing  them  ;  but  who — who  is  the  young  man  with  you  ?" 

The  stranger  seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  spoken  of,  and  looked 
up  toward  the  wonderful  apparition,  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hand,  so  as  to  see  more  clearly;  but  he  could  distinguish  none 
of  the  features,  and  saw  only  the  wondrous  figure  and  the  gleam- 
ing eyes. 

"  We  don't  know  him  either,"  answered  Lina;  "we  met  him 
in  the  boat  for  the  first  time.  But,"  said  she,  laughing  at  her 
own  cleverness,  "you  can  easily  find  out  who  he  is,  for  his 
mother  sent  her  respects  to  the  Lady  Superior  by  him.  Just 
ask.     Isn't  he  handsome  !" 

"O  Lina,  what  are  you  saying!  May  the  holy  Genevieve 
pray  God  to  pardon  you  for  what  you  have  said  to  me;  and 
me" — and  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands — "  and  me,  that 
I   have  listened  to  it.     Good-bye,  Lina:  remember  me  to  the 

As  the  winged  apparition  retreated  along  the  corridor,  she 
heard  Lina  call  after  her  that  she  would  tell  the  Countess 
Wolfegarten  to-morrow  how  she  had  seen  her.  The  apparition 
I'anished. 

They  left  the  convent,  and  at  the  door  the  old  gentleman  said 
to  the  young  man : 

"  It's  a  very  good  thing  for  girls  to  be  educated  in  an  island 
convent,  away  from  the  world." 

"  Girls  in  convents,  and  boys  in  bairacks !  Yes,  that's  a  fine 
world !"  answered  the  young  man  brusquely. 

Without  answering  a  word,  the  old  gentleman  withdrew  a  few 
steps  with  the  ladies ;  he  evidently  wanted  no  acquaintance  with 
a  stranger  who  entertained  such  opinions. 

The  stranger  hastened  to  the  boat  to  cross.  The  stream 
shone  like  gold,  and  the  stranger,  putting  his  hand  into  it,  bathed 
his  forehead  and  eyes. 

He  sprang  lightly  ashore,  and  turned  to  look  back  at  the 
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island  convent.  He  saw  the  man  and  hb  wife  and  daughter  just 
stepping  into  the  boat,  and  waved  his  hat  to  them;  then  he 
turned  his  steps  toward  the  mountain  beyond  the  ruined  castle, 
from  which  the  convent  could  be  seen.  There  he  sat  for  a  long 
time,  gazing  at  the  convent  on  the  island.  He  heard  the  children 
sing,  and  saw  the  long  rows  of  windows  lighted  up ;  and,  looking 
up  at  the  stars,  he  said  : 

"  O  mother!" 

What  did  he  mean  by  that  exclamation  ? 

Could  his  mother  have  warned  him  that  at  some  time  he  would 
meet  an  apparition  ? 

The  nightingale  sang  unceasingly  in  the  bushes,  and  the 
youth  listened  to  its  song,  and  wished  that  it  would  stop,  so  that 
he  might  hear  the  convent  children  sing ;  for  they  almost  seemed 
to  have  realized  a  dream  of  heaven,  and  to  have  become  a  choir 

Alone,  with  beating  heart,  in  the  spring  night  and  in  a  ruin ! 

"  Is  this  thou  ?"  the  young  man  asked  himself. 

He  descended  the  mountain,  and  as  he  approached  the  hotel, 
met  the  gentleman  with  the  two  ladies,  going  to  the  railway 
station.  He  felt  like  asking  the  girl  who  the  singular  appari- 
tion was,  but  did  not.  What  good  would  that  do?  Better  not 
know,  and  let  the  enchantment  of  it  remain   pure  and  com- 

He  entered  the  hotel,  sat  down  and  read  the  bill  of  fare,  with- 
out knowing  what  he  was  reading  or  what  to  order.  He  stared 
at  the  bill,  till  the  waiter  came  and  asked  foj-  it,  to  give  it  to  an- 

He  ordered  "whatever  was  convenient." 

"  What  wine  will  you  have  ?  We've  a  fine  brand  of  drachen- 
bliiL" 

"Fetch  dracken-Mul." 

He  ate  and  'drank  without  knowing  it — knowing  only  that  he 
was  mortal,  and  must  eat  and  drink.  Involuntarily  he  took  up 
a  neivspaper  lying  on  the  table.  What  are  convents,  and  what 
are  ruined  castles  ?  What  is  an  apparition  of  a  girl  with  wings 
tied  to  her  shoulders  ?  Here  is  the  world,  the  bustling,  every-day, 
real  world.  Tired  out  with  looking  from  mountain  heights,  yoii 
enter  a  hotel,  and  involuntarily  snatch  up  a  newspaper.  Why? 
Perhaps  because  the  mind  and  eye,  wearied  by  the  unmoved  ap- 
pearance of  nature,  are  refreshed  by  your  return  to  actual  life 
and  common  events,  where  all  is  incessantly  changing.  It  is 
necessary  for  you  to  hear  ordinary  words  which  all  hear  and 
which  speak  of  the  world  in  which  you  live,  while  you  are 
(breaming,  and  are  lost  in  deep  speculation. 

Yes,  so  it  is  I  We  can  hardly  imagine  to  ourselves  to-day, 
how  it  was  in  other  times  when  one  could  dream  out  his  dream, 
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undisturbed.  At  all  hours,  whether  those  of  trouble,  when  even 
life  seems  a  burden  and  the  world  to  have  grown  indifferent,  or 
in  moments  of  exalted  feeling,  when  wc  seem  removed  from  and 
beyond  all  reality — at  all  times  comes  the  newspaper  and  forces 
itself  on  our  attention,  demanding  why  we  too  should  not  be 
fellow-workers  in  the  life  of  the  world. 

What  now  was  America  to  the  young  man  ?  And  yet  he 
eagerly  read  an  account  of  the  position  of  affairs  in  that  country. 
The  election  of  a  new  President  of  the  Republic  was  arousing 
all  the  feelings  of  the  neiv  world,  and  the  name  of  a  man — 
Abraham  Lincoln — universally  held  to  be  a  model  of  upright- 
ness and  liberality,  seemed  to  prevail,  and  with  it  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  will  of  the  people,  that  was  to  become  historical.  He 
read  eagerly,  and  smiled  when  he  thought  how  the  French 
woman  had  told  him  that  only  an  American  girl  could  quiet  the 
home-sick  child,  and  how  also  the  music  of  the  festival  had  been 
of  her  composition.  There  was  the  child  playing  with  a  pious 
myth,  while  her  native  country  was  distracted  by  civil  war.  And 
again  the  young  man's  thoughts  went  back  to  the  convent  and 
the  wondrous  apparition. 

As  he  was  about  to  lay  the  paper  aside,  an  advertisement 
cavght  his  eye.  He  knitted  his  forehead,  looked  hastily  around 
and  read  it  again  ;  then  idling  the  waiter  that  he  wished  to  re- 
tain the  paper,  betook  himself  to  his  room. 

"A  handsome  young  man,"  said  the  guests.  "He  is  evi- 
dently a  widower,  who  wishes  to  forget  his  sorrows  by  a  trip  on 
the  Rhine;  he  wore  crape  on  his  hat." 

CHAPTER  II. 

AGAINST  THE  STREAM. 

NAME — Erich  Uournay.     Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Ex-Army 
Captain.     Place  of  departure— (name  of  a  small  Univer- 
sity-town); Destination — "End  of  the  journey." 

In  this  way  the  young  man  registered  himself  at  the  hotel, 
early  the  next  morning,  and  while  doing  so,  noticed  just  above 
his   name,    "Justice   Vogt,    wife    {nie   Landen)   and  daughter, 

from  -"  (a  little  town  of  the.  upper  Rhine  was  named). 

That  was  the  speckled  gentleman  of  yesterday,  with  the  two 

Erich,  as  we  shall  hereafter  call  him,  went  with  his  luggage  to 
the  wharf  where  the  steamboat  lay.  The  morning  was  fresh 
and  clear,  exultant  overflowing  life  was  everywhere,  only  a  streak 
of  mist  hung  like  a  cloud  half  way  up  the  mountains.  With 
firm  step,  erect,  and  drinking  in  the  morning  air — Erich  went 
along.     He  leaned  over  the  baluster  of  the  wharf  and  looked 
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into  the  waves,  whence  a  mist  arosi;,  and  melted,  into  air.  Thea 
he  looked  back  at  the  island,  where  now  the  morning  bell  was 
ringing,  arousing  the  children  who  yesterday  seemed  to  them- 
selves beings  from  story-land.  How  would  that  girl  with  long 
black  hair  and  the  shining  wings  open  her  lustrous  eyes  1 

To  banish  this  picture,  Ericli  took  the  paper  from  his  pocket 
and  read  the  advertisement  again. 

The   steamboat   came   up,  breaking   the  waves   against   her 

Erich  had  not  noticed  that  two  nuns  from  the  convent — and 
one  of  them  the  delicate,  shy  French  woman — had  been  also 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  boat.  As  soon  as  he  was  aboard,  he 
noticed  that  they  had  embarked  with  him.  He  saluted  them, 
but  received  no  mark  of  recognition.  The  nuns  seated  them- 
selves on  the  deck,  and  taking  their  breviaries  began  their  de- 
votions. Erich  had  at  first  intended  to  ask  thera  who  the  girl 
with  wings  was,  but  now  concluded  not  to  do  so.  This  whole 
affair  should  have  no  permanent  effect  on  him,— he  would  con- 
centrate all  his  strength  on  sterner  things. 

There  were  as  yet  but  few  passengers  on  the  boat,  and  the 
early  morning  is  always  unsociable.  The  isolation  of  sleep 
seems  yet  to  oppress  the  souls  of  men.  Erich  seated  himself  a 
short  distance  from  the  pilot,  who  kept  whistling  softly  to  him- 
self, and  in  deep  revery  gazed  at  the  plougtied-up  water,  and  the 
landscape.  He  pressed  his  lips  together  and  seemed  determined 
to  enjoy  silently  the  storied  beauty  of  the  stream  and  landscape, 
and  it  annoyed  him  that  men  here  and  there  would  rob  them- 
selves of  the  freshness  of  morning  and  the  repose  of  the  scene 
by  talking. 

In  the  course  of  this  story  we  shall  often  hear  of  this  pecu- 
liar young  man,  and  so  we  may  as  well  know  at  the  outset,  that 
Erich  was  the  son  of  parents  universally  respected,  had  received 
a  careful  education,  and  entered  the  military  service,  which, 
however,  he  had  afterward  left  voluntarily,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  study.  He  had  been  made  a  Doctor  but  a  few  days  be- 
fore, having  worked  very  hard  to  take  his  degree,  for  only  two 
months  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  his  father. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  received  his  degree, 
his  mother  advised  him  to  take  q  few  days'  breathing-time.  She 
passed  her  hand  over  his  pale  thin  lace  and  said  : 

"  You  will  soon  get  your  color  back  again.  '  Living  and 
working  are  duties,'  that  was  your  father's  motto,  and  he  lived 
by  it  till  his  dying  day." 

After  Erich's  return  firom  this  trip,  they  were  to  determine 
upon  their  future  course  of  life.  His  mother  felt  this  painfully, 
and  could  not  avoid  thinking  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  leave 
the  steady,  easy-going  life  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 
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and  lead  a  constantly  ptecarious  existence,  for  which  their  pre- 
vious mode  of  living  had  not  at  all  prepared  them,  and  which 
she  had  never  known  or  looked  forward  to ;  and  with  a  sorrow 
which  she  could  not  overcome,  hut  which  she  strove  to  conceal, 
she  recalled  an  expression  of  Lessing,  and  seemed  to  see  her  son 
standing  in  the  market-place  asking  for  work  She  hoped  how 
ever,  that  the  reluctance  which  her  son  felt  to  receive  any  poi 
tion,  offered  him  through  favor  would  giadually  disappear  -it 
all  events,  he  must  take  another  vacition  and  rega  n  the  fresh 
ness  of  youth.  Had  she  seen  him  now  she  would  have  bcei 
surprised  to  see  how  quickly  he  had  been  rejuvenated  'ies  i 
fire  had  come  to  his  eyes,  and  a  color  to  his  Lhceks  which  hid 
never  been  more  bright  and  blooming 

It  was  only  to  give  him  an  object  that  she  had  sent  a  mci 
sage  by  him  to  Uie  Superior  of  the  convent  and  no  \  ht.  wis 
returning  home.  A  mere  newspaper  advertisement  hid  gven 
an  unexpected  direction  and  object  to  hisjoume) 

"Wonderful!"  thought  Erich  to  himself  as  he  put  his  hand 
on  his  breast-pocket  where  the  piper  was — '  wonderful  how 
the  mandates  are  given  which  drive  the  adventurous  Odysseus 
to  and  fro."  Yet  he  possessed  )outhful  elasticity  enough 
not  to  forget  the  pleasure  of  his  journej  in  its  object  and  he 
enjoyed  examining  the  machinerj  on  the  boat  and  the  lite  on 
river  and  shore. 

The  two  nuns  left  the  boat  at  the  second  land  ng  place  and 
the  delicate  French  woman  nodded  bark  to  him  as  she  stepped 
down  the  little  flying  stairs.  Whei  she  was  in  the  skiff  how 
ever,  she  folded  her  hands,  and  dropped  her  ej  es  not  even  lo  dU 
ing  hack  when  she  had  reached  the  shore 

From  place  to  place  the  passengers  changed  At  one  town 
came  a  troop  of  pilgrims,  mostly  women  with  white  cloths  on 
their  heads ;  and  at  the  place  where  thej  landed  a  band  of  T  ir 
ners  in  their  bright  gray  uniform  came  on  board  and  «ere  soon 
singing  on  the  deck  while  the  pilgrims  answered  them  from  the 
shore.  Bells  rang  in  all  the  villages  and  cities  whch  the 
passed.  It  was  a  bright,  ringing  blooming  spring  di>  and 
Erich  felt  all  that  intoxication  with  which  the  Rhmeland  life 
fills  the  soul — an  expansion  and  elevation  of  all  its  powers 
which  can  no  more  be  explained  than  analjsis  can  explain 
what  it  is  that  gives  its  life  to  the  wine  that  grows  here  on  the 
hills.  It  is  the  breath  of  the  stream  the  exhalition  of  the 
hill,  the  hidden  virtue  of  the  soil  it  is  the  sunl  ght  glo  *  n^ 
alike  in  wine  and  men,  which  awakens  winged  happiness,  from 
which  none  can  escape,  and  which  none  can  analyze. 

Erich  was  frequently  spoken  to,  but  avoided  any  long  conver- 
sation ;  he  wished  to  be  alone  amid  the  crowd  of  men,  envi- 
roned only  by  the  beautiful  landscape.     There  are  words  wliich 
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become  an  axis  around  which  thought  revolves,     Erich  heard 
one  passenger  say  to  another ; 

"I  prefer  to  travel  against  the  stream.  You  see  everything 
more  distinctly,  and  for  a  longer  time ;  and  it  is  a  triumph  of 
human  ingenuity  to  be  able  to  sail  against  the  stream." 

Against  th.e  stream  1  That  was  now  the  word  which  alone 
remained  to  Erich  from  all  the  thousands  he  had  heard  and 
thought.  Against  the  stream !  So  lay  the  way  which  he  must 
travel  through  life.  He  had  left  the  beaten  Crack,  and  boldly 
sought  out  a  road  of  his  own.  It  is  well  1  thus  would  he  learn 
to  know  the  world,  and,  above  all  things,  his  own  powers. 

"  Against  the  stream,"  said  he,  smiling  to  himself.  "  Let  us 
see  whither  that  will  lead." 

It  was  high  noon  when  they  reached  the  town  known  through 
all  the  world  for  its  old  gray  towers. 

A  young  man  standing  on  the  shore  looked  at  him  sharply, 
and  then  cried  out: 

"  Dournay  !" 

"  Herr  Von  Prancken  !"  answered  Erich.  They  grasped  each 
(ither's  hands, 

CHAPTER  HI. 


THIS  is  the  Rhine !  One  can  hardly  shake  hands  before  he 
hears,  "  Let's  take  a  drink !" 

"  It  must  be  the  river  before  your  eyes  that  makes  you  long 
so  for  the  fluid !" 

So  spake  Erich  to  his  companion,  a  slender,  fair  young  man, 
about  as  old  as  he,  who  sat  opposite  to  him,  with  his  carefully- 
gloved  hand  resting  on  the  head  of  a  brown  dog  which  lay 
on  his  lap.  The  dog  surveyed  Erich,  whose  full-toned  voice 
probably  moved  it  greatly. 

"Now  choose;  here's  the  wine-list.  What  year  and  wliat 
growth  ?  Shall  we  drink  new  wine,  that's  vigorous  and  hasn't 
gone  to  rest  yet  ?" 

"  Yes,  young  wine,  and  from  the  hill  there  on  which  the  sun- 
light rests  so  softly  and  where  the  cuckoo  sings  in  the  woods. 
We'ill  drink  wine  of  the  ground  we  stand  on,  and  become 
blood  relations  of  this  lovely  spot  of  earth." 

Prancken  addressed  the  waiter  in  a  short,  military  tone ;  "  A 
bottle  of  your  best !" 

Tiie  wine  came ;  it  flowed  into  the  shining  glasses  hke  molten 
gold.  The  two  men  clinked  glasses  and  drank.  They  sat 
amid  the  vine-leaves  by  the  shore  where  the  landscape  opened 
before  them,  and  the  eye  ranged  over  verdant  islands  in  Ihe  river, 
over  pretty  houses,  over  hills,  vineyards,  and  beautiful  villas. 
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The  boats  by  the  shore  were  still  again,  for  the  waves  made 
by  the  steamboat  had  subsided.  On  this  side,  and  on  that,  far- 
off  trains  of  cars  rumbled  along.  The  beams  of  the  noonday 
sun  flashed  on  the  smooth  stream,  in  which  here  and  there 
white  clouds  were  mirrored,  and  in  the  bushes  nightingales 
sang. 

"  This  is  life,"  cried  Erich,  stretching  out  his  arms.  "  After 
a  day  of  loneliness  amid  the  motley  crowd  of  restless  men,  now 
to  meet  an  old  acquaintance  so  unexpectedly  seems  almost  like 
home;   and  I  must  tell  you   that  i  take  this  meeting  as  a  good 

Otto  von  Pranckcn  nodded,  well  pleased.  He  did  not  know, 
but  in  the  surprise  of  the  meeting,  he  had  greeted  Erich  more 
cordially  than  was  consistent  with  his  dignity.  But  now,  when 
Erich  called  him  "You,"  whereas  they  had  been  calling  each 
other  "Thou,""  he  nodded  eomplaisantly.  Erich  recognized 
his  position,  as  became  him.  Prancken  drew  off  his  glove,  and 
again  stretched  out  his  hand  to  Erich  saying: 

"You're  travelling  for  pleasure?" 

"No;  I'm  not  now  in  position  to  do  that,  and  it's  no  time. 
Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  my  father  died  two  months  ago  ?" 

"  Indeed  !  I  shall  always  remain  thankful  to  our  good  pro- 
fessor. The  little  that  I  learned  in  the  military  school — and  it 
was  httle  enough  in  al!  conscience — I  have  to  thank  him  for  en- 
tirely. Ah,  what  patience  and  unremitting  zeal  your  good 
father  had  !     Let  us  drink  to  his  memory  !" 

The  glasses  rang. 

"  When  I  am  dead,"  said  Erich,  and  his  voice  trembled,  "  I 
hope  some  son  of  mine  will  remember  me,  with  a  companion, 
over  their  wine,  as  we  now  remember  my  father." 

"Ah,  to  die!"  said  Prancken,  seeking  to  turn  the  subject. 
"When  I  am  dead,  I  shall  like  nothing  better.  It  seems  to 
me,  to  have  been  in  extremely  bad  taste  to  place  the  graveyard 
over  there  in  the  vineyard." 

Erich  answered  nothing,  but  only  stared  across  the  stream, 
and  listened  to  the  cuckoo  singing  in  the  churchyard. 

"  Are  you  an  agriculturist !""  he  asked,  rousing  himself. 

"  For  the  time  being,  I  have  laid  aside  my  lieutenant's  coat 
for  an  indefinite  period,  and  taken  to  high  jackboots ;  but  one 
is  just  as  much  a  bore  as  the  other." 

As  he  said  this,  he  took  out  his  nail-cleaner,  and  zealously 
cleaned  his  nails ;  then,  taking  his  pocket-brush,  he  ar- 
ranged his  already  irreproachably  parted,  and  somewhat  thin 
hair.     While  doing  this,  he  occasionally  glanced  at  Erich.     For 

*  The  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded  that  with  the  Germans,  ','  thou"  ia 
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a  short  time  the  two  sat  without  speaking,  closely  examining 
each  other.  Two  awkward  men,  who  are  helplessly  in  antago- 
nism, immediately  embarrass  each  other.  Two  clever  men, 
who  know  their  cleverness,  are  like  two  fencers,  each  of  whom 
knows  the  other's  skill,  and  hesitates  to  make  stroke  or  pass. 

Prancken  bent  over  his. glass,  enjoyed  the  fragrance  of  the 
wine,  and  at  last  said,  half  smihng: 

"  You  are  probably  converted  from  your  communistic  notions 

"Communist?  I  would  not  have  believed  that  you  too,  like 
so  many  others,  would  cover  up  so  much  that  is  disagreeable 
under  that  comfortable  sneer — 'Communism.'  I  wish  I  could 
be  a  communist ;  and,  by  that  I  mean  that  I  wish  c 
were  a  prarticable  form  of  society,  which  it  Is  not,  and  neve: 
be.  We  must  go  to  work  in  another  way  to  free  our  exist 
from  barbarism,  when  our  fellow-men,  equally  entitled  to  them 
of  living  with  us,  suffer  for  the  commonest  necessities  of  life. 
It  makes  me  sad  to  think  that  I  am  sitting  here  composedly 
drinking  the  wine  of  the  hill,  oj  '  '  ' 
men  are  toiling,  who  never  tast 

"It's  Sunday  to-day,  and  s 
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in  which  even  now  poor  oppressed 
■  a  drop  of  it." 
)  nobody's  working,"  answered 


his  first 


iz  d  as    oldiers, 

r  Erich's 

Pran  ken  was 


;  he  has  obtamed  a  foothold  thefe, ; 
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;  as  good,  and  more  easy  and  dignified. 
Ills  voice  was  a  beautiful,  strong  baritone ;  while  Prancken's 
was  a  tenor.  Kven  in  their  manner  of  speaking,  the  difference 
between  the  young  men  was  easily  perceived.  Erich  spoke  each 
word  distinctly,  and  gave  each  letter  its  full  sound."  Prancken, 
on  the  contrary,  spoke  far  too  laiily,  as  if  vowels  and  conso- 
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nants  were  too  much  for  him,  and  as  though  obliged  to  avoid 
every  strain  on  the  organs  of  speech,  and  yet  he  liked  to  talk, 
and  lalked  well,  and  to  the  point.  His  manner  of  speaking  was 
rattling,  like  the  short,  quick  gallop  of  the  Prince's  body-guard. 
There  was  something  boisterous  in  his  most  ordinary  expres- 
sions, as  if  he  was  always  just  coming,  from  a  society  for  the  sup- 
pression of  several  bottles  of  sack,  or  going  to  one. 

This  conduct  seemed  new  and  strange  to  Erich,  who  had  al- 
ways been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  rather  than  speaking,  and 
had  lived  shut  up  like  a  monk,  engaged  in  earnest  study. 

"  Herr  Baron,"  said  the  waiter— approaching  and  bringing  with 
him  a  bottle  of  the  sparkling  wine  of  the  district — "  your  coach- 
man wants  to  know  if  he  shall  put  the  horses  out." 

"No,"  rang  out  the  answer,  and  Prancken  continued  to  Erich, 
as  he  stirred  the  bottle  about  in  the  cooler,  "I  will  not  allow 
the  brief  pleasure  of  this  meeting  with  you  to  be  disturbed. 
Ah,  you  don't  know  how  unspeal^bly  tiresome  all  this  greatly 
extolled  poetry  of  being  a  landed  proprietor  is." 

Filling  their  glasses  from  the  uncorked  bottle,  he  continued : 
"  Compost— and  compost  again  is  the  word.  Olympus  is  a 
compost  heap,  and  the  god  enthroned  on  it  is  called  jupiter 
Ammoniac." 

Prancken  laughed  very  loudly  over  this  piece  of  wit;  then  he 
drank,  and  twirled  the  ends  of  his  moustache  complacently. 

Erich  returned  to  the  beauty  of  this  Rhine  life,  but  here 
Prancken  would  not  join  him. 

"If  somebody  would  only  come  and  rub  the  rouge  off  of 
those  lying  Lorelciers  who  talk  about  the  beauty  of  Rhine 
life  1  The  poets  are  always  speaking  of  the  dewy  mornings, 
and  to-day  we  had  a  fog  on  the  hills,  as  though  the  angels  in 
heaven  had  all  thrown  the  milk  from  their  coffee  into  the 
tire." 

Erich  could  not  help  laughing,  and  said,  as  he  sipped  his 

"  But  the  pleasure  of  the  wine  I" 

"Yes,  that's  what  all  the  people  here  drink,  but  not  poetic- 
ally— they  make  a  business  of  it.  There  they  sit,  for  hours 
together,  always  the  same  society,  and  they  have  the  same  half- 
doien  jokes  in  the  garrison,  or  revive  jokes  that  were  worn  out 
years  ago,  and  then  they  go  home  drunk  as  lords,  and  roaring 
out  a  song — and  that  is  what  is  called  '  the  gladness  of  the 
Rhine  1'  The  only  real  pleasure  in  ail  this  made-up  lie  about 
the  Rhine  is  the  Wreath  Inn." 

"What's  that.'" 

"Well,  some  worthy  gossip  tailor  or  shoemaker  has  laid  in  a 
keg  of  particularly  fine  wine,  which  he  neither  can  finish  alone 
nor  wants  to.     So  he  sticks  up  a  green  wreath  at  his  house,  and 
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the  old  German  sitting-room,  with  its  comfortable  old  Dutch 
stove,  decorated  with  green  boughs,  and  the  gray  cat  under  the 
bench,  is  turned  into  a  tavern.  When  they  have  finished  in 
Schmied-street,  they  go  to  work  in  Hasen-street,  Kirch-street, 
Sab-street  and  Kapuziner-strect.  The  burghers  lend  each  other 
a  helping  hand  in  drinking  up  their  wine;  and  that's  the  only 
beautiful  thing  here." 

"  So  let's  enjoy  the  wine,"  said  Erich.  "  See  how  the  sun 
again  glorifies  the  noble  drink  at  which  he  smiles,  and  which  he 
has  ripened  so  carefully.  I  drink  to  thee,  O  Sun  1  past  and 
present!" 

With  an  eagerness  unusual  to  him,  he  emptied  his  glass.  "  I 
always  thought  there  was  a  poet  in  you,"  said  Prancken.  "How 
1  envy  you  1  I  wish  I  had  the  ability  to  write  a  satirical  poem, 
so  peppered  that  all  the  world  would  burn  its  tongue  with  it" 

Erich  smiled,  and  answered  that  he,  too,  had  once  thought 
himself  called  to  be  a  poet,  hut  had  discovered  his  mistake,  and 
was  now  fully  determined  to  lead  a  busy,  active  life. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  drawing  his  newspaper  from  his  pocket, 
"very  probably  you  may  be  able  to  do  me  a  life-long  service." 

"  With  pleasure,  if  it  is  not  against — " 

"  Don't  be  disturbed ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  principles  or 
politics.  You  might,  perhaps,  come  to  my  aid  as  a  matrimonial 
agent." 

"You  in  love  too?  Handsome  Erich  Dournay,  the  Adonis 
of  the  garrison,  needs  some  one  to  do  his  wooing?" 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort  1  The  business  has  only  to  do  with  the 
position  of  a  private  tutor.     Here,  look  at  the  paper." 

Prancken  read:  "  I  wish  to  secure  a  man  of  scientific  culture 
and  high  breeding,  to  act  as  tutor  for  my  son,  fifteen  years  old, 
and  lit  him  for  a  high  station  in  life.  Salary  open  to  agree- 
ment. An  annuity  for  life,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  engage- 
ment. Address  and  references  to  be  left  at  Railway  Station 
■ — -,  on  the  Rhine." 

"1  know  that  advertisement;  had  something  to  do  in  getting 
it  up;  and  I  tell  you,  we  were  thinking  of  something  extraordi- 
nary when  we  selected  the  expression  '  high  breeding.' " 

"You  probably  meant  a  nobleman?" 

"By  all  means,  it's  not  necessary  for  me  to  apologize  for 
what  the  disappointed  beings  in  the  daily  papers  call  feudalism. 
Here  the  case  is,  that  an  instructor  in  a  private  house  is  to  take 
particular  care  of  a  wilful  pupil,— a  position  with  an  unquestion- 
able title  to  be  considered  honorable." 

"  Certainly,  that's  all  fair.  But  perhaps  I've  an  unquestion- 
able title  too :   I  was  made  a  Doctor  only  a  few  days  ago." 

Prancken  nodded  condescendingly,  congratulating  him,  but 
quickly  added: 
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"  And  have  you  quite  forgotten  that  you  left  the  service 
with  the  rank  of  a  captain  ?  I  acknowledge  that  I  would,  in  this 
case,  lay  great  stress  on  being  a  soldier.  But  no,  you're  not 
fit  to  lead  tigers.  The  boy  is  as  stubborn  and  intractable  as  an 
American  redskin,  and  understands  how  to  find  the  scalp-lock, 
as  he  has  proved  with  half-a-doien  pedagogues." 

"Perhaps  the  undertaking  would  be  so  much  the  more  pleas- 
ant on  that  account." 

"And  do  you  know  that  Massa  Soninenkamp  is  worth  sev- 
eral millions,  and  that  the  heir  knows  it?" 

"That's  no  objection;    it's  only  so  much  the  more  enticing." 

"  Good  I  I'll  take  you  to  the  mysterious  man  myself.  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  sharing  his  peculiar  favor.  But  no— you'd 
better  go  with  me  to  my  brother-in-law's  place.  You  must 
surely  remember  my  sister  Bella?" 

"Well,  I  accept  your  hospitality.  Only  1  beg  you  to  letHerr 
Somnenkamp — and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  heard  the  name 
before,  but  never  mind— to  let  Herr  Somnenkamp  know  of  my 
arrival,  and  allow  me  to  go  to  him,  afterward,  alone." 

Prancken  cast  a  questioning  look  at  Erich,  who  continued : 

"  I  know  how  to  value  your  good  word,  but  you  know  that  a 
stranger  can  never  quite  do  himself  justice  in  presence  of  a 
third  party." 

Prancken  smiled  at  Erich's  cleverness,  and  experienced  a 
certain  pride  in  having  under  his  patronage  a  man  so  richly 
endowed.  He  drew  out  a  pocketbook,  and  sat  for  a  while  with 
his  silver  pencil-case  pressed  against  his  lips ;  the  doubt  arose 
in  his  mind,  whether  he  was  doing  wisely  to  recommend  Krich 
for  the  position.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  put  him  off,  and 
recommend  one  who  would  be  entirely  his  own  creature?  But 
as  Erich  would  then  make  the  application  for  himself,  and,  in 
all  probability,  receive  the  appointment,  it  would  be  better  to 
establish  a  claim  to  his  gratitude. 

And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  these  doubts,  there  arose  an  opposi- 
tion to  them.  Prancken  really  felt  a  pleasure  in  being  able  to 
step  forward  here  in  the  role  of  a  benefactor,  and  for  an  instant 
was  happy  in  the  thought. 

He  wrote  on  a  card,  to  Herr  Somnenkamp,  asking  him  to 
make  no  engagement,  as  a  man  of  education,  formerly  an  ar- 
tillery officer,  would  apply  in  person  for  the  situation.  He  cau- 
tiously avoided  expressing  himself  in  a  more  friendly  manner  in 
regard  to  Erich,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  take  any  decisive  steps 
without  his  sister's  advice. 

The  card  was'  immediately  sent  away,  and  Prancken  snapped 
the  elastic  band  over  his  pocketbook,  playing  with  it  a  few  mo- 
ments before  putting  it  in  his  pocket. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DISSIMILAK  COMRADES. 

THE  hvo  young  men  drove  in  an  open  carriage  through  the 
street,  and  soon  began  to  ascend  the  hill.  The  air  was 
fiUtd  with  dewy  fragrance,  and  high  above  the  vineyards  in  the 
leafy  forest  sang  the  nightingales.  It  was  one  endless  chain  of 
song. 

They  sat  without 'speaking.  Each  knew  that  the  other  haV 
overstepped  the  boundaries  of  his  life,  and  it  could  not  be  fore- 
told wliat  would  be  the  result. 

When  Erich  removed  his  hat  and  fully  displayed  his  fine  face 
and  the  strength  of  character  shown  in  it,  it  seemed  to  Prancken 
that  he  had  never  seen  him  before. 

He  shuddered  as  he  thought  how  he  was  exposing  himself  to 
danger. 

Anger  and  scorn,  gentleness  and  smiles,  appeared  by  turns  on 
■  his  face ;  he  muttered  unintelligibly,  and  occasionally  broke  out 
in  a  short,  singular  laugh. 

"  In  fact  I  am  surprised  at  you — utterly  surprised,"  said  he  to 
himself.  "  I  would  not  have  believed  it  of  you,  my  good  Otto, 
ths  1  you  could  any  longer  lie  so  magnanimous  and  self-forgetful— 
such  an  out-and-out  friend  !  How  often  have  you  been  told,  and 
believed  it  too,  that  you  were  entirely  through  with  such  nonsense, 
and  more  knowing  than  you  fully  believed  yourself  to  be  ! 
Shame  on  you,  so  to  belie  your  own  innocence  and  virtue  !  Here 
you  sit,  and  are  a  friend,  a  most  tender  brother,  a  very  high- 
priest  of  fate  to  another  man  who  is  a  mere  piece  of  philan- 
thropy— nothing  but  philanthropy— pure  philanthropy  in  a  full 
beard.  Ali  his  thoughts  are  most  noble  and  devoted  to  the 
good  of  mankind,  and  yet  a  good  streak  of  luck  pleases  noble 
philanthropy  as  much  as  anybody  else." 

Prancken  laid  his  head  back  on  the  cushion  and  gazed 
smilingly  at  the  sky.  He  would  take  good  care  that  noble 
philanthropy,  sitting  here  beside  him  in  the  carriage,  should  not 
interfere  with  his  plans,  and  what  he  himself  was  unequal  to,  his 
sister  Bella  should  do  for  him. 

There  was  something  violent  in  Prancken's  ordinary  demeanor. 
The  uniform  which  he  had  worn  from  childhood,  seemed  to  put 
a  certain  restraint  on  his  actions,  and  had  given  him  a  character 
which  drew  him  back  from  intercourse  with  the  common  run  of 
men.  He  was  perfectly  at  home  when  in  the  society  of  his  com- 
rades, or  when  on  duty.  He  showed  no  peculiar  ability,  yet  was 
a  good  officer,  and  knew  how  to  command  and  exercise  men 
and  horses.  Now,  since  he  had  doffed  his  uniform,  and  taken 
to  citizen's  dress,  it  seemed  to  him  as  though   he  would  fall  tc 
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pieces  ;  so  he  carried  himself  bolt-upright  and  wished  every 
movement  to  proclaim  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  common 
herd  of  mortals.  In  the  regiment  he  had  ilwajs  coram-inded 
others,  but  now  he  had  entered  the  service  of  dutj  where  he 
had  only  himself  to  command.  Cast  upon  his  own  n-sources, 
he  found,  to  his  chagrin,  that  he  was  nothmg  w  ithout  companion- 
ship. The  world  seemed  barren  and  stupid  to  htm,  and  he  had 
consequently  assumed  a  bitter,  ironical  tone,  that  seemed  to 
give  him  a  certain  superiority  oier  this  drcar>  round  of  iife, 
without  parades,  play,  or  the  ballet 

It  was  with  a  sort  of  envy  thit  he  lookLd  upon  Erich,  who, 
without  any  external  position,  nay,  even  plunged  in  poverty, 
sat  so  quietly  beside  him  enjojing  the   landscape  as  though  it 

Erich  was,  in  fact,  in  a  better  condition  than  Prancken.  When 
he  had  entered  military  life,  he  remained  under  all  circumstan- 
ces a  man  centred  in  himself.  He  never  had  entered  into  fa- 
miliar intercourse  with  his  comrades ;  and  now,  since  he  had 
put  on  citizen's  dress,  his  whole  outward  life  had  changed. 

"  I  envy  you,"  said  Prancken,  after  looking  at  him  for  a  long 
time  without  speaking. 

"  You  envy  me  ?" 

"At  first  itgrieved metothinkthat a manofyour abilityshould 
be  obliged  to  enter  private  service — and  what  a  sendee  !  But  it 
is  probably  very  fortunate  for  a  man  to  be  obliged  to  do  some- 
thing for  his  living." 

"That  would  be  a  hard  task  for  the  young  mill ionare,"  an- 
swered Erich.  "There  are  two  things  which  arouse  a  man's 
strength — the  idea  and  its  realization." 

"  I  beg  pardon,  1  don't  quite  understand  you." 

"  Let  me  explain." 

"  I  am  listening." 

"  He  who  calls  his  strength  into  action  for  the  sake  of  an  Idea, 
almost  becomes  a  genius,  no  matter  how  small  and  unnoticeahle 
his  sphere  of  duty  may  be.  He  who  works  for  pay,  in  order  to 
satisfy  common  needs  or  luxurious  tastes,  is  a  common  worker, 
for  common  wants  compel  him.  The  hillside  would  not  he 
planted  with  vines,  the  forest  would  not  be  cleared,  the  ship  not 
steered,  the  plough  not  dragged,  did  not  common  necessity  call 
to  the  work.  Where  both  unite — and  they  are  not  incompati- 
ble— there  is  true  manhood.  A  nobleman  who  enters  the  world, 
has  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  heir  of  an  idea — the  idea  of 
honor." 

Prancken  nodded,  and  yet  was  provoked.  This  man  dared  to 
pass  judgment  upon,  and  explain  nobility.  Nobility  and  faith 
should  never  be  explained  and  proved;  they  are  simply  unim 
peachable  facts  of  history. 
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Both  became  silent  again,  asking  themselves  what  would  come 
of  this  unexpected  association  of  their  lives.  They  had  been, 
only  slightly  acquainted  with  each  other  in  the  service,  but  now 
something  else  might  happen. 

Shadows  were  already  lying  in  tiie  valley,  but  on  the  hills  the 
sun  yet  lingered.  They  drove  through  the  town.  Happy  crowds 
thronged  the  streets ;  girls  were  walking  about  arm  in  arm ; 
the  young  men,  singly  or  in  groups,  strolled  along,  exchanging 
pleasant  greetings,  nods  and  smiles.  The  old  people  sat  before 
their  houses.  The  fountalf.  in  the  market-place  gurgled  from 
its  fourfold  jet,  and  farfuvi  uj),  along  the  road  by  the  shore,  there 
was  merry  singing. 

"Oh,  what  a  happy  life  we  Germans  lead !"  cried  Erich.  "At 
evening  laboring  men  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the  shade  in  this 
treeless  wine-land." 

Again  the  men  proceeded  silently,  and  Prancken  drew  back 
hastily  as,  he  knew  not  how — like  a  dream,  like  a  far-off  vision- 
he  saw  himself  standing  opposite  to  the  man  beside  him,  with  a 
pistol  in  his  hand — in  a  duel.  Whence  came  the  vision  ?  He 
did  not  understand  it,  and  yet — could  it  be  a  presentiment? 

He  turned  eagerly  to  conversation.  A  peculiarity  innate 
in  his  character,  and  which  nature  and  education  had  developed, 
was  a  social  virtue  which  may  be  called  complacency  with  the 
world.  And  so,  in  order  to  banish  the  singular  vision,  as  well 
as  to  bring  his  social  virtue  into  play,  he  told  where  he  had  been. 
He  had,  at  the  recommendation  of  his  brother-in-law,  Count 
Clodwig  von  Wolfegarten,  been  paying  a  visit  to  a  very  respecta- 
ble landed  proprietor  of  the  vicinity,  in  order,  provided  it  should 
be  mutually  agreeable,  to  become  his  pupil. 

Tills  landed  proprietor,  Weidman  by  name,  who  was  some- 
times called  Marchminister  {for  in  the  year  1848  he  had  been 
minister  for  three  days,  as  an  ice-breajcer  to  stem  the  incoming 
torrent  of  the  revolution),  was  looked  upon  in  all  that  neigh- 
borhood as  an  authority  in  agricultural  as  well  as  political  af- 

Prancken  went  on  in  his  narration,  and  the  more  he  did  so,  the 
more  he  enjoyed  his  own  spicy  way  of  talking,  and  the  deeper 
he  plunged  into  it.     He  began  ; 

''  1  would  like  to  know  how  he  would  please  you.  He  has 
also—,"  and  at  the  word  "also"  Prancken  stopped  and  then 
proceeded  quickly — "  has  also,  like  so  many  benefactors  of  the 
world,  constantly  at  hand  a  large  amount  of  good  precepts, 
with  which  one  might  stock  a  convent  of  Capuchins." 

They  both  laughed,  and  Prancken  continued : 

"  Ah,  the  world  only  exists  by  means  of  superstition.  All 
the  fine  poetry  of  being  a  landowner  is  nothing'  but  money- 
seeking,  which  quickly  takes  the  rouge  from  the  '  evening.rcd' 
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and  the  'morning-red.'  This  Henr  Weidman  and  his  sons 
think  of  nothing  but  making  money.  He  has  six  sons,  live  of 
whom  I  know ;  and  they  seem  to  he  in  impertinently  good  health, 
with   pretentiously   white,    faultless   teeth,    and    all   wear   long 

"  All  these  hills  which  travellers  admire  so  much  are  obliged 
to  furnish  wine  for  them,  on  their  surface,  and  their  bowels  must 
give  them  slate  and  manganese,  ore  and  chemicals.  They  have 
fine  factories,  and  so  they  ail  work  '"to  ^^ch  other's  hands.  I 
have  heard  that  they  draw;  forty  ijj'jj[[';rent  materials  from  beech- 
wood,  and  send  the  exhausted  coa.  -o  P-iris  restaurants.  Isn't 
that  a  beautiful  enthusiasm  for  nature?  And  now  for  father 
Weidman.  Don't  you  enjoy  the  singing  of  nightingales  ? 
Father  Weidman  has,  during  his  reign,  promulgated  an  edict  of 
toleration,  because  nightingales  eat  insects,  and  are  useful  to  ag- 
riculture in  field  and  forest.  Father  Weidman  inhabits  a  ruined 
castle,  and  yet  if  a  minstrel  should  come  to  that  castle  to-day, 
he  would  not  be  listened  to,  unless  he  sang  a  stave  from  the  no- 
ble ballad  by  means  of  which  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  unite 
magically  to  form  Ammonia,  My  head  is  all  in  a  whirl  with 
superphosphate  and  potash.  Do,  you  suppose,"  asked  Pranck- 
en  directly,  "that  it  is  an  object  ivorth  striving  for,  to  increase  the 
nourishment  of  mankind  by  a  few  sacks  of  potatoes?" 

But  before  Erich  could  answer,  Prancken  added:  "Ah!  there 
is  just  nothing  that  one  would  really  like  to  be!  A  soldier  is 
about  the  only  thing." 

As  they  were  ascending  the  steep  hill,  and  could  overlook  the 
bioad  river  with  its  islandi,  Prancken  said,  as  he  pointed  up  the 
stream  to  a  bright  white  building  standing  on  its  bank,  "See, 
there  is  the  Villa  Sonnenkamp,  also  called  the  Villa  Eden. 
That  large  glass  dome  on  which  the  setting  sun  is  yet  shining 
is  the  palm-house.  Herr  Sonnenkamp  is  an  enthusiastic  gar- 
dener ;  his  green-houses  and  fruit-plantations  excel  those  of  the 

Erich  stood  up  in  the  carriage  and  looked  back  at  the  land- 
scape, and  at  the  house,  where  perhaps  a  new  life  had  been  pre- 
pared for  him.     When  he  sat  down,  Prancken  offered  him  a 

F,rich  thanked  him,  but  had  given  up  smoking.  Prancken 
said,  smiling : 

"He  who  doesn't  smoke  is  noman  for  Herr  Sonnenkamp."  He 
sharply  accented  the  word  "Herr."*  "Next  to  his  plants,  his 
thief  pride  is  possessing  the  greatest  number  of  choice  cigars, 
and  he  was  peculiarly  grateful   to  me,  when  I  once  told  him  he 

*"  Herr,"  in  some  connecllons,  indicates  more  die nity  than  the  English 
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had  a  seraglio  of  cigars.     I  don't  see  how  any  one  ^vho  refused 
his  cigars  could  get  along  with  him." 

"  I  can  smoke,  but  am  not  obhged  to,"  said  Erich,  accepting 

"  Yoi!  seem  to  me  to  be  not  only  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  but 
a  veritable  philosopher." 
Still  the  travellers  went  on. 
Erich  looked  down.     A  host  of  thoughts  agitated  his  soul. 


0  wonderful  xvotld !  Invisible  powers  hover  in  the  air  ;  a 
human  soul  wanders,  and  never  dreams  that  another  soul  is 
pressing  toward  it,  and  that  they  both  will  have  one  destiny. 
It  is  the  greatness  of  the  human  spirit,  that  there  is  a  presenti- 
ment which  calls  up  in  the  consciousness  of  the  one,  as  though 
they  two  were  to  have  one  life,  a  man  whose  name  he  has  never 
heard,  whose  face  he  has  not  seen,  of  whose  existence  he  has  no 
knowledge. 

He  who  with  an  entire  abnegation  of  self  has  devoted  his  life 
to  the  good  of  others,  may  at  any  hour  free. himself  from  his 
individuality,  and  become  absorbed  in  thoughts  of  the  universal 
good.  Then  does  he  speak  the  creating  word,  "  Be  soul  of  my 
soul,"  and  the  word  which  redeems  from  inborn  sin,  "I  am  my 
brother's  keeper." 

CHAPTER   V. 

THE  OLD  NOBLEMAN   AND  HIS  BEAt;TIFUL  WIFE. 

TO  Wolfs garten,"  said  the  sign-post  at  the  edge  of  the  forest 
of  tall  trees  which  they  were  entering.  Here  we  are,  on 
the  nobleman's  territory.  Every  stranger  who  comes  this  way, 
and  asks  about  that  simple  manor-house  which  he  sees  in  the 
distance,  with  the  old-fashioned  gables,  is  told  that  there  dwell 
two  happy  mortals,  to  whom  nothing  is  wanting  but  to  be 
blessed  with  children. 

Tliere  are  men  who  completely  satisfy  the  soul.  When  two 
persons  sit  together  and  talk  of  one  of  them,  each  feels  happy 
in  the  recognition  and  setting  forth  of  the  pure  and  beautiful  in 
his  life,  and  is  grateful  for  any  new  lighl  that  the  other  can  give 
him.  But,  singularly  enough,  one  soon  gets  tired  of  the  repre- 
sentation and  explanation  of  the  purely  beautiful ! 

Then,  again,  there  are  men,  who,  when  two  are  talking  con- 
fidentially, furnish  an  inexhaustible  source  of  remark,  which, 
however,  generally  turns  upon  their  disagreeable  qualities,  while 
the  qualities  which  are  attractive  are  kept  in  the  background. 
When  the  conversation  is  ending,  they  feel  obliged  to  add  : 
"And  yet,  when  I  meet  him  as  a  friend,  I'm  not  a  hypocrite,  for 
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he  has  not  only  mucli  that  is  deceitful  ahout  him,  but  much 
that  is  good  too." 

Clodwig  was  a  character  of  the  first  sort :  his  wife,  Bella,  born 
Baroness  von  Prancken,  was  of  the  second. 

Clodwig  was  a  nobleman  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  affable  men  who  win  everybody  at  first 
sight,  for  he  had  a  noble  reserve  and  reticence.  But  the  inde- 
pendent proprietor ;  the  manufacturer  as  well  as  the  day-laborer ; 
the  priest  and  the  workingman ;  officers  and  merchants  in  the 
cities — everybody,  regarded  him  with  singular  love  and  rever- 
ence, and  looked  upon  him  as  an  ornament  to  the  landscape — a 
mighty  tree  on  the  hill-top,  under  whose  shadow  they  could  en- 
joy Nature's  aspects,  and  which  they  prayed  no  storm   might 

In  every  necessity,  Clodwig  von  Wolfsgarten  could  be  looked 
to  for  advice  and  aid,  with  the  utmost  confidence.  He  had  al- 
ways lived  away  from  home  till  within  the  last  five  years,  during 
which  period  hhdm         dfh  d    me.       Bella  von 

Woltsgarten  \  ly  m  d         d    1        1  ved.     Site  was 

more  affable  th       h      h    1      d        d      h  d  in  her  little, 

low  carriage  d  by        p         f  d  ppl  d  po  les,  she  drove 

over  the   cou'      j       d    1  ryb  d>  1     k  d   at  her  with 

wonder,  for  shhldh  hihhhd  sat  beside  her, 

and  the  serva  h     b     k  se  t      M     y    id  people  who 

aie  always  find         so        h    g  la  fashions,  main- 

tained that  he    h  Id    g    h  g      h      she   was  mis- 

tress elsewher       b        h        -is  bj  h    case.     Towiird 

her  husband    h      as    II  1ml)      ddf  ;so  much  so 

indeed  as  son  mak     h  f  rtable   by  voliibly 

rehearsing,   ev  h      p  h       g     d  his    uniform 

calmness,  and  h     g  d 

Erich  could      1    j  m      b       h  h     Clodwig's  mar- 

riage with  Bell    hdmdf      h  Idh  ppened  just  as 

he  left  the  a  H     h  d  B  11     b   t  never  Count 

Wolfsgarten,      hhdf  yj  d         dthe   office  of 

Arnhassador      f  h      1     1  ry  h     P  p  1  court,   where 

Erich's  father  hdb      m       q  d       hhm 

Clodwig  was  known  m  the  learned  world  through  a  little 
arch^ological  work  with  very  costly  engravings ;  for,  next  to  his 
passion  for  music,  he  pursued  antiquarian  science  with  all  that 
seriousness  and  persistency  which  characterized  his  whole  being. 
He  was  especially  remarkable  for  not  allowing  any  science  or 
any  art  to  go  unnoticed. 

Childless,  and  made  a  widower  at  Rome,  he  had  returned  to 
his  native  country,  become  a  member  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, and  made  himself  illustrious  in  support  of  what  is  known  as 
moderate  progress ;   and  here,  during  the  session,  he  became  in- 
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limate  with  old  Herr  von  Prancken,  who  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Assembly.  There  soon  sprang  up  an  interesting  attachment 
to  Bella  von  Prancken,  who  made  an  imposing  appearance  and 
was  especially  noted  for  her  remarkable  skill  in  playing  the 
piano.  Bella  had — if  such  an  unchivalrous  expression  is  pennis- 
Kible — become  a  perennial  flower.  She  had  been,  in  her  bloom, 
tlie  handsomest  woman  at  court,  but  now  a  new  growth  had 
sprung  up  in  society,  for  which  she  had  no  affinity. 

Bella  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world.  In  company  with 
Iwo  English  women  she  had  visited  Italy,  Greece,  and  Egypt, 
hiring  a  clever  courier,  who  attended  to  ever>thing  for  her. 
Now,  having  returned  to  court,  she  occupied  herself  in  society 
with  that  resignation  which  becomes  a  superior  nature  when 
brought  into  contact  with  such  commonplace  things.  She  con- 
versed much  with  Clodwig  von  Wolfegarten,  and  he  acted  on 
the  assumption  that  the  frivohtiesof  society  hardly  attracted  her 
lion,  for  she  had  at  the  otitset  conducted  herself  as  a  ripe 
e  interested  only  in  loftier  things.  She  entered  into  Clod- 
favorite  archeeological  occupations  with  great  interest  and 
It  will  readily  be  understood  that  they  met  every- 
where ;  and  when  either  was  not  present,  Bella  or  Ciodwig  was 
asked  if  the  other  was  unwell  or  detained. 

Bella  had  no  porcelain  figures  or  similar  trifles  on  her  table, 
but  only  choice  imitations  of  antiques ;  and  she  wore  a  long 
amber  chain,  which  had  been  found  in  the  grave  of  a  noble 
Roman  lady.  She  had  a  large  photo  graph -album,  containing 
views  of  her  travels,  and  was  happy  to  go  through  them  again 
with  Ciodwig,  and  receive  information  from  him  in  regard  to 
them;  for  him  too  she  would  sometimes  play,  though  she  had 
given  up  doing  it  in  society. 

The  entire  court  once  did  something  new.  It  continually 
carried  between  Bella  and  Ciodwig  the  inspired  things  that  one 
had  said  of  the  other,  and  even  the  highest  authorities  busied 
themselves  in  encouraging  the  pair,  for  it  was  perceived  that 
both  were  backward  in  changing  their  relation.  II 
however,  and  their  betrothal  was  celebrated  in 
circles  of  court  society. 

Evil  tongues  now  declared — (they  should  surely  be  allowed  to 
wag  at  last,  which  was  no  more  than  a  fair  compensation  for 
being  so  exceedingly  good  hitherto) — Chat  two  interesting  things 
had  happened.  Bella  had  stipulated  that  her  betrothed  should 
never  mention  his  firs'  wife,  and  old  Prancken  had  asked  the 
physician  in  ordinary  how  much  longer  Count  Wolfsgarten 
would  probably  live.  And  he  was  said  to  have  laughed  very 
peculiarly  whetv  the  doctor  assured  him  that  such  old  gentlemen, 
who  live  such  measured,  quiet,  and  passionless  lives,  reach  an 
incalculable  age. 
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Bella's  conduct  contradicted  the  calumny  that  she  had  hoped 
1(1  be  a  rich  young  widow.  A  short  time  before  their  marriage, 
Clodwig  had  had  an  attack  of  vertigo,  and  Bella  had  managed 
S.0  that  from  that  day  forth,  wherever  he  went,  and  sometimes 
without  his  knowledge,  he  was  attended  by  a  servant.  She 
tended  the  old  gentleman  with  the  greatest  and  most  earnest 
care.  He  revived  again,  and  now  since  they  had  returned  to 
their  estate,  he  had  gained  new  vigor. 

At  the  baths  where  they  spent  the  summer,  Clodwig  and 
Bella  were  notable  personages,  and  Bella  was  honored  not  onl)- 
for  her  beauty,  but  for  her  immaculate  constancy  and  the  almost 
anxious  care  with  which  she  guarded  her  old  husband. 

CHAPTER  VI. 


THERE  was  yet  daylight  on  the  hill,  as  they  approached  the 
manor-house  of  Wolfsgarten.  As  they  were  ascending  the 
last  elevation,  through  the  park,  they  saw  a  beautiful  girl  in  a 
blue  summer-dress,  standing  by  the  road  amid  the  green  trees. 

The  girl,  who  had  caught  sight  of  the  carriage,  turned  around 
quickly.  Two  bright  blue  ribbons  fastened  behind,  as  the  fashion 
was,  played  in  the  evening  wind.  The  girl's  appearance  was 
buoyant,  and  at  the  same  time  delicate. 

"Ah,"  cried  Prancken,  "we  have  hit  the  cold-meat  society 
at  my  sister's  to-day.  That  lovely  child  who  turned  away  so 
quickly  is  the  daughter  of  the  justice  of  the  peace,  and  comes 
fresh-baked  from  the  pan  of  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  You  will  find  her  a  genuine  Rhine-girl ; 
my  sistet  has  given  her  the  appropriate  name  Musselina,  there 
is  something  permanently  summery  about  her.  The  gill  has 
already  announced  us  to  the  party." 

Smoothing  his  hair  with  a  pocket-brush,  he  continued : 

"  The  family  is  very  respectable,  very  honorable :  the  little 
one  is  somewhat  too  good  an  article  to  amuse  one's  self  wJUi, 
and  so  one  keeps  a  cheaper  quality  to  smoke  in  the  open  air." 

Prancken  suddenly  perceived  that  he  was  speaking  to  Erich, 
and  hastily  added : 

"That's  what  our  comrade,  Don  Giovanno  Nipper,  who  is 
always  betting,  would  say.  Do  you  know  that  that  nonsensical 
fellow  is  now  a  cripple  at  Wiesbaden,  and  is  dragged  about  in  a 
hand-carriage  ?" 

Prancken's  whole  existence  seemed  to  expand ;  he  sprang  joy- 
ously from  the  carriage,  stretched  out  his  hand  to  Erich,  and 

"  Welcome  to  Wolfsgarten !" 
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Several  carriages  were  standing  in.  the  yard,  and  in  the  garden 
they  met  the  ladies  of  the  party.  They  were  sitting  on  slight 
chairs,  with  fans  and  sunshades  in  their  hands,  around  a  circu- 
lar bed  of  luxuriantly-growing  forget-me-nots,  in,  the  midst  of 
which  arose  blooming  red  rhododendrons. 

"  We  are  no  disturbers  of  the  peace.  Keep  your  seats,  la- 
dies," cried  Prancken  pleasantly,  as  he  approached. 

Bella  saluted  her  brother,  and  then  Erich,  whom  slie  immedi- 
ately recognized.  He  was  introduced  to  the  others — the  justice's 
wife.  Miss  Lina — these  were  both  happy  to  renew  the  acquaint- 
ance of  yesterday.  Then  he  was  presented  to  the  district- 
doctor's  wife  and  her  sister — the  head-forester's  wife  and  her 
mamma ;  then  to  the  apothecary's  wife,  tlie  burgomaster's,  the 
school- director's ;  and  then  to  the  wives  of  two  merchants  and 
two  manufacturers.  The  elite  of  the  town  seemed  to  be  present 
in  full  force. 

They  said  that  the  gentlemen  had  gone  to  a  place  near  by,  to 
take  a  look  at  the  surrounding  country. 

Their  conversation  had  probably  not  been  very  animated,  and 
Erich's  appearance  awakened  interest.  The  director's  wife,  a 
large,  handsome  woman,  whom  Bella  called  Frau  Kleiderlied 
(lay-figure)^for,  in  fact,  she  was  very  skilful  in  dressing,  and 
everything  became  her — took  her  lorgnette  and  examined  the 
landscape,  bringing  Erich  also  into  view ;  and  the  prospect 
seemed  to  be  by  no  means  unpleasing. 

After  the  first  questions  as  to  how  long  it  was  since  he  had. 
seen  the  Rhine,  had  been  asked,  and  he  h-.d  told  how  every- 
thing had  seemed  quite  new  again,  and  had  almost  intoxicated 
him  with  delight — Erich  said  how  charming  he  found  it  to  see 
the  young  ladies  crowned  with  garlands  of  living  flowers  and 
green  leaves ;  adding  that  it  was  undoubtedlynatuml  affinity  that 
gave  woman  the  exclusive  right  of  wearing  garlands,  while  men, 
when  they  went  on  a  pleasure  excursion,  were  at  most  only  al- 
lowed to  wear  on  their  round  black  hats  a  laurel-wreath,  twined 
by  some  fair  hand,  which  makes  them  appear  extremely  comical. 

However  trifling  this  remark  may  seem,  the  way  in  which 
Erich  made  it,  at  once  aroused  their  good-will,  and  the  whole 
circle  smiled  pleasantly,  and  felt  at  once  that  here  was  a  man 
who  could  enter  with  gusto  into  customs  with  which  he  was  not 

Bella  understood  how  to  draw  her  guest  out. 

"Is  it  not  true.  Captain,"  she  asked,  "that  the  Greeks  and 
Rornans  wore  their  decorations  on  their  heads,  while  we  mod- 
erns, who  think  so  much  of  our  hearts,  wear  ours  on  our 
breasts  ?" 

Then  she  told  about  an  antique  iaurel-wreath  which  she  had 
seen  at  Rome,  and  asked  Erich   if  they  used  to  have  class  dis- 
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i  there ;  and  without  knowing  it,  Erich  was  led  on  to 
speak  of  the  various  crowns  of  triumph  ;  and  a  great  deal  of 
mirth  was  occasioned  by  his  relating  how,  when  a  general  had 
succored  a  beleaguered  city,  he  received  a  crown  made  simply 

"And  what  did  they  call  this  crown?"  asked  Bella. 

"  Succoring  crown." 

This  expression  occasioned  considerable  merriment. 

The  girls,  who  were  standing  by  in  groups,  and  understood 
very  well  what  they  were  about,  called  out  to  a  pretty  hoy  who 
was  playing  by  a  fountain  farther  down  the  hill,  and  sprang 
down  with  flying  robes.  But  when  they  reached  the  spring, 
they  did  not  trouble  themselves  much  about  the  child,  but  told 
each  other  what  an  extremely  interesting  man  the  new-comer 

"  He's  handsomer  than  the  Architect,"  said  the  apothccarj-'s 
daughter. 

"  And  handsomer  than  Herrvon  Prancken  too,"  added  Hildc- 
gard,  the  school-director's  daughter. 

The  justice's  daughter,  Lina,  was  in  the  enviable  position  of 
being  able  to  say  that  she  had  met  him  yesterday  at  the  convent 
on  the  island.  Her  lather  had  conjectured  that  he  must  be  of 
French  extraction,  for  his  family  had,  as  his  very  name  imphed, 
been  Huguenot  immigrants. 

The  apothecary's  daughter,  whose  brother  was  a  lieutenant, 
and  who  prided  herself  greatly  on  account  of  it,  promised  soon 
to  ask  him  for  more  definite  information  m  legard  to  the  Cap- 

Lina,  in  her  thoughtless  way,  proposed  that  they  should  make 
a  wreath  and  put  it  on  the  stranger's  head  unawares. 

The  wreath  was  quickly  prepared;  but  not  one  of  the  girls, 
not  even  Lina,  was  bold  enough  to  carry  out  the  odd  proposi- 

In  the  mean  time,  Erich  sat  among  the  women  and  told  them 
earnestly  how  great  he  considered  the  happiness  of  those  who 
lived  surrounded  by  such  beautiful  natural  sceneiy.  "Even  if 
one  does  not  know  it,  his  whole  nature  is  expanded ;  and  he  feels 
the  result  of  this  when  he  is  brought  into  contact  with  less  elo- 
quent landscapes."    No  one  ventured  to  answer,  until  Bella  said : 

"  When  one  praises  the  landscape  in  which  we  live,  he  seems 
almost  to  flatter  us,  as  though  he  had  said  something  in  praise  of 
our  dress  or  house  or  something  else  that  belongs  to  us." 

They  all  assented,  although  it  could  not  be  told  whether  Bella 
had  agreed  or  disagreed  with  what  had  been  said. 

Then  she  asked  Erich  about  his  mother,  and  mentioned  quite 
incidentally,  but  nevertheless  with  some  stress,  that  his  mother's 
only  brother.  Baron  von  Burgholz,  had  died  quite  suddenly  at 
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Madeira.     So  now  the  ladies  understood  that  Erich  was  at  least 
half  noble. 

Bella  spoke  so  easily,  that  speaking  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of 
secondary  consideration  with  her.  Seeing  and  being  seen  were 
her  principal  objects.  When  she  spoke  she  hardly  changed 
a  single  feature ;  scarcely  moved  her  lips  even,  and  it  was  only 
when  she  smiled  that  her  small  and  beautiful  teeth  could  bo 

Bella  knew  that  when  Erich  spoke  he  regarded  her  closely, 
and  she  faced  him  with  as  much  calmness  as  if  she  were  stand- 
ing before  her  mirror. 

She  now,  in  a  vet/  friendly  manner,  introduced  Erich  person- 
ally to  the  head-forester's  charming  wife,  who  was  a  skilful  bal- 
lad-singer, asking  him,  at  the  same  time,  if  he  sang  much  now. 
He  answered  that  he  had  been  out  of  practice  for  years. 

The  evening  was  unusually  sultry.  An  oppressive  closeness 
lay  on  mountain  and  valley,  for  far  otf  a  storm  was  brewing. 
The  ladies  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  be  better  to 
await  the  storm  at  Wolfegarten  or  return  home  at  once. 

"  If  the  gentlemen  were  only  here  to  settle  the  point !"  The 
chief-forester's  wife  confessed  that  she  was  afraid  of  a  storm. 

"There  you  sympathize  with  your  sister,"  said  Erich, 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  at  all  afraid,"  said  her  sister. 

"  Pardon  me !  I  do  not  mean  you,  but  the  noble  songstress 
who  lives  in  this  shrubbery.  Don't  you  notice  that  lady  nightin- 
gale, who  was  singing  so  loudly  a  minute  ago,  has  become 

This  remark  set  them  all  going  again,  and  each  one  told  how 
she  was  affected  by  a  storm. 

"I  think,"  said  Erich,  "that  not  only  our  characters  can 
be  told  from  the  effect  which  a  storm  has  on  us,  but  even  the 
vegetative  life  of  our  brain — what  is  known  as  temperament  and 
nervous  disposition.  We  are  so  little  in  sympathy  with  the  life 
of  nature,  that  the  sights  and  sounds  of  atmospheric  phenomena 
awe  us,  as  though  what  the  ancients  believed  were  true,  and  we 
suddenly  heard  a  voice  crying  from  the  air,  '  Lo  [  thou  walkest 
and  breathest  in  a  world  mysteriously  moved !'  " 

"  Ah,  here  come  the  gentlemen!"  they  cried  out  suddenly. 
Two  beautiful  setter-dogs  sprang  into  the  garden,  aud  imme- 
diately ran  up  to  Prancken's  dog,  which  seemed  quite  a  stranger 
to  them,  and  sniffed  him,  as  if  to  learn  what  he  had  seen  in  his 
travels.     After  the  dogs,  came  the  gentlemen. 

Although  Count  Clodwig  was  personally  unknown  to  Erich, 
the  latter  immediately  recognized  him.  That  unruffled  calm- 
ness, that  settled  affability  in  his  smooth-shaven,  elderly  face, 
which,  how-ever,  bore  no  trace  of  decay  or  weakness,  could 
only  belong  to  Clodwig  von  Wolfsgarten.     All  the  others  had 
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grouped  themselves  around  him,  and  each  showed  toward  him 
a    certain   deference,    as   though    he   were   the   prince   of  the 

Clodwig  possessed  two  pecuUarities  seldom  united  in  the  same 
person :  he  was  amiable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  imposing ;  and 
though  he  never  evinced  any  aristocratic  haughtiness,  and  was 
kind  and  affable  to  all,  yet,  from  that  very  fact,  it  could  he  seen 
that  he  was  recognized  as  their  superior. 

As  Erich  was  introduced  to  him,  his  face  suddenly  lig'htcd  up, 
and  pleasant  recollections  shone  from  every  feature. 

"Welcome  as  the  son  of  my  Roman  friend  I  You  have  a 
right  to  come  to  me,"  said  lie,  pressing  his  gold  spectacles  more 
closely  to  his  eyes  with  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand. 

The  manner  in  which  Clodwig  said  this  was  so  deliberate  and 
feeling,  that  everybody  received  the  impression  that  it  had  often 
been  the  subject  of  his  thoughts;  and  in  his  tone  there  was 
something  so  eager,  that  the  surprise  seemed  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  fulfilment  of  a  long-expected  gratification. 

"  You  have  your  father's  voice,"  said  the  Count.  " !  was  much 
grieved  to  hear  of  his  death.  I  had  been  intending  to  write  to 
him  for  years,  until  it  was  too  late." 

Clodwig  then  introduced  Erich  to  the  other  men,  as  though 
it  increased  his  own  dignity  to  do  so. 

"  I  introduce  to  you  a  new  comrade, "'said  he,  smiling,  as  he 
turned  to  an  old  gentleman  with  a  big  red  face  and  snow-white, 
closely-cut  hair.     This  is  our  Major — Major  Grassier." 

The  Major  bowed,  much  gratified,  and  extended  to  Erich  a 
hand  which  had  lost  its  first  finger;  but  the  old  man  knew 
very  well  how  to  press  a  stranger's  hand.  He  bowed  again, 
but  said  nothing. 

The  other  gentlemen  were  then  introduced,  among  them 
the  architect  Erhnrdt,  a  handsome  young  man,  wearing  on  his 
sunburnt  face  a  fine  moustache  and  imperial.  As  soon  as  he 
was  presented  he  excused  himself  to  the  Count,  saying  that  he 
had  business  at  the  quarry  to  attend  to. 

The  school-director  told  Erich  that  Erhardt  was  a  pupil  to 
Professor  Einsiedcl. 

The  ladies  called  the  Major  away  from  the  men,  and  gave  him 
a  scolding,  and  the  justice's  wife  distinguished  herself  by  rating 
him  for  having  forsaken  the  women  all  day  and  keeping  with  the 
men — he  who  had  always  been  so  attentive  to  the  Ijidies,  and 
was  their  faithful  guardian.     So  he  had  to  beg  their  pardon. 

The  Major  had  hardly  seated  himself  before  the  girls  had  put 
on  his  white  head  the  wreath  prepared  for  Erich.  He  bowed 
playfully,  and  wished  that  some  one  would  bring  a  mirror,  that 
he  might  see  himself  too.  He  shook  his  finger  at  Lina,  and 
asked  if  sha  had  learned  such  tricks  at   ' 
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The  Major  was  evidently  the  target  at  which  they  discharged 
the  arrows  of  their  wit.  There  is  hardly  any  company  in  which 
somebodj'  is  not  either  forced  to  act  in  that  capacity,  or  to  sur- 
render himself  with  as  good  grace  as  possible.  The  Major  made 
more  sport  for  everybody  who  knew  him  than  he  himself  was 
aware  of,  for  everybody  smiled  good-naturedly  whenever  he  was 
thonght  or  spoken  of 

A  gust  of  wind  blew  over  the  broad  top  of  the  hill.  The  flags 
on  the  manor-house  were  lowered,  and  the  cushioned  chairs 
quickly  brought  under  cover.  A  feeling  of  comfort  came  over 
them  all  as  they  sat  cosily  within  the  lighted  saloon,  while  the 
storm  raged  without. 

For  some  time  nothing  was  spoken  of  but  the  storm.  The 
Major  gave  an  account  of  a  little  skirmish  they  had  once  had 
while  it  was  thundering  and  lightning  fearfully.  He  didn't  tell 
it  very  well,  but  they  understood  what  he  meant — how  horrible 
it  was  to  murder  each  other  while  the  heavens  spoke. 

The  justice's  ivife  told  how  a  young  man,  who  wasjust  about 
to  take  a  false  oath,  suddenly  let  his  hand  fall,  as  there  came  a 
clap  of  thunder,  and  cried  out,  "  I  did  it  !" 

The  head-forester  said,  laughing,  that  the  storm  was  a  very 
good  thing,  for  it  certainly  tamed  the  game.  The  school-di- 
rector gave  a  glowing  account  of  how  difficult  it  was  to  keep 
the  children  busy  in  tiie  school-room  during  a  storm,  and  how 
it  was  impossible  to  proceed  with  the  lessons,  and  he  abso- 
lutely did  not  know  what  to  do. 

All  turned  their  eyes  on  Erich  to  see  if  he,  too,  had  not  some- 
thing to  say,  hut  he  only  remarked : 

"  What  seems  to  us,  as  we  sit  here,  a  furious  tempest,  is 
down  there,  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  or  above  in  Alsace,  only  distant 
heat-lightning,  which  cools  the  unusual  warmth  of  the  day. 
There,  they  are  comfortably  sitting  in  gardens  or  on  balconies, 
peacefully  breathing  in  the  pure  air.  I  believe  that  in  feeling 
there  are  geographical  divisions  and  zones." 

He  said  this  calmly ;  he  knew  how  to  make  the  present  for- 
gotten. The  foi-ester's  wife,  who  was  sitting  in  an  anteroom, 
in  the  darkness,  pressing  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  now  came 
into  the  saloon,  tranquillized  by  Erich's  words,  which  she  must 
have  caught. 

Erich  spoke  much.  In  spite  of  manifold  eTtpcricncc,  he  still 
believed  that  much  was  to  be  gained  by  conversation,  that  one's 
ideas  become  clearer  by  it,  and  that  it  is  not  simply  a  means  of 
passing  away  the  time.  He  therefore  put  his  whole  sou!  into  the 
work,  and  gave  it  his  best  powers,  not  having  the  slightest  sus- 
picion that  he  might  possibly  be  considered  pert  and  vain  while 
giving  bis  animated  discourses.  His  manner  of  speaking  was 
not  merely  agreeable,  for  while  addressing  others  he  managed  to 
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look  from  their  point  of  view,  and  they  soon  felt  that  he  saw. 
further  than  they ;  and  Erich  did  this,  not  intending  to  offend,  but 
simply  with  a  desire  to  aid. 

There  is  something  impressive  in  being  able  to  make  another 

Eerson's  ideas  clear  and  unimpeded — something  which  arouses  in 
im  a  feeling  of  gratitude  as  though  he  had  been  liberated ;  but, 
nevertheless,  most  people  under  such  circumstances  retain  a 
feeling  of  the  imposingness  of  the  process,  as  though  they  had 
been  told,  "  I  speak  things  which  you,  of  yourselves,  do  not  and 
cannot  understand,"  and  thus  the  utterances  seem  so  much  the 
more  oracular. 

The  men,  especially  the  justice  and  the  school-director,  shrug- 
ged their  shoulders.  The  energy  with  which  Erich  unfolded 
the  rich  stores  of  his  thought-life  seemed  strange  to  the  men,  and 
even  wounded  the  feelings  of  some.  They  felt  that  this  extraor- 
dinatj  bearing  and  unusual  way  of  speaking,  this  arousing  of  the 
best  feelings  of  the  heart,  attracted  the  women,  and  cast  into  the 
shade  those  who,  like  themselves,  could  only  speak  of  such 
things  occasionally,  and  even  then  without  any  real  knowledge 
of  what  they  were  saying,  or  ability  to  say  it  well.  The  justice 
glanced  at  the  kindling  eyes  of  his  daughter  and  those  of  the 
forester's  wife,  and  whispered  to  the  school-director : 

The  conversation  was  now  carried  on  in  groups.  Erich  stood 
with  Clodwig  at  the  bay-window,  and  looked  out  into  the  night. 
Lightnings  played  over  the  opposite  mountains,  now  showing  a 
gleaming  point  on  the  horizon,  and  now  rending  the  heavens  as 
though  behind  them  was  another  heaven.  The  thunder  shook 
the  ceiling,  so  that  the  lustres  of  the  chant^siiers  rattled  against 
each  other. 

"  There  are  things  and  circumstances  which  bring  back  to  us 
vividly  what  we  have  seen  and  thought  long  ago,"  began  Clodwig. 
"  I  once  stood  with  your  father  in  the  Campagna,  as  1  now  stand 
here  with  you,  I  do  not  know  how  it  happened,  but  we  were 
talking  about  that  way  of  thinking  which  regards  the  things  of 
this  world  from  the  standpoint  of  eternity,  and  your  father  said, 
and  I  think  1  can  hear  him  now :  '  Only  when  we  look  at  human 
life  as  part  of  a  great  system,  and  regard  it  as  an  entirety,  do 
we,  as  thinkers,  find  that  rest  which  religion  gives  to  its  be- 
lievers ;  for  only  then  do  we  hold  the  world  in  the  unity  of  God. 
He  who  looks  at  the  zigzag  path  of  the  ant  and  its  destruction 
when  it  is  devoured  by  the  ant-lion,  does  not  comprehend  its  ex- 
istence, for  he  has  regarded  only  a  single  ant  and  its  destruction ; 
but  when  he  looks  upon  the  ant-hill  as  a  whole' "  .  .   .   . 

Clodwig  stopped  suddenly.  They  could  hear  in  the  dis- 
tance the  shrill  whistle  of  the  locomotive  dragging  its  heavy 
train  through  the  valley  below. 
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'.'  There  was  no  shrill  engine- whistle  to  disturb  us  then,"  said 
he,  after  a  short  pause, 

"  The  whistle  docs  not  displease  me,"  said  Erich. 

"Why?" 

"  Because  it  illustrates  how  man  can  steadily  pursue  his  own 
objects,  even  amid  the  uproar,  of  nature.  What  is  the  mission 
of  men  born  in  these  times,  if  not  to  open  the  way  through 
which  he  can  make  the  fbiccs  of  nature  act  freely,  and  is  not 
tliis  the  whole  object  of  his  existence  ?" 

Clodwig  grajped  Erich's  hand.  A  long-continued,  brilliant 
flash  of  ligntning  sjiot  over  the  landscape,  illuminating  Erich's 
earnest  countenance  and  the  calm  face  of  the  old  man.  Clodwig 
pressed  the  hand  he  held,  as  if  to  say :   "  Thou  ait  welcome  to 

It  is  often  said  that  love  touches  two  souls  and  makes  thcni 
one.     Is  it  not  equally  true  of  ffiendship  ?" 

^They  were  filled  with  no  forebodings.  They  held  each  other 
as  if  they  had  "found  what  was  dearest,  and  knew  that  hence- 
forward they  should  not  be  as  strangers  ;  they  had  forgotten  that 
a  few  minutes  before  they  had  met  for  the  first  time. 

They  had  embi^ed  in  the  world  of  boundless  thought,  which 
knows  no  time ;  they  could  have  stood  long  thus  without  speak- 
ing, after  they  had  relinquished  each  other's  hands.  They  were 
togetlier,  and  om  without  word  or  contact. 

With  a  voice  filled  with  emotion,  as  though  revealing  a  secret, 
that  came  reluctantljcjrom  his  lips,  but  which  he  inust  tell, 
Clodwig  said:'      /;?i 

"  In  such  storms  a^Vi's,  I  have  often  thought  hack  to  the  time 
when  all  this  land,  as  far  as  the  Odenwald,  was  a  great  inland 
sea,  from  which  rftse  lonely  mountains  like  islands,  until  the 
stream  tore  its  way  through  the  cliffs.  And  have  you  ever 
thought,  young  man,  that  chaos  will  come  again  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  we  can  neither  think  ourselves  back  to  the  time 
when  men  did  not  exist,  nor  forward  to  the  tinrie  when  they  will 
exist  no  longeA  We  can  only  fill,  as  best  we  may,  our  working 
hour,  our  three  score  years  and  ten." 

The  Major  came  and  invited  the  two  gentlemgi  to  enter 
the  saloon  where  the  company  was  gathered.  Again  Clodwig 
touched  Erich's  hand  Jightly,  and  then  said : 

Like  two  lovers  who  had  secretly  embraced  and  kissed  eitch 
other,  Clodwig  and  Erich  returned  to  the  company. 
No  one  knew  why  their  faces  were  so  bright. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A  FLASH  WHICH  ILLUMINATED, 

A  PARTY  that  has  been  together  during  a  storm,  becomes  par- 
ticularly animated  and  homelike  after  the  danger  is  passed. 

The  company  had  gathered  in  the  music-hall,  the  dome  of 
which,  now  that  everything  was  lighted  up,  appeared  almost 
solemn.  Four  platforms  had  been  placed  halfway  up  the  room, 
and  the  grand  piano  stood  in  the  middle.  A  circle  had  been 
arranged  with  an  elevation  at  one  side,  on  which  Bella  was 
enthroned  with  the  majestic  lady  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  on 
her  right  and  the  forester's  wife  on  her  left. 

The  young  ladies  were  walking  arm  in  arm  through  the  room, 
and  Prancken  was  leading  them  playfully,  carrying  in  his  hand 
a.  rose  which  Lina  had  taken  from  her  garland  for  him. 

Bella  asked  the  Major  how  Herr  Sonnenkamp's  remodelling 
of  the  castle  was  progressing.  Nodding,  as  he  always  did  sev- 
eral times  before  speaking,  as  if  to  confirm  in  advance  what  he 
was  going  to  say,  the  Major  explained  that  they  thought  there 
must  be  a  fountain  somewhere  In  the  courtyard.  Clodwig  re- 
quested him  to  be  very  careful  in  preserving  any  relics  of  the 
Middle  Ages  or  the  Roman  time,  that  they  might  find,  and 
promised  to  come  in  person  and  oversee  the  excavation. 

The  forester  said  jokingly : 

"  Herr  Sonnenkamp  (everybody  called  him  '  Herr,'  but  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  that  the  title  did  not  rightly  belong  to 
him) — Herr  Sonnenkamp  will  now,  in  all  probability,  add  the 
name  of  the  restored  castle  to  his  own. " 

At  the  mention  of  Herr  Sonnenkamp's  name,  it  seemed  as 
though  a  dam  had  given  way,  and  from  all  sides  the  stream  of 

"Herr  Sonnenkamp  has  a  great  deal  of  sense."  said  the 
school-director;  "butMolii;re  said  spitefully,  that  a  rich  man's 
sense  is  in  his  purse." 

The  apothecary  added ; 

"  Herr  Sonnenkamp  puts  on  the  appearance  of  a  hardened 
sinner,   in  hopes   that  he  will  not  be  believed ;   but  he  is  be- 

Erich  heard  the  names,  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  Frau  Ceres, 
Manna,  Roland,  Miss  Perini — it  was  like  the  wrangling  twitter 
of  birds.  It  was  not  without  a  spiteful  glance  that  the  justice's 
wife  said  to  Prancken  : 

"  Men  like  Herr  Major  and  Herr  von  Prancken  may  like  to 
ciate  with  such  obscure  foreigners ;    but  women  must  be 
e  reserved." 
lie  gave  them  to   understand  that  "old  families  ought  to 
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wait  a  long  time  before  they  become  familiar  with  such  new- 
Bella  spoke  quite  sarcastically  of  the  long  nails  of  Frau  Ceres, 
but  became  silent  as  Clodwig  said  sharply : 

"  Among  the  Indians  long  nails  take  the  place  of  long  pedi- 
grees, and  are,  probably,  quite  as  good." 

Everybody  was  astonished  to  hear  Clodwig  speak  so  slight- 
ingly of  nobility.  He  seemed  provoked  at  the  abuse  cast  upon 
the  Sonnenkamp  family ;  for  there  was  nothing  mean  in  him, 
and  everything  little  and  hateful  offended  him  like  a  disgusting 
odor.     He  turned  to  Erich  and  said  : 

"  Herr  Sonnenkamp  of  whom  they  are  speaking  is  the  owner 
of  many  millions.  To  acquire  such  wealth  is  strength:  I  would 
even  say,  chat  to  acquire  wealth  is  bravery  ;  to  take  care  of 
wealth  when  gained,  is  wisdom ;  and  to  spend  it  well,  is  both  an 

He  paused ;  but  as  no  one  spoke,  he  continued  : 
"  I  find  that  wealth  has  -i  certain  title  to  honor  Weilth  is 
an  evidence  of  abiht)  and  industrj  ,  that  is,  wealth  acquired  by 
one's  own  exertions  and  it  seems  to  me  that  to  be  a  man  of 
such  enormous  wealth  is  1  more  dilheult  task  than  to  be  a 
prince.  There  accumulates  m  the  man  a  strength  which  easil> 
gives  the  character  a  certain  arrogance  Such  a  man  lives  in 
an  atmosphere  of  conscious  power  and  ilmost  ceises  to  be  a 
common  personality  the  vih  ile  world  appears  to  him  from  the 
standpoint  of  prime  cost  and  price  current      Haie  jou  ever  met 

Before  Erich  could  answer,  Prant.ken  broke  in,  in  a  smiling 

"Captain  Dourna>  wibhes  to  become  joun^  bonnenkamp  s 

Ai!  eyes  were  turned  upon  Ench  The\  looked  at  him  as 
though  he  had  been  suddenh  transfirmed  and  was  dressed  like 
a  beggar.  The  men  nodded  to  each  other  ind  shrugged  their 
shoulders :  a  man  who  had  enttred  private  service,  and  such  a 
service,  immediately  lost  alldi^mt)  I  he  womtn  looked  at  him 
compassionately. 

Erich  saw  nothing  of  all  this;  he  was  looking  at  the  floor. 
He  could  not  think  what  Prancken  meant  by  giving  this  un- 
necessary intelligence ;  he  felt  obliged  to  say  something,  but 
found  nothing  to  say,  and  so  remained  quiet. 

A  painful  silence  followed  Prancken's  interruption,  Clodwig 
placed  his  hand  on  his  lips,  which  had  become  pale. 

"Sucha  position,"  said  he  at  last,  "would  do  you  honor, 
and  be  both  honorable  and  fortunate  for  Herr  Sonnenkamp." 

Erich  felt  as  though  a  broad  hand  had  been  laid  on  his 
shoulder,  and  as  he  looked  around,  he   saw  the  smiling  face  of 
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the  Major,  who,  pointing  several  times  at  his  heart  with  his  left 
hand,  broke  in : 

"The  Count  has  said  what  I  wished  to  say,  but  it  is  better 
that  he  has  said  it ;  and  he  has  said  it  better  and  more  finely 
than  I  could.     Carry  out  your  intention,  comrade !" 

Prancken  now  joined  in,  and  remarked,  in  quite  a  friend!)' 
way,  that  it  was  he  who  had  suggested  and  recommended  Erich. 

Lina  had  opened  a  window,  and  cried  out  joyfully,  "The  storm 

A  fresh,  fragrant  air  entered  the  room,  and  relaxed  the  ten- 
sion of  their  minds.  Everybody  breathed  freely  again.  It  was 
sprinkling  yet,  but  already  the  nightingales  were  singing  in  the 
shrubbery.  And  now  the  head-forester's  wife  must  sing.  She 
struggled  against  it,  but  yielded  when  Bella,  who  was  almost 
never  heard,  promised  to  accompany  her. 

She  sang  several  songs,  with  such  a  fresh,  youthful  voice — so 
clearly  and  simply,  that  she  rejoiced  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard 
her.  Then  Lina  must  sing.  She  protested  that  she  couldn't 
sing  to-day ;  but  her  mother  looked  crossly  at  her.  Lina  placed 
herself  at  the  piano,  sang  a  few  notes,  but  absolutely  couldn't 
sing  any  more.  Quite  ingenuously,  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
she  said ; 

"  There,  I've  proved  that  I  can't  sing  to-day  1" 

Her  mother  bit  her  lips,  and  sniffed  till  her  nostrils  trembled, 
over  the  stubborn  girl,  who  in  the  mean  time  acted  as  if  noth 
ing  in  the  world  had  happened. 

Then  the  fo  es  e  s  w  fe  s  ng  a  song,  and  immediately  Lina 
joined  her,  and  s  d  ha  she  could  sing  in  a  duet,  but  not 
alone.  In  fa  she  had  a  f  esh  soprano  voice  and  sang  purely, 
but  with  a  nervou    an.  e  y   o  please. 

Without  in  end  ng  any  1  b  rty,  but  as  if  he  were  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, she  c  ed  on  Erich  to  sing.  The  whole  party 
.ioined  in  her   eque  u    E   ch  declined  decidedly,  and  looked 

up  in  surprise  when  Prancken  agreed  with  him,  adding: 

"  The  Captain  is  right  in  not  producing  all  his  various  talents 

It  was  said  in  the  most  obliging  tone,  and  yet  its  malice  was 
unmistakable. 

"  I  thank  you  for  coming  to  my  aid  in  such  a  friendly  man- 
ner," answered  Erich,  looking  around. 

The  sky  had  cleared  up,  but  the  storm  was  yet  rolling  among 
the  Taunus  mountains.  The  company  dispersed,  greatly  obliged 
for  the  glorious  day  and  pleasant  evening.  Even  the  always- 
silent  Frau  Kleiderlieb  spoke  now,  arrayed  in  her  new-fashioned 
cloak,  which  she  had  arranged  very  skilfully.  As  they  were 
about  to  break  up,  in  came  the  district  doctor.  He  had  been 
making  a  professional  visit  in  the  neighboring  village,  and  had 
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been  detained  by  the  storm ;    he   had  hardly  time    to  salute 
Count  Clodwig  and  Bella,  and  then  went  away  with  the  rest. 
Bella  drew  a  long  breath  as  the  "cold-meat"  party  disap- 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  talking  in  the  various  carriages:  but 
in  one  there  was  crying,  for  Lina  was  forced  to  listen  to  a  long 
sermon  about  how  she  "  had  no  manners,  and  was  nothing  but 
a  stupid  country  simpleton.  Instead  of  being  pleasant  and 
making  the  most  of  herself,  she  always  acted  as  if  she  had  been 
tending  geese  the  hour  before."  Lina  had  been  accustomed  to 
these  lectures  for  a  long  time;  but  now  they  seemed  to  go  to 
her  heart 

She  had  been  so  happy  to-day,  and  this  made  the  lecture  doub- 
ly hard.     She  cried  quietly  to  herself 

The  Justice  of  the  Peace,  who  did  not  appear  to  act  in  that  ca- 
pacity in  his  own  household,  did  not  interfere  in  the  women's, 
quarrel.     Lighting  a  fresh  cigar  at  the  stump  of  the  old  one,  he 

"This   chatty   Captain   Dournay  seems  to  me  a  dangerous 

"  I  find  him  quite  amiable,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

"Woman's  logic  !  As  If  amiability  excluded  instead  of  inclu- 
ding dangerousness.  But  didn't  you  see  the  very  transparent 
intrigue  ?" 

"No." 

"  Well,  put  this  together.  We  met  him  in  the  convent,  where 
the  daughter  of  this  immeasurably  rich  Herr  Sonnenkamp  lives, 
and  lie  acts  as  if  he  was  acquainted  with  nobody  and  knew  noth- 
ing. Nowhe  wants  to  become  young  Sonnenkamp's  tutor.  My  1 
how  it  lightens !" 

There  came  a  brilliant  flash  of  lightning,  which  not  only  illu- 
minated the  landscape,  but  even  distinctly  showed  the  habita- 
tions of  men. 

Villa  Eden  especially  was  lighted  up  as  distinctly  in  all  the 
features  of  the  building  as  if  they  were  only  a  few  steps  from  it. 

"  See  now,  "  continued  the  justice,  "  how  that  big  b«ilding  is 
illuminated,  and  yet  nobody  can  see  what  is  being  concocted 
there.  Wonderful  world !  Baron  Prancken  brings  this  Herr 
Dournay  as  a  friend  to  his  brother-in-law's  and  father-in-law's, 
and  yet  these  two  men  are  sworn  enemies  ]" 

The  justice's  wife  was  vexed  with  him.  Wlien  he  was  alone 
with  her  at  home,  he  was  so  clever  and  sharp-sighted,  but  in 
society  he  was  always  monosyllabic  and  dry,  and  let  others  shine. 

"Who  is  his  father-in-law?"  asked  his  wife,  inorderto  say 
something. 

"  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  of  course  I  He's  likely  to  be  so,  at  least. 
The    incalculable   wealth  of  Herr  Sonnenkamp    is    guano  for 
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Baron  Prancken,  and  he  is  very  much  in  need  of  it,  and  won't 
inquire  very  closely  where  this  guano  comes  from." 

Lina  drew  her  veil  over  her  face  and  closed  her  eyes.  The 
justice  now  determined  yet  more  fully  that  neither  he  nor  his 
wife  should  have  anything  to  do  with  such  affairs. 

"The  Captain-doctor  is  a  dangerous  man — dangerous  in  all 
respects !" 

So  he  concluded,  and  spuLc  no  more  tiU  they  arrived  at  home. 

CHAPTER   Vni. 
CONFESSIONS  OF  TWO  SORTS. 

OTTO  von  Prancken  and  his  sister  walked  up  and  down  in 
the  garden.  Otto  was  telling  her  that  he  had  recom- 
mended Erich  to  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  but  that  he  regretted  it 
already. 

Bella,  who  was  always  in  bad  humor  after  having  enterlained 
the  common  people  at  one  of  her  "  cold-meat"  receptions,  now 
vented  her  temper  on  her  brother  for  having  introduced  to  her, 
as  an  equal  and  a  guest,  a  man  who  was  even  then,  or  was  in- 
tending to  become  a  servant ;  and  that,  too,  at  this  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp's  house.  She  told  Otto  that  he  must  be  extremely  fond 
of  overcoming  difficulties,  if  he  would  introduce  such  a  captiva- 
ting man  as  this  Doctor — (she  spoke  the  word  "doctor"  as 
though  she  considered  it  beneath  the  word  "  captain") — at  that 
house.  It  was  easily  to  be  seen  that  the  daughter  of  the  house 
would  tail  in  love  with  her  brother's  tutor. 

"This  Herr  Doumay,"  she  concluded,  "is  a  very  attractive 
person,  not  simply  because  he  is  unusually  handsome,  but 
because  that  simple  frankness  and  honesty  of  his  are  very  more 
charming.  Whether  genuine  or  not,  they  will  have  their  effect, 
and  especially  on  a  girl  of  seventeen,  who  has  been  brought  up 

Otto  answered  good-humoredly,  that  he  had  given  his  sister 
credit  for  less  commonplace  irriagination ;  besides,  Erich  was  a 
well-known  woman-hater,  wjio  loved  nothing  feminine  except  the 
idea.  He  added,  that  he  intended  to  call  on  Herr  Sonnenkamp 
the  next  morning,  before  Erich  could  do  so,  and  tell  him  that  he 
had,  much  to  his  regret,  been  obliged  to  give  the  recommenda- 
tion. Then  he  would  ask  him  to  refuse  the  candidate  courteous- 
ly, for  Erich  would  be  very  likely  to  fill  the  young  man's  head 
with  liberal  ideas.  One  might  even  go  further,  and  tell  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  that  to  admit  Erich  would  be  displeasing  to  the 
Court,  which  remark  would  settle  the  whole  question,  Prancken 
had  very  good  reason  to  know  that  a  recognition  in  Court  circles 
was  HeiT  Sonnenkamp's  highest  aspiration. 


.,Cooj^l>: 
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liut  Bella  opposed  this  plan.  She  wished  to  stimulate  her 
brothci-.  To  be  directly  opposed  to  such  an  antagonist  as  Erich, 
and  to  conquer  him,  would  give  her  brother  new  energy.  It 
would,  besides,  probably  be  well  to  have-a  man  bound  to  them- 
selves by  gratitude,  to  represent  the  laity  in  opposition  to  Miss 
Perini,  who  was  almost  incomprehensibly  religious.  Yet  more : 
there  would  undoubtedly  be  a  secret  and  a  continual  war  between 
Miss  Perini  and  this  most  uncompromising  Doumay ;  and  so, 
in  any  event,  the  power  of  deciding  and  acting  as  umpires  would 
rest  in  her  and  her  brother's  hands. 

Bella  forgot  all  her  ill-will  toward  the  "cold-meat"  people  as 
the  whole  web  of  intrigue  rose  before  her,  which  would  entertain 
her  as  well  as  lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  her  designs.  She 
was  Miss  Perini's  confidante,  although  she  did  not  entirely  trust 
her.  Otto  should  remain  Erich's  friend,  and  thus  they  would 
have  the  whole  house  of  Sonnenkamp  in  their  hands,  as  it  could 
not  be  doubted  that  Erich  would  soon  obtain  great  influence. 

Otto  struggled  against  the  role  assigned  him,  but  it  was  not 

When  a  cat  is  sitting  patiently  and  quietiy  before  a  mouse- 
hole,  it  is  difficult  to  get  her  away,  for  she  knows  the  mouse  will 
come  out  and  she  will  nab  it,  which  will  be  fine  sport.  Bella 
had  an  easy  device  for  making  her  brother  do  as  she  wished ;  she 
had  only  to  represent  to  him  how  irresistible  he  was,  and  that 
he  must  recover  that  self-reliance  that  had  often  done  him  such 
good  service.  Otto  was  satisfied  with  the  position  of  affairs ; 
not  quite  at  rest,  however,  but  he  told  himself  that  he  would  soon 
be  so.  And  besides,  this  Dournay  was  poor  and  must  require 
aid ;  on  that  very  day  he  had  borne  the  sudden  allusion  to  his 
calling  with  good  grace,  and  had  conducted  himself  well. 

While  the  brother  and  sister  were  walking  in  the  garden, 
Erich  was  sitting  with  Count  Clodwig  in  his  study,  which  was 
lighted  by  a  double  lamp.  They  sat  opposite  to  each  other,  in 
easy-chairs,  by  the  long  writing-table. 

"I  am  sorry,"  began  Clodwig,  "that  the  Doctor  came  so 
late.  He  is  rough,  but  genuine.  I  think  you  would  like  each 
other." 

Erich  was  silent,  and  the  Count  continued;  "I  do  not  see 
why  my  brother-in-law  mentioned  your  intended  occupation  so 
abruptly  to  the  company.  It  will  be  much  spoken  about,  and  so 
the  charm  of  your  undertaking  will  be  to  a  certain  extent 
destroyed." 

Erich  answered  earnestly,  that  it  was  well  for  us  to  let  our 
actions  be  criticised. 

Again  Clodwig  looked  at  him  earnestly.  He  seemed  surprised 
at  the  cool  way  in  which  this  man  had  prepared  himself  for 
whatever  might  occur;   and  placing  his  hand  on  a  little  port- 
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folio  lying  near  him,  as  if  he  had  registered  something  new,  he 
continued : 

"  While  I  have  been  with  you  to-day,  or  rather  by  being  with 
you,  I  have  had  a  new  and  agreeable  experience.  Men  generally 
consider  private  service  a  degradation,  without  considering  that 
it  does  not  make  so  much  difference  -whom  one  serves,  as  in 
what  spirit  he  serves.  '  Ich  dien'  was  the  device  of  my  mother's 
family." 

The  old  gentlen 
had  concluded  or 
soon  proceeded : 

"  It  is  considered  very  honorable  for  an  army  officer  or  a  civil 
officer  to  take  charge  of  a  prince;  is  it  any  less  honorable  to 
teach  thirty  peasant-children  ?     And  now  I  wish   to  ask  a  favor 

"  I  have  no  dearer  wish  than  to  gratify  you." 
"  Will  you  tell  me,  as  succinctly  as  possible,  how  you  became 
so  —I  mean  how  you  became  what  you  are  ?" 

Most  willingly ;  and  I  will  do  myself  the  honor  of  being  en- 
tirely unreserved  with  you.      I  will  speak  to  you  as  to  myself." 

Ciodwig  struck  a  bell  that  lay  on  the  table,  and  a  servant 
entered. 

"Robert,  where  are  the  Doctor's  apartments?" 

"  The  brown  room  directly  over  the  Count's  sleeping-room." 

"  Give  the  Captain  the  upper  bow-windowed  chamber." 

"  Pardon    mc.  Count,   but    Prince    Leonhard's    things    are 

"  That's  nothing.  And  now,  E^'is,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  in- 
terrupted till  1  ring.'' 

The  servant  left  the  room.  Ciodwig  settled  himself  in  his 
chair,  and  laid  a  red  plush  rug  over  his  knee ;  then  he  con- 
tinued : 

"  Vou  must  not  suppose  that  I  am  asleep,  if  I  shut  my  eyes." 

There  was  something  touchingiy  condescending,  but  far  re- 
moved from  all  superciUousness,  in  the  kindly  tone  in  which 
Ciodwig  bade  Erich  to  speak  frankly.     Erich  began ; 

CHAPTER  IX. 


I  AM  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  when  I  look  back  over  my 
life,  I  find  that  it  has  been  a  seeking.  A  special  vocation 
leaves  so  many  of  our  powers  unused ;  and  yet  the  pain  of  se- 
lection must  end,  and  one  finds  at  last  that  the  whole  man  can 
live  and  work  in  any  calling. 

"lam  the  offspring  of  a  perfect  and  happy  marriage:  you  know 
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what  that  means.  From  m'y  tliird  year  I  was  educated  in  com- 
pany with  Prince  Leonhard.  There  was  always  a  natural  antag- 
onism between  us,  which  I  knew  from  the  first  would  after- 
ward result  in  open  quarrel.  Even  at  that  early  age,  I  saw  that 
acting  in  accordance  with  motives  which  I  did  not  feel,  and  which 
ivere  totally  at  variance  with  the  nature  of  familiar  intercourse, 
though  it  had  made  me  externally  pliable,  yet  internally  had 
made  me  restless  and  irritable.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more 
at  variance  with  the  nature  of  childhood  than  incessant  reverence 
and  obedience. 

"I  entered  the  Cadet  Institute,  and  there  received  marked  favor 
because  I  had  been  the  Prince's  companion.  I  was  now  under 
the  special  instruction  of  my  father,  and  remained  at  the  school 
two  years  with  your  brother-in-law.  1  was  not  noted  for  my 
scholarship. 

"One  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life  was  that  on  which  I  as- 
sumed my  epaulets ;  and  if  the  day  on  which  I  laid  aside  my  uni- 
form was  not  less  happy,  yet  it  was  not  free  from  a  certain  draw- 
back.    To  tliis  day  I  can't  pass  a  battery  without  emotion. 

"  I'm  telling  my  story  forward  and  backward,  and  !  must  beg 
you  to  pardon  the  difficulty  I  have  in  collecting  mj'self,  for  I 
have  been  through  so  much  to-day.  But  I'll  speak  as  closely 
to  the  point  as  I  can. 

"  Soon  after  I  was  made  a  lieutenant,  my  parents  moved  to  the 
University  city,  and  I  was  left  alone.  For  two  years  I  enjoyed 
myself  and  was  happy,  like  all  around  me.  ]  remember  the  hour, 
a  lovely  autumn  noon, — I  see  the  tree,  and  hear  the  birds  singon 
its  branches,  at  which  1  suddenly  reined  in  my  horse  ;  and  some- 
thingin  measked;  'What  dost  thou  in  the  world?  Thou  and  thy 
companions  are  learning  to  murder  thy  fellow-men.  " 

"  Pardon  me  the  question,"  said  CTodwig  quietly,  "  but  did 
the  military-school  never  strike  you  as  being  the  place  where 
men  are  trained  for  the  business  of  your  profession  ?" 

Erich  was  somewhat  abashed,  but  confessed  that  it  had  not. 
Then  collecting  himself,  he  continued  : 

"  1  tried  to  banish  the  thought,  but  it  would  not  leave  me. 
I  was  at  war  with  my  profession.  I  cannot  express  how  useless 
to  the  world  I  seemed :  aU  was  stale,  flat,  and  unprolitable, 
There  were  days  on  which  I  was  ashamed  of  my  unifonn.  To 
think  that  I,  a  strong,  healthy  man,  should  live  such  a  vacant  life 
and  be  so  finely  dressed,  and  that  my  horse  should  be  eating  the 
poor  man's  fodder !" 

"  That  was  a  morbid  exaggeration,"  said  Clodwig. 

"Certainly;  I  know  that  now,  but  in  the  first  outburst  of  feeling 
it  waadifferent.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  war,  I  asked 
leave  of  absence,  thai  I  might  learn  real  war.  Prince  Leonhard, 
wht>  was  my  commander,  unexpectedly  asked  me  one  day  as  w^ 
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were  exercising,  which  army  I  would  hke  to  join?  '  You  would 
certainly  rather  go  with  the  fantastic  Frenchmen  than  the  solid 
English.'  My  tongue  was  paralyzed,  and  I  saw  it  all.  I  was 
crushed,  annihilated.  From  that  day  1  hated  my  profession  and 
longed  to  abandon  it.  Shall  I  recount  all  the  petty  irritations  I 
suffered  ?  I  deserved  them  all,  for  my  whole  existence  was  a  con- 
tradiction and  a  lie.  Even  my  uniform  was  given  me.  I  was  not 
I,  was  not  even  a  good  soldier,  for  I  was  plunged  in  metaphys- 
ical thoughts,  and  wished  to  solve  the  riddle  of  existence.  1  am 
laturaily  sociable  and  communicative,  and  yet  to  lead  the  life  of 
my  comrades  was  impossible  to  me. 

"  For  two  years  1  endured  it,  and  then  asked  for  my  discharge. 
I  left  with  the  rank  of  captain, — given  me,  1  believe,  out  of  re- 
spect for  my  parents.  Now  I  was  free  1  I've  already  told  you 
how  loth  I  was  to  leave  that  life. 

"  It  was  the  pain  of  abandoning  it  that  had  made  me  weak, 
but  now  all  that  would  change. 

"  I  was  free.  Wonderful  to  ask  the  wide  world :  '  World,  what 
shall  I  do  for  thee  ?  What  dost  thou  require  ?  There  lie  around 
me  a  thousand  activities  .  .  .  What  shall  I  select  ?'  I  was 
ready  for  anything.  1  had  a  beautiful  voice,  and  many  believed 
that  I  might  become  an  accomplished  artist.  I  immediately  re- 
ceived applications.  But  such  occupations  were  distasteful.  I 
longed  to  immolate  myself  for  my  fellow-men.  Had  1  believed  in 
the  Church,  I  would  have  become  a  Brother  of  Charity." 

Clodwig  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  the  earnest  fe.ce  of 
Erich.  A  short  pause  followed.  Clodwig  nodded  to  Erich,  folded 
his  arms  over  his  breast,  nodded  again,  and  closed  his  eyes.  Erich 
continued : 

"  When  I  first  walked  the  streets,  dressed  in  citizen's  clothes, 
I  seemed  to  be  walking  naked  before  all  eyes,  as  often  happens  to 
us  in  a  troubled  dream.  When  one  feels  in  such  a  lost  condition 
he's  very  apt  to  become  superstitious.  "The  first  person  who  met 
and  seemed  to  recognize  me,  was  my  old  captain,  who  had  entered 
the  civil  service  and  become  overseerof  the  male  House  of  Correc- 
tion. He  had  read  of  my  resignation,  and  remembering  an  old 
taste  of  mine,  asked  if  I  intended  to  be  a  poet  now ;  to  which  1  an- 
swered, that  I  did  not.  He  told  me  that  he  was  in  search  of  an  as- 
sistant, and  I  instantly  made  up  my  mind  to  accept  the  situation, 
as  I  wished  to  devote  my  life  to  the  instruction  and  elevation  of 
my  fellow-creatures.  I  immediately  informed  my  parents  of  my 
new  occupation,  and  my  father  answered  that  he  fully  understood 
my  position,  but  clearly  foresaw  that  my  love  of  the  beautiful  would 
soon  render  such  a  course  of  life  impossible  for  me  ;  and  he  was 
right.  I  endeavored  to  subdue  my  love  for  the  amenities  of  life, 
but  did  not  succeed;  or  rather  did  not  understand  how  to  look 
from  that  liberal  standpoint  which  regards  all  the  appearances 
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of  life  simply  as  phenomena  of  nature,  and  deals  with  them  as 
such.  In  my  uniform,  the  prisoners  looked  up  to  me  with  more 
respect  than  when  i  appeared  in  citizen's  dress;  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  haunted  me.  My  life  among  the  criminals,  who 
were  either  hardened  brutes  or  arrant  hypocrites,  was  a  peculiarly 
agonizing  hell  for  me. 

"  I  was  extremely  miserable,  for  I  could  not  forget  the  world. 
I  was  impelled  to  follow  every  one  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  his 
mind,  and  was  pursued  by  a  restless  desire  to  know  what 
men  thought  and  said  of  my  actions.  I  seemed  to  see  in  their 
eyes  that  they  held  me  for— excuse  the  expression,  it's  terse — 
an  ideahstic  vagabond.  That  was  a  character  which  I  neither 
was  nor  would  be ;  and  above  all,  my  enemies  and  detractors 
should  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  my  life  was  wasted 
in  carelessness  and  vacillation. 

"Ah,  how  I  was  troubled  by  this  thought !  forwho  has  the  time, 
desire,  or  impulse,  to  follow  the  life  of  one  with  whom  he  is  no 
longer  associated.  Meri  bury  the  dead  and  then  come  back  to 
their  every-day  life ;  and  so,  too,  they  bury  the  living.  I  don't 
trouble  myself  any  more  about  it ;  it  must  be  so. 

"  It  became  evident  to  me  that  I  had  not  yet  found  my  true  vo- 
cation. I  lived  too  miich  in  myself;  I  classified  everything  around 
me  and  sought  its  reason  and  origin.  I  was  as  yet  unwilling  to 
see  that  the  Uves  and  vocations  of  men  are  not  so  logically  con- 
structed as  I  thought.  I  was  too  enthusiastic  then ;  and  above 
all,  I  was  impelled  by  a  steadfast  longing  for  the  beautiful. 

"  I  thought  of  going  to  the  New  World ;  but  what  should  I  do 
there  ?  Was  I  in  all  respects  qualified — had  I  the  ability  to  trans- 
form one  little  spot  of  the  primeval  forest  into  a  fertile  field?  I 
had,  to  be  sure,  a  special  inducement  to  go  to  America.  My 
father's  only  brother  had  gone  there,  and  we  didn't  know 
whether  he  was  alive  or  dead.  He  had  been  a  jeweller,  and  in 
love  with  my  mother's  sister,  but  his  offers  of  marriage  having 
been  refused  by  her,  he  had  left  Europe  and  gone  to  the  New 
World.  He  had  severed  every  tie  which  united  him  to  home  and 
family  so  thoroughly,  that  when  a  friend  of  my  father  had 
■■isited  him  in  New  York,  and  had  begun  to  speak  to  him  about 
us,  my  uncle  had  abruptly  ordered  him  out  of  the  house;  he 
wished  to  hear  no  more  of  us,  nor  of  Europe.  I  imagined  that  I 
would  be  able  to  change  my  uncle's  feelings  in  this  respect ;  and 
youknowthatwhenoneis  in  desperate  circumstances,  he  is  ready 
to  look  for  such  means  of  escape  as  ofler  a  prospect  of  adventure. 

"  My  good  father  came  to  my  assistance.  I  now  saw  clearly  that 
what  he  had  always  considered  my  true  vocation,  and  against 
which  I  had  struggled  only  when  dazzled  by  the  thoughts  of 
being  a  soldier,  was  the  one  for  which  1  was  fitted.  The  thirst 
for  solitude  awakened  in  me ;   1  felt  that  1  must  seek  some  spot 
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of  earth  where  no  sound  could  break  the  silence  of  my  inner 
life — ivhere  I  could  bathe  myself  in  solitude.  This  solitude, 
which  is  nevertheless  locked  up  in.  every  life,  Philosophy  alone 
afforded  mc.  My  father  assisted  me,  explaining  that  my  past 
life  had  not  been  lost,  but  had  peculiarly  fitted  me  for  that  which 
I  proposed  to  lead.  He  came  to  me  and  brought  a  gift  which 
had  lain  with  me  in  my  cradle ;  for  the  authorities  of  the  Uni- 
versity, at  which  my  father  had  been  an  instructor  before  he 
■undertook  the  education  of  the  Prince,  had  given  me  soon  after 
my  birth  a  certificate  of  membership  of  the  Univefsity,  as  it 
is  the  custom  to  give  a  new-born  Prince  a  military  office." 

Clodwig  laughed  heartily,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  leaning  for- 
ward, placed  both  hands  on  his  knees,  and  then  smiling  kindly, 
b  gg  d  E     h  to  proceed. 

n      much   more  to  tell.     I  was  very  early  in  life  ac- 
cu      n    d — or  rather  my  father  accustomed  me  to  live  only  for 
h  un  versal,  and  to  withdraw  myself  as  much  as  possible 

fr  m   h     merely  personal,     J  entered  earnestly  on  the  study  of 
p  phy  of  the  ancient  world;  and  that  impulse  toward 

h  be  u  ul  which  had  made  me  love  the  vocation  of  the  poet, 
no  und  satisfaction  in  the  stiidy  of  the  classical  world.  '  Every 
one  mayboastofhis  own  industry,' says  the  poet.  I  worked  hard, 
and  in  my  fether's  house  I  experienced  the  pleasures  of  childhood, 
and,  as  a  young  man,  enjoyed  intellectual  growth.  My  father 
hoped  that  that  success  which  had  been  denied  to  him  would 
be  granted  to  me,  and  gave  me  the  heritage  of  those  ideas  which 
he  could  neither  lay  down  in  philosophy  nor  deliver  from  the 
professor's  chair.  If  there  was  ever  a  happy  home,  where  calm- 
ness reigned  as  in  a  temple,  it  was  thjit  of  my  pai-ents. 

'■  My  younger  brother  died.  In  a  few  weeks,  it  will  be  a  year 
since  we  buried  him ;  and  my  father  became  sick  at  soul,  for  with 
al!  his  stoical  strength  he  was  unable  to  bear  this  blow.  It  is  now 
two  months  since  he  too  died.  I  dismissed  the  sorrow  occasioned 
by  his  death  as  well  as  I  was  able,  and  finished  my  studies.  A 
few  days  ago  I  received  my  Doctor's  degree.  My  mother  and  I 
have  many  plans,  but  nothing  is  settled,  I  took  a  trip  to  the 
Rhine,  at  my  mother's  advice,  for  I  had  overworked  myself  and 
needed  recreation.  I  met  your  brother-in-law,  and  considered 
it  my  duty  to  accept  the  situation  which  he  proposed  to  me.  I 
am  ready  to  enter  private  service.  I  understand  what  I  shall  teach, 
and  believe  myself  fitted  for  the  work.  There  was  a  time  when  1 
thought  that  I  could  only  find  peace  in  working  for  universal 
ends,  but  now  I  would  be  rejoiced  to  educate  one  single  child  of 
man ;  and  to  aid  such  a  one  as  this,  who  by  means  of  his  great 
wealth  will  represent  so  much  of  life^to  aid  him  in  becoming  a 
nobly-acting  man,  and  one  fully  prepared  for  his  great  and 
arduous  work. 
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"  I  have  finished.  I  desire  no  one  to  think  better  of  me 
than  I  deserve,  but  I  wish  to  be  considered  what  I  beheve 
myself  to  be.  I  am  neither  over  modest  nor  conceited;  I  can 
afford  to  remain  in  profound  ignorance  of  what  others  think 
of  me,  as  I  only  represent  myself  to  be  such  as  I  honestly 
believe  I  am.  I  intend  to  be  a  teacher.  He  who  would  lead  a 
life  of  thought  and  cannot  work  as  an  artist,  must  be  a  teacher. 
The  teacher  is,  so  to  speak,  the  workman  of  the  soul,  and  like 
every  workman,  is  skilml  in  proportion  to  his  knowledge  of  an 
ability  to  use  art.  The  best  way  in  which  man  can  serve  man 
is  by  giving  him  a  thought,  and  that  which  I  give  my  scholar 
is  thereby  doubly  mine.  Pardon  me  for  speaking  like  an  instructor 
to  you.  I  have  placed,  as  well  as  I  could,  my  whole  existence 
in  your  hands :  where  there  are  things  which  you  do  not  under- 
stand, I'll  be  glad  to  have  yon  question  me." 

"  Nothingfurtheris  necessary,"  saidClodwig,  rising  and  laying 
beside  him  the  rug  which  had  covered  his  knees.  "  Yet  one 
more  question.  Did  you  ever  desire  to  marry,  or  has  that  wish 
never  occurred  to  you  ?" 

"  No,  I  shall  not  marry.  I  have  heard  so  many  men  say :  '  Oh, 
Ideals  I  I  had  ideals  too,  but  I  am  now  living  in  the  family,  and 
for  the  family.'  I  will  not  sacrifice  every  thing  higher  for  the  boon 
of  a  happy  life.  I  know  that  I  don't  agree  with  the  world.  I 
have  proposed  for  myself  a  difficult  life-work,  and  can  best  accom- 
plish it  alone." 

Ciodwig  stepped  hastily  toward  Erich,  and  said : 

"  I  again  offer  you  my  hand  ;  as  long  as  this  hand  belongs  to 
a  living  man,  it  will  not  be  withdrawn  from  you.  I  had  something 
else  to  tell  you,  but  cannot ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  no  longer  neces- 
sary, so  I  restrain  myself  Enough !  go  calmly  and  steadily  toward 
your  goal,  and  where  I  can  aid  you,  you  have  a  right  to  ask  my 
aid.  Listen  to  me !  You  have  a  claim  upon  me  in  any  emerg- 
ency, in  any  condition  in  life.  You  cannot  measure  what  you 
have  given,  and  yet  give  me.     Good-night,  dear  young  friend." 

The  Count  withdrew  hastily,  as  if  to  escape  giving  vent  to  his 
emotion.  Erich  stood  still  for  a  while,  looking  at  the  empty  chair, 
as  if  it  had  all  been  a  dream. 

The  servant  entered  and  conducted  him  respectfully  to  his 
chamber. 

CHAPTER  X. 

THF.  GOOD  GUEST. 

has  laid  out  for  himself  his  whole  course  of  life,  it 
lim  so  futile,  so  empty  1    What  does  it  all  amount 
How  little  and  unsatisfactory  he  appears  to  himself  t 
But  tiiis  was  not  the  case  with  Erich,     Below  in  the  valley  he 
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heard  the  silver  beli  strike  the  hour  of  midnight  in  the  towet 
where  long  ago  a  noble  lady  had  placed  it  to  lead  travellers,  lost 
in  the  lonely  forest,  back  to  the  habitations  of  men,  Erich  list- 
ened to  it,  and  almost  seemed  to  see  the  confessional  in  the 
church,  and  beUevers  humbling  themselves  there  and  coming 
forth  to  the  world  renewed  and  strengthened  by  a  benediction. 
He  had  confessed  to  a  man  in  whom  dwelt  the  consecration  of 
the  pure  spirit,  and  he  felt,  not  impoverished,  but  rather,  ele- 
vated and  strengthened,  and  knew  himself  to  be  more  recon- 
ciled to  every  tie  which  bound  him  to  humanity. 

He  opened  the  window  that  he  might  breathe  the  refreshing 
air  of  night.  A  fine  mist  arose  in  the  valley,  and  the  village 
bells  were  striking  the  midnight  hour,  and  lightly  and  modestly 
struck  the  clock  of  Wolfs garten.  Erich  pondered  the  life  and 
power  of  nature — how  silently  it  steals  up  and  down  the  tree, 
stirring  in  the  branches  and  refreshing  every  bud !  He  heard  a 
traia  of  cars  rumbling  in  the  distance ;  the  nightingales  sang  loud- 
ly and  then  suddenly  became  silent,  as  if  overpowered  by  sleep. 

Like  troops  of  shadowy  forms,  ;ill  life,  his  own  and  that  of 
others,  thronged  around  him.  Why  had  he  lived  till  now  with- 
out once  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  house  which  would  per- 
haps have  such  an  influence  on  his  future  life?  He  had  redeemed 
his  past  life,  and  had  a  home  of  which  yesterday  he  had  not 
dreamed.  Oh,  how  large,  how  rich  is  the  world,  in  which  dwell 
men  impatiently  longing  to  help  us ! 

•Erich  felt  all  the  fulness  of  the  boundless  life  of  nature  and 
the  human  soul,  and  revelled  in  the  Universal.  His  life  was  no 
longer  his — it  was  taken  from  him — he  was  no  longer  an  intii- 
vidual,  but  lived  for  and  in  all ! 

And  now  the  moon  arose  over  the  opposite  mountains  and  a 
shudder  rustled  through  the  forest  trees.  The  nightingale  sang 
again,  and  the  moonlight  came  to  him  reflected  from  a  distant 
dome — the  dome  of  the  Villa  Eden. 

It  was  only  after  a  severe  struggle  that  Erich  yielded  to  weari- 
ness and  closed  the  window.  A  black  trunk  bearing  the  arms 
of  Prince  Leonhard  attracted  his  attention.  Erich  smiled ; — had 
not  Clodwig  shown  before  the  family  and  the  servants  that  he 
honored  his  guest  not  less  than  the  Prince  who  had  been  there 
a  few  days  before  ? 

Then  he  gazpd  at  a  bust  of  Medusa.  The  great  face  attracted 
him,  it  was  so  beautiful  in  its  fierceness.  On  the  head,  with  its 
wildly-streaming  hair,  were  two  outstretched  wings.  The  large 
staring  eyes  were  overhung  by  the  thunderclouds  of  her  knitted 
brows;  on  the  distorted  lips  lay  scornful,  malignant  words,  and 
under  the  chin  were  coiled  two  snakes.  The  whole  he.ad  re- 
pelled but  fascinated  him. 

Opposite  to  the  Medusa  was  the  wonderful  bust  of  Victory  by 
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Rauch,  the  face  recalling  that  of  Queen  Louise.  The  noble 
head,  bound  with  a  wreath  of  oak  leaves,  was  bowed  as  if 
buried  in  deep  thought.  Wonderful  that  two  such  busts 
should  face  each  other !  But  Erich  had  no  time  to  ponder,  for 
sleep  was  overpowering  him,  and  when  after  a  few  hours  he 
awoke,  the  day  had  hardly  dawned. 

There  are  hours  and  daj-s  when  we  feel  a  blissful  confidence 
in  all  things,  as  though  we  had  found  the  key  that  should  open 
all  hearts,  and  held  the  magic  wand  which  reveals  all  hidden 
springs  and  brings  us  closer  to  every  living  being,  as  though  we 
had  found  a  comrade  and  a  brother.  The  world  is  brightened, 
and  the  soul  bathes  in  sensations  of  purest  pleasure,  and  diere 
seems  to  be  nothing  but  existence,  life,  breathing,  and  loving. 

Erich  stood  at  the  window  and  looked  out  over  the  stream  to- 
ward the  mountains,  and  saw  castles,  cities,  and  towns  on  the 
shore  and  heights.     This  is  thy  home;  thou  livest  in  a  beautiful 

He  was  soon  in  the  open  air,  walking  through  the  paik  and 
forest,  not  as  if  he  himself  walked,  but  as  if  borne  on  by  an  in- 
visible power.  To  the  early  leaves  of  the  forest  trees,  to  grass 
and  flower,  drops  of  last  night's  storm  were  yet  clinging.  Not  the 
softest  wind  was  stirring,  and  yet  the  trees  were  shaking  off  the 
drops  like  rain;  the  sunlight  dawned  on  bough  and  leaf,  stirring 
them  with  occult  power.  Blackbirds  sang  in  the  bushes,  drown- 
ing with  their  jubilant  notes  all  songs  but  theirs. 

Erich  paused  at  an  open  spot,  and  stood  beneath  its  leafy  roof 
watching  the  flight  of  a  hawk,  which,  sailing  over  mountain  and 
river,  alighted  in  the  woods. 

Why  should  he  now  think  of  Herr  Sonnenkamp  ? 
Was  it  the  envy  and  fcarfulncss  of  little  birds,  slandering  the 
large  bird.'   and  has  he  not  a  right  to  live  according  to  his 
strength? 

Then  Erich  thought  of  the  boy,  as  if  he  would  visit  him  in  his 
dreams  and  say,  "  I  come  to  thee." 

He  tried  to  find  the  glass  dome,  but  could  not,  and  turned  to- 
ward the  table-land  where  the  house  stood,  to  look  again  at  the 
valleys,  heights,  and  mountains. 

He  stood  in  a  large  field,  and  for  the  first  time  watched  the 
planting  of  a  vineyard.  The  laborers  held  in  their  hands  intru- 
ments  resembling  large  augers,  which  they  sank  in  the  spongy 
soil  to  prepare  it  for  the  slips  of  the  vine,  which  they  arranged 
in  regular  order.  He  spoke  to  the  men,  and  they  answered  kind- 
ly, knowing  from  his  voice  that  he  greeted  every  stranger  as  a 
brother.  He  asked  how  long  it  would  be  before  they  could  make 
the  first  wine ;  and  when  an  old  man  explained  it  all  to  him,  he 
felt  that  he  had  experienced  a  new  delight. 

This  conversation  brought  him  back  from  all  his  transcendental 
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h     gh  m  h    ering  in  liis  endless  speculation,  and  placed 

g    n         h      iirth.     He  went  away  thankful,  feeling  that 

h     n         h  'ithdraw  himself  from  the  stream  of  his  far- 

h    g  h     gh      and  plant  his  feet  on  the  solid  ground  of  a 

qu         if 

He  met  laborers  going  to  a  quarry  which,  as  they  told  him,  be- 
longed to  the  Count,  who  had  leased  it  all,  preferring  not  to  man- 
age his  own  estate.  The  overseer  greeted  him  pleasantly,  and 
showed  him  a  cement  factory  near  by,  where  he  saw  a  stone  for 
flooring,  used  in  the  time  of  the  renaissance.  The  Count  had  ad- 
vised the  proprietor  to  copy  it,  and  the  imitation  had  found  a 
ready  sale. 

Invigorated  by  the  breath  of  nature  and  his  communion  with 
working  life,  Erich  returned  to  the  castle.  A  servant  informed 
him  that  the  Count  was  expecting  him.  Clodwig  was  already  in 
full  but  quiet  dress,  and  gave  his  hand  to  his  guest,  saying; 

"  I  have  yet  many  things  to  ask  you,  but  only  one  now.  Did 
your  father  die  despairing  of — or  what  shall  i  say  ?  supported  by 
a  steady  and  well-giounded  hope  for  the  future  progress  of  the 
world  ?" 

With  the  full  strength  of  his  memory,  yet  more  quickened  by 
his  morning  impressions,  Erich  told  the  Count  how  his  father,  on 
the  night  before  he  died,  had  said  that  he  considered  his  son  for- 
tunate in  having  been  bom  into  the  neiv  age,  when  the  world  is 
not  wholly  busied  in  abolishing  violence  and  wrong. 

"  My  son,"  said  he,  "  my  heart  trembles  with  joy  when  I 
look  into  the  centuries  and  see  arising  a  beauty,  a  freedom, 
and  a  watchfulness  over  the  rights  of  our  fellow-beings,  which 
we  now  see  only  in  tlie  germ.  Look  at  this  one  thing,  my  son  : 
the  ancients  desired  that  the  state  should  educate  the  children, 
and  now  it  does  so  in  a  manner  of  which  Solon  and  Socrates 
never  dreamed.  You  will  live  to  see  the  time  when  men  will 
hardly  believe  that  there  ever  were  slaves,  serfe,  bondmen, 
sects,  and  all  the  rubbish  of  a  self-sleceiving  world." 

Erich  added  how  happy  it  made  him  to  know  that  his  father 
had  passed  away  so  peacefully,  and  that  he,  his  son,  might  yet 
live  to  see  the  realization  of  his  hopes  drawing  near.  He  spoke 
so  ardently  that  the  Count  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and 

"We  will  not  go  further  into  the  subject  this  morning." 
Nevertheless  he  expressed  his  joy  that  he  was  so  hopeful  for 
the  future :   it  had  always  troubled  him  to  think  that  he  might 
have  lost  his  confidence  in  the  new  age. 

"  We  have  finished  our  morning  devotions,  now  let  us  take 
breakfast,"  said  he,  rising  briskly.  "  Yet  one  more  question  : 
Did  your  father  ever  explain  to  you  what  preceded  his  sudden 
quarrel — you  know  what  I  mean — with  the  Court?" 
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"Certainly;   my  father  explained  it  to  me  fully." 
"  And  did  he  not  request  you  to  conceal  it  from  others  ?" 
'  Certainly :   from  others,  hut  not  fram  you." 
"  Did  he  mention  my  name?" 

"No;  but  he  told  me  expressly  to  tell  it  to  those  whom  I 
reverence  with  all  my  soul,  and  so  I  tell  it  to  you." 

"  Speak  a  little  more  softly,"  said  the  Count,  and  Erich  con- 

"  In  that  last  audience,  which  was  kept  secret,  my  father  wag 
to  receive  from  the  Prince  a  patent  of  nobility,  in  order  to  be- 
come eligible  to  a  position  at  Court.  He  said  to  the  Prince  : 
'  Your  Highness,  you  would  destroy  the  happiness  of  my  life- 
work — of  the  years  during  which  I  have  devoted  my  best  ener- 
gies to  the  instruction  of  my  Prince,  if  you  could  for  a  moment 
believe  that  I  receive  this  for  myself,  or,  especially,  if  you  thought 
that  1  consider  it  of  any  meaning  iti  the  times  in  which  we  live.' 
'  I  do  not  trifle  with  such  things,'  answered  the  Prince.  'Nor 
do  I  !'  returned  my  father.  Years  after  this  occurred,  as  he  told 
me  of  it,  his  lip  quivered,  and  he  said  that  that  moment  when 
he  stood  in  silence  facing  his  pupil  was  the  bitterest  of  his 
life." 

A  momentary  silence  followed,  and  then  Clodwig  said  : 

"  I  understand,  I  understand ;  come  ' 

They  entered  the  saloon  of  the  ground  flnor,  the  doors  of 
which  stood  open,  and  Bella  soon  jomed  them  bhe  thought 
that  Erich  looked  sharply  at  her,  and  turned  abruptlj  to  a  side- 
board to  prepare  the  coffee, 

"My  wife,"  said  Clodwig,  "has  sent  an  mvitation  to  Miss 
Perini  to-day,  and  I  have  taken  the  opportunit>  to  inform  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  that  you,  dearDouma\,  will  call  upon  him  this 
evening — or,  yet  better,  early  to-morrott  " 

"  I  must  excuse  my  brother  to  you,  for  he  nent  to  *he  horse- 
market  at  Mannheim  early  this  mommg  with  a  youn^  man  who 
is  known  here  as  the  Wine-cavaUcr.      Shall  I  give  )ou  coffee  or 

"  Coffee,  if  you  please." 

"  That's  brave ;  that  makes  us  good  friends,"  said  Bella, 
brightly.  "  It's  abominably  polite  for  men  to  answer  this 
question  so ;  '  It's  indifferent  to  mc'  If  it's  indifferent  to  you, 
dear  polite  soul,  then  choose  something  definite,  and  don't  leave 
the  choice  to  me." 

This  broke  the  ice,  and  they  sat  down  at  the  table. 

Bella  knew  that  Erich  was  examining  her,  and  she  knew  that 
she  looked  better  in  morning-dress  than  when  dressed  for  soci- 
ety. Her  movements  were  classically  graceful.  Her  figure 
was  slender  and  well  built.  Her  sofl,  dark-brown  hair,  now 
half  in  disorder,  was  held  back  by  a  delicate  lace  cap  tied  under 
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her  chin,  which  gavp  her  an  improvised,  careless  air,  as  though 
she  had  glanced  at  herself  in  the  mirror  casually.  Her  complex- 
ion was  as  fresh  as  though  she  had  just  hathed  it  in  milk  ;  and 
in  fact  she  did  wash  it  ia  milk  every  morning  and  every  night. 
She  had  a  keen  y^t  refined  expression  ;  all  was  nobly  formed, 
but  her  upper  liiJ  was  tightly  drawn,  and  a  sarcastic  cavalier  at 
Court  had  called  it  the  lip  of  a  poisoner,  Bella's  only  trouble  was 
that  she  had  a  man's  voice. 

She  made  good  use  of  her  playfulness  and  roguery  during 
the  conversation  at  the  breakfast>tahle.  She  was  surprised  at 
ICrich's  appearance,  when  she  came  to  examine  it  closely,  for 
she  had  only  seen  him  at  twilight  and  when  the  candles  were 
lighted,  the  day  before.  He  was  plainly  one  who  must  be  seen 
by  daylight.  The  happy  emotions  of  his  sou!  shone  brightly 
on  his  face,  and  he  looked  at  Bella  as  if  he  wished  to  say  :  "1 
have  become  almost  the  son  of  your  husband;  let  us,  too, love 
each  other." 

Bella  was  unusually  pleasant :  perhaps  from  the  feeling  that 
she  had  been  practising  a  little  deceit  already  to-day.  A  note 
written  in  Italian  to  Miss  Perini,  had  contained  the  information, 
no  less  carefully  worded  than  comprehensive,  that  the  new- 
comer was  to  be  examined  closely. 

When  Clodwig  told  the  servant  that  Erich  would  come  that 
evening  or  the  next  day,  she  felt  quieted  and  justified  in  the 
deception  which  she  had  practised,  for  Clodwig  had  ne\'er 
before  detained  a  guest  so  obstinately ;  and  no  one  else  could 
boast  of  having  so  withdrawn  him  froni  his  self-absorbed  habits 
of  life. 

Clodwig  and  Bella  had  promised  each  other  to  live  only  for 
themselves  and  they  had  hitherto  faithfully  kept  that  promise, 
"lam  w  ry  1  CI  d  g  h  d  d  t  B  II  h  he  asked 
he   f     h     h  nd  a  d  B  11    h  d    n  d    1    t    h  Id  give 

thew     >  F    n    th  t  t        B  11    h  d  d  even 

t     th  t  Id     f        1      k     w   tha, 

Ij   b     f      d  J  h  and    h  n   only 

lea     I  n  I  1      ly 

B  11     w  rj   am    bl      t  1         ryb    ly    p        d  d  every- 

body would  do  her  will  and  live  as  she  wished  him  to.  But 
she  really  loved  no  one — she  had  no  need  of  others,  and  they 
must  leave  her  at  peace.  She  disliked  the  numerous  connections 
which  Clodwig  had  previously  had  with  men  and  women,  and 
Clodwig  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  wife,  who  lived  only  for  him, 
and  narrowed  the  circle  of  his  extensive  correspondence  and 
personal  intercourse  with  others  to  the  lowest  possible  limit. 
It  was  only  with  the  society  of  their  immediate  neighborhood 
that  they  had  any  connection.  We  became  acquainted  yester- 
day with  the  society  of  the  citirens,  or  as  it  was  called  up  here, 
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the  "cold-meat"  society;  but  twice  a  year  the  noble  families 
scattered  through  the  neighborhood  were  invited.  Should  this 
runaway  Captain  destroy  all  this? 

In  the  triumph  of  the  belief  that  she  had  banished  him,  Bella 
became  yet  more  talkative.  Erich  could  not  help  praising 
laughingly,  that  whimsical  enthusiasm  about  the  wine,  that 
runs  all  through  the  Rhine-land,  and  attacks  everybody  who 
enters  the  circle  of  the  inhabitants.  At  last  he  brought  the 
conversation  back  to  Sonncnkamp,  remarking  that  the  way  in 
which  his  name  was   mentioned   yesterday  seemed  puzzling  to 

Bella  laughingly  explained  how  enchanted  she  was  to  find 
that,  instead  of  iSeing  the  confirmed  Philister  she  had  thought 
him,  Sonnenkamp  was  a  conqueror,  a  mighty  hero,  and  that  in 
this  stock-jobbing  world  there  was  nothing  more  noble  to  con- 
quer than  money. 

An  affinity  seemed  to  exist  between  the  adventurous  nature 
of  Sonnenkamp  and  that  of  Bella. 

"  1  have  often  noticed,"  said  Clodwig  gravely,  "  that  so  long 
as  a  man  is  acquiring  wealth,  his  success  is  looked  upon  with 
satisfaction  by  the  world;  but  when  he  has  reached  his  goal, 
then  that  same  world,  which  before  expressed  itself  as  so  well 
satisfied,  deserts  and  criticises  him.  Do  you  understand  horti- 
culture ?" 

"No."     . 

"  Herr  Sonnenkamp  is  a  very  notable  gardener.  Is  it  not  re- 
markable that  since  we  have  subdued  our  passion  for  the  French 
style  of  laying  out  our  parks  in  imitation  of  nature,  we  should 
fiy  for  refuge  to  fruit-raising,  and  there  find  protection  in  our 
common  necessities.  The  English  excel  all  the  world  in  raising 
swine,  producing  some  that  almost  look  like  four-footed  flitches 
of  bacon.  The  French,  however,  devote  themselves  to  fruit,  and 
draw  fabulous  profits  from  the  cultivation  of  it.  Yes,"  he  con- 
cluded, smiling,  "  Herr  Sonnenkamp  is  not  only  great  at  edu- 
cating trees,  but  equally  great  at  marring  them.  To-day  I  can 
speak  more  plainly  to  you;  I  have  never  liked  Herr  Sonnen- 
l^mp,  and  never  will.  With  all  his  politeness  and  desire  to 
please,  a  certain  brutality  is  evidently  inwrought  in  his  whole 

"  Yes,"  added  Bella,  "  you  would  occupy  a  difficult  position, 
especially  as  regards  Roland." 

"As  regards  Roland?"  asked  Erich. 

"Yes;  that  is  the  name  of  the  boy  who  would  like  to  know 
much,  but  learn  nothing." 

The  expression  was  so  appropriate  that  Bella  looked  around, 
as  if  much  pleased  with  herself.  The  parrot,  perched  in  his 
cage  on  the  veranda,  cried  out  shrilly,  as  if  to  dispute  her. 
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"Sec,"  said  B^lla,  rising,  "there's  my  tyrant;  a  pupil  who 
tyrannizes  over  his  mistress  fearfully." 

She  took  the  parrot  from  his  cage  and  placed  it  on  her  shoul- 
der. It  was  enough  to  make  one  jealous  to  see  the  way  in  which 
hhe  kissed  and  fondled  it,  and  her  motions  were  all  beautiful, 
particularly  the  curving  of  her  head  and  neck. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

MF.DUSA  AND  VICTORIA. 

CLODWIG  remained  with  his  eyes  cast  dowit  for  a  long 
time  after  Bella  had  left  the  room.  He  nodded  to  Erich 
as  if  to  welcome  him  anew.  Bella  soon  returned  with  the 
parrot  on  her  hand,  caressing  it.  She  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  for  a  long  time,  while  Erich  was  relating  how  he  had  that 
morning  left  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Rhine,  and 
gone  farther  inland,  where  he  had  conversed  with  several  of  the 

Clodwig  enlarged  somewhat  on  his  favorite  theory,  that 
traces  of  the  early  Roman  colonists  could  still  be  seen  in  the 
physiognomy  and  character  of  the  inhabitants.  Bella  seemed 
unwiUing  to  be  forced  to  listen  to  what  she  had  so  often  heard, 
and  said,  with  some  appearance  of  temper ; 

"  Whenever  a  person  leaves  the  Rhine  he  has  a  feeling — at 
least  it  is  so  with  tne — as  though  some  one,  perhaps  Father 
Rhine  himself,  were  looking  after  him  and  calling:  "Look 
back  again !" 

"We  rnen  have  not  always  the  desire  to  be  looked  at," 
answered  Clodwig,  as  he  called  Erich's  attention  to  a  vase 
which  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  had  brought  with  him  the  day 
before,  and  which  was  now  standing  on  the  sideboard  of  the 
breakfast-room.  Erich  was  glad  to  examine  it ;  and  then  the 
Count  conducted  him  to  an  adjoining  apartment,  which  was 
filled  with  all  sorts  of  unearthed  relics  of  ancient  times.  Erich, 
who  had  only  just  left  the  study  of  antiquity,  seemed  so  well 
acquainted  with  these  striking  objects,  that  Bella  could  not  help 
expressing  her  surprise. 

"You  are  a  good  teacher;  it  must  be  a  pleasure  to  be  in- 
structed by  you." 

Erich  thanked  her,  and  Bella  amiably  continued: 

"There  are  many  men  who  impart  knowledge  in  order  to 
appear  brilliant,  and  others  who  do  so  against  their  will ;  but 
you,  Doctor,  do  it  in  such  a  friendly  way,  that  you  seem  like  a 
benevolent  person  who  is  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  bestow  a  gift 
which  may  benefit  the  receiver ;  and  you  do  it,  not  only  in  such 
a  way  as  to  produce  the  impression  that  you  understand    the 
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thing,  but  that  the  person  to  wliom  you  are  talking  under- 
stands it  too." 

Clodwig  looked  up  in  surprise,  for  that  was  the  same  c;;- 
pression  that  he  had  used  yesterday  when  recalling  the  fact, 
that  it  was  only  by  means  of  the  unselfish  assistance  which 
Professor  Dournay  had  given  him,  that  his  little  scientific  work 
had  seen  the  light. 

After  Bella  had  said  this,  she  left  the  room,  and  the  two  men 
went  together  to  Erich's  chamber,  where  Erich  showed  him  the 
thesis  which  he  had  written  preparatory  to  obtaining  his  degree. 
It  struck  him  now  for  the  first  time  how  singularly  appropriate 
his  subject  had  been,  for  he  had  chosen  the  apocryphal  tract  ol 
Plato,  "Concerning  Wealth,"  and  now  he  was  about  to  under- 
take the  instruction  of  a  boy  born  in  the  midst  of  riches.  The 
coincidence  struck  the  Count  as  well  as  himself. 

Clodwig  desired  Erich  to  translate  the  Latin  into  German  for 
him,  Und  found  the  essay  replete  with  interest.  The  Count 
said,  as  he  arose  from  his  chair,  that  il  must  have  made  a 
peculiar  impression  on  Erich,  to  see  the  Medusa  placed  directly 
opposite  to  the  Victoria,  but  he  confessed  to  a  heresy  which, 
although  condemned  by  philosophy,  was  attractive  to  him 
personally.  The  Medusa  appeared  to  him  tlie  representation 
of  all-consuming  passion,  in  which  the  transgressor  is  forced  to 
see  an  image  of  himself,  and  it  was  well  worthy  of  attention 
that  the  ancients  had  represented  the  chaos  of  the  soul  under 
the  form  of  a  woman,  and  that  passion  which  overleaps  all 
bounds  appears  yet  more  repulsive  when  brought  in  direct  con- 
trast with  the  female  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  Victoria  voii 
trast  with  the  female  nature.  On  the  other  hand.  Ranch's 
Victory  seemed  to  him  the  embodiment  of  the  soul  of  modern 
culture,  unruffled  by  the  emotions. 

"  The  face  bears  a  wonderful  resemblance — "  He  did  not  con- 
clude the  sentence,  but  stammered  into  another,  and  continued : 
"  This  is  not  that  Goddess  of  Victory  who  haughtily  wears  her 
garland  on  her  brow :  it  is  the  image  of  that  Victory  whose  soul 
is  torn  by  the  feeling  that  she  must  conquer  all  who  oppose  her. 
Nay,  more  ;  this  Victoria  is  the  goddess  who  has  gained  that 
most  sublime  of  all  victories — victory  over  herself." 

After  Clodwig  had  thus  explained  himself,  he  said : 

"  Now  I  will  leave  you  ;  I  have  already — to-day  and  yesterday, 
conversed  too  much  with  you." 

Erich  remained  in  his  room,  and  while  he  was  writing  to  his 
mother,  Clodwig  sat  with  Bella,  and  said  to  her: 

"  This  young  man  is  an  ideal  nature,  and  ought  not  to  remain 
confined  for  hours  by  his  calling:  he  should  be  as  free  as  a  bird 
on  its  branch,  singing,  flying,  without  any  settled  object  or  any 
tliought  of  time ;  but  he  should  never  be  intruded  upon.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  meet  so  deep  a  nature." 
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"  Isn't  he  a  little  too  conscious  of  his  own  importance  ?"  asked 
Bella,  with  an  evil  light  in  her  eyes. 

"  Oh  no.  I-ie  does  not  wish  to  shine :  and  yet  he  is  pure  light. 
When  I  am  with  him  I  seem  to  stand  in  the  Spring  sunlighi:  of 
the  soul.  He  is  a  man  whose  thoughts  are  pure,  and  I  am  as 
much  at  home  with  him  as  within  the  deepest  recesses  of  my 

As  Bella  did  not  speak,  the  Count  continued : 
"  This  peculiarity  I  find  very  agreeable  in  him  ;  when  one  is 
speaking  he  never  interrupts  either  by  word  or  movement,  hut 
listens  to  the  end.  This,  in  a  man  of  so  much  vivacity,  and  one 
whose  mind  is  so  well  stored  as  his,  is  something  more  than  mere 
politeness. " 

Bella  was  silent  and  worked  industriously  at  her  embroidery. 
At  last  she  said,  looking  up  pleasantly: 

'  And  I  would  preserve  that  pleasure,"  answered  Clodwig. 

"  He's  a  handsome  man,"  Bella  added. 

"  Now  for  the  first  time,  when  you  recall  it,  do  1  remember 
how  handsome  he  is.  He  does  not  parade  his  beauty,  and  t 
believe  that  that  is  the  only  true  beauty  which  does  not  impress 
us  while  it  is  present,  but  the  elements  of  which  come  back  to 
us,  new  and  beautiful,  after  the  actual  object  has  departed. 
Most  handsome  men  seem  to  be  continually  looking  in  a  glass 
seen  only  by  themselves.  Why  should  I  relinquish  this  man 
to  another,  and  that  other,  Herr  Sonnenkamp  ?  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  him  a  home  for  years.     Why  should  I  not  do  so  ?" 

"Why  not?"  said  Bella,  laying  aside  her  embroidery.  "I  need 
not  tell  you  that  I  have  no  pleasure  that  is  not  yours  :  don't 
forget  this  in  your  short  happiness,  your  child-like  trust  in  a 
new  companion.  I,  too,  feel  the  nobleness  of  his  character, 
and  that  he  both  can  and  would  give  us  exalted  pleasure." 

"  Then  why  should  we  not  keep  him  with  us  ?" 

"  Because  we  wish  to  be  alone  !  Clodwig,  let  us  live  alone  ! 
It  is  my  wish  that  my  brother  should  leave  us  soon.  Any  third 
party,  even  though  nearest  by  ties  of  blood  or  spirit,  will  be  an 
obstacle  in  our  way,  for  when  he  is  near  I  cannot  live  for  you 
alone,  nor  you  for  me  !" 

While  speaking,  she  had  laid  her  hand  on  Clodwig's  arm ; 
□ow  she  took  his  hand  and  caressed  it. 

Clodwig  went  away,  and  Bella  looked  after  him,  shaking  her 

Bella  appeared  at  the  dinner-table  beautifully  dressed,  with  a 
single  rose  in  her  hair.  The  men  seemed  weary,  but  she  was 
e>:tieniely  animated.  She  told  how  happy  she  had  always  felt 
at  the  house  of  Erich's  parents — a  house  in  which  no  word  not 
noble  was  uttered,  for  his  mother  lived  an  ideal  life  ;  she  was  a 
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piiestess  on  whose  domestic  altar  an  ideal  flame  was  ever  burn- 
ing. Erich  was  happy,  and  he  believed  that  his  existence  could 
know  no  higher  pleasure. 

At  noon  they  went  to  look  at  the  surrounding  country.  Bella 
was  silent  during  the  journey.  They  visited  an  ancient  Roman 
camp,  and  Bella  sat  under  a  tree  alone  while  the  men  examined 
the  place. 

When  the  lamps  were  lighted  in  the  evening,  Bella  appeared 
like  another  being.  She  had  dressed  herself  three  times  that 
day,  and  was  now  extremely  lively. 

Bella  had  not  for  an  hour  during  her  life  been  unsatisfied 
with  herself.  She  easily  excused  herself  for  her  actions,  for  she 
always  said;  "At  the  time  when  you  did  that,  you  were  right 
in  doing  it."  She  wished  now,  above  all  things,  not  to  appear 
to  her  husband's  new  favorite,  as  a  quiet,  unspeaking  appendage 
to  her  husband.  Erich  should  learn  who  she  was.  She  was  not 
only  the  wife  of  Clodwig,  but  also  Bella  von  Prancken. 

Clodwig  had  hardly  expressed  the  wish  that  she  would  play, 
before  she  was  ready.  Tlie  hasty,  nervous  way  in  which  she  re- 
moved her  bi-acelets,  which  Erich  courteously  took  from  her 
hand  and  laid  on  the  marble  table  under  the  miiTor ;  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  raised  both  hands  like  fluttering  wings,  and 
then  brought  them  down  upon  the  key-board  like  a  swimmer  in 
his  clement ; — all  this  showed  that  she  was  determined  to  hold 
no  secondary  position.  Never  since  she  had  been  married  had 
Bella  played  so  before  a  third  person ;  she  had  allowed  Clodwig 
alone  to  know  her  wonderful  skill  at  the  piano,  and  now  even  he 
who  knew  every  peculiarity  of  her  playing,  was  surprised  and 
charmed. 

In  a  pause  in  the  music,  Erich  appeared  to  have  struck  the 
right  chord  by  saying  that  after  such  exquisite  enjoyment  found 
in  intercourse  with  noble  minds,  and  such  glimpses  of  the  large 
and  untrammelled  nature  of  the  soul,  there  seems  lo  be  nothing 
left  but  the  dying  away  of  emotion  in  the  limitless,  shoreless 
ether  of  music.  An  empire  of  waking  dreams,  of  boundless 
emotions  arises  within  us  which  extends  fer  beyond  the  word 
or  the  glance,  which  can  nowhere  be  known  in  visible  and  audi- 
ble nature,  and  has  its  foundation  only  in  the  deep  and  hidden 
recesses  of  the  human  soul. 

"  Mozart  answered  the  question  t  What  preceded  in  his  mind 
the  composition  of  his  music  ?  by  saying ;  '  Nothing  but  music 
that  i£'///be  expressed — the  pure  phantasy  without  defin.;d  feel- 
ing, without  limited  thought — nothing  but  a  rhythmical  tossing 
of  the  billows  of  music'  Let  us  again  leave  this  world  of  sight 
and  thought,"  continued  Erich,  "  and  through  music  enter  that 
pure,  that  mysterious,  yet  all-surrounding  kingdom  of  melody, 
which  is  chaos  redeemed  and  working  according  to  law." 
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Bella  had  seated  herself  in  a  large  cushioned  chair,  and  lean- 
ing back  in  it,  appeared  to  be  so  absorbed  in  what  he  was  say- 
ing, that  Ericli,  who  feared  that  he  had  outstepped  the  bounds 
of  decorum  by  looking  at  her  so  intently,  dropped  his  eyes. 

To  the  surprise  of  both  men,  she  abruptly  arose  and  bade 
them  good-night.  She  gave  her  hand  to  Clodwig,  then  to 
•■'rich,  then  again  to  Clodwig,  and  hastily  left  the  room. 

The  Count  remained  but  a  few  minutes  longer  with  his  guest, 
and  then  excused  himself. 

Erich  went  to  his  room  like  one  intoxicated.  How  rich  was 
the  world !  What  a  day  that  had  been,  from  the  morning  in 
the  dewy  forest  till  now !  Happiness  is  not  the  lie  that  men 
cali  it !     Here  are  two  mortals  who  are  happy  and  at  rest ! 

On  the  stairs  he  suddenly  paused,  and  from  the  unconscious 
thought  of  Villa  Eden,  and  the  conscious  thought  of  Che  blissful 
existence  of  Bella  and  the  Count,  arose  the  question :  "  Is  not  a 
life  of  beauty — the  development  of  the  soul  by  free  intercourse 
with  Nature,  and"  satisfaction  of  the  mind  by  means  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  science  and  art — possible  only  to  wealth,  to  freedom  from 
all  care  and  want,  and  liberation  from  all  labor  and  distracting 

As  he  entered  his  room  carrying  the  light,  he  stood  horrified, 
as  if  he  saw  an  apparition,  before  the  Medusa,  who  looked  at 
him  with  wi-ithing  lips  and  gnashing  teeth. 

What  is  this?  How  could  that  bust  so  suddenly  acquire  this 
resemblance  ?    Did  Clodwig  know  it .'    It  is  horrible  1 

Erich  turned,  and  now,  like  devils'  work,  the  Victoria  looked 
like  Bella,  when  she  submissively  and  with  quiet  modesty  bowed 
her  head. 

Had  Clodwig  any  suspicion  of  this  wonderful  result  of  placing 
the  busts  opposite  to  each  other,  and  had  he  not  explained  it 
all  yesterday  when  speaking  of  his  heresy? 

Erich's  pulse  beat  hard. 

He  extinguished  the  candle,  and  looked  out  into  the  dark 
night,  trying  to  call  up  in  memory  the  pleasures  of  the  day. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

MADAME    ADVENTURESS. 

EARLY  in  the  morning  Erich  dressed  himself  in  his  cap- 
tain's uniform,  as  Clodwig  had  particularly  advised  him  on 
a  former  occasion.  He  had  taken  a  horse,  also  at  the  instance 
of  Clodwig ;  his  ti*unks  were  to  be  sent  after  him. 

Clodwig's  troubled  face  became  bright  as  he  saw  this  hand- 
some,  stately  man,  who   looked  every  inch  a  soldier,  enter  the 
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drawing-room.  Wliile  bidding  him  good-morning,  Clodwig 
pointed  to  his  arm  and  said ; 

"  Take  off  the  crape  before  you  leave  here," 

Erich  looked  piiizled,  and  Clodwig  said  in  explanation : 

"Not  being  sentimental,  you  must  confess  that  it  isnotexactlj 
in  good  taste  to  enter  a  strange  house  for  the  first  time  with 
crape  on  your  arm.  You  wouldsecm  to  askfor  a  sympathy  that  you 
can  lay  no  claim  to.  You'll  have  less  trouble  afterward  if  you 
tell  yourself  sharply  at  the  very  outset  that  you  are  entering  ser- 
vice at  the  house  of  an  immensely  rich  man  who  does  not  like  to 
be  excited.  The  more  you  keep  your  personal  matters  to  your- 
self, the  freer  you  will  be." 

Clodwig  laughingly  quoted  a  passage  from  Lucian's  "  Sale  of 
Philosophical  Souls,"  where  the  stoic  v/ho  has  been  made  a  slave 
cries  out :   "  They  have  sold  me,  but  my  soul  is  free !" 

Erich  good-humored ly  removed  the  crape. 

Bella  had  had  herself  excused  for  not  appearing  at  breakfast; 
but  had  sent  her  farewell  au  yevoir  to  Erich,  and  so  the  two  men 
were  alone.  Clodwig  handed  Erich  a  letter  for  Hcrr  Sonnen- 
kamp,  telling  him  expressly  not  to  make  an  engagement  until 
they  had  seen  each  other  again.  As  he  did  so  he  muttered  half- 
intcUigibly ; 

"  Perhaps  Pll  keep  you  all  to  myself." 

Clodwig  gave  his  young  friend  all  sorts  of  good  advice,  like  a 
rnother  who  stuffs  her  son's  pockets  before  he  sets  out  on  a 
journey. 

"  I  am  only  slightly  acquainted  with  the  boy;  in  fact,  all  1  know 
about  him  is  that  he  is  very  handsome.  Are  you  not  of  my 
opinion,  that  it  is  entirely  wrong  to  give  a  young  mind  great 
principles  on  which  to  live  before  it  has  the  fundamental  ma- 
terials of  life  or  knows  its  currents  ? " 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Erich.  "It  would  be  like  building  rail- 
roads in  uncultivated  or  half-civilized  countries  before  ordinary 
roads  have  been  laid  out  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  agricultural 
or  industrial  products.  The  real  cause  of  the  sickness  of  men 
in  modern  times  is  that  children  are  taught  dogmatically  the 
laws  of  the  government  of  the  world : — a  luxurious  fallacy,  and 
unproductive  because  it  neglects  a  prerequisite." 

Clodwig  nodded.  "This  was  a  man  who  might  be  allowed  to 
go  far  out  in  the  open  sea:  he  always  seemed  to  have  a  com- 
pass with  him." 

At  last  it  was  time  to  go.     Clodwig  said :   "  1  will  walk  a  little 

Erich  look  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  as  they  went  along 
side  by  side,  Clodwig  often  looked  at  Erich  with  an  affectionate 
troubled  glance.  He  repeated  that  he  considered  it  a  high  honor 
for  the  young  American  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  such  an  able 
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man  as  he,  and  advised  Erich  to  keep  this  steadily  in  his  mind  and 
avoid  the  slightest  approach  to  obsequiousness  in  his  intercourse 
v/ith  Herr  Sonnenkamp.  Herr  Sonnenkamp  allowed  himself  to 
be  much  talked  about,  either  because  he  was  too  virtuous  to  care 
about  it,'  or  because  there  were  facts  in  his  life  which  he  was  glad 
to  see  covered  up  by  this  talk  about  trifles.  It  was,  at  all  events, 
singular  that  he,  though  a  German  by  birth,  never  had  any  rel- 
atives at  his  house.  It  was  very  evident  from  this  that  he,  being 
of  low  extraction,  was  willing  to  help  his  relatives  only  on  con- 
dition of  their  never  coming  to  vbit  him.  Major  Krasslcr  had 
once  told  him  something  to  this  effect. 

"Now,"  said  Clodwig,  stopping,  "do  not  say  anything  to 
Herr  Sonnenkamp  about  your  brief  connection  with  the  House 
of  Correction.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  too  critical  about 
him,  but  most  people  are  apt  to  be  shy  of  men  engaged  in  that 
calling." 

Erich  thanked  him.  He  saw  this  man's  earnest  desire  to 
smooth  his  journey  through  life.  They  went  a  little  farther 
together. 

"Now,"  said  Clodwig,  "I  will  return;  but  let  me  give  you 
one  more  warning." 

"  Perhaps  that  is  not  the  right  word.  I  only  wanted  to  tell 
you  to  be  careful  to  put  a  high  value  on  yourself  in  the  world. 
He  who  in  his  life  is  seen  to  be  occupied  with  something  beyond 
common  wants,  common  pleasures,  and  common  honors,  will 
appear  an  exalted  being  to  men  who  cannot  understand  his  pre- 
dilections. The  world  cannot  be  just  to  such  men  ;  it  must  con- 
demn them,  because  it  sees  its  own  pursuits  condemned  by  them. 
If  you  remain  true  to  yourself — and  I  believe  you  will — you  will 
have  a  lifelong  martyrdom  to  bear.  Bear  it  in  proud  self-com- 
prehension, and  knowing  that  your  new  old  friend  understands 
and  sympathizes  with  you." 

The  old  man  laid  his  hands  on  both  of  Erich's  shoiildei-s, 
k  ssed  1  u  and  turned  hastily  an'ay.  He  did  not  once  look 
back 

End  n  uunted  and  rode  away.  When  he  reached  the  corner 
of  the  forest  he  turned  and  looked  back.  He  saw  Clodwig 
stand  ng  st  11. 

Bella  1  o  had  been  watching  them  from  the  balcony,  which 
comn  anded  a  view  of  the  whole  road,  now  came  to  meet  her 
husband  She  was  much  moved  when  she  looked  in  his  face ; 
si  e  had  never  seen  such  emotion  there.  He  seemed  to  have 
been     eep  ng.     Clodwig  said  hastily; 

\ou  were  right;  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  remain  alone. 
Yet  I  love  this  modem  age,  it  is  so  different  from  ours  !  No 
longer  vacillating  between  those  two  poles,  enthusiasm  and  de- 
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spair,  it  has  in  i(,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  certain  intellechial  enthusi- 
asm, and  !  believe  it  will  accomplish  more  than  we.  I  am  glad 
that  1  am  not  too  old  to  understand  this  youth.  I  admire  and 
love  the  present  age.  The  world  knows  to-day,  as  no  other  age 
has  known,  what  it  wishes  and  ■will  have ;  this  is  true  in  all 
philosopliy  and  all  life." 

Bella  felt  obliged  to  answer  something,  and  said  that  it  would 
he  fortunate  ibr  young  Sonnenkamp  to  have  such  a  teacher. 

"  And  it  pains  me  to  think  that  he  shall  enter  that  house." 

"  And  yet  you  have  just  recommended  him," 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  troubles  me.  Sooner  or  later,  everything 
done  in  half  truth,  or  with  contradiction  in  the  soul,  revenges 
itself.  I  have  brought  myself  neai*er  to  Herr  Sonnenkamp  en- 
tirely against  my  wish.  In  that  house  I  always  feel  as  if  1  were 
in  a  family  of  horse-eaters.  My  God  I  It  may  be  a  prejudice 
of  mine,  and  horse-flesh  may  be  good  to  eat,  but  yet  I'm  trou- 
bled for  the  glorious  young  man." 

Clodwig  seemed  unable  to  stop  speaking  of  Erich,  and  as  he 
recalled  it  all,  he  wondered  how,  in  so  short  a  time,  he  had  come 
to  know  him  so  well,  and  pointing  to  an  apple-tree  in  blossom, 
he  cried  out; 

"  Look  at  that  blossoming  tree  |  it  is  like  this  Dournay.  He 
shakes  himself,  and  covers  us  over  and  over  with  flowers,  and 

Bella  answered  that  it  must  be  a  difficult  task  for  a  man  who 
was  so  highly  thought  and  spoken  of,  to  make  his  conduct 
always  tally  with  such  a  high  standard. 

"When  one  is  so  fond  of  giving  instruction,"  she  asked  quiet- 
ly, "  isn't  he  apt  to  be  a  little  too  self-apprSciative,  a  little  too 

"  Oh  no  !  This  young  man  does  not  wish  to  shine,  but  he  is 
unwilling  to  lose  a  minute  in  frivolity.  He  lets  his  strength 
work,  and  it  is  quite  natural  that  he  should  be  pleased  with  the 
attention  and  sympathy  of  others.  Unless  he  had  this  pleasure 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  love  talking  as  he  does.  That 
is  the  faith  which  removes  mountains  of  prejudice." 

"Faith  ?"  said  Bella,  smiling  at  her  conceit  before  she  uttered 
it;  "it  seems  to  me  more  like  the  permanent  anointing  of 
unbelief." 

Clodwig  explained  with  great  earnestness  that  it  was  much 
rather  a  keen  penetration  into  life.  He  spoke  earnestly  and 
long.  Bella  pretended  to  listen,  but  in  reality  hardly  heard 
him ;  she  smiled  to  herself  as  she  thought  of  this  old  diplomat 
who  was  so  inexplicably  childlike — almost  childish.  She 
raised  her  head  proudly  as  she  dwelt  upon  her  own  steadfast 
virtue  in  so  strenuously  opposing  her  own  husband,  who  wished 
to  bring  such  a  richly  endowed  man  in  contact  with  her. 
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In  the  mean  time  Erich  was  riding  through  the  forest,  filled 
with  keen  enjoyment  of  the  good  fortune  that  had  come  to  him. 
Ke  grasped  his  horse's  bridle  firmly.  He  was  in  that  exalted 
state  of  mind  when  one  feels  assured  that  every  undertaking 
will  succeed,  and  all  impediments  be  soon  and  easily  re- 
moved. He  wondered  at  his  good  fortune  in  meeting  a  man  of 
such  fine  nature,  and  who  was  evidently  so  reticent  with  othci  s, 
and  in  having  so  quickly  and  completely  won  him. 

He  had  left  his  past  life  behind  him  :  now  a  new  one  should 
begin. 

He  smiled  as  he  thought;  "So  the  heroes  of  antiquity  must 
have  feit  who  knew  themselves  to  be  under  the  protection  of  an 
Olympian  god  1" 

He  paused  at  a  bend  of  the  woods  and  took  Clodwig's  open 
letter  from  his  pocket.     He  read : 

"Neighborly  greeting  to  Herr  Sonnenkamp  at  Villa  Eden, 
if  I  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  son,  I  would  have  re- 
garded it  as  the  fulfilment  of  my  dearest  wish  to  be  able  to  give 


Erich  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  rode  merrily  through  the 
greenwood,  while  the  birds  sang  in  the  trees. 

As  he  rode  through  the  village,  he  saw  through  the  roses 
that  clambered  over  the  windows  of  the  courthouse,  a  rosy- 
cheeked,  brown-haired  girl,  who  quickly  drew  back  as  he  waved 
his  hand  to  her  fr6m  a  distance.  He  wanted  to  look  back  and 
see  if  she  was  looking  after  him,  but  was  afraid  to. 

It  struck  him  now,  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  while,  what  a 
vain  fellow  he  was.  He  had  believed  that  the  girl  behind  the 
flowers  was  looking  for  him  ;  and  there  it  was  Lina  watching 
for  Prancken,  and  thinking  it  was  his  horse  she  heard  ! 

Erich  rode  on  through  the  valley  along  the  bank  of  the  river. 
He  was  so  full  of  delight  that  now  the  old  songs  began  to  come 
back  to  his  lips.  He  did  not  sing  them  aloud — only  in  his  heart. 
All  the  fulness  and  infinite  variety  of  thought,  sight,  and  feeling 
stirred  in  his  soul.  As  he  saw  the  sun  gleaming  on  the  far-off 
dome  of  Villa  Eden,  it  seemed  suddenly  like  a  Hash  of 
lightning. 

"Why  couidst  thou  not  have  such  a  free,  beautiful  life? 
Why  must  thou  serve  ?" 

And  then  the  thought  came  to  him :  "  What  wouldst  thou  do 
in  such  a  careless,  selfish  existence?" 

This  was  the  riddle — how  to  teach  a  rich  boy?  And 
— strange  to  say,  such  are  the  contradictions  which  coexist  in 
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the  human  mind — Erich,  while  he  believed  himself  unable  to 
solve  this  riddle,  yet  thought  that  he  comprehended  the  way  in 
which  the  ancients  happened  to  embody  the  idea  of  the  question 
and  the  enigma  in  the  form  of  the  Sphinx. 

Again  the  question  came  to  him:  "How  should  a  boy  be 
educated  who  knows  that  such  a  villa  and  such  wealth  will  be 
his  own,  and  sees  before  him  nothing  to  compel  him  to  work?" 
Ench's  eyes  had  been  cast  down,  but  now  he  raised  his  head 
and  smiled.  Neither  the  teacher  nor  the  pupil  is  simply  a  con- 
ception— an  idea  ;  ye  are  living,  self-formed  men.  Such  a 
question  can  have  no  general  solution,  and  all  riddles  are  like 
dreary  out-door  storms.  Regarded  from  the  confined  air  of  a 
room  they  seem  unbearable ;  but  there,  they  are  cool  and  re- 
in this  spirit,  he  would  accept  the  question  as  an  escape  from 
all  his  melancholy  thoughts. 

"  Come  riddle,  I  am  here  !"  he  cried  out  loudly,  as  his  horse 
broke  into  a  brisk  trot. 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  trouble,  his  face  took  on  a  pleasant 
smile.  He  wondered  if  he  was  not  enchanted,  and  tlie  whole 
overflowing  life  of  youth  came  over  him,  as  he  spoke  aloud  to 
himself  a  letter  which  he  would  write  to  his  mother  that  day : 

"Dear  Mother: — -You  must  have  yourself  christened  Lady 
Adventuress,  for  your  son  Doctor  Adventurer,  Captain,  Valiant 

.ir_.. ..._..  1.  __  ..  ii.._:_  ■..  .r.  _   -ijjf  of  steam-cars  and  tele- 

r  of  praise,  and  the  sweet 
if  spirits  who  guard  the 
ited  on  a  horse  that  looks 
d  has  in  his  pocket  (he 
lole  world  is  a  little  table 
says :    '  Heart,  what  shall 

u&ti  11101111:1  i     11  juu  nuuiu  iih.c  to  have  a "  lonely  isle,'  just 
say  so,  for  I  have  any  number  of  them  to  dispose  of. 

"  There's  a  postscript  too,  dear  mother  I  How  would  it  be, 
dear  mother,  if  this  incalculable  millionaire  that  I'm  riding  to 
should  turn  out  to  be  Uncle  Adam?  That  would  just  put  a 
finishing  touch  to  the  fairy  tale." 

Erich  stood  suddenly  still,  as  he  thought  that  this  fantastic 
idea  might  be  the  truth. 

Then  he  rode  briskly  up  the  broad  road,  on  each  side  of 
which  nut-trees  were  dropping  their  blossoms  on  the  ground. 

His  horse  trotted  along,  his  black  mane  fluttering.  The 
rider  took  off  his  cap,  and  let  the  fresh  stream  of  air  cool  his  hot 
forehead. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

A    MORNING     IN     EDEN. 

'"r'HE  ships  sail  iip  and  down  the  stream,  the  railway  tr.iins 
X  roll  hither  and  thither,  and  men  of  all  climes  and  condi- 
tions enjoy  the  scenery.  "  Here  or  there,"  says  many  a  one. 
"  I  might  pass  my  life  in  peaceful  enjoyment  of  nature,  doing 
my  chosen  work  alone  or  surrounded  by  those  t  love." 

The  shores  of  the  Rhine  are  a  beautiful  place  of  rest,  and  yet 
h      h         motion  enough.     Before  the  threshold  of  the  house 
h     h  ghway  of  business.     Every  hour,  traffic  changes  the 
d     n  o  a  scene  of  bustling  activity. 

B  a  f  1  cities  and  villages  lie  along  the  shore  with  their  castles 
a  d  ards,  and  charming  country-seats  nestle  among  the 

h     —       unbroken  chain  of  beauty. 

n       ry  city  and  in  every  house  one  may  hear  stories  of  the 

inhabitants  who  have  by  determined  exertion  saved 

themselves  from   the   flood,  or  at  last,  with  the   utmost  clibrt 

reached  the  shore.     Not  a   few,  however,  have  been  violently 

hurled  on  the  beach. 

He  who  comes  hither  from  a  foreign  land,  unknown  and  with- 
out credentials,  can  be  sure  of  striking  up  a  neighborly  inter- 
course with  the  people,  or  if  he  chooses,  of  living  alone.  The 
steady  stream  of  foreign  business  up  and  down  need  not  interfere 
with  the  isolation  of  him  who  does  not  move  with  it. 

"  Who  owns  that  beautiful  villa,  which  when  I  first  saw  it  in 
the  distance  looked  like  a  white  swan  nestling  amid  the  verdure 
of  the  shore?" 

Passengers  on  the  boats  bound  for  some  valley  or  mountain 
often  ask  this  question,  and  receive  the  answer ; 

"  The  villa  is  called  Eden,  which  is  precisely  the  right  name 
for  it,  for  outsiders  are  not  permitted  to  look  into  ■  it ;  there  are 
even  spring-guns  and  man-traps  all  along  the  walls.  The  ser- 
vants are  only  allowed  to  show  the  house  and  park  to  strangers 
when  the  proprietor  is  away  ;  and  they  make  a  good  deal  of 
money  in  this  way.  The  owner  is  a  rich  American.  He 
built  the  house,  laid  out  the  park,  and  changed  a  swampy,  useless 
meadow  that  ran  down  to  the  river  into  a  fine  orchard  ;  and 
he  raises  better  and  larger  fruit  in  it  than  was  ever  seen  before 
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in  this  section  of  the  country.  He  restored  that  oklruiQCtl  castle 
up  there." 

"  What's  his  name  ?" 

"  Sonnenkamp.  Almost  all  his  servants  are  foreigners.  He 
visits  only  very  few  of  the  neighbors  and  hardly  e\'er  receives  a 
guest  at  his  house.  Nobody  knows  precisely  who  or  what  he  is. 
He  keeps  fine  horses,  and  yet  he  goes  out  riding  or  driving 
with  his  wife  and  a  certain  companion  of  hets,  only  to  turn  back 
at  any  spot  in  the  open  street  that  suits." 

On  this  morning,  as  Erich  was  riding  toward  the  Villa,  the 
servants,  dressed  in  their  morning  livery,  had  laid  a  large  heavy 
carpet  over  the  gravel-plot  on  the  west  side  of  the  house.  Near 
a  pyramid  of  brilliant  variegated  (lowers,  the  heavy  odor  of 
which  filled  the  air,  a  round  table,  with  a  green  damask  cover, 
had  been  placed ;  and  on  the  table  had  been  set  a  cut  crystal 
vase  with  artistically  arranged  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  plates  laid 
for  four. 

At  one  side,  near  a  bush  of  flowering  heath  and  many-colored 
lilacs,  a  tabic  had  been  placed,  and  a  lighted  tea-urn  stood  on  it. 
A  thin  cloud  of  steam  was  seen  rising  from  the  urn.  Two  large, 
comfortable  roc king-ch aire  were  conveniently  near. 

A  young  man  who  had  been  standing  near,  without  engaging 
in  the  table- preparations,  but  who  was  looking  down  the  stream 
over  the  orchard  and  the  fountain  in  which  two  white  swans 
were  swimming,  and  over  the  meadows  and  close-cut  pasture- 
lands,  now  turned  his  head,  and  examining  the  arrangements 
said,  "  That'll  do,"  and  then  withdrew  with  the  servants. 

The  tea-urn  steamed ;  the  chairs  and  tables  seemed  to  be 
watching  for  the  company.  A  saucy  finch  perched  himself  ott 
the  back  of  one  of  the  rocking-chairs,  and  whistled  to  his  mate 
who  was  up  in  the  tree.  That  was  glorious,  he  only  wished  he 
could  take  such  good  care  of  his  children. 

The  inquisitive  and  pert  young  father  was  soon  frightened 
away.  Some  one  was  coming,  and  the  bird  started  up  incautiously 
and  tried  to  fly  directly  over  the  tea-urn  ;  but  the  steam  seemed 
to  scald  him,  and  making  a  sudden  turn  he  flew  right  over  the 
head  of  the  man  who  was  approaching,  almost  grazing  his  hat. 

The  man  was  tall  and  broad-shouldered  and  dressed  in  a  neat 
Summer  suit'.  He  wore  a  white  neckcloth  and  a  standing  collar 
after  the  English  fashion.  He  seemed  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
soften  the  effect  of  his  Herculean  frame,  to  make  it  small,  but 
even  the  finest  clothing,  though  it  might  help  him  in  this,  could 
not  entirely  accomplish  it.  He  wore  a  broad-brim med  straw  hat 
which  shaded  his  iace  so  completely  that  it  could  hardly  be  seen 
at  a  little  distance.  He  limped  a  little  with  his  right  leg,  but 
understood  how  to  transform  this  limping  into  a  carriage  which 
gave  to  his  mighty  athletic  frame  a  certain  softness  calculated  to 
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offset  the  intimidation  it  would  naturally  inspire.  The  young 
man  who  had  pronounced  favorably  on  the  preparations  of  ihe 
table  followed  him,  carrying  a  large  portfolio.  The  man  in  the 
straw  hat  seated  himself  in  a  rocking-chair,  and  the  young  man 
stood  before  him.  The  occupant  of  the  chair  renioved  his  hat, 
which  the  young  man,  Joseph  the  valet,  quickly  took.  The 
man  in  the  rocking-chair  stroked  his  close-shaven,  powerfully- 
moulded  chin  with  a  broad  fleshy  hand,  on  the  thumb  of  which, 
in  an  outlandish  fashion,  he  wore  a  frosted  chain  ring,  the 
centre-piece  of  which  was  of  iron.  This  was  Hen*  Sonnenkamp. 
His  face  was  of  a  bright  reddish  color,  and  his  forehead,  on 
which  lay  a  streak  of  carefully-arranged  gray  hair,  was  broad. 
The  unusual  distance  between  his  shaggy  eyebrows  made  them 
look  almost  as  if  they  had  been  violently  torn  apart.  A  person 
who  had  once  seen  this  face  would  never  forget  it. 

His  deep-set  bluish  eyes  showed  determination  and  shrewd- 
ness, and  his  cheek-bones  were  high  and  prominent.  His  nose 
was  large  but  by  no  means  badly  shaped,  his  mouth  somewhat 
commanding,  and  defiantly  curved.  The  whole  face,  although 
somewhat  seamed  by  age,  had  not  entirely  lost  traces  of  what 
had  once  been  imperious  energy  of  character.  After  having 
once  seen  him,  no  one  would  desire  him  for  an  enemy. 

"  Come,  give  it  to  me,"  said  he,  taking  a  bunch  of  little  ke;s 
from  his  vest-pocket. 

The  valet  handed  him  the  portfolio  with  great  deference.  Son- 
nenkamp unlocked  it,  andjosephgavehimtheletters  it  contained. 
Sonnenkamp  quickly  arranged  them — those  with  foreign  stamps 
in  one  heap,  and  the  rest  in  another.  Joseph  now  placed  the  hat 
and  portfolio  in  the  next  rocking-chair,  and  vapidly  cut  the  edge 
of  each  letter  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  hastily  ran  his  eye  over  the  opened  ones 
and  laid  them  aside.  He  only  looked  at  the  seals  and  address 
of  a  few  of  the  inland  letters,  and  directed  Joseph  to  put  them  in 
the  portfolio  again,  but  he  retained  two  of  the  foreign  ones,  and 
locked  the  rest  in  the  portfolio  himself. 

The  folding-doors  leading  to  the  terrace  opened,  and  Herr  Son- 
nenkamp arose  and  took  his  straw  hat  from  the  chair,  as  two 
ladies  appeared.  The  first,  who  was  slender,  and  had  a  pale, 
longish,  and  melancholy  face,  wore  a  tiery-red  shawl  and  a  morn- 
ing-cap trimmed  with  deep-red  ribbons;  the  other,  whose  face 
was  angular  and  bloodless,  whose  hair  was  coal-black  and  closely 
confined,  and  who  had  piercing  black  eyes— one  of  those  faces 
which  have  evidently  never  been  young,  but  on  which  advan- 
cing age  hardly  has  any  effect— ^was  dressed  in  black  silk  and 
wore  a  mother-of-pearl  cross  bound  around  her  neck,  shimmer- 
ing and  glittering  on  her  breast. 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  went  as  far  as  the  steps  to  meet  the  ladies. 
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bowed  benevolently  to  the  one  in  black,  gave  his  hand  to  the 
one  who  wore  the  red  shawl,  and  asked  in  English  how  they  were. 

The  lady,  Frau  Ceres  Sonnenkamp,  did  not  appear  to  consider 
it  necessary  to  answer.  She  took  her  place  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  and  a  waiting-maid  placed  a  napkin  -over  her  lap,  while  a 
waiter  put  an  upholstered  stool  under  her  feet. 

The  lady  ia  Diack — Signorina  Boroma^  Perini — went  to  the 
tea-table,  and  a  servant  held  a  tea-caddy  for  her,  from  which  she 
took  the  necessary  quantity  with  a  spoon. 

"  Where's  Roland  ?"  asked  Frau  Ceres  in  a  weary  tone. 

"  He  will  be  here  presently,"  answered  Sonnenkamp,  giving  a 
sign  that  he  should  be  sent  for. 

Miss  Perini  brought  the  first  cup  of  tea  to  Mrs.  Sonnenkamp, 
for  whom  it  seemed  too  hard  a  task  to  pour  even  the  two  drops 
of  milk  into  it.     Herr  Sonnenkamp  said,  very  submissively : 

"  Try  to  taste  a  little  something,  my  dear." 

Frau  Ceres  sipped  a  spoonful,  then  half  aspoonful,  and  looked 
around  as  if  exhausted.  She  seemed  to  consider  it  burdensome 
to  feed  herself. 

"Where  is  Roland?"  she  asked  again.  "It's  inexcusable  in 
him  to  be  so  irregular.     What  is  it,  Miss  Perini?     Didn't  you 

"  No,  madam." 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  said,  in  a  very  mild,  conciliatory  tone,  that 
she  ought  to  be  patient  a  little.  Roland  had  a  tutor  at  last, 
it  was  to  be  hoped,  who  would  be  able  to  accustom  him  to  regu- 
larity. Then  he  told  them  about  the  note  that  Otto  von  Prancken 
had  sent  him.  At  the  mention  of  his  name.  Miss  Perini  let  her 
biscuit  fall  into  her  tea,  and  fished  it  out  again,  while  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  went  on  to  say  that  he  would  read  no  more  ap- 
plications till  he  had  seen  the  man  recommended  by  Herr  von 
Prancken. 

"  Does  he  belong  to  the  nobility?"  asked  Frau  Ceres. 

"1  don't  know,"  answered  Sonnenkamp,  but  he  knew  very 
well — "  he  is  a  captain." 

Frau  Ceres  understood  nothing  about  the  affair,  but  she 
wanted  to  know  whether  he  belonged  to  the  nobility  or  not. 

Miss  Perini  understood  what  Frau  Ceres  meant  to  say ; 
she  looked  smilingly  at  her,  and  speaking  for  her  said  ; 

"One  very  rarely  meets  such  an  accomplished  cavalier  as 
Baron  von  Prancken — at  least,  not  in  Germany.  Why,  he 
nearly  excels  Countess  Bella  in"  .... 

"  I  must  beg  of  you,"  interrupted  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  while 
his  face  took  on  an  expression  like  that  of  a  bull-dog  who  wants 
to  be  amiable — "  1  must  beg  that  you  won't  praise  anybody  at 
the  cost  of  the  Countess.  Herr  von  Prancken  enchants  the 
ladies,  but  for  my  part,  the  Countess  Bella  enraptures  me." 
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Frau  Ceres  shrugged  lier  shoulders  expressively  and  held  \\t\ 
gold  spoon  pressed  to  her  lips. 

"  He  boasts  of  being  enchanted,"  she  probably  thought,  "and 
yet  his  only  object  is  to  be  able  to  speak  a  few  complimentary 

'■  I'd  like  to  know  where  Roland  is  staying  all  this  time,"  said 
she,  rising  on  her  footstool  so  that  the  table  tipped,  and  every- 
thing on  it  rattled. 

The  servant  came,  and  told  them  that  Roland  said  he  wouldn't 
come  to  breakfast,  but  intended  to  stay  all  day  without  eating, 
with  Nora,  who  had  had  five  puppies  the  night  before. 

"  You  tell  him,"  said  Sonnenkamp,  while  his  face  grew  dark 
red  ..,  to  the  roots  of  his  thin  hair,  "  that  if  he  doesn't  corns 
instantly,  I'll  have  all  five  of  the  pups  drowned  in  the  Rhine 
this  minute !" 

The  servant  vanished,  and  soon  after  a  beautiful  boy  ap- 
peared, dressed  in  blue  velvet.  He  was  pale,  and  his  beautifully 
cut  lips  were  trembling.  He  had  evidently  been  engaged  in  a 
Lard  struggle. 

The  child  had  grown  up  slender,  and  the  features  of  his  face 
were  as  exquisitely  beautiful  and  pure  as  if  chiselled.  He  took 
off  his  jockey-cap,  and  his  dark-brown  hair  fell  in  large  ringlets 
over  his  forehead, 

"Come  to  me,  Roland,  and  kiss  me,"  cried  his  mother. 
"  You  look  so  pale  !     Is  anything  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

The  boy  kissed  her,  and  said  in  a  tone  hovering  between  a 
falsetto  and  a  man's  voice  : 

"  I  am  as  well  as  my  little  dogs." 

A  firesh  red  color  had  come  to  his  cheeks,  and  his  lips  were 

"I'll  not  punish  you  on  the  day  when  your  new  tutor  is 
coming,"  said  Sonnenkamp,  following  a  hint  from  hjs  wife, 

"I?  Another  tutor?  I  won't  have  any  1"  answered  the  boy  ; 
"and  if  you  give  me  one,  I'll  make  it  so  hot  for  him  that  hc'l  ' 
soon  be  glad  to  go  away  again."  1 

Sonnenkamp  smiled.  This  stout  defiance  in  his  son  seetned 
to  please  him. 

As  Roland,  who  had  declared  that  he  would  not  eat  anything, 
now  fell  to  work  with  great  gusto,  his  mother  followed  his  ex- 
ample, for  her  appetite  returned  when  she  saw  how  good  every- 
thing seemed  to  taste  to  him,  and  Miss  Perini  could  not  help 
saying  to  Roland: 

"  See,  Herr  Roland  !  Vou  ought  to  be  more  regular  at  your 
meals  for  your  mother's  sake,  who  never  enjoys  anything  that 
you  don't  enjoy  with  her." 

The  boy  cast  a  singular  look  at  Miss  Perini,  but  did  not 
answer.     There  did  not  seem  to  be  a  good  understanding  be- 
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tween  him  and  his  mother's  companion.  But  she  continued  in 
her  friendly  mood  toward  Roland,  and  promised  to  go  with  him 
and  see  his  dogs  after  breakfast. 

"  Do  you  know  why  dogs  are  born  blind?"  asked  Roland. 

"  Because  Cod  has  so  ordered  it." 

"  But  why  has  he  ordered  it  ?" 

This  seemed  to  be  beyond  her,  and  Herr  SonnenkSmp  came 
to  her  assistance  by  saying : 

"A  person  who's  always  asking  '  why?'  will  never  get  done, 
and  Roland  has  got  in  the  way  of  questioning  because  he's 
not  willing  to  learn  anything  worth  learning." 

The  boy  looked  at  the  ground;  a  certain  hardness  or 
stupidity,  or  perhaps  both  at  the  same  time,  appeared  on  his 

Frau  Ceres  left  the  breakfast-table  and,  seating  herself  in  a 
rocking-chair,  set  about  examining  her  filbert-shaped,  uncon- 
scionably long  finger-nails. 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  informed  her  of  what  a  number  of  letters, 
in  German,  French,  and  English,  he  had  received  in  answer  to 
his  advertisemenL  Most  of  the  applicants  had  inclosed  their 
photographs ;  and  rightly,  for  personal  appearance  was  of  con- 
sequence. 

Frau  Ceres  listened  to  him  like  a  person  who  wants  to  go  to 
sleep,  and  frequently  closed  her  eyes.  As  Sonnenkamp  added 
how  much  misery  there  was  in  the  world  waiting  and  watching 
for  something  to  turn  up  by  which  money  can  be  made,  Frau 
Ceres  suddenly  looked  at  him  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye  in 
wondering  disability  to  conceive  how  one  could  live  and  at  the 
sajne  time  be  without  means. 

Miss  Perini,  the  companion,  was  a  good  accommodation.  As 
Frau  Ceres  evidently  did  not  wish  to  participate  in  the  con- 
versation, she  understood  how  to  beep  Herr  Sonnenkamp  talking 
by  means  of  short  answers  and  remarks,  and  occasionally  glan- 
cing at  him  {she  had  the  "  convent-glance,"  looking  a/ shyly  yet 
graciously)  while  busied  with  her  embroidery  which  she  had 
taken  out.  In  this  way  Frau  Ceres  could  hear  without  particu- 
larly busying  herself  about  what  was  going  o 


He  would  probably  have  sent  her  away  long  ago,  had  s 
become  as  inseparable   from  him    as   his   "rheumatism-ring" 
which  he  wore  on  his  left  thumb. 

Miss  Perini  always  took  care  of  Frau  Ceres,  who  was  never 
alone,  but  constantly  kept  with  her  a  companion  and  guide ;  and 
when  they  went  out  riding  Herr  Sonnenkamp  always  seated 
Miss  Perini  on  the  front-seat  with  his  wife,  while  he  sat  behind. 
He  could  never  rid  himself  of  her,  and   it  was  best  to  comport 
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himself  politely  and  attentively  toward,  her.  Besides,  she  had 
many  excellent  peculinrities,  and  the  best  of  them  was  that  she 
had  not  the  slightest  temper.  She  was  always  equable,  nevei 
put  herself  forward  but  when  asked,  and  always  had  an  opinion 
which,  as  a  general  rule,  was  not  disagreeable.  Her  feelings 
never  appeared  to  be  hurt ;  if  no  attention  was  paid  to  her,  she 
knew  how  to  conduct  herself  as  though  she  had  not  noticed  tlie 
neglect.  If  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  conversation  she 
was  charming  and  witty,  always  held  her  own,  ready  for  others, 
and  never  talked  about  herself.  She  went  to  church  every 
morning,  Summer  and  Winter,  and  was  always  cheerful  as  if  pre- 
pared at  any  moment  to  be  called  away.  She  knew  where  every- 
thing in  the  house  was;  and  when  travelling,  was  not  of  the 
slightest  trouble.  She  was  perpetually  at  her  embroidery,  and 
there  was  hardly  a  church  within  an  hour's  ride  of  the  house 
which  had  not  received  from  her  an  embroidered  altar-cloth  or 
sonie  other  decoration. 

A  singular  coolness  existed  between  her  and  Roland.  She 
acted  toward  him  as  the  young  Hcrr,  but  further  than  this  she 
had  nothing  to  do  with  him,  and  had  even,  at  the  request  of 
Herr  Sonnenkamp,  abandoned  instructing  him  in  the  languages. 
She  never  overtespped  the  limits  prescribed  to  her.  She  had 
been  Manna's  governess,  had  become  Frau  Ceres'  companion, 
and  that  was  she  now,  and  nothing  but  that ;  and  this  latter 
feet  really  made  her  position  appear  more  honorable. 

The  more  Herr  Sonnenkamp  now  said  about  the  tutor  recom- 
mended by  Herr  von  Prancken,  the  more  attentive  she  became. 
She  uttered  no  definite  opinion,  andonly  when  Herr  Sonnenkamp 
asked  her  how  she  had  felt  when  first  introduced  to  the  family  in 
Nice,  she  said: 

"  I  then  had  the  happiness  of  being  introduced  to  you  by  my 
noble  fiiend  Vormund,  the  Provost." 

Roiand  was  impatient  and  motioned  to  Miss  Perini  that  he 
wanted  her  to  go  with  him,  but  Herr  Sonnenkamp  requested 
her  to  remain  with  his  wife.  He  thought  that  he  ought  to  show 
some  sympathy  with  his  child's  pleasure,  and  so  accompanied 
him  himself. 

Nobody  but  Roland  dared  approach  close  to  the  bitch,  and 
as  Herr  Sonnenkamp  ventured  to  do  so  she  snarled  and  showed 
her  teeth.     He  was  vexed,  but  controlled  himself  and  went  away. 

Roland  fetched  his  cross-bow  and  shot  at  the  doves  and  spar- 
rows in  the  courtyard. 

Suddenly  he  stopped.  A  rider  dashed  up  before  the  gate  and 
skilfully  drew  up  his  horse. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

THE   AKROW  CAUGHT. 
CHOOT   away,  my   boy!     Don't  be   afraid— I'll    catch   the 

So  cried  the  rider  from  his  horse ;  but  the  boy  did  not  shoot. 
He  seemed  astounded. 

Erich  had  heard  much  about  Roland's  beauty,  and  yet  now 
when  he  saw  him  for  the  first  time,  he  was  taken  completely  by 
surprise— the  boy  was  so  charming. 

As  he  held  his  drawn  bow  in  his  hand,  his  whole  being  seemed 
also  to  be  stretched  to  its  utmost  tension  by  terror  and  surprise. 
The  rider  feasted  himself  on  the  beautiful  sight.  The  boy's 
head  was  uncovered,  and  his  jockey-cap  was  on  the  head  of  a 
large  dog  which  lay  at  his  feet,  raising  his  head  as  if  asking  his 
little  master  if  it  wouldn't  be  the  right  thing  to  spring  up  and 
drive  the  intruder  away. 

"Shoot  ahead!  Let  her  fly  !"  cried  the  rider  in  a  haughty 
tone,  as  he  sat  before  the  gate.      "  Have  you  no  courage,  boy  ?" 

The  arrow  whiized  from  the  string ;  the  rider  bent  to  one  side 
and  seized  it  with  unerring  hand. 

"  Either  you  shoot  badly  or  would  spare  me,"  he  cried, 

"Perhaps  you  are  Siegfried  the  bold." 

"So?"  answered  Erich  much  pleased,  "do  you  know  any- 
thing about  him  yet  ?  No,  my  boy,"  and  he  reached  his  hand 
to  Roland  and  the  boy  grasped  it,  "Siegfried  the  bold  didn't 
wear  a  uniform  with  a  red  caps.     But  now  help  me  in  with  the 

"  Isn't  that  one  of  Count  Wolfgarten's  saddle-horses?" 

"Yes." 

"Ivan!"  cried  the  boy.  A  groom  came  and  led  the  horse  to 
the  stable,  while  Erich  and  Roland  followed.  In  a  neighboring 
stall  they  heard  a  whimper  and  a  helplessly  awkward  bark. 

"You've  som.e  young  St.  Bernard  dogs  here  somewhere," 
said  Erich. 

"  Yes,     Do  you  know  them  by  the  whimper  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  the  breed  very  well,  but  I  saw  one  that  looked 
like  it  in  the  courtyard  out  there.  But  these  dogs  can't  be  two 
days  old,  and  are  blind  yet.  I  should  think  so,  anyway,  from 
the  noise  they  make," 

The  boy  looked  at  Erich  as  though  he  was  an  enchanter.  He 
opened  the  stall,  and  told  Erich  not  to  come  any  nearer,  as  the 
bitch  was  dangerous,  and  was,  besides,  just  now  nursing  all  five 
of  the  puppies. 
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Yet  Erich  did  go  nearer,  and  the  bitch  looked  at  him  without 
fCrowllng. 

Again  Roland  wondevingly  examined  the  stranger. 

"  You  can  certainly  tell  me  why  dogs  are  born  blind,"  he 
began. 

Erich  smiled.  A  boy  who  asks  is  desirous  and  capable  of  im- 
provement, and  one  must  often  instruct  him  by  means  of  the 
things  which  move  his  inquisitiveness. 

"Not  only  dogs,"  answered  Erich,  "but  cats,  eagles,  and 
hawks  come  into  the  world  blind.  It  may  easily  be  that  those 
animals  which  have  especial  need  of  sharp  eyes  to  get  their  food 
and  protect  themselves,  get  their  sight  gradually,  so  as  not  to 
see  the  light  of  the  world  all  at  once,  as  they  say.  Although 
a  man  opens  his  eyes  as  soon  as  he's  bom,  he  can't  see  yet." 

The  boy  started  to  hear  the  stranger  talk  in  this  manner;  and, 
too,  the  tone  of  his  voice  had  a  wonderful  effect  on  him,  it 
seemed  to  seize  upon  him  at  once. 

In  the  exalted  state  in  which  Erich  had  been  for  two  days,  and 
which,  especially,  he  was  now  in,  he  seemed  to  himself  to  be 
living  a  fairy-tale — a  dream,  and  one  of  those  dreams  in 
which  one  wonderingly  says  to  himself:  "  Wake  up,  you  are 
certainly  dreaming  I"  He  knew  that  he  was  experiencing  all 
fhb  in  reality,  and  yet  he  felt  as  though  he  was  onlj"  looking  at 
it.     He  brought  himself  more  under  control,  and  said : 

"You're  the  son  of  the  house,  aren't  you?  You're  Ro- 
land?" 

"  Roland  Franklin  Sonncnkarap.     And  you  ?" 

"Erich  Dournay." 

The  boy  was  puzzled.  He  thought  that  he  had  somewhere 
heard  that  name  during  the  last  few  days,  but  could  not  say 
certainly  whether  he  had  or  not. 

"  You're  an  artillery  captain  ?"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  uni- 

*'  I  was.     Do  you  know  the  unifonn,  my  boy  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  Herr  von  Prancken  doesn't  call  me  '  my  boy.'  " 

"Oh,  I  think  we'll  be  good  enough  friends  for  that,"  said 
Erich,  holding  out  his  hand  to  the  boy. 

The  child's  hand  was  cold.  All  his  lilood  had  evidently  re- 
turned to  his  heart.  He  was  astonished,  spell-bound,  in  spite 
of  himself. 

"  If  you  would  like  to,"  he  began,  "  you  can  have  one  of  my 
puppies.  I'm  going  to  keep  two  for  myself  and  raise  one  for 
my  sister  Manna.  Baron  von  Prancken  shall  take  the  fourth, 
and  the  fifth  you  may  have." 

Erich's  face  beamed  with  pleasure  as  he  looked  at  the  boy. 
The  love  of  giving  must  have  a  good  basis  in  the  character, 

"  Do  you  remember  the  custom  of  Homer's  time,"  said  he, 
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"of  giving  a  guest  a  present  to   remind  him  always   of  his 

host  ?" 

"  1  don't  know  anything  about  Homer." 

"  Didn't  any  of  your  teachers  tell  you  about  him  ?" 

"All  of  'em.     They  made  a  great  fuss  about  liim  ;    hut  it 

Erich  left  the  subject,  and  asked ; 

"  Who  helps  you  bring  up  the  dogs  ?" 

"  Claus,  the  game-keeper.  They  sometimes  call  him  the 
Krischer.  He'll  be  pleased  when  I  tell  him  that  you  knew 
how  old  the  dogs  were  by  their  whine." 

Erich  nodded.  A  boy  who  takes  such  notice  of  a  new  event 
can  be  instructed.     The  only  difficulty  is  to  get  control  of  hint. 

Erich  then  requested  the  boy  to  lead  him  to  his  father. 

As  they  were  about  to  leave  the  stables,  a  snow-white  pony 
with  a  long  mane  turned  its  head  and  neighed. 

"That's  my  Puck,"  said  the  boy.  He  was  evidently  very 
happy  in  showing  the  stranger  his  riches, — almost  like  a  little 
child  who  shows  its  toys  to  one  whorn  it  trusts,  to  have  him 
admire  them.  Erich  could  not  help  praising  the  noble  beast, 
which  looked  at  him  askant  with  great,  good-natured  eyes. 

Erich  took  the  boy's  hand,  and  they  went  together  through 
the  large  plant-garden. 

"  Do  you  understand  plants  too  ?"  asked  Roland, 

"  No  ;  I'm  quite  ignorant  in  regard  to  them." 

"  So  am  I,"  said  the  hoy,  glad  to  find  that  Erich  had  to  con- 
fess ignorance  of  something ;  and  that  this  ignorance  was  in 
regard  to  the  same  thing  as  Roland's,  seemed  to  draw  them 
both  more  closely  together. 

They  crossed  a  spot  of  the  garden  where  the  ground  was  be- 
ing cleansed  and  put  to  rights.  A  little  old  man  with  blear 
eyes,  which  were  crafty  too,  was  working  there. 

He  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed. 

"  Have  you  seen  Father  f"  asked  Roland. 

"  He's  yonder,"  was  the  answer,  as  the  man  directed  them  to 
a  hot-house. 

The  building  was  long,  and  made  of  pale-blue  glass.  The 
door  stood  open,  and  Erich  saw  a  fountain  in  a  basin  of  gray 
marble,  in  which  lay  pieces  of  rock  covered  with  water-plants. 
A  portion  of  the  wintering  trees  were  here,  and  in  the  front  were 
a  few  weak  ones  bound  carefully  by  their  twigs  and  branches. 

They  heard  some  one  speak. 

"  There  he  is,  in  the  cool-house,"  said  Roland. 

Erich  told  the  boy  to  go  back,  as  he  had  to  speak  with  his 
father  alone.     The  tJoy  stood  still,  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot. 

There  was  something  not  to  be  gainsayed  in  the  way  in  which 
Erich  had  told  him  to  go,  and  Roland  could  hardly  think  what 
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had  happened  to  him.  When  Erich  had  gone  away,  the  boy 
stood  for  a  while  without  stirring;  tlien  he  turned,  snapped  his 
fingers  and  whistled. 

Erich  paused  a  minute  to  collect  himself,  and  drew  a  deep 
breath.  What  if  this  boy  were  his  blood-relation  ?  What  if  he 
should  now  meet  his  uncle,  whom  they  all  supposed  to  be  dead? 
With  light  and  hesitating  step  he  entered  the  cool-house. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE    BANNER   IS    RAISED. 

WHO'S  there  ?  What  do  you  want  ?"  said  a  man  rising  from 
a  bed  of  black  earth.  A  sack  of  gray,  coarse  linen 
clothed  the  figure  from  head  to  foot:  it  resembled  the  dress  that 
criminals  or  madmen  wear. 

"What  do  you  want?  Who  are  you  ?  Whose  house  do  you 
want  to  go  to?"  the  man  said  again. 

"  I  want  Herr  Soraienkamp." 

"  What  do  you  want  of  him. " 

"I  want  to  recommend  myself  to  him." 

"  I  am  he.     Who  are  you  ?" 

"  My  name  is  Erich  Doumay.  Herr  von  Prancken  had  the 
goodness  yesterday  to — -" 

"  Oh  !  is  it  you  ?"  said  Sonnenkamp,  drawing  a  long  breath. 
He  removed  with  trembling  hands  the  sack  in  which  he  was 
dressed,  and  said  smiling : 

"  You've  surprised  me  in  my  working- dress." 

He  twisted  the  sack  into  a  roll  and  threw  it  far  away  from  him. 
Then  he  said : 

"Wasn't  there  any  servant  near?  Do  yoti  always  wear  your 
uniform  ?" 

"  Was  it  the  uniform  that  frightened  him  ?"  passed  rapidly 
through  Erich's  mind  ;  and  as  he  looked  at  the  man  he  saw  that 
it  could  not  be  his  uncle. 

"I  am  very  sorr)-  to  have  disturbed  you,"  said  Erich.  He 
felt  that  the  first  impression  which  he  had  made  was  an  unfavor- 
able one.  "I  must  ask  you  to  pardon  me,"  he  stammered. 
"Count  von  Wolfegarten,  at  whose  house  I  was  a  guest,  and 
from,  whom  I  bring  a  letter,  has — " 

"A  letter  from  Count  Wolfsgacten?  Very  satisfactory!  I 
am  glad  to  see  you,"  said  he,  taking  the  letter.  "  We  met  each 
other  under  fearfully  disagreeable  circumstances ;  but  then  with 
us  men  it  won't  occasion  any  presentiment — I  meant  to  say  pre- 
j  u  d  ice — embarrassme  n  t. " 
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The  tone  of  Herr  Sonnenkamp's  voice  had  entirely  changed, 
having  become  affable,  quiet,  and  ahnosC  obsequious. 

He  ran  his  eye  rapidly  over  Clodwig's  note,  muttering; 

"  Much  pleased^very  satisfactory." 

Glancing  up  from  the  page,  he  made  a  sort  of  bow,  saying,  as 
if  sure  of  acquiescence : 

"A  nobleman— the  nobleman,  I  should  say,  the  Count  Wolfs- 
garten.     Are  you  as  much  of  afevorite  with  Countess  Bella?" 

There  was  a  dash  of  irony  in  the  tone  in  which  this  was  said. 

Looking  full  at  him,  Erich  answered  firmly ;  "  I  ain  happy  in 
enjoying  the  goocl-will  of  both  equally." 

"Fine,  very  fine,"  said  Sonnenkamp.  "But  let's  go  into 
the  open  air.     Are  you  a  botanist  too  ?" 

■Erich  said  that  he  was  sorry  that  he  had  omitted  any  very 
near  approach  to  that  territory. 

In  the  open  air,  Herr  Sonnenkamp  again  measured  the  new- 
comer from  head  to  foot.  Erich  noticed  now  for  the  first  time 
that,  forgetful  of  his  military  dress,  he  had  absent-mindedly 
taken  off  his  cap.  And  now  as  he  saw  how  closely  he  was  ex- 
amined, he  felt  what  it  was  to  enter  private  service  and  give  up 
one's  whole  personality  to  the  authority  of  a  single  man. 

There  was  something  in  Sonnenkamp's  glance  that  made 
Erich  feel  as  though  he  were  standing  in  a  slave-market,  and  as 
Sonnenkamp  stretched  out  his  hand  and  gave  him  a  proprietary 
grasp,  it  seemed  to  him  as  though  he  would  look  at  his  chin, 
tear  his  lips  apart  and  see  if  he  still  had  all  his  teeth. 

Erich  shook  his  head  as  he  thought  of  this  singuLir  notion, 
and  straightened  himself  up  proudly :  he  saw  that  he  must  be 
reserved  with  this  man. 

Sonnenkamp  called  a  servant  who  was  standing  near,  and  or- 
dered him  to  prepare  a  breakfast  by  the  fountain, 

"  Did  you  come  on  horseback  ?"  said  he. 

"Count  Wolfsgarten  was  so  kind  as  to  lend  me  a  horse." 

"  You've  already  spoken  with  my  son  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  I'm  glad  you  came  in  uniform,"  said  Sonnenkamp  ;  but  did 
not  inquire  how  Erich  had  found  the  boy. 

As  if  Erich  had  been  only  a  gentlemanly,  well- recommended 
visitor,  Sonnenkamp  now  showed  him  his  greatest  pride.  This 
was  a  complete  collection  of  heaths,  a  sight  that  is  rarely  seen. 
He  explained  the  fine  varieties,  and  added : 

"  I  have  been  at  the  place  where  most  of  these  heaths  come 
from.     I  was  on  the  Table  Mountain  at  the  Cape  of  Good 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Erich,  "  that  my  mother  is  not  here,  for  it 
would  give  her  great  pleasure  to  look  at  these  beauties." 
"  Does  your  mother  understand  botany?" 
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"  Our  professor  of  botany  thought  her  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject quite  wonderful ;  but  she's  very  anxious  to  avoid  any  appear- 
ance of  being  a  learned  woman.  It  must  be  very  difficult  to 
keep  these  products  of  so  many  climates  together." 

"  Certainly  !  and  these  heaths  in  particular  require  a  uniform 
temperature  and  moisture.  Vou  must  often  have  noticed  that  a 
heath  with  its  tender  blossoms,  that  are  given  to  women  for  their 
flower-tables,  withers  away  in  a  few  days:  These  little  plants 
cannot  bear  the  dry  air  of  a  room." 

Sonnenkamp  suddenly  stopped  and  smiled  to  himself.  The 
stranger,  seemed  to  be  making  use  of  a  commonplace  trick,  lo 
appear  agreeable  by  putting  the  ricli  man  asiride  of  his  hobby, 
so  that  he  should  become  communicative  and  think  that  he  was 
shining  "  I'm  not  to  be  caught  vith  such  bait  thought  Son- 
nenkamp to  himself 

Will  vou  haie  the  goodne=s  lo  take  thit  pot  from  the 
stand  and  set  it  on  the  ground  f  said  bonnenkimp  pointing  to 
an  arborescent  heath 

The  quick  glance  thit  Erich  giie  him  told  Sonne  ikamp 
that  he  was  seen  through  for  he  had  wished  to  see  if  Erich 
knen  how  to  serve — if  he  would  humble  himself 

Erich  complied  with  his  request  with  great  goodwill,  but 
Sonnenkamp  instantly  determined  m  spite  of  Clod*ig  s  warm 
recommendation  not  to  tike  htm  into  his  household 

He  had  a  double  re-Json  The  stranger  had  ^ecn  him  com- 
pletely frightened,  which  nobodj  else  had  done  He  did  not' 
nish  to  retain  him  and  therefore  h  noii  persuaded  himself 
that  the  stranger  desired  more  consideration  th^n  would  be 
agreeible  to  gut.  him 

He  would  in  the  mean  time  accord  him  every  honor  of  his 
house  as  a  imn  well  recommended  lo  him  It  pleised  him 
ilreid\  as  he  thought  of  it  to  exam  ne  the  man  on  all  'iides,  to 
haie  him  display  his  full  powers  in  supposed  certa  nt)  of  the 
result,  and  then  to  reject  him  without  giving  any  reason. 

All  this  shot  through  Sonnenkamp's  mind  as  he  was  turning 
back  and  locking  the  door  of  the  green-house.  The  affair  was 
locked  up  as  closely  in  his  mind  as  the  door  was  locked. 

"  Do  you  speak  English?"  said  Sonnenkamp,  as  he  saw  his 
wife  sitting  in  her  rocking-chair.  She  had  discarded  her  red 
shawl,  and  sat  in  the  chair  arrayed  in  satin  that  shone  like 
gold. 

"  Herr  Captain,  Doctor. I   beg  your  pardon — what   is 

your  name?"  asked  Sonnenkamp,  introducing  him. 

"  Do  I!  may." 

Frau  Ceres  nodded  without  noticing  Erich,  and  as  if  she  were 
not  there  ;  and  then  told  her  husband  in  a  petulant  tone  that  he 
had  no  eyes  for  her,  for  he  hadn't  yet  said  a  single  word  about 
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her  new  dress.  Sonnenkamp  stood  without  knowing  exactly 
what  to  say  at  this  sudden  freak  of  his  wife.  Did  she  think  it 
gave  her  an  air  of  superiority  to  display  her  indifference  before 
the  stranger  ?  No,  she  was  hardly  artful  enough  for  that.  He 
turned  apologetically  to  Erich,  and  said  that  his  wife  was  fond 
of  gay  colors. 

Erich  protested  with  the  utmost  sincerity  that  he  entirely 
agreed  with  the  lady ;  bright  colors  are  natural  in  the  open  air, 
and  people  ought  to  surround  themselves  with  brightness,  as 
flowers  do. 

Frau  Ceres  smiled  at  this,  and  Erich  proceeded  in  the  same 
vein  to  say,  that  he  considered  it  one  of  the  disagreeable  results 
of  the  manner  in  which  people  in  society  converse,  that  every 
expression  of  the  tnith,  provided  it  is  agreeable,  is  looked  upon 
as  politeness  and  flattery — words  are  robbed  of  their  full  mean- 
ing. The  language  of  society  is  like  a  card  of  invitation  to  an 
evening  party,  which  tells  us  to  come  at  eight  and  means  at 
half-past  nine.  If  anybody  should  actually  go  at  eight,  he 
wonld  only  cause  embarrassment. 

Frau  Ceres  glanced  rapidly  from  Erich  to  her  husband,  and  as 
no  one  spoke,  Erich  continued  in  short,  clear  words  to  lay  down 
the  fact,  that  our  dress  should  harmonize  with  the  natural 
objects  around  us.  He  soon  saw,  however,  that  he  was  going 
too  far  in  this  strain,  especially  when  he  added  how  much  the 
light  floating  dress  of  women  resembled  the  plumage  of  birds, 

Roland  appeared  at  some  distance,  and  his  mother  beckoned 
him  to  come  to  her.  He  pointed  to  the  tower,  and  his  mother 
looked  up  and  smiled.  His  father  looked  up  too,  and  saw  the 
flag  of  the  American  Union  fluttering  on  the  tower. 

"  Who  did  that  ?"  asked  Sonnenkamp. 

"  1,"  answered  Roland,  smiling  triumphantly. 

"When?" 

The  boy's  face  quickly  changed,  and  he  looked  stealthily  at 
Erich.  Sonnenkamp  took  his  under-hp  between  his  thumb  and 
fore-linger,  made  a  half-turn  as  if  to  go  away,  and  nodded  to 
himself 

Erich  had  noticed  the  boy's  glance,  and  his  heart  started  with 
pleasure.     He  asked  the  boy : 

"  You  are  very  proud  of  being  an  American?" 

"  Yes." 

Miss  Perini  approached,  and  while  Erich  was  being  intro- 
duced she  took  her  mother-of-pearl  cross  in  her  left  hand  and 
held  it  fast,  bowing  at  the  same  time  very  ceremoniously. 
Fran  Ceres  requested  her.  to  accompany  her  to  the  house. 
Sonnenkamp,  Erich,  and  Roland  were  alone. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 
DEMAND  AND  SUPPLY. 

GIVE  me  your  hand,  Roland,"  said  Erich.  Theboy  gave  it, 
and  looked  at  him  earnestly  and  good-naturedly. 

"  My  young  friend,"  continued  Erich,  "  I  am  grateful  to  you 
for  raising  the  tlag  in  honor  of  my  coming,  but  now  leave  us 
alone ;  your  father  wants  to  talk  with  mc." 

Father  and  son  looked  in  astonishment  at  this  man  who  com- 
manded in  so  unembarrassed  and  easy  a  way.  The  boy  went 
away,  Erich  nodding  pleasantly  to  him. 

When  the  men  were  alone,  silence  succeeded  for  a  little  time. 
Herr  Sonaenkamp  offered  Erich  a  large,  dark  brown  cigar.  He 
carried  his  cigars  open,  in  his  pocket.  Erich  accepted  it,  and 
as  Herr  Sonnenkamp  otiered  him  a  light,  he  did  not  take  the 
match  from  his  hand,  but  quickly  brought  his  cigar  to  the  flame 
and  said,  as  he  took  the  first  puffs : 

"  You'll  easily  agree  with  me  that  it's  awkward  politeness  to 
ask  a  man  to  give  you  a  lighted  match,  when  you  are  almost  sure 
to  burn  your  fingers  by  doing  so." 

However  trifling  this  remark  was,  it  at  once  put  them  more  at 
ease,  Herr  Sonnenkamp  settled  himself  in  his  chair,  filled  his 
mouth  with  smoke,  pursed  his  lips,  and  blew  out  rings  that  ex- 
panded until  they  melted  into  air. 

"  You  have  great  influence  over  the  boy  already,"  said  he  at 
last. 

"  I  believe  that  we  like  each  other,  and  this  makes  me  hope 
to  remain  here  as  his  tutor.  Only  love  can  teach,  as  only  love 
can  work  and  fashion.  An  artist  who  does  not  love  his  call- 
ing—his work — can  represent  nothing  truly.  There  are  many 
who  love  every  child  they  teach — I  could  only  teach  one  whom 
1  love." 

"Fine — very  fine — noble.     But  Roland  needs  coercion." 

"  Love  does  not  exclude  coercion,  but  rather  includes  it ;  for 
the  lover  not  only  wishes  perfection  in  himself,  but  from  the 
object  of  his  love  as  well,  and  makes  the  highest  demands," 

Sonnenkamp,  very  well  pleased,  nodded  kindly;  but  there 
was  something  sneering  in  his  expression  as  he  leaned  for- 
ward and  placed  his  arms  on  his  knees,  andlookingat  the  ground 

"  Let  us  speak  personally ;  there  will  be  time  enough  to  speak 
of  such  things  hereafter.     You  are — f" 

"I  am  a  philologist  by  profession,  but,  by  preference,  have 
become  a  pedagogue." 

"  1  know  that— 1  know  that,"  said  Sonnenkamp,  speaking  to 
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the  jjround,  "but  I  would  like  to  tear  something  personal  In  re- 
gard to  you." 

He  did  not  look  up,  and  it  was  deeply  painful  to  Erich  to  be 
obliged  to  relate  the  circumstances  of  his  life  again.  He  fell 
like  a  man  who  has  come,  filled  with  fiery  wine,  from  the  society 
of  trusted  comrades  into  the  presence  of  a  sober,  watchful  man. 
Yesterday  he  had  laid  his  life  fully  and  freely  before  Clodwig ; 
to-day  he  was  obliged  to  bring  it  to  the  market-place.  So  it  is  1 
Thesellermust  always  express  himself  more  fully  than  the  buyer. 
Power  assumed  quite  a  new  appearance,  coming  under  the  guise 
of  Wealth. 

Erich  looked  at  the  broad  back-head  and  neck  of  the  man, 
who  deigned  him  no  glance ;  but  his  sensitiveness  in  regard  to 
asking  for  work,  quickly  disappeared  as  he  thought  that  he  was 
not  the  asker,  he  was  the  giver.  The  pride  of  self-appreciation 
spoke  in  the  tone  of  his  words  as  he  only  said  ; 
"  I  offer  you  spontaneous  labor." 

At  these  words  Sonnenkamp  quickly  raised  his  head  without 
changing  his  attitude,  looked  hastily  at  the  speaker,  and  dropped 
his  head  again. 

"  I  mean,"  said  Erich,  "  that  I  offer  you  and  your  son  the  re- 
sults of  all  the  knowledge  and  experience  which  1  have  striven 
so  hard  to  gain,  1  think  next  to  nothing  of  pay  as  a  compen- 
sation for  my  exertions ;  and  I  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  do  so, 
for  whatever  I  do  for  you,  I  also  do  for  myself,  by  striving  to 
realize  what  I  have  worked  and  hoped  for," 

"  I  know  what  work  without  pay  is,"  said  Sonnenkamp,  look- 
ing at  the  ground.     Then  he  rose  and  said  pleasantly : 

"You  haven't  a  learned  man  before  you.  1  think  we'll  get 
at  our  object  sooner  if  you  treat  me  as  a  plain  man,  who  wants, 
first  of  all,  to  get  at  somefacts^" 

' '  I  had  hoped,"  Erich  interrupted  him,  "  that  my  introduc- 
tion by  Count  von  Wolfsgarten — " 

"  I  think  very  highly  of  Count  von  Wolfsgarten,  higher  than 
of  almost  anybody  else,"  said  Sonnenkamp;   "but — " 

"You're  right,"  said  Erich;  "I  will  tell  you,"  Whether  it 
was  the  cigar  or  the  painful  position  that  made  the  perspiration 
break  out  on  his  forehead,  at  all  events  he  laid  down  the  cigar, 
and  seemed  astonished  to  find  again  that  he  was  in  his  uniform. 
He  began  by  explaining  that  he  wore  it  to-day  because  Count 
von  Wolfsgarten  had  advised  him  to. 

Sonnenkamp  now  rose  to  his  feet.  He  felt  prepared  and 
armed  against  this  man,  who,  coming  a  stranger  to  his  house, 
seemed  to  think  that  he  could  lord  it  over  it,  his  wife,  his  boy, 
and  even  himself.  He  wanted  to  have  the  applicant  talk  him- 
self tired. 

"Proceed,   Captain,"   said  he,   laying  his   right   hand   with 
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closed  fingers  on  the  table  and  drawing  it  back  again,  as  if  he 
had  deposited  a  stake  in  a  game. 

Erich  had  fully  recovered  liimself,  and  began  quite  humorously 
and  in  quite  a  different  voice : 

"Pardon  me  if  the  teacher  can't  forget  his  profession.  In  all 
poems,  before  the  hero  appears  in  his  full  development,  the  his- 
tory of  his  parents  must  be  toldi  and  although  1  am  no  hero, 
and  what  I  have  to  do  requires  no  singular  exhibition  of  power, 
allow  me  to  draw  a  picture  of  ray  parents." 

Erich  briefly  and  concisely  gave  again  the  abstract  of  his  life. 
Mindful  of  Clodwig's  warning,  he  aroused  no  suspicion  that  he 
had  believed  himself  called  to  instruct  criminals.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  incident  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  previously  quite 
forgotten.  He  said  that  he  had  once  had  the  care  of  a  . 
gunpowder-mill. 

"  An  agitating  circumstance,"  said  he,  "  deprived  me  of  my 
overseership,  for  through  some  accident,  unaccountable  to  this 
day,  the  powder-mill  went  up  in  the  air,  and  four  men  were 
kiUed.  And  what  did  my  superior  say  when  he  came  ?  Not  a 
word  of  pity  for  the  unfortunates  1  He  only  said:  "It's  a 
pity  about  all  that  good  powder  !" 

"What  was  that  man's  name?"  asked  Sonnenkamp. 

Erich  named  one  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  the 
principality ;  and  not  a  Uttle  to  his  surprise,  Sonnenkamp  said  : 

"  A  wonderful  man — great  and  strong !" 

After  relating  this  incident,  Erich  proceeded  quietly,  and  as 
he  closed,  said : 

"  I  must  beg  you  not  to  consider  me  a  ne'er-do-well  because 
I  have  changed  my  profession  so  often." 

"On  the  contrary,"  Sonnenkamp  interrupted  "Ihaieliied 
long  enough  in  the  Old  and  New  World  to  knon  that  thev  Tre 
always  the  most  capable  men  who  give  themsehes  up  to  the  r 
bent.  He  who  changes  his  cilling  must  either  ha\e  a  tr  it 
one  which  is  different  fiom  the  one  he  his  or  an  externil 
necessity  for  changing 

"Yet  allow  me  one  question  Do  \ou  belieie  it  poss  U'- 
thaC  a  man  who  is  not  forced  or  resigned  we  will  sa)  to  atctpt 
such  a — I  don't  mean  menial  I  mean  dependent  1  ha\e  almi 
forgotten  my  German  jou  knov— I  mean — -would  he  of  his 
own  accord  take  such  a  position  f  wouldn  t  he  fetl  iIvm^s 
bound — obliged  to  serve   and  unhapp)  ' 

"Your   frank   objection    honors   me      answered  Erich  I 

know  very  well  that  the  profession  of  a  teacher  necessitates  a 
certain  dependency  from  the  tim  when  it  is  tiken  up  to  th 
time  when  it  is  laidasidt  Noth  ng  could  be  more  desirable  t 
ine  than  the  assurance  that  you  consider  the  matter  as  seriouily 
as  I  could  wish." 
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Again  Sonnenkamp's  face  contracted.  Erich  did  not  appeal 
to  notice  it,  but  continued  with  feehng : 

"  It  is  not  mere  force  of  circumstances  which  leads  me  to  wish 
for  the  position  of  tutor  in  your  house,  I  assure  jou  that  he 
who  takes  such  a  position  out  of  necessity  is  not  fit  for  it,  al- 
though I  do  not  mean  to  assert  without  qualification,  that  the 
inclination  may  not  come  from  that  motive,  or  as  they  say,  a 
virtue  may  ;iot  be  made  of  necessity.  My  knowledge  is  not 
great,  but  I  have  learned  how  one  must  learn,  and  therefore 
believe  myself  qualified  to  teach.  I  yield  to  none  in  honesty  of 
purpose,  and  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of  estimating  myself,  I  can 
say  that  I  would,  even  were  I  in  the  best  of  circumstances, 
joyfully  take  the  vocation  of  a  teacher,  unremunerated." 

"  Very  creditable  I  very  creditable  indeed  1  Goon!"  Sonnen- 
kamp  broke  in,  and  there  was  something  in  his  tone  that 
shocked  Erich.  He  seemed  to  hear  yet  the  echo  of  what  he 
had  said  so  impassion edly,  which  was  now  so  suddenly  cut 
short.     Sonnenkamp  said,  with  a  certain  triumph  in  his  voice : 

"Enthusiasm's  a  very  good  thing,  but  I  prefer  the  man.  of 
business." 

"  I  know  that  fully,"  answered  Erich,  "  and  I  wonder  at  the 
matter-of-fact  way  of  looking  at  things  which  men  acquire  in 
the  New  World."    With  great  composure  he  proceeded  ; 

"May  I  express  a  wish — a  prerequisite,   in  regard  to  this 

"And  that  is — ?" 

Sonnenkamp  again  kiid  his  hand  on  the  table,  as  if  he  had 
deposited  a  stake. 

"  I  wish  that  you  could  find  it  agreeable  to  regard  mc  for  a 
few  days  as  a  guest  at  your  house." 

Erich  was  silent.  He  had  hoped  that  Sonnenkamp  would 
consent,  but  he  only  bit  in  two  a  cigar  he  had  just  lighted, 
which  did  not  seem  to  draw  well,  and  threw  it  among  the 
shrubbery.  Again  his  face  became  red,  and  an  evil  smile 
piayed  on  his  lips,  for  he  thought :  "  Very  good  dodge  ! 
He  only  wants  to  stay  here  a  few  days  and  come  his  tricks 
over  us,  so  that  we  won't  let  him  go  again.     We'll  see." 

As  he  remained  quiet,  Erich  said  ; 

"  It  would  be  as  desirable  for  you  as  for  me  to  do  so  before 
wc  become  any  more  closely  connected,  but  1  wish  it  principally 
on  Roland's  account." 

Sonnenkamp  smiled  and  sat  watching  two  butterflies  chase 
each  other  from  flower  to  flower.  He  hardly  heard  Erich  say 
that  the  boy  was,  on  the  one  hand  too  old,  and  on  the  other  not 
mature  enough,  to  know  how  to  select  a  tutor,  and  his  voice 
ought  not  even  to  be  listened  to  in  the  matter  :  he  ought  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  him  first  as  a  guest  at  the  house  and  then 
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as  his  tutor,  and  he  wished  that  Roland  should  never  learn  tliat 
he  received  money  for  teaching  him — certainly  not  know  the 
amount. 

At  the  word  "  money,"  Sonnenkamp  seemed  to  arouse  from 
his  watching  the  butterflies. 

"How  much  do  you  ask?"  he  said,  lighting  a  fresh  cigar 
which  he  had  longbeen  holding  in  his  hand. 

Erich  answered  that  not  he,  but  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  ought  to 
decide  that.  Sonnenkamp  puffed  his  cigar  till  it  glowed 
almost  to  a  Hame,  and  explained,  with  great  unction,  that  he 
knew  very  well  that  no  amount  was  a  sufficient  compensation 
for  the  pains-taking  office  of  a  teacher. 

Then  as  he  leaned  back  and  threw  one  leg  over  the  other, 
drawing  the  left  one  up  and  holding  it  tightly,  he  asked,  evi- 
dently taking  delight  in  shewing  the  vastness  of  his  mind : 

"Will  you  not  tell  me,  m  a  few  words,  the  principle  and 
method  you  would  use  in  instructing  my  son  ?" 

"  I  do  not  myielf  know  the  method. 

"  What !  you  don  t  know  it  jourself 

"  !  must  tike  my  method  trom  RoKnd  for  it  aa  onh  be 
determined  b>  eonsidermg  the  nature  of  the  pupil  Let  me 
show  you  by  an  illustration  drann  from  your  SLcner^  Lcok  ^t 
the  river.  The  pilots  understand  ts  bottom  and  kno  v  where 
there  are  sand  banks  and  d  rect  their  course  iccordinglv  it 
is  equally  necessary  for  me  to  knov,  iboie  all  things  the 
inmost  nature  of  Roland 

Erich  looked  around   ind  cont  nued 

"  Or  allow  me  another  illu^trat  on  jet  nearer  Ifyou  notice 
that  your  servants  in  going  to  th  ir  quarters  Lhooae  to  wilk 
over  a -well-dehned  grass  plot  you  will  naturally  go  over  this 
path  yourself,  if  it  is  convenient  e\en  though  it  may  interfere 
with  the  manner  in  which  your  garden  was  laid  out  This  is 
the  method  which  is  determined  by  circumstances  There  are 
such  roads  in  a  man 

Sonnenkamp  smiled  In  fact  he  hid  Uid  out  with  the 
greatest  pains  such  a  bed  in  the  m  ddle  of  the  court\ard  ha  1 
planted  it  witl  shrubs  and  giicn  striLt  orders  that  it  must  t 
be  walked  ovtr  but  hid  at  last  been  obi  ^td  to  nake  a  path 
through  it. 

"Agreed  as  to  the  method      sad  Sonnenkamp  But  the 

principle  ?" 

He  smiled  uomplact.ntlj  is  he  thought  whit  -x  met  distinr 
tion  he  had  made  the  man  had  cominced  h  m  that  he  might 
have  a  hard  bitt!e  with  him 

"I  must  enter  somewhit  further  into  thit  question  si  d 
Erich.  "The  great  stru^^le  which  runs  all  through  humin 
history   and   hu  nan   lift     is    most   clcarlj    seen    in   the   e  luca 
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lion  of  one  man  by  another.  The  two  elementary  forces  are 
there  opposed  to  each  other  as  Uving  persons.  I  may,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  call  them  Individuality  and  Authority ;  or 
History  and  Nature." 

"I  understand — i  understand,"  said  Sonnenkamp,  as  Erich 
paused  a  minute,  fearing  that  he  was  dealing  too  much  with 
generalities,     "ft-oceed,"  said  Sonnenkamp. 

"  The  instructor  must  represent  Authority,  and  the  pupil 
Personality,  as  it  comes  from  the  hand  of  Nature,"  continued 
Erich.  "At  the  same  time  an  arrangement — a  treaty  of  peace, 
must  always  be  kept  up  between  the  opposing  powers,  which 
must  eventually  become  harmonious.  To  instruct  a  person 
simply  as  an  individual,  would  remove  him  from  life,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  freedom,  refuse  him  an  existence  in  sympathy  with 
mankind,  or  else  would  render  such  an  existence  hard  for  him. 
To  make  him  subservient  to  law  simply  as  law,  robs  him  of  an 
innate  right.  Man  brings  his  law  with  him,  but  he  also  enters 
another  law.  It  was  the  great  mistake  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
and  the  French  Revolution,  to  think  (out  of  indignation  against 
unreasonable  tradition)  that  a  man  and  a  century  could  draw 
everything  from  themselves  alone.  An  individual  man  has 
not  everything  in  himself,  nor  does  he  receive  everything  from 
without.  Consequently,  i  hold  that  there  must  be  a  uniting  of 
both,  which  must  constantly  and  unconsciously  work  together, 
conformably  alike  to  nature  and  history  ;  for  man  is  a  product  of 
nature  and  a  product  of  history  bv  mea  s  of  the  latter  alone 
he  is  distinguished  from  tht,  be^st  and  is  tht,  heir  of  the 
collected  strength  of  all  the  ages  that  have  preceded  h  n 

Sonnenkamp  nodded,  ver\  well  satisfi  d  Hia  express  on 
seemed  to  say:  "This  man  transplants  into  to-da)  the  wisdom 
that  he  learned  yesterday,  verj  well        Erich  continued 

"  Man  is  only  an  heir,  and  to  inherit  is  the  most  difficult  of 
human  arts." 

"That's  new  to  me.     Maj    1   ask   you   to   make  it  a  1  ttle 

"Allow  me  to  explain.  The  beast  leceiies  from  its  parents 
nothing  but  its  personal  strength  and  a  capacit)  which  has 
been  the  same  for  ages.  Man  receives  from  h  s  parents  m 
addition  to  this,  an  energy  which  has  worked  before — uhich  he 
is  not,  but  has  and  enters  upon  Only  man  can  inherit  And 
here  let  me  say  that  it  is  hard  to  determ  nc  which  eontiins  the 
greater  difficulty — to  use  properly  that  which  one  is  as  a  man, 
or  that,  for  instance,  which  your  son  enters  upon  as  an  inherit- 
ance. Most  men  exist  only  by  means  of  that  something  which 
they  possess.  !  do  not,  as  you  see,  make  too  light  of  the 
latter,  but—" 

"  Wealth  is  not  a  crime,  and  poverty  is  not  a  virtue,"  said 

-"Ogle 
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Soiinenkamp  interrupting  him.  "I  see  how  profoundly  and 
well  you  seize  upon  tlie  universal.  I  confess  that  it  is  new  to 
me,  and  believe  that  you  are  right ;  although  if  you,  having 
such  opinions,  should  undertake  to  instruct  a  single  child — " 

"While  engaged  in  teaching,"  sjud  Erich,  to  reassure  him, 
"  I  naturally  would  not  always  keep  general  principles  in  view  : 
that  would  arrange  itself.  A  man  who  loads  a  gun,  aims  and 
fires  it,  puts  in  operation  the  various  physical  laws  which 
operate  in  such  a  case :  he  does  not  make  them  theoretically 
clear,  but  he  must  learn  them  in  order  to  operate  correctly." 

Sonnenkamp  was  somewhat  tired  by  this  long  conversation. 
He  was  not  accustomed  to  hear  such  matters  discussed,  and 
felt  that  while  he  intended  to  impress  the  stranger  with  a  sense 
of  his  importance,  Erich  had  retaliated  and  made  him  appear 
ineffably  scnall. 

"Excuse  me,  Sir," said  a  groom,  interrupting  them  just  as 
Erich  was  preparing  to  proceed  with  his  discourse.  Sonnen- 
kamp  rose  hastily,  said  it  was  the  hour  for  his  ride,  waved  his 
hand  condescendingly  to  Erich,  to  signify  that  he  would  put  off 
further  remarks  to  a  later  period,  and  then  wenc  quickly  away. 

Roland  came  up  the  path  and  called  out : 

"Papa,  mayn't  I  go  riding  with  Herr  Dournay?"  Sonnen- 
kamp  nodded  and  disappeared.  He  mounted,  and  was  soon 
seen  on  a  spirited  horse  riding  along  the  road  wliicli  led  to  the 
shore.  He  looked  strong  as  he  sat  on  his  horse;  and  behind 
him  went  the  groom. 

CHAPTER  V. 

A  NEW  PATRON  AND  A  NEW   TEACHER, 

ROLAND  had  already  ordered  a  horse  to  be  saddled  for  Erich. 
They  mounted,  and  rode  at  first  slowly  through  a  part  of 
the  town  which  reached  as  far  as  Villa  Eden.  Ouitc  at  the 
end  stood  a  little  house.  It  was  surrounded  with  vines,  and  the 
window-shutters  were  closed.  Erich  asked  to  whom  the  house 
belonged  and  why  it  was  shut  up.  Roland  told  him  that  it  was 
his  father's,  and  that  the  architect  who  built  the  Villa  had  lived 
here  ;  and  Herr  Sonnenkamp  also  occasionally  stopped  at  the 
cottage  when  he  came  from  Switzerland  and  Italy,  during  the 
laying  out  of  the  park  and  garden. 

"  Now,  sharp  trot  I"  said  Erich.  "  Take  the  bridle  better  in 
your  left  hand — so  1" 

They  went  gayly  along,  flank  to  flank,  but  suddenly  Erich'5 
horse  shied  and  took  to  capering.  Roland  cried  out,  but  Erich 
quieted  him,  and  only  saying,  "  I'll  conquer  him,"  discarded  his 
stirrups  and  gave  the  horse  such  a  run  as  made  him  smoke  and 
very  ready  to  obey. 
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He  rode  back  to  Roland,  who  was  anxiously  watching  for  him 
at  tlie  side  of  the  road. 

"  What  did  you  throw  your  stirrups  away  for?"  he  asked. 
"  Because  I  didn't  want  to  hang  in  them  if   the   horse  should 

They  now  rode  along  quietly,  side  by  side.     Erich  said: 

"Which  sort  of  riding  do  you  like  best — riding  with  an 
object  or  only  going  up  the  road  to  come  back  again?" 

Roland  looked  at  Erich  as  though  perplexed- 

"  Didn't  you  understand  my  question  ?" 

"  Yes." 

' '  And  what  do  you  think  ?" 

"  I'd  rather  ride  with  an  object— for  a  visit." 

"  I  thought  so." 

"Just  think,  I'm  going  to  have  another  tutor  I" 

"  So  ?" 

"  1  don't  want  any." 

"  What  do  you  want  ?" 

"  I  want  to  go  away  from  home — to  a  military  school  !  Why 
should  Manna  go  to  a  convent  ?  They're  all  the  time  saying 
that  mother  couldn't  eat  if  I  should  go  awayi  but  she'll  have  to 
eat  when  I'm  an  officer." 

"  Do  you  want  to  be  an  officer  ?" 

"Yes.     Why  not?" 

Erich  was  silent. 

"  Are  you  a  nobleman  ?"  asked  the  bov  after  a  iittle  while. 

"No." 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  become  one  ?" 

"  One  cannot  become  one." 

The  boy  played  with  the  lotig  mane  of  his  horse,  and  looking 
around  saw  that  the  flag  on  the  tower  had  been  loweied. 
He  called  Erich's  attention  to  the  fact,  and  said  proudly  that 
"he'd  hoist  it  again."  The  fine,  plastically  beautiful  but  pale 
features  of  the  child,  which  often  however  wore  a  weary  look, 
had  taken  spirit  and  color.  There  was  an  audacious  expres- 
sion in  his  face. 

Without  noticing  his  self-will,  Erich  said  how  beautiful  it 
was  that  Roland  took  pride  in  being  an  American. 

"You  are  the  first  person  in  Germany  who  has  said  I  was 
right,"  cried  the  boy  joyously.  "  Herr  von  Prancken  and  Miss 
Perini  are  ail  the  lime  sneering  at  America :  only  you,  dear — 
But  pardon  me,  it's  not  right  to  be  so  familiar." 

"  Let  it  always  be  so — we  will  be  good  friends." 

The  boy  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  Erich  grasped  it  affec- 
tionately. 

"See!  Our  horses  arc  good  friends  too!"  continued  the 
boy.      "Have  you  many  horses  at  your  house?" 
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"  I  haven't  any  at  all — I  am  poor." 

"But  wouldn't  you  like  to  be  rich?" 

"  Certainly,     Wealth  is  a  great  power." 

The  boy  looked  at  him  astonished.  None  of  his  tutors  had 
ever  told  him  that.  They  had  all  said  that  wealth  was  a  vain 
and  fleeting  good,  or  else  had  set  a  flatterer's  value  on  it, 

Afl;er  some  time — the  boy  had  evidently  been  thinking  of 
Erich— he  asked  him : 

"  You  are  a  Frenchman,  to  judge  by  your  name  ?" 

"No;  I  am  a  German,  hut  my  ancestors  were  French  immi- 
grants.    How  old  were  you  when  you  came  to  Europe  ?" 

"  Four  years," 

"  Do  you  remember  America  ?" 

"No;  but  Manna  remembers  a  good  deal  about  it.  I  only 
recall  a  humming  sort  of  song  by  a  nigger ;  but  I  can't  put  it 
together  any  more,  and  nobody  can  sing  it  to  me." 

They  rode  up  the  road  leading  to  the  mountain.  The  little 
man  whom  Erich  had  seen  working  in  the  garden  was  walking 
along  the  road  and  bowed  to  them  very  respectfully. 

They  stopped,  and  Erich  asked  Nicholas,  or  Grub-worm — as 
he  was  nicknamed  from  his  constant  digging,  why  he  was  going 
home  so  early  ? 

He  answered  that  he  was  only  to  pass  the  noon  at  home,  and 
was  then  going  into  the  forest  to  get  the  new  earth  which  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  had  discovered.  Over  there  in  the  forest  there 
was  a  spring  which  contained  iron,  and  Herr  Sonnenkamp  had 
ordered  them  to  dig,  and  had  found  earth  containing  iron.  In 
this  he  planted  hortensias,  and  the  flesh-colored  plants  became 
blue  in  it.  Grubworm  could  not  sufficiently  sound  Herr  Son- 
nenkamp's  praises— what  a  wonderful  man.  he  was,  and  how  he 
knew  everything  and  put  everything  to  use,  and  how  it  was  quite 
natural  that  such  a  man  should  become  rich,  for  other  people 
went  stupidly  up  and  down  the  world  where  there  were  so  many 
millions  lying  everywhere,  and  did  not  know  it. 

As  they  rode  on,  Erich  also  expressed  his  admiration  of  a  man 
who,  in  such  aworld  which  lay  open  to  everybody, was  always  mak- 
ing discoveries  like  a  Columbus.  And  the  manner  in  which  he 
recognized  Sonnenkamp's  greatness  in  thb  direction, from  a  single 
example,  caused  Roland  to  rise  in  his  stirrups  and  look  at  him  in 
astonishment.    He  had  never'heard  his  father  praised  so  before. 

"  Is  there  no  one  in  the  neighborhood  whom  you  would  like 
to  visit?"  asked  Erich. 

"  No— yet  the  Major,  but  he's  up  at  the  castle  now.  Sec ! 
over  there  in  the  town  Claus  the  huntsman^they  call  him  the 
Krischer*  sometimes — lives.     He  has  our  dogs;  would  you  like 
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to  go  with  me  and  see  him  ?    I 
ones  are  getting  along.     He  w 

Erich  was  perfectly  willing,  and  they  rode  up  the  rising  ground 
on  a  short  trot:  then  they  turned  to  one  side,  halted  at  a  little 
house  and  alighted. 

Dogs  of  various  breeds  came  up  and  jumped  around  Roland ; 
and  even  Puck  seemed  to  be  pleased  here  attd  played  with  a 
brown  terrier.  An  old  man  came  out  of  the  house  and  touched 
his  cap  in  military  fashion.  He  wore  one  of  those  short, 
light-gray  cotton  jackets  that  make  the  peasants  of  the  Rhine 
look  so  free  and  comfortable,  and  was  smoking  a  porcelain  pipe, 
on  which  was  painted  in  bright  colors  a  picture  of  Napoleon  ap- 
parently on  a  journey  through  the  sky. 

The  way  in  which  Roland  introduced  liis  new  friend  to  the 
Krischer,  showed  that  he  knew  how  to  treat  his  inferiors  very  im- 
periously. 

"  Take  your  hat  off  again!"  said  he  to  the  Krischer,  "Only 
just  think !  The  Captain  knew  right  away  by  their  whine  how 
old  Nora's  pups  were  and  what  breed  they  were  of,  without  see- 
ing them  !" 

"  That  can  be  done  !  According  as  a  dog  is  of  a  wise  or  stupid 
breed  he  has  a  peculiar  whine  or  bark.  Stupid  men  cry  and 
scream  differently  from  wise  ones," 

He  looked  at  Erich  as  a  friend,  and  held  his  pipe  in  his  hand 
a  short  time. 

"You're  right,"  said  Erich;  "and  now  that  I  notice  you 
closely,  I  see  that  you've  seen  a  great  deal  and  thought  much 
to  yourself." 

"  Perhaps !"  answered  the  old  man. 

He  led  them  into  the  house,  and  when  Erich  asked  who  the 
saint  was,  whose  picture  hung  on  the  wall,  the  Krischer  answered, 
laughing : 

"  That's  my  only  saint — Saint  Rochus,  from  up  above  there ; 
and  I  like  him  because  he  has  a  dog  with  him." 

There  were  iiany  bird-cages  in  the  room,  and  the  twittering 
and  wrangling  were  so  noisy  that  one  could  hardly  hear  him- 
self speak.  The  old  man  took  great  delight  in  explaining  to 
Erich  how  he  understood  accustoming  birds  who  eat  beetles 
and  caterpillars  to  eating  grain,  and  how  he  prepared  maggots 
and  meal-worms;  but  he  scolded  at  Roland,  who  did  not  caie 
for  birds. 

"  No,  I  don't  like  any  birds,"  the  boy  asserted. 

"  And  I  know  why,"  said  Erich. 

"  Do  you  ?     Why,  then  ?" 

"You  don't  like  any  frcc-flying  animals  which  you  cannot 
possess  when  they  are  at  liberty ;  and  you  don't  like  to  imprison 
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them.    You  love  dogs  better ;   they  are  free,  and  yet  they  stay 

The  Krischer  nodded  to  Roland,  as  much  as  to  say  :  "  You 
didn't  fall  on  your  head  that  time." 

"  Yes,  I  hke  you  better,"  cried  Roland,  who  had  two  young 
setters  in  his  lap,  while  their  mother  stood  beside  him  rubbing 
her  head  against  his  side,  and  all  the  other  dogs  stood  around 

"And  yet,"  said  Erich,  "jealousy  and  envy  arc  the  first 
tilings  one  notices  in  a  dog.  As  soon  as  a  man  pats  one  of  them, 
all  the  others  want  to  be  patted." 

"  There's  one  that  doesn't  trouble  himself  about  it,"  laughed 
the  Krischer. 

A  little  brown  dog  was  lying  in  the  corner,  occasionally  blink- 
ing at  them.  Erich  said  that,  judging  from  its  appearance,  he 
should  call  it  a  foxhound. 

"  He's  right !  He  understands  dogs  !"  said  the  Krischer 
turning  to  Roiand.  "  He's  right  I  I  got  Ranger  there  out  of 
a  fox-hole,  and  he's  a  treacherous  and  surly  dog,  and  can't  be 
trusted.  You  might  give  him  what  you  liked,  and  he'd  never 
be  thankful  or  kindly." 

The  dog  lying  in  the  comer  just  opened  its  eyes  once  and 
then  closed  them  again,  as  if  it  did  not  trouble  itself  at  all  about 
the  conversation  of  the  men. 

Then  Roland  showed  Erich  his  ferrets,  taking  them  out  of 
their  cage,  and  they  seemed  to  know  him.  He  pointed  out  the 
yellow  one  as  being  quite  a  crafty,  obstinate  villain,  and  him 
he  had  named  Buchanan.  The  name  of  the  other  he  would 
not  tell  at  first,  but  only  called  it  "Knopf;"  finally,  however, 
he  said  that  its  name  was  "  Dominie,"  for  it  deliberated  so  long 
before  it  went  into  the  hole,  and  pursed  its  lips  as  if  il  wanted 
to  give  a  long  lecture. 

They  went  into  the  garden  and  the  Krischer  showed  Erich 
his  bee-house.     Turning  to  Roland,  he  said  : 

"Yes,  Roland,  your  father's  flowers  help  my  bees  too,  but 
I  wish  the  little  things  didn't  have  to  fly  so  far  as  your  garden. 
What  difference  does  it  make  if  I  do  pasture  my  cattle  on  a 
stranger's  ground.  It  never  was  at  such  a  pass  before,  that  the 
rich  could  prevent  the  poor  man's  bees  from  sucking  honey 
u  Dm  the  flowers." 

An  angry  glance  shot  from  his  eyes  as  he  said  this :  the 
whole  resentment  of  the  poor  against  the  rich  was  in  it. 

The  Krischer  lamented  that  Sonnenkamp  permitted  so  many 
nightingales  to  live  there.  They  were  good  singers,  it  was  true, 
but  they  ate  the  honey  for  the  bees;  that  is,  they  ate  the  bees 
with  the  honey  in  them.  The  nightingale,  of  which  men  are  so 
fond,  is  a  notorious  bcc-murderer. 
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"  Yes,"  answered  Erich,  "  the  nightingale  doesn't  Itnow  thai 
the  bees  give  honey,  and  shouldn't  be  blamed  for  considering 
bees  monsters,  for  the  destruction  of  which  men  ought  to  be 
thankful.  But  then  she  doesn't  eat  bees  out  of  love  for  us,  but 
love  for  lierself." 

The  Krisclier  looked  first  at  Erich  and  then  at  Roland,  and 
shook  his  head,  as  if  to  say:  "  Yes,  yes;  but  there's  another 
way  still  of  looking  at  it !" 

Roland  asked  how  much  "  Grip"  had  learned,  and  received 
the  answer  that  he  would  fly  at  the  man,  but  was  too  wild  yet : 
his  springing  was  not  regular  enough,  but  he  had  a  beautiliil 
grip.  Roland  wanted  to  see  it  tried,  but  the  laborer  whom  the 
dog  practised  on  was  not  at  home.  Roland  said  that  the  little 
gardener  had  come  home,  and  he  would  do  just  as  well.  He 
went  himself  and  fetched  him. 

When  Roland  had  gone,  the  old  man  hastily  seized  Erich's 
hand  and  said : 

"  I'll  help  you  1  You  shall  get  the  boy — I'll  make  it  handy 
for  you !" 

Erich  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  and  the  old  man  went  on  to 
explain  to  him  that  he  knew  very  well  why  Erich  had  come, 
and  that  a  man  who  knew  how  to  do  it  could  make  a  clever 
man  of  Roland.  He  added  with  a  sly  look,  that  Erich  would 
be  thankful  to  him  if  he  helped  him  in  getting  the  position, 

Before  Erich  could  answer,  Roland  had  con:ie  back  with  the 
gardener,  who  allowed  a  pad  to  be  bound  about  his  neck  and 
stationed  himself  by  the  garden-fence,  holding  fast  to  the  pal- 
ings with  both  hands.  A  large  Newfoundland  dog  was  let  out 
of  a  kennel  and  jumped  around  awkwardly,  but  at  a  whistle 
fiom  the  Krischer  placed  himself  behind  him. 

"  Now  !"  called  out  the  Krischer.  "Seize  him.  Grip  1  Take 
hold  of  him  !" 

The  dog  went  bounding  through  the  garden  at  the  man  who 
stood  at  the  gate,  sprang  at  him  and  bit  into  the  pad  on  his 
neck  and  tugged  at  him,  till  he  fell  ;  then  he  placed  his  right 
fore-paw  on  his  breast  and  looked  back  at  the  Krischer. 

"Bravo!  Bravo!  Do  you  see  what  a  Satan,  he  is?" 

"  You're  right,"  cried  Roland,  "that's  the  right  name  foi 
him.  I'll  call  him  so.  Satan  !  Now  the  whole  neighborhood 
shall  be  afraid  of  me  !" 

Erich  was  as  much  astonished  at  the  tyrannical  tone  in  which 
this  was  said,  as  at  the  quick  way  in  which  the  boy  had  seen 
what  use  he  could  make  of  the  dog. 

He  said  to  the  Krischer  that  the  name  of  a  dog  which  had 
all  its  teeth  ought  not  to  be  changed. 

"Certainly,"  he  answered.  "You  can't  call  him  v.hen  his 
name  .'s  changed,  for  he  doesn't  know  which  is  the  rig'.t   on;." 
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"  Besides,"  added  Erich,  "  it  is  wrong  to  call  a  dog  by  such 
a  name.  There  ought  to  he  a  C  in  it,  and  it  ought  to  have 
only  one  syllable.     A  C  is  easily  called  out,  and  is  sharp." 

"You're  a  great  scholar;  I  never  met  such  a  one  before. 
You  know  everything!"  said  the  delighted  Krischer  as  he 
winked  half  stealthily. 

Satan — for  Roland  insisted  that  the  dog  should  be  called  so — - 
would  not  leave  the  man,  who  was  yet  lying  on  the  ground, 
although  both  Roland  and  the  Krischer  continued  to  call  him. 
This  was  not  in  order ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  Krisdier  had 
shown  him  the  whip  that  he  released  his  prisoner. 

Roland  gave  a  piece  of  money  to  the  gardener,  who  thanked 
him  very  submissively,  and  only  wished  that  he  could  be 
thrown  down  three  times  a  day  by  the  dog,  at  that  price. 
Erich  looked  on  thoughtfully.  "  How  shall  a  hoy  who  is  so  rich 
that  the  world  puts  itself  so  readily  at  his  disposal,  learn  to  iovc 
—to  work  and  toil  for  it  ?" 

When  the  two  left  the  cabin,  the  Krischer,  surrounded  by  the 
crowd  of  dogs,  conducted  them  a  short  distance.  They  led 
their  horses  by  the  bridle,  and  the  Krischer  paid  exclusive 
attention  to  Erich,  and  brought  out  his  whole  stock  of  knotti- 
edge  in  regard  to  the  training  of  dogs. 

The  Krischer  considered  himself  immeasurably  wise,  and  all 
scholars  stupid.  He  seemed  to  wish  to  give  Erich  sly  informa- 
tion, as  he  said ;  "  The  only  time  to  begin  with  a  dog,  is  just 
when  it  commences  to  walk  decendy,  without  stumbling  over 
its  own  legs ;  and  a  principal  thing  is  not  to  talk  much  with  it, 
and  use  only  loud,  short  words — simply,  '  Come  I  Go  1  Here  !' 
No  long  talks  to  let  him  know  he's  somebody.  You  must  tel 
him  go  whole  days  and  not  notice  him,  even  if  he  wants  to  be 
friendly,  for  if  you  give  yourself  up  too  much  to  a  dog,  he 
becomes  troublesome ;  and  if  a  dog  is  afraid  of  one  person,  you'll 
be  all  right  when  you  go  hunting,  particularly  if  you  use  him 
right  at  the  start.  If  you've  shot  something  that  he  can 
fetch,  he'll  like  you  and  be  true  to  you  ;  but  if  you  miss,  he'll 
lose  all  his  respect  for  you,  and  the  game's  up,  for  he'll  never 
mind  a  word  you  say  after  that." 

"Do  you  know  He rr  Knopf?"  said  the  Krischer  suddenly. 
Erich  said  that  he  did  not. 

"  Yes,  Herr  Knopf  has  told  me  a  hundred  times,"  continued 
the  Krischer, "  that  the  schoolmasters  ought  to  come  to  school  to 
me.  Dogs  and  men  are  just  alike ;  only  men  are  more  respect- 
able dogs,  and  show  their  teeth  and  bite  only  when  their  master 
lets  them." 

Erich  looked  at  the  man  in  astonishment.  There  was  an 
inexplicable  bitterness  in  his  expressions ;  and  yet  he  was  the 
boy's  friend.     He  turned  away,  and  the  Krischer  smirked  as  he 
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told  him  that  animals  receive  a  part  of  their  knowledge  from 
the  men  with  whom  they  associate. 

The  Krischer  seemed  very  happy  ;  and  as  they  were  about 
to  take  leave  of  him  after  reaching  the  plain,  the  Krischer  drew 
Roland  aside  ajid  said : 

"You  bully  boy!  AH  your  old  fogies  of  dominies  and  school- 
masters weren't  worth  anything.  That's  the  man  for  you  ! 
Your  father  ought  to  buy  such  a  man  for  you — he'd  make  some- 
tiling  out  of  you.     But  for  all  your  money  you  can't  get  him  /" 

He  said  this  apparently  only  to  Roland,  but  Erich  was 
intended  to  hear  it,  for  he  was  to  know  that  he  was  to  have 
reason  to  thank  the  Krischer. 

As  they  were  mounting,  the  Krischer  spoke  again  : 

"  Do  you  know  that  your  father  is  buying  the  whole  moun- 
tain ?  This  cursed  dividing  up  into  districts  I  Your  father's 
going  to  buy  all  Pfaffengasse.  In  a  hundred  years  we  won't 
have  a  hand's-breadth  of  all  these  wine-hills,  for  all  our  grub- 
bing and  digging!  Must  this  be?  Shall  it  be?"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  broad  Rhineland. 

They  returned  to  the  villa  on  a  brisk  trot.  Erich  had 
decided. 

Just  as  Erich  was  saying  Co  himself,  "Thou  hast  sworn  to 
leave  the  boy  no  more,"  he  saw  a  female  figure  disappearing 
around  the  corner  of  the  garden  which  belonged  to  the  vine- 
covered  cottage. 

Had  he  seen  his  mother,  or  only  called  her  up  in  his  imagina- 
tion '!  With  inconceivable  rapidity,  he  thought  that  here  his 
mother  and  his  aunt  should  live ;  this  house,  with  its  little 
garden,  its  dwarf-trees,  and  its  wide  view  of  the  beautiful  land- 
scapes, was  prepared  for  them. 

"Didn't  you  see  the  woman  in  the  garden?"  he  asked 
Roland. 

"  Yes ;   it  was  Fraulein  Milch." 

"Who  is  Fraulein  Milch?" 

"  The  Major's  housekeeper." 

CHAPTER   VI. 

TKF.    HREAD    OF    SERVITUDE    AND    THE    BLESSING    OF    THE 


WHEN  Erich  an^  Roland  had  returned  froin  their  ride, 
diey  heard  that  Herr  von  Prancken  had  arrived.  Erich's 
trunk  had  been  immediately  taken  to  his  room.  Joseph,  the 
valet,  intioduced  himself  to  Erich  as  the  son  of  the  janitor  of  the 
medical  school  at  the  University,  and  there  seemed  to  be  real 
gratitude  in  his  account  qf  how  Erich's  father  had  given  him  a 
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French  grammar,  in  which  he  had  learned  his  rudiments  by 
heart,  during  the  leisure  moments  of  his  profession  as  billiard- 
marker  in  the  academical  Casino.  In  this  way  he  had  laid  tiie 
foundation  of  his  present  position,  and  expressed  his  joy  at  being 
able  to  thank  the  son  of  his  benefactor. 

Joseph  aided  Erich  in  the  arrangement  of  his  things;  and 
while  doing  so,  took  the  opportunity  to  give  information  in 
regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  house  was  conducted — stating, 
among  other  things,  that  it  was  especially  necessary  for  every- 
body to  appear  at  the  dinner-table  in  full-dress,  which  was 
looked  at  as  a  sort  of  solemnity  of  everyday  occurrence,  which 
took  place  during  the  summer  in  the  pleasure-grounds,  and  in 
Spring  in  the  Nizza,  as  a  pleasant  covered  place  on  the  terrace, 
where  the  sun  shone,  was  called. 

Erich  took  off  his  uniform ;  and  as  he  was  entering  the  avched 
passage,  met  Prancken  walking  up  and  down  with  Miss  Perini. 
He  approached  Erich  in  a  friendly  manner,  with  an  affabie 
smile,  which  vanished  almost  as  quickly  as  it  appeared.  In 
the  consciousness  of  his  rank  and  position  in  society,  he  could 
make  use  of  an  accomplished  politeness,  in  which,  however, 
the  disposition  of  his  mind  could  be  easily  detected.  He  merely 
bowed,  joined  Miss  Perini  again,  and  kept  his  walk  and  conver- 
sation uninterrupted. 

Erich  stood  alone  ;  and  the  suspicion  that  it  would  not  do 
for  him  as  a  tutor  to  be  sensitive,  warred  with  his  pride.  It  might, 
hov;ever,  have  been  pure  consideration  in  Prancken  not  to  ask 
about  his  prospects  for  obtaining  the  situation. 

Roland  came  up  already  dressed,  and  wondered  when  he  saw 
Erich  in  citizen's  dress. 

"  Is  your  sister's  name  Manna?"  asked  Erich. 

"Yes;  her  full  name  is  Hermanna,  but  we  always  call  her 
Manna.     Have  you  heard  anything  about  her?" 

Erich  had  not  time  to  answer  that  Prancken  and  Miss  Perini 
had /requently  mentioned  the  name,  for  Herr  Sonnenkamp  ap- 
peared in  a  black  suit,  white  neckcloth,  and  faultiess  yellow  kid 
gloves.  He  bowed  in  all  directions,  very  encouragingly- — one 
might  say  appetizingly — as  if  to  say,  "  I  hope  it  will  taste  good 
to  you."  Herr  Sonnenkamp  was  never  more  cheerful,  more  ex- 
pansive, than  during  the  quarter  of  an  hour  immediately  pre- 
ceding dinner. 

They  entered  the  dining-hall,  a  cool,  four-cornered,  vaulted 
chamber,  lighted  from  above.  The  carved  oak  mouldings  were 
extremely  heavy.  A  large  buffet,  filled  with  beautiful  old 
salvers  and  Venetian  gksses,  showed  a  wealth  of  silver.  It 
was  consequently  a  sheer  fable  which  was  told  in  all  the  neigh- 
borhood— that  Herr  Sonnenkamp  ate  only  from  dishes  of  pure 
gold, 
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They  were  obliged  to  wait  awhile  in  the  dining-hall,  but  at 
last  the  folding-doors  opened,  two  servants  in  the  coffee-col- 
ored livery  of  the  house  stood  like  sentinels  at  the  door-posts, 
and  Frau  Ceres  entered  the  room  between  them  like  a  princess. 
She  paused  as  she  crossed  the  door-sill,  and  bowed  somewhat 
stiffly.  Prancken  ivent  to  meet  her,  and  conducted  her  to  the 
table. 

A  servant  was  ready  for  each  guest,  and  held  the  chairs  as 
they  sat  down.  Miss  Perini  stood  behind  her  chair,  leaned  her 
arms  on  the  back  of  it,  held  her  mother-of-pearl  cross  with  both 
hands,  prayed,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  seated  herself. 

Frau  Ceres  kept  her  yellow  gloves  on  her  hands  all  through 
the  meal.  She  hardly  touched  any  food,  and  acted  as  though 
she  had  appeared  at  the  table  only  because  her  absence  would 
destroy  the  dinner.     She  always  waited  till  Herr  Sonnenkamp 

"Take  a  little  something  to  eat,  dear  child,  I  beg," 

In  the  way  in  which  he  asked  her  to  eat  there  was  a  double 
tone,  difficult  to  define.  Sometimes  It  sounded  like  the  sum- 
mons, accompanied  by  the  look  with  which  an  animal-tamer 
orders  a  tamed  beast  to  eat  the  food  lying  before  it;  and  again, 
it  sounded  like  a  father  coa.xing  and  flattering  a  stubborn  child 
to  eat  for  the  sake  of  its  own  health.  Fi-au  Ceres  ate  only  a 
little  fowl,  and  some  dainties. 

Prancken  comported  himself  like  the  guest  of  honor  who  has 
undertaken  to  show  his  host  how  pleasant  and  communicative 
he  is.  He  gave  a  humorous  description  of  the  Mannheim  horse- 
market,  from  which  he  had  returned  early  that  morning  with 
his  companion ;  he  had  bought  a  gray  mare  for  the  autumn 
races,  and  ivould  be  delighted  to  turn  it  over  to  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp. He  knew  perfectly  well  how  to  please  Frau  Ceres,  who  had 
a  particular  antipathy  against  the  family  of  the  Wine-cavalier, 
which  conducted  itself  very  reservedly  toward  the  Sohnenkamps. 
He  recounted  for  her  several  ridiculous  bragging  speeches  o^the 
Winc-cavalier,  whom  he  had  only  joined  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pany ;  and  while  doing  so,  gave  some  skilful  imitations  of  the 
way  in  which  different  men  speak  and  act,  which  not  only  made 
Frau  Ceres  relax  her  features,  but  even  smile. 

Then  the  conversation  was  carried  on  in  Italian,  which  Prancken 
spoke  tolerably  well,  but  which  Erich  did  not  understand  very 
well. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Erich  was  sitting  at  a  table  where 
he  had  to  he  as  silent  as  the  servants  in  waiting, 

Frau  Ceres  considered  it  her  duty  not  to  leave  the  stranger 
entirely  unnoticed,  and  so  asked  him  in  English  if  his  parents 
were  yet  living. 

In  a  tone  which  was  evidently  patronising,  Prancken  set  about 
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describing  Erich's  father  and  mother.  He  did  this  in  a  pccu 
liarly  friendly  manner,  and  added  with  emphasis  that  Erich's 
mother  was  of  noble  blood. 

",I  should  think,  from  your  name,  that  you  were  French," said 
Miss  Perini. 

Erich  repeated  again  that  his  ancestors  had  emigrated  from 
France  to  Germany  two  hundred  years  before ;  he  considered 
himself  fully  a  German,  and  was  glad  to  be  descended  from  the 
Huguenots. 

"What  are  Huguenots?  Oh,  yes  !  I  know — they  sing  it!" 
said  Frau   Ceres,   showing  a  childish   pleasure  in  knowing  so 

Everybody  at  the  table  had  hard  work  to  keep  from  laughter. 

"What  are  they  called  Huguenots  for?"  asked  Roland;  and 
Erich  answered : 

"  Some  think  that  the  origin  of  the  name  is  the  fact  that  they 
were  obliged  to  hold  the  religious  meetings  of  their  secret  order 
at  midnight,  near  Tours,  where  the  ghost  of  King  Hugo  used  to 
walk ;  but  I  accept  the  view  of  others,  who  hold  that  it  is  a  Ger- 
man word,  meaning  Confederates  (Eidgenosse),  and  that  the 
French  changed  it  to  Huguenots." 

Prancken  nodded  to  Erich,  as  if  to  tell  hira.  how  well  he  was 
beginning  his  work  as  a  teacher. 

"  You  seem  to  be  proud  of  being  descended  from  the  Hugue- 
nots," said  Sonnenkamp, 

"  'Proud'  is  hardly  the  right  word,"  answered  Erich.  "You 
know,  however,  that  the  Puritans,  expelled  from  Europe  on  ac- 
count of  their  faith,  were  the  source  from  which  came  that  sturdy, 
virtuous,  and  brave  stock  of  citizens  of  the  New  World.  They 
came,  as  the  Greeks  in  old  times  entered  Sicily  and  Italy,  bring- 
ing with  them  a  complete  civilization,  and  planting  it  in  the  New 
World." 

The  manner  in  which  Erich  spoke  of  this  great  fact  of  history 
suddenly  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  conversation.  It  was  all 
at  once  transported  from  the  world  of  witticism  and  piquant  ocr- 
sonalities  and  placed  in  another  region.  Roland  felt  something 
of  this,  and  looked  proudly  at  Erich,  happy  in  knowing  that  it 
was  his  thoughts  which  directed  all. 

Sonnenkamp  recognized  quite  clearly  the  breath  of  a  loftier 
nature,  which  moved  only  amid  elevated  thoughts;  he  could 
not  refuse  a  certain  respect  for  him,  and  asked : 

"  Why  do  you  connect  the  Pilgrims  to  America  with  the  Hu- 
guenots i"' 

"Allow  me  a  short  explanation,"  answered  Erich.  "  Modern 
times  have  broken  through  the  distinctions  of  mere  nationality, 
and  so,  for  example,  the  Jews,  scattered  among  all  peoples,  have 
become   important   constituent   elements   of   the  traffic   of  the 
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world.  A  proud  and  tyrannical  kinj  drove  tSie  Huguenots  from 
France,  and  the  Hi  guenots  became  Germans.  The  Enghsh 
Pilgrims  planted  the  r  c  \  ilizition  in  America,  but  the  Hugue- 
nots, who  fled  to  a  people  alieodj  civilized,  were  obliged  to  con- 
tinue in  the  civilization  of  their  new  fatherland.  You  will  cer- 
tainly pardon  me,  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  if  I  take  you  as  another 
example." 

"  Me  ?    What  do  you  mean?" 

"  You  went  to  America  as  a  German,  and  the  German  immi- 
grants become  constituent  elements  of  their  new  home,  and  at 
the  same  time  their  children  become  Americans." 

Roland's  eye  glistened,  but  whether  it  was  that  Prancken  saw 
himself  cast  into  the  background  by  Erich,  or  that  he  sought  to 
embarrass  him,  he  said,  with  a  curious  mixture  of  humor  and 
sympathy : 

"  It's  very  modest  of  you  to  put  the  Huguenots,  who  at  least 
were  most  respectable  creatures,  on  a  pardlel  with  the  Jews." 

"Although  my  ancestors  were  celebrated,"  answered  Erich, 
"  1  consider  it  a  matter  of  inditference  that  they  engaged  in 
ordinary  business,  and  that  my  immediate  ancestors  were  gold- 
smiths. But  1  readily  admit  their  resemblance  to  the  Jews. 
They  all  were  driven  into  exile  for  their  faith's  sake,  and  their 
scattered  society  took  upon  itself  two  duties:  first,  in  every 
nationality  to  keep  the  unity  of  humanity  in  view ;  second,  to 
oppose  with  all  their  strength  every  fanaticism  and  every  pro- 
scription. There  is  no  religion  which  exclusively  gives  hap- 
piness, and  no  nationality  which  exclusively  makes  humanity 
beautiful." 

Prancken  and  Miss  Perini  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise. 
Frau  Ceres  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  it  all  meant,  and 
Herr  Sonnenkamp  shook  his  head  at  the  sermonizing  manner 
of  his  guest,  who  had  broken  in  somewhat  violently  upon  their 
light  table-talk  with  his  broad  ideas  of  history,  but  he  could  not 
escape  the  impression  that  he  had  before  him  a  man  who 
steadily  occupied  himself  with  genuine  thought. 

"You  must  give  me  a  dearer  explanation  of  these  views 
sometime,"  said  he,  seeking  to  avoid  further  remarks. 

Roland  said  : 

"  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  exiled  your  ancestors,  was  he  the 
man  who  destroyed  these  castles  on  the  Rhine  ?" 


The  conversation  did  not  seem  likely  to  be  readily  withdrawn 
from  this  subject,  which  made  it  somewhat  dull,  but  a  diversion 
was  made  by  the  appearance  of  ahighly  seasoned  dish.  Roland 
wanted  to  eat  some  of  it,  but  his  father  refused  to  let  him. 

His  mother,  who  noticed  this,  cried  out  in  a  shrill  voice . 

"  Let  him  eat  what  he  likes  !" 


".Google 
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Erich  looked  at  him,  and  the  boy  laid  aside  the  piece  which 
he  was  just  about  to  put  in  his  moiith,  and  said; 

"  1  would  rather  leave  it," 

Sonnenkamp  directed  the  servant  to  help  Erich  to  some  more 
RauenlhaUr.  This  seemed  to  he  a.  soft  of  expression  of  his 
thanks  for  what  Erich  had  done. 

They  did  not  again  engage  in  light  conversation.  Prancken 
was  dumb;  and  it  was  difficult  to  decide  whether  this  was  oc- 
casioned by  his  having  nothing  to  say,  or  by  a  wish  to  give 
Erich  to  understand  that  his  pedantry  and  pretension  had  dis- 
turbed the  serenity  of  the  meal. 

They  arose  from  the  table,  and  Miss  Perini  again  prayed 
silently.  AE  stood  still,  and  the  servants  removed  the  chairs 
from  behind  them,  and  then  they  went  out  on  the  verandah  to 
take  their  coffee  from  tiny  cups. 

Frau  Ceres  gave  a  snow-white  parrot  a  biscuit,  and  it  cried 
out  in  English,   "  God  bless  you,  massa  I" 

Then  she  sat  down  in  an  arm-chair,  and  Prancken  took  his 
place  on  a  low  stool  close  to  her  feet. 

Miss  Perini  chose  a  place  which  was  near  enough  to  admit 
of  her  joining  in  the  conversation  if  she  should  be  wanted,  and 
yel  distant  enough  to  allow  Frau  Ceres  to  talk  with  Prancken 
alone,  if  she  wished  to. 

Sonnenkamp  requested  Erich  to  go  into  the  garden  with  him, 
and  Roland  accompanied  them  without  being  invited. 

A  servant  came  and  told  them  that  Clans  was  with  the  new- 
born dogs,  and  would  like  to  have  Roland  come  and  see  him. 

"  You  may  go,"  said  his  father. 

"  I  would  rather  stay  with  you,"  answered  Roland. 

There  was  a  childlike  affectionateness  in  his  tone  and  bear- 
ing, as  he  insinuated  his  hand  into  Erich's. 

"  If  your  father  says  you  may  go,  you  should  g^o,"  said  Erich 
quietly. 

Roland  went  reluctantly,  stopping  occasionally,     But  yet  he 

CHAPTER  VII. 
AN    EXAMINATION    WHICH    ENDED    IN   A   LAUGH. 

THE  two  men  walked  together  for  a  while  without  speaking, 
Erich  was  dissatisfied  with  himself.  He  was  yet  too  much 
absorbed  in  himself,  and  in  the  desire  to  conform  everj'thing  to 
his  own  way  of  thinking,  and  to  express  it  in  the  most  specific 
terms.  Actuated  by  this  tendency,  he  gave  himself  up  fully, 
freely,  and  in  all  naivete,  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  although 
he  had  in  reserve  a  consciousness  of  the  riches  of  his  own  intel- 
ligence.    This  not  only  aroused  in  his  hearers  a  sense  of  their 
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own  deficiency,  but  impressed  them  with  a  feeling  of  the  for- 
wardness of  the  speaker.  Erich  always  said  this  to  himself  the 
moment  after  speaking,  and  yet  would  immediately  fall  into 
the  same  error  again,  which  made  him  doubly  dissatisfied. 
Erich  was  aware,  as  if  by  magic,  that  all  this  was  passing 
through  Sonnenkamp's  mind,  although  he  did  not  know  the 
full  extent  of  Sonnenkamp's  triumph  over  the  enthusiast,  for 
he  smiled  to  himself  over  all  this  newly  baked  University- 
wisdom  that  Erich  had  served  up.  He  knew  that  he  was  too  old 
for  all  this  stuff.  There  these  men  sit  in  a  little  University 
town,  with  no  real  men  before  them,  and  conjure  up  a  phantas- 
magoria of  humanity,  and  believe  they  have  the  burden  of  the 
world  on  their  shoulders,  and  think  it  a  piece  of  ingratitude  that 
they  are  not  called  out  by  common  mortals  to  rule  the  every- 
day world.  Even  this  Captain-doctor  who  was  walking  beside 
him  had  only  a  little  company  of  ideas  to  command, 

Sonnenkamp  whistled  softly  to  himself — so  softly  that  n^ 
but  himself  heard  his  whistle.     '■  ■  ■         ..   1.  . 

lips,  so  that  anybody  could  nol 
•was  whistling. 

He  seated  himself,  as  they  came  to  a  little  elevation,  and 
asked  Erich  to  take       h      too 

"  You  must  have  n  t      d  d  h    at  last,  "  that  Miss  Perini 

is  a  strong  Cathol  I  f  t  u  'hole  house  belongs  to  the 
Church.       May   I       k      1  >    >  ade   such   a   point   of  your 

Huguenot  descent  ? 

"  Because  I  do  n  t  h  t  d  v  it,  and  want  no  one  to  be 
deceived  in  regard  t    m 

Sonnenkamp  was     1  f  r  some   time.     At    last   he 

"  I  am  master  in  this  house,  and  tell  you  that  your  confession 
is  no  objection.  But  now" —  and  he  bent  forward  and  laying 
both  hands  on  his  knees,  looked  sharply  at  Erich,  "but  now — 
I  came  near  falling  from  my  horse  to-day,  a  thing  which  seldom 
happens  to  me  ;  for  I  was  all  the  time  thinking,  while  I  was  rid- 
ing, of  what  you  told  me — now,  briefly,  for  the  principal  ques- 
tion. How  do  you  think  a  boy  who  already  knows  that  he  will 
not  be  obliged  to  work — that  he  will  own  a — or  we  will  say 
several  millions — how  do  you  think  such  a  boy  can  be 
educated  ?" 

"  I  can  give  you  a  very  definite  answer  in  regard  to  that." 

"  So  ?    I  am  listening." 

"  The  answer  is  very  simple.     He  cannot  be  educated  at  all !" 

"Whatl   not  at  all?" 

"Ves,  only  the  great  unknown — only  fate  can  educate  him. 
All  that  we  can  do,  is  to  prepare  him — to  accustom  him  to  prop- 
erly control  and  use  the  power  he  will  have." 
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"  Govern  and  use,"  muttered  Sonnenkamp  to  himself. 
That  sounds  well,  and  I  must  say  you  remind  me  of  an  ex- 
pression I  have  often  made  use  of.  Only  a  soldier,  a  man  who 
has  educated  and  enlarged  his  natural  force,  can  do  anything 
remarkable  in  our  times.  You  can  do  nothing  with  books  and 
lectures— you  can't  conquer  the  old  world  nor  make  a  new  one." 

With  a  changed,  almost  a  servile  tone,   Sonnenkamp   con- 

"  It  may  appear  very  strange  that  I,  a  man  of  small  knowl- 
edge, who  have  had  no  time  in  the  hurry  of  business-life  to  learn 
anything  con-ectly,  should  undertake  openly  to  examine  you  ; 
but  be  assured,  I  ask  only  for  the  sake  of  information.  I  see 
already  that  I  will  probably  learn  more  from  you  than  Roland 
wdl.  I  ask,  how  would  you — think  of  yourseu  as  a  father  in  my 
position — how  would  you  educate  your  own  son  ?" 

"I  believe,"  answered  Erich,  "that  the  imagination  can 
represent  everything  in  some  fashion.  But  a  relationship, 
which  is  a  natural  relationship,  can,  justly,  only  be  experienced, 
not  imagined.  Let  me  answer  from  my  stand-point  as  a 
stranger." 

"  My  father  was  a  prince's  instructor,  and  yet  I  believe  his 
task  was  easier  than  mine." 

"  You  don't  place  wealth  above  royalty?" 

"Far  from  it.  But  in  a  prince  the  consciousness  of  duty  is 
awakened  very  early ;  every  instant,  pride  is  aroused  in  him, 
but  along  with  it  the  knowledge  that  he  must  comport  himself  as 
becomes  a  prince.  The  circumstance  that  surrounds  him  with 
unusual  splendor,  appears  from  the  first  as  an  office,  a  duty, 
and  becomes  the  daily  habit  of  his  life.  Virtue  becomes,  with 
him,  a  sort  of  virtuosoship. — Pardon  me  my  scholarship,"  said 
Erich,  smiling. 

"No;   go  on — it's  highly  interesting  to  me." 

Sonnenkamp  leaned  back  and  relished  Erich's  remarks  like 
a  sweet  morsel.  The  man  may  go  as  far  as  he  pleases  with  his 
fancies,  so  long  as  he  doesn't  call  the  chair  on  which  he  sits, 
the  spot  of  ground  on  which  he  stands,  his  own ;  while  Sonnen- 
kamp, in  the  height  of  his  pride,  calls  all  around  him  his 
own,  and  can  get  yet  more,  as  far  as  his  eye  can  reach  ;  yes,  can, 
as  the  Krischer  said,  buy  all  the  Rhineland,  if  he  wishes  to. 

"  Continue,"  said  he,  lighting  a  cigar. 

"  It  may  seem  ridiculous,"  Erich  proceeded,  "but  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  a  prince  receives  a  military  rank  in  his  cradle. 
As  soon  as  reason  awakes,  he  sees  his  father  under  die  com- 
mand of  duty.  I  will  not  deny,  that  this  duty  is  often  per- 
formed very  easily,  if  not  totally  neglected ;  but  a  certain 
appearance  of  duty  must  always  be  preserved.     A  rich  man's 
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son,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  see  the  duties  which  wealth  enjoins, 
so  plainly  and  imperiously  brought  before  his  eyes.  He  sees 
benevolence,  concern  for  the  public  good,  encouragement  of  art, 
hospitality ;  but  all  this  is  not  duty — it  is  free  personal  inclina- 

"  Now  you  are  coming  to  historical  obligation.  But  I  beg 
your  pardon — You  have  a  remarkable  talent  for  teaching;  and 
I  am  at  all  events  grateful  to  Count  Clodwig,  and  you  too." 

"  An  opportunity  for   a   comparison    occurs  to  me,"    began 

"  Go  on,"  said  Sonnenkamp  encouragingly 

"  There  was  a  custom  in  the  time  of  the  Guilds  which  com 
pelled  German  princes  to  learn  a  trade  Pijing  no  attention  to 
anything  else,  they  learned  to  understand  and  value  labor  A 
rich  man's  son  should  be  obliged  to  do  something  similiar  to 
this,  without  letting  it — as  happened  in  the  other  case — degen 
erate  into  a  mere  formality." 

"Very  profitable,"  said  Sonnenkamp 

He  bad  only  intended  to  pump  Ench — to  have  a  ctrtain  en 
joynient  in  letting  a  learned  idealist  express  himself  ful^,  but 
had  no  particular  desire  that  Erich  should  do  all  this  simpl;  for 
his  amusement,  if  he  could  dri«  instruction  from  it  He  e!i 
pcrienced  a  pleasure  in  making,  for  once  in  his  life,  a  journe) 
into  the  realm  of  the  ideal.  Everything  looked  very  pleasant 
and  orderly  there ;  but  only  for  an  houi,  for  half  a  da\  But 
he  found  that  he  had  imperceptibly  been  dn«  n  on  to  take  a 
lively  interest  in  the  subject.  He  laid  his  hand  on  Ench  s  arm 
and  said : 

"  You're  really  a  good  teacher." 

Erich  received  this  praise  without  replying,  and  continued : 

"  I  prize  wealth  highly ;  it  is  a  great  power :  it  gives  freedom 
and  self-reliance." 

"Yes,"  answered  Sonnenkamp,  "tltat's  true.  But  do  you 
know  what  one  desires  most,  and  cannot  buy?" 

Erich  shook  his  head,  and  Sonnenkamp  continued : 

"  Trust  in  God  !  See  1  the  day  before  yesterday  they  bu-ed 
a  poor  vine-dresser.  I  wouldgive  half  my  wealth  if  1  could 
have  bought  from  him  his  reliance  on  God,  for  the  last  years 
of  my  life.  I  could  hardly  believe  the  doctor,  but  it  is  true, 
the  vine-dresser  was  a  perfect  hospital  of  diseases,  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  suffering  he  steadily  said  :  '  My  Saviour  has 
suffered  more  than  i,  and  God  will  soon  tell  me  why  he  has  af- 
flicted irte  so.'  Now  tell  me,  is  not  such  a  faith  worth  more 
than  millions?  And  now  I  ask  you,  can  you  give  it  to  my  son 
without  making  him  priest-ridden  or  a  canting  devotee  ?" 

■'  I  do  not  believe  that  I  can  give  him  such  a  faith  ;  but  there 
is  a  complete  satisfaction  of  the  soul  to  be  derived  from  Reason," 
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"  Is  it  sitcli  ?  and  in  what  does  it  consist  ?" 

"In  my  opinion  it  consists  in  working  according  lo  our 
strength,  and  in  identifying  ourselves  with  the  interests  of  our 
fellow-men." 

"  If  I'd  had  a  teacher  of  your  sort  when  I  wasaboy,  I  believe 
it  would  have  been  a  happy  thing  for  me,"  cried  Sonnenkamp, 

There  was  an  altered  tone  in  his  words,  and  Erich  an- 
swered : 

"You  could  have  said  nothing  which  would  have  made  iiie 
more  happy  and  confident  than  that." 

A  hasty  movement  of  the  hand,  as  if  he  was  throwing  some- 
thing away,  showed  that  Sonnenkamp  was  displeased.  This 
continued  answering  wearied  him,  he  was  not  accustomed  to  it. 
This  immediate  settling  of  accounts,  wounded  his  pride  to  a 
certain  extent.  Erich  did  not  remain  indebted  to  him,  but 
seemed  always  to  have  something  due  to  himself 

For  a  long  time  nothing  was  heard  but  the  plashing  of  the 
fountain,  the  soft  lapping  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  unwearied  night- 
ingale's songs  amid  the  bushes. 

"  Were  you  ever  a  passionate  gambler  ?"  asked  Sonnenkamp, 
half  unconsciously. 

"  No." 

"  Were  you  ever  passionately  in  love  ? — You  look  at  me  n  ith 
astonishment,  but  I  only  ask  because  I  would  like  to  know  how 
you  became  so  mature  a  man." 

"  Perhaps  a  careful  education  and  a  philosophical  persistence 
have  given  me  what  you  are  so  kind  as  to  call  maturity." 

"  Good !  you  are  more  than  a  teacher." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  if  that  is  the  case,  for  I  believe  that  he  who 
would  do  anything  great,  must  always  do  something  more  than 
his  immediate  vocation  demands." 

Again  Sonnenkamp's  features  contracted,  and  again  he  made 
that  motion  as  if  throwing  something  away. 

These  ready  and  at  the  same  time  decided  answers  discom 
posed  him. 

They  heard  Prancken  and  Miss  Perini  wandering  up  and 
down  in  a  by-path. 

"  You  must  be  careful,"  said  Sonnenkamp  rising,  "  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  Miss  Perini.  She  is  of  some  consequence,  and 
not  easily  to  be  fathomed  ;  and  besides  this,  she  has  a  great 
advantage  over  most  men  whom  I  know — a  very  precious  ad- 
vantage— she  has  no  temper." 

''Unfortunately,  I  cannot  boast  ftf  having  that  advantage, 
and  J  beg  your  pardon  beforehand  if  I  ev — " 

"It's  unnecessary.  But  your  friend  Prancken  understands 
very  well  how  to  get  along  with  Miss  Perini." 

Erich  considered  it  an  obligation  which  he  owed  to  tjuth,  to 

c  .„.. 
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tell  Sonnenkamp  that  he  had  no  right  to  call  Prancken  his 
friend.  They  had  been  acquainted  at  the  military-school  and 
the  garrison,  but  their  sentiments  had  never  agreed,  and  that 
his  own  aims  in  hfe  were  very  different  from  those  of  an  "eldest 
son."  He  recogniied  Prancken's  goodness  in  introducing  him 
at  Herr  Sonnenkamp's  house,  but  truth  was  more  important 
than  gratitude. 

Sonnenkamp  again  whistled  inaudibly.  He  was  evidently  as- 
tonished by  this  frankness,  and  ihought  that  perhaps  Erich  was 
a  skilful  diplomat,  and  regarded  it  as  the  most  important  requi 
site  of  diplomacy  to  recognize  no  gratitude.  "  This  man,"  he 
thought,  "is  either  the  most  exalted  of  enthusiasts,  or  the  basest 
of  worldlings." 

Erich  felt  that  he  had  selected  a  bad  time  to  make  this  an- 
nouncement, but  he  could  not  have  dreamed  that  this  disclosure 
would  obliterate  the  whole  impression  which  his  conduct  had 
made  on  Sonnenkamp. 

When  they  met  Prancken  and  Miss  Perini,  Sonnenkamp  sa- 
luted Prancken  with  the  greatest  cordiality,  and  linked  his  arm 
with  his. 

Erich  walked  with  Miss  Perini,  who  always  had  with  her  some 
fine  little  woman's  work,  and  could,  with  her  almost  invisible  in- 
struments and  thread,  make  a  lace-garland  with  surprising  rapid- 
ity. It  was  the  first  time  that  Erich  had  spoken  to  her,  and  he 
expressed  great  interest  in  her  delicate  work,  which  she  called 
Ocki.  It  immediately  seemed  as  though  a  written  agreement 
had  been  signed  by  both :  "  We  will  avoid  each  other  as  much 
as  possible ;  and  when  we  are  brought  together  in  the  same  circle, 
we  will  each  act  as  though  the  other  did  not  exist^" 

In  answer  to  the  full  voice  of  Erich,  Miss  Perini  always  replied 
somewhat  hoarsely,  and  as  she  looked  at  Erich,  evidently  sur- 
prised at  this  tone,  she  said : 

"  1  thank  you  for  not  asking  me  if  I  am  not  hoarse.  Vou 
cannot  think  how  tiresome  it  is  to  be  all  the  time  obliged  to 
answer  that  I  have  spoken  so  from  childhood." 

The  pleasant  way  in  which  this  was  said  led  Erich  on,  and  he 
told  how  painful  it  was  to  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  born  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  February,  to  be  saluted  by  everybody  who 
heard  of  it,  with  the  remark:  "It's  fortunate  for  you  that  you 
were  not  born  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  February,  for  then  you 
would  only  have  had  a  birthday  every  fourth  year."  He  had 
accustomed  himself  to  say,  under  fitting  circumstances:  "I 
was  born  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  February.  It  is  fortunate 
for  me  that  I  was  not  born  on  the  twenty-ninth,  for  then  I  would 
have  only  had  a  birthday  every  fourth  year." 

Miss  Perini  laughed  heartily,  and  Erich  himself  was  obliged 
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"  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?"  said  Sonnenltamp,  approach- 
ing.    Of  all  earthly  pleasures,  he  loved  laughing  the  best. 

Miss  Perini  related  the  story  of  Erich's  friend,  and  Sonnen- 
kamp  laughed  too. 

And  so  the  day  was  yet  more  pleasant. 

CHAPTER   VIII. 
THE  EVES  OPEN. 

WHILE  Erich  was  walking  with  Sonnenkamp  in  the  gar- 
den, Roland  and  the  Krischer  sat  looking  at  the  little 
dogs,  and  the  Krischer  asked  if  "  they  had  fastened  the  Captain 
yet  ?"  Roland  did  not  understand  what  he  meant,  and  the 
Krischer  laughed  to  himself,  thinking  that  he  might  obtain  a 
double  advantage. 

"  What'U  you  give  me  if  I  work  things  so  that  the  Captain 
stays  with  you  as  a  comrade  and  teacher  ?"  he  asked.  "  Hu  !" 
he  interrupted  himself  suddenly,  "  you  make  a  face  like  dogs 
when  they  open  their  eyes  for  the  first  time.  Come,  now, 
what'U  you  give  ?" 

Roland  could  not  answer.  Everything  was  whirling  and  turn- 
ing through  his  mind,  and  the  little  dogs  were  jumping  about 

Joseph  now  entered  the  stable.  He  lauded  Erich's  parents  as 
saints,  and  ended  by  saying; 

"  You  ought  to  be  proud,  Herr  Roland.  Erich's  lather  taught 
the  prince,  and  the  son  is  going  to  teach  you." 

Roland  was  again  unable  to  answer. 

"  Close  the  door,  quick  1"  cried  out  the  Krischer,  suddenly. 
Joseph  did  so,  and  the  Krischer  lifted  one  of  the  puppies  from 
the  floor,  forced  his  eyelids  apart,  and  said: 

"  I  saw  that  done  once  to  a  dog  whose  eyes  had  just  opened. 
Now  don't  let  any  more  light  in,  or  you'll  spoil  'em." 

In  his  wal  for  the  dogs,  the  Krischer  quite  forgot  his  acute 
double  plan.  He  entered  the  courtyard  with  Joseph  and  Ro- 
land; but  the  latter  immediately  left  it.  He  saw  his  father  and 
Erich  sitting  together,  and  scowled  at  Erich.  "  Why  didn't  he 
tell  me  right  away  who  he  was?'' 

But  he  quickly  overcame  this  feeling,  and  would  willingly  have 
run  up  and  thrown  his  arms  around  him,  but  restrained  himself, 
and  only  approached  when  he  heard  them  all  laughing. 

He  pressed  Erich's  hand  confidingly,  and  his  look  said:  "  I 
thank  you — t  know  who  you  are." 

Erich  did  not  understand  this  look  until  Roland  said : 

"The  others  haue  had  you  long  enough ;   now  come  with  me." 

He  conducted  Erich  to  his  room,  and  then  waited,  expecting 
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that  Erich  would  speak ;  but  he  only  asked  the  boy  to  leave  him 
alone.  He  was  unspeakably  weai-y.  The  thought  lay  upon 
his  soul  like  a  heavy  burden,  that  he  who  gives  himself  up  to 
labor — -above  all,  he  who  takes  upon  himself  the  care  of  a  true 
soul,  which  he  Is  to  instruct,  hold,  and  lead — has  no  longer  a 
life  of  his  own,  must  not  be  weary,  must  not  say,  "Now 
leave  me  to  myself:"  he  must  be  ever  ready,  ever  expecting, 
ever  living  for  another. 

Roland  was  sorry  when  he  saw  the  tired  face  of  Erich,  for  the 
boy  could  not  suspect  that  Erich  was  in  the  highest  degree  dis- 
satisfied with  himself.  It  ivas  not  that  exhaustion  which  would 
naturally  come  after  his  long  and  continued  conversation,  which 
would  easily  lead  to  a  certain  barrenness  in  the  soul ;  it  was  sim- 
ply regret  that  he  had  allowed  himself  to  enter  upon  such  vast 
duties.     And  what  was  his  object  ?     To  educate  a  single  child. 

But  Erich's  chief  trouble  was  that  he  was  obliged  to  acknowl- 
edge to  himself  that  he  was  as  yet  unprepared :  he  ought  him- 
self to  become  more  wise,  before  undertaking  to  instruct  another. 
Absorbed  in  this  misconception  of  his  own  position,  he  hardly 
heard  the  boy's  various  remarks  about  the  singular  beauty  of  the 
dogs,  and  how  he  kept  questioning  him,  and  looking  anxiously 
in  his  face. 

Then  a  servant  came,  and  told  them  that  the  carriages  were 
ready  for  their  ride. 

Erich  was  shocked.  What  sort  of  a  life  was  this  ?  To  wan- 
der in  the  garden,  to  take  a  ride,  to  go  on  an  excursion,  to  eat, 
then  go  out  again  and  etijoy  one's  self — how  could  he  preserve 
and  sustain  his  inner  life  thus?  How  would  it  be  possible, 
amid  such  surroundings,  to  educate  a  young  soul  rightly,  and 
steadily  develop  it  to  the  fulness  of  its  powers? 

Pride  arose  in  Eiich.  Not  for  such  a  life  had  he  worked  so 
long,  wearied  him.self  with  earnest  and  strenuous  self-abnega- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  now  filling  out  the  leisure  hours  between 
riding  and  banqueting.  This  mode  of  life  seemed  impossible 
to  him :  he  wished  one  of  which  he  should_  be  master,  and  to 
which  he  could  give  the  color  of  his  mind. 

He  went  into  the  courtyard  with  Roland,  and  asked  to  be 
excused  from  accompanying  the  party  in  their  ride,  as  he  felt 
the  need  of  a  few  hours'  solitude. 

Very  various  were  the  glances  interchanged  at  this  disclosure. 
Herr  Sonnenkamp  said  hastily  that  he  never  attempted  to  com- 
pel his  guests  to  do  what  they  did  not  wish.  Prancken  and  Miss 
Perini  exchanged  quick  glances,  in  which  seemed  to  lie  a  ma- 
licious joy,  that  Erich,  through  his  self-will,  which  amounted  tc 
total  absence  of  tact,  should  thus  expose  himself. 

Roland  said  that  he  wished  to  remain  at  home  with  Erich,  bul 
Prancken  said  in  a  triumphant  tone  : 

-"Ogle 
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"  Herr  Dournay  wishes  to  be  alone,  and  if  you  remain  with 
him,  dear  Roland,  he  cannot  be  alone." 

He  spoke  the  word  "  Herr"  in  a  peculiarly  snarling  tone. 

The  second  carriage  was  now  taken  away.  Miss  Perini, 
Prancken,  and  Roland  got  in,  and  Sonnenkamp  seated  him- 
self on  the  box.  To  drive  four-in-hand  was  a  pleasure  to 
him.  Some  people  considered  his  four-in-hand  turnout  as 
sheer  ostentation,  but  it  was  not— lie  took  a  particular  delight 

Frau  Ceres  remained  at  home,  as  she  had  already  exerted 
herself  sufficiently  to  satisfy  all  soeial  claims  for  that  day. 

Erich  saw  the  party  set  out,  and  then  went  to  his  own 
chamber. 

He  sat  there  alone.  No  noise  distracted  him.  He  was  so  very 
tired, — -for  in  accommodating  himself  to  quite  new  circum- 
stances, it  had  been  a  day  of  such  exertion,  and  such  unusual 
expenditure  of  strength,  that  it  seemed  impossible  so  much 
could  be  crowded  into  so  short  a  time. 

What  had  Erich  not  undergone  on  that  day?  His  being  with 
Clodwig,  exaiaining  Roman  antiquities,  seemed  to  him  an  oc- 
currence of  years  long  past.  In  that  day,  he  had  been  obliged 
to  revolutionize  and  expand  his  whole  existence.  He  had  for 
the  first  time  eaten  the  bread  of  servitude,  and  the  feeling  half 
of  friendship,  half  of  ingratitude  ;  the  enigmatical  in  Sonnen- 
kamp, in  Roland,  in  Miss  Perini,  and  in  Madam  Ceres.  When 
he  thought  back  to  home — to  his  mother,  it  seemed  to  lie  far 
away,  like  a  dream  of  long  ago. 

A  longing  for  home  came  upon  him,  but  he  banished  it. 
That  must  not  be  1  The  liabits  of  his  soldier-life  aided  him. 
This  was  his  post— to  look  at  all  around  him  watchfully,  and 
not  become  wearied  1 

"  Not  to  become  wearied  !"  he  said  aloud,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  strength  of  his  youth  came  upon  him.  He  felt  that 
by  the  morrow  he  would  be  fully  prepared  for  all  that  now 
seemed  to  him  so  full  of  mystery.  And  one  feeling  above  all 
strengthened  his  soul,  and  set  his  heart  free.  He  had  remained 
faithful  to  the  truth,  and  so  would  he  always  remain.  Truth  is 
the  basis  of  that  mother  earth,  on  which  the  struggling  spirit 
cannot  be  conquered  and  overthrown. 

In  the  distance,  at  the  railway-station,  he  heard  the  sound  of 
a  locomotive,  which  was  now  still.  It  rumbled,  and  blustered, 
and  snorted  like  a  horror  of  fable-land,  and  Erich  thought: 
"  This  machine  has  to-day  drawn  its  heavy  train  up  and  down  ; 
hundreds  of  human  lives  have  committed  themselves  to  it  for  a 
while  ;  and  now  it  has  gone  to  rest,  and  can  free  itself  from  the 
pressure  of  its  steam."  He  smiled  to  himself  as  he  thought  that 
he  himself  was   almost  such  an  engine,  which  had  at  last  taken 
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o  cool  itself,  to  be  ready  on  the  morrow  to  be  heated 

Suddenly  he  was  aroused  from  his  dream— he  had  not  kiiown 
that  he  had  been  asleep. 

A  servant  stood  before  him,  and  said  that  Frau  Ceres  wished 
to  speak  with  him. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

TWILIGHT  MYSTERIES. 

THE  sun  had  set,  but  as  Erich  followed  the  servant,  and 
looked  from  the  corridors  into  the  distance,  a  glowing  ex- 
halation lay  upon  the  valley,  and  river,  and  mountain. 

He  was  led  through  several  apartments.  In  the  last,  which 
was  lighted  by  a  lamp  of  stained  glass,  he  heard  a  voice  say  : 

"  Thank  you.     Be  seated." 

He  saw  Frau  Ceres  lying  on  a  divan ;  a  large  armchair  was 
before  her.     He  seated  himself. 

"  !  remain  at  home  out  of  compliment  to  you,"  began  Frau 
Ceres.  She  had  a  feeble,  anxious  voice.  Speaking  was 
evidently  difficult  for  her. 

Erich  did  not  know  what  to  answer.  Suddenly  she  raised 
herself  and  said; 

"  Do  you  know  my  daughter?" 

"No." 

"  Were  you  not  at  the  island-convent  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  had  a  message  from  my  mother  to  the  Lady  Supe- 
rior—nothing further." 

"  I  believe  you.  1  am  not  the  cause  of  her  becoming  a  nun — 
no,  not  I.  Don't  you  believe  me  ?"  And  laying  herself  back  on 
the  cushions,  Frau  Ceres  continued : 

"  Don't  stay  with  us,  Captain — I  warn  you.  I  have  learned 
nothing  at  all — he  wouldn't  let  me ;  but  don't  you  stay  here,  if 
you  can  get  any  other  situation  in  the  world.  What  did  you 
want  to  come  into  this  house  for  ?" 

"  Because  I  believe— -I  did  believe  it  an  hour  ago — that  I  could 
be  a  good  teacher  for  your  son." 

And  then  Erich  spoke  out  the  whole  despondency  which  he 
felt  so  deeply,  now  that  he  perceived  that  he  was  not  competent 
to  be  the  teacher  of  another  man  ;  and  yet  he  dared  to  add,  that 
no  one  else  was  fitted  for  such  a  position  better  than  he,  but  per- 
haps another  would  more  willingly  undertake  it.  From  the  deep- 
est recesses  of  his  soul,  he  brought  forth  his  newly-awakened 
longing  for  solitude,  and  lamented  that  men  make  for  themselves 
an  ideal  of  life  and  action,  which  is  immediately  shattered  by 
reality.  But  this  appeared  to  him  an  unsubdued  selfishness, 
for  which,  not  the  world,  but  his  own  thinking,  was  to  blame. 
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"I'm  not  learned — I  don't  understand  you,"  answered  F:au 
Ceres.  "  But  you  speak  beautifully — you  have  such  good 
words,  that  I  would  like  to  listen  always,  even  when  I  don't 
understand  what  you  say.     But  you  won't  tell  him  that  1  sent 

Him?  Whom?  Erich  would  have  liked  to  ask.  But  she 
raised  herself  hastily  and  said : 

"He  can  he  horrid;  he's  a  dangerous  man — no  one  knows 
it — no  one  would  think  it.  He's  a  dangerous  man  !  Do  you 
like  me  though  ?" 

Erich  shuddered.     What  could  she  mean? 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  I'm  saying,"  continued  Frau 
Ceres.  "  He's  right — ^I'm  only  half-witted.  What  did  I  send 
for  you  for?  Yes,  now  I  know.  Tell  me  about  your  mother. 
Is  she  indeed  such  a  learned  and  distingubhed  lady?  1  was 
once  a  distinguished  lady  too — yes,  I  was  too." 

Erich  shuddered  again.  Was  this  half  sleepy,  half  wild 
creature  really  insane,  and  only  restrained  in  society  by  the 
greatest  circumspection. 

That  morning  he  had  intended  to  write  to  his  mother,  and 
tell  her  into  what  a  fairy-land  he  had  come.  The  fairy-land 
was  yet  more  wonderful  than  he  had  thought  it. 

With  the  greatest  precision,  as  far  as  a  son  could,  he  de- 
scribed the  character  of  his  mother^ — how  she  was  always  happy 
because  always  thinking  of  the  happiness  of  others.  He  told 
of  the  death  of  his  father  and  his  brother,  and  the  greatness  of 
soul  with  which  she  had  borae  all  this. 

Frau  Ceres  sobbed,  and  then  said  suddenly; 

"  I  thank  you— I  thank  you  1" 

She  gave  Erich  her  delicate  white  hand,  and  cried  : 

"  I  thank  you  1  With  all  his  money  he  has  not  been  able  to 
make  me  believe  that  I  could  cry  again.  Oh,  how  good  it  is ! 
Stay  with  us — stay  with  Roland.  He'  cannot  cry.  Don't  ttll 
him  I  wish  I  had  a  mother !  Stay  with  us ;  I  will  never  forget 
what  you  have  done  for  me.  I  thank  you  !  Now  go,  go,  before 
he  comes  back.     Go  I    Good-night  1" 

When  Erich  was  again  in  his  room,  all  that  he  had  passed 
through  seemed  like  a  dream.  The  mysterious,  secret  life  with 
which,  at  Wolfegarten,  he  had  seen  the  house  of  Sonnenkamp 
invested,  returned  to  him  with  new  force.  Here  were  wonder- 
ful riddles. 

Roland  came  to  him  fresh  and  joyful.  The  brief  separation 
had  given  both  a  new  and  pleasant  feeling  at  meeting  again. 
They  were  as  much  rejoiced  as  if  they  had  not  seen  each  other 
for  years. 

Roland  asked  Erich  to  tell  him  about  the  Huguenots.  They 
had    evidently   been   talking    about     them    during    the    ride, 

l-->o;!le 
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Erich  declined.  It  was  not  necessary  at  lea  t  not  it  picsent 
that  Roland  should  learn  the  barbarit)  of  mtn  iil  o  h  d  tortured 
each  other  for  conscience'  sake, 

Roland  told  Erich  that  Herr  von  PraiiLken  was  goin^  to  the 
convent  the  next  day,  to  see  Manna. 

Krich  was  in  doubt  as  to  what  he  should  do  If  he  should 
tell  the  boy  not  to  impart  to  him  what  he  had  heard  he 
would  'be  likely  to  destroy  the  boj  s  wish  to  be  confiding 
with  him ;  and  yet  it  was  not  right  to  alio  v  him  to  sptak 
of  things  which  were  evidently  not  intended  for  him  to  htar 
He  determined  to  ask  Sonnenkamp  to  ba\  nothing  in  Roland  s 
presence  which  he  did  not  wish  him  to  know 

Aj^in  Erich  was  called  to  tea ;  but  Fnu  Ceres  did  not 
appear. 

Erich  was  anxious  that  evening ;  the  feel  g  f  f  11 
dencc  had  been  taken  from  him.  Should  h  II  S 
ka.np  that  his  wife  had  summoned  him  ?     B        h       1  Id 

be  obliged  to  tell  what  she  had  said  to  him        b    k  n 
tences.     It  was  nothing  but  a  warning— a  con     rs  so 

ticulate  that  there  was  no  connection  in  it. 

Roland  was  always  looking  inquiringly  at  E  h  Th  b  y 
felt  that  his  friend  was  experiencing  a  trouble  which  he  would 
gladly  comfort,  and  so  pity  was  added  to  Erich's  love  for  him. 
There  was  evidently  a  sad  domestic  trouble  into  which  the  boy 
had  not  been  brought,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  him  that  his 
young  life  was  left  to  enjoy  itself. 

Erich  kept  thinking  of  his  experience  in  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection. The  most  hardened  criminals  always  appeared  with 
the  rnost  brazen  taces,  and  it  was  their  greatest  pride  that  they 
had  been  able  so  long  to  conceal  from  the  world  what  they  had 
done ;  while  those  who  were  not  so  obdurate,  considered  it  a 
good  thing  for  them  to  meet  with  immediate  punishment,  for 
the  fear  of  discovery  and  the  effort  to  conceal  their  crimes 
were  worse  than  imprisonment. 

Erich  too  had  now  a  secret.  Should  he  let  the  matter  pass, 
at  the  risk  of  being  betrayed  by  a  servant,  and  himself  appear- 
ing treacherous? 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  go  to  bed,  Roland  came  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  nothing  to  tell  him. 

He  said  he  had  not,  and  the  boy  appeared  grieved  as  he  bade 
him  good-night. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
YOUNG  DAY  AND  DARK  QUESTIONS. 

THE  morning  dew  glistened  on  grass,  flower,  and  shrub, 
and  the  birds  sang  merrily,  as  Erich  wandered  through  the 
park.  Marks  of  regularity,  industry,  and  care  were  every- 
where. 

On  the  shore,  Erich  heard  the  conversation  of  two  women, 
who  were  unloading  a  boat  loaded  with  garden-earth. 

"God  be  praised,"  saidoneof  them,"for  sending  this  man  to 
us.  No  one  in  this  neighborhood,  who  is  willing  to  work,  need 
complain  of  hard  times  1" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  other,  "and  yet  the  men  are  wicked 
enough  to  say  I  don't  know  what  bad  things  about  him." 

"What  are  they,  then?" 

"  They  say  he  was  a  tailor  I" 

Erich  could  hardly  keep  from  laughing  aloud.  But  a  third 
woman  said,  in  a  somewhat  suppressed  voice : 

"  Puh !  a  tailor  1  He  was  a  pirate,  and  stole  a  ship  full  of 
gold  from  the  Sultan  in  Africa." 

"Suppose  he  was,"  said  the  other.  "The  man-eaters  have 
gold  enough  left;  and  besides,  they're  heathen,  and  H err  Sonncn- 
kamp  does  heaps  of  good  with  the  money." 

Erich  was  forced  to  smile  at  these  singular  stories  and  revcLi- 
tions;  and  yet  he  felt  sorrowful,  as  he  thought  how  great 
wealth  always  occasions  bad  reports. 

He  went  along.  As  he  looked  from  an  elevation,  and  saw 
how  beatitifuUy  in  keeping  witli  the  park  and  garden  the  house 
and  surroundings  were,  he  was  filled  with  delight.  There 
were  no  trees  near  the  principal  building,  except  dark  laurels, 
lindens,  elms,  and  maples,  which  brought  into  full  relief  the 
bright  architecture  of  the  house,  which  was  in  the  style  of  the 
Renaissance.  Rows  of  laurels  led  to  the  dwelling,  which 
seemed  not  to  have  been  built  into  the  scenery,  but  itself  to 
have  grown  with  it  The  stone  colonnades,  the  turf,  the  trees, 
the  grading,  all  conducted  to  the  house— all  was  in  keeping. 
The  verandahs  seemed  to  be  only  supports  of  swinging  pknts. 
The  whole  was  a  masterpiece  of  rural  architecture — a  poem  of 
nature,  ruled  by  the  laws  of  art ;  and  at  the  same  lime,  that 
which  man  had  wrought  appeared  as  fresh  and  bright  as  if  it 
had  just  come  from  the  workman's  hands ;  and  so  well  kept 
and  satisfying,  that  it  was  evidently  owned  by  a  wealthy  and 
luxurious  man. 

Erich  did  not  long  remain  alone,  for  Joseph  the  valet  soon 
joined  him,  and  offered  with  a  certain  subdued  humility  to  tell 
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him,    as   a   countryman   of  his,    evprj'thing   in   regard   to   the 

As  Erich  was  silent,  Joseph  repeated  that  he  had  been 
bilhard-marker  at  the  University,  as  Heinrich  XXXll,  for  all 
the  billiard-markers  had  to  take  the  name  of  Heinrich.  Then 
he  had  become  a  waiter  at  theBernhof  at  Berne,  where  Sonnen- 
kamp,  who  had  remained  there  nearly  two  summers,  occupying 
the  first  floor — the  best  rooms  in  the  world,  Joseph  said — had 
become  acquainted  with  him,  and  had  engaged  his  services. 
Joseph  said,  not  without  humor,  that  the  servants  in  the  house 
constituted  a  sort  of  menagerie,  where  specimens  of  the  animals 
of  all  countries  were  gathered.  It  was  like  a  poultry-yard  where 
there  are  all  sorts  of  fowls:  and  even  the  peacock  was  not  lacking, 
which  screamed  so  horribly  and  looked  so  fine ;  for  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp  had  travelled  through  all  the  world,  gathering  specimens. 
The  coachman  was  an  Englishman,  the  groom  a  Pole,  the 
cook  a  Frenchman,  the  lady's-maid  a  thorough  Bohemian,  Miss 
Perini,  an  Italian-French  woman  from  Nice.  The  master  was 
very  strict,  and  would  not  allow  the  gardeners  to  smoke  in  the 
garden,  nor  the  grooms  to  whistle  in  the  stable,  for  the  horses 
were  accustomed  to  their  master's  whistle,  and  must  not  be  con- 
fused. Herr  Sonnenkamp  did  not  wish  his  servants  to  appear 
as  such,  or  to  wear  anything  that  would  indicate  their  position  ; 
and  it  was  only  a  short  time  before,  that  he  had  so  far'yielded  to 
the  wishes  of  his  wife,  as  to  allow  a  few  of  them  to  assume  livery. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  talk  much,  and  Herr  Sonnenkamp 
had  certain  words  which  he  addressed  to  them,  and  they  had 
regular  terms  in  which  to  answer;  but  they  were  all  well  kept. 

In  closing,  Joseph  said  with  some  self-importance  that  he 
had  already  spread  the  fame  of  Erich's  parents  in  the  servants' 
hall,  for  "  it  was  well  to  have  them  know  where  one  comes  from 
;:md  so  one  will  get  more  respect  from  them.  In  reality, 
^Madame  Perini  ruled  the  house.  She  was  unmarried ;  but  the 
■mistress  always  called  her  '  madame.'  " 

"  The  Krischer  is  right,"  added  Joseph,  "Miss  Perini  is  a 
woman  of  seven- cat-power,  and  a  marten  might  be  thrown  in." 

Erich  wished  to  stop  these  revelations,  but  Joseph  begged 
him  to  let  him  talk  it  out,  and  excuse  everything  in  an  old 
college-acquaintance.  He  said  that  Prancken  was  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  house. 

"O,  she's  beautiful! — And  yet  not  exactly  beautiful,  but  a 
dear  good  girl  1  She  used  to  be  so  strong  and  healthy !  No 
horse  was  too  wild,  no  storm  on  tTie  Rhine  too  awful  for  her, 
and  she  hunted  like  a  poacher.  But  now  she's  sad — always  sad 
. — dreadfully  sad  1" 

Erich  was  glad  to  see  the  talkative  young  fellow  take  out  his 
■watch  and  say : 
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"The  master  will  get  up  in  a  minute,  and  I  must  lie  with 
him.     I  tell  you,  he's  always  on  time  !" 

Erich  thought  of  all  that  he  had  heard  of  the  daughter,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  like  fragmentary  sounds,  which,  nevertheless, 
all  belonged  to  the  same  melody.  "  Was  not  this  the  girl  whom 
he  had  seen  with  the  wings  on,  the  day  before  yesterday,  at  the 
com'ent  ?"  He  paused  involuntarily,  and  stared  at  a  hedge, 
while  a  complete  picture  of  life  arose  before  him.  Here  was  a 
child,  sent  to  a  convent,  far  from  the  world  and  intercourse  with 
men,  and  then  taken  out  and  told  :  "  You  are  Baroness  von 
Prancken  !"  and  she  is  happy  with  her  handsome  and  agreeable 
husband ;  and  all  the  glories  of  the  world  are  hers  through  him. 
It  is  as  if  he  had  creatBi  the  universe  for  her,  and  it  may  well 
be  that  she  will  not  know  what  her  husband  is :  yes,  it  will  be 
well  for  her  if  she  never  knows. 

He  shook  his  head.     What  was  the  little  convent-blossom  to 

Krich  no  longer  saw  the  beauty  of  the  garden.  With  hasty 
step — his  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground — he  wandered  through  the 
park,  and  as  he  emerged  from  the  dense  trees  and  came  to  the 
pond,  Herr  Sonnenkamp  met  him.  He  looked  singular  in  his 
short,  gray  plush  jacket  trimmed  with  lace,  but  he  was  glad  to 
find  Erich  already  awake,  and  offered  to  conduct  him  through 
the  grourids. 

He  called  particular  attention  to  a  large  spot  of  prairie- grass, 
which  had  really  been  brought  from  the  prairies.  He  smiled  as 
Erich  attempted  to  draw  a  picture  of  how  the  bufialoes  had 
thun.dered  over  it;  and  he  made  a  motion  with  his  arm,  as  he 
told  Erich  how  he  had  caught  many  a  one  with  a  lasso. 

Then  he  conducted  Erich  to  a  hill,  beautifully  girt  with  plane- 
frees  ;  which,  he  said,  was  the  centre  of  the  place.  He  said 
that  he  took  especial  pride  in  these  beautiful  and  flourishing 
trees,  and  added  that,  in  this  shadowless  vine-land,  one  should 
be  particularly  thoughtful  of  shady  places,  for  hot  summer-days. 

"  See !  1  have  increased  the  beauty  of  my  grounds  by  work- 
ing land  that  does  not  belong  to  me.  Up  there  on  that  height 
there  is  a  group  of  trees  which  I  have  procured  and  arranged, 
and  1  have  laid  out  new  roads,  and  made  new  plantings,  in  order 
to  have  a  beautiful  prospect.  1  did  not  build  my  house  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  others,  but  for  myself  to  look  at.  That 
peasant-house  up  there  is  built  after  my  plans,  and  1  have  natu- 
rally been,  obliged  to  contribute  toward  it.  That  shrubbery  is 
to  hide  the  glaring  quarry.  I  built  that  delicate  church-tower, 
yonder  in  the  village.  1  got  quite  a  notoriety  for  piety  for  that 
— almost  had  incense  burned  forme;  but  now  lean  confess  to  you, 
that  the  simple  reason  why  I  did  it,  was  because  1  ivanted  a  fine 
prospect.      I  must  reconstruct  the  whole  region,  and  that's  tedious 
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work;  and  there's  where  theselfishnessofmancanbeseen.  Look 
up  there  !  AbaskeC-makerisnowbuildingahouse  with  ahorribie 
red-tile  roi)f.  It  offends  my  eye  continually,  and  yet  1  can't  get 
at  the  fellow.  He  wants  to  sell  me  the  house  at  a  high  price! 
but  what  shall  I  do  with  it  ?  He  may  just  keep  it,  and  accommo- 
date himself  to  my  arrangements." 

There  was  something  violent  in  the  manner  in  which  Sonnen- 
kamp  spoke,  and  Erich  thought  of  what  Bella  had  said— ^that  he 
was  a  conqueror.  Such  aman  is  always  inclined  to  tyrannize,  and 
wishes  to  arrange  the  world  according  to  his  own  personal  taste 
or  wish.  The  villages,  churches,  mountains,  and  forests  were 
only  points  in  his  landscape  which  he  wished  to  place  at  a  fa- 
vorite angle. 

Herr  Sonnenkainp  led  his  guest  through  the  park,  and  ex- 
plained how  he  had  given  it  a  feeling  of  motion,  by  arranging 
hills  and  valleys ;  but  had,  however,  only  been  obliged  lo  set  off 
some  of  his  materialj  and  bring  it  out  so  as  to  be  effective.  He 
called  attention  to  the  careful  disposition  of  light  and  shade;  and 
told  how  he  had  sometimes  planted  a  gi'oup — a  little  clump  of 
trees  of  the  same  sort  which  he  had  then  permitted  to  combine 
with  others,  not  abruptly  and  with  violent  contrasts,but  gradually, 
as  Nature  herself  works,  into  a  group  of  various  sorts  of  trees. 

Sonnenkamp  smiled  very  obligingly,  as  Erich,  in  indication 
that  he  understood  him,  answered  that  a  park  ought  to  appear 
like  civilized  nature ;  and  the  more  one  understands  how  to  con- 
ceal man's  hand,  and  man's  intelligence,  and  let  everything  ap- 
pear as  a  na'wets,  so  much  the  purer  art  appeared. 

A  little  brook,  which  came  down  the  mountain-side  and  flowed 
into  the  river,  had  been  so  skilfully  changed,  that  it  disappeared 
at  intervals,  and  strangely  appeared  again,  saying,  by  its  mur- 
mur,   "I  am  here." 

They  went  on,  and  Erich  hardly  saw  the  beautiful  and  com- 
fortable benches ;  and  hardly  heard  Sonnenkamp  say  that  he 
placed  them  not  only  in  the  open  paths,  but  behind  the  bushes, 
^■jo  that  here  the  solitude  of  the  woods  could  be  found  ready- 
Under  a  beautiful  maple  were  a  table  and  two  seats,  facing 
each  other.  Sonnenkamp  explained  that  this  was  "  the  school," 
for  Roland  occasionally  received  his  instruction  here.  Erich 
answei-ed  that  he  would  never  instruct  in  the  open  air.  What 
one  learns  while  walking  is  natural;  but  real  and  solid  in- 
struction, which  requires  the  close  application  of  the  mind, 
requires  the  closed  room,  from  which  not  even  the  voice  can 
escape.  , 

Sonnenkamp  might  now  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  telling 
Erich  what  his  resolution  was,  in  regard  to  what  was  of  chief 
interest  to  him,  but  he  was  silent.     Like  an  artist,  rejoiced  a1 
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the  appreciation  of  an  intelligent  observer  of  a  work  of  art, 
who  lays  before  him  hidden  beauties,  which  he  of  himself  would 
not  have  detected,  so  Sonnenkamp  took  delight  in  seeing  Erich 
enjoy  so  understandingly  and  gratefully  his  manifold  and  novel 
arrangements  of  trees  and  shrubbery. 

They  stood  for  a  long  time,  near  a  group  where  the  dark 
cedar  rose  near  the  hardy  pine,  and  the  light  morning  wind 
played  amid  the  foliage  of  tacamahac,  and  made  the  white 
leaves  dance  like  the  waves  of  a  clear  lake  suspended  in  mid 

A  little  pond  with  a  fountain,  and  a  bower  of  roses  near  it  on 
a  knoll,  had  been,  as  Sonnenkamp   said,  made   to   resemble  a 
dream  which  Frau  Ceres  had  had  ;   and  standing  still,  he  said : 
"  That  was  the  time  when  we  were  yet  very  happy  in  our  re- 
treat here,  and  everything  was  equable — healthy." 

Erich  stopped.  Should  he  tell  Herr  Sonnenkamp  of  his 
singular  adventure  of  the  day  before  ?  Sonnenkamp  stopped 
too,  and  said  with  a  singular  puffing  sound,  as  if  he  were  blow- 
ing a  fire  : 

"  My  wife  often  has  smgttlar  whims  but  if  one  doesn't  con- 
tradict her  she  forgets  what  she  wanted 

He  seemed  to  thmk  suddenly  that  it  w^s  not  necessary  to 
say  that,  and  with  a  haste  unusual  to  him  said 

"Now  come  with  me  and  111  show  you  all  my  vanity. 
But  one  more  question  You  are  a  philosopher — is  it  not 
horrible  to  know  that  we  must  die  and  leave  all  this,  and  it 
will  blossom  on  and  he  who  pHnted  it  and  struggled  for  the 
means  of  doing  so  will  not  be  there — «ill  be  moldcring  to 
dust  ?" 

"  I  would  not  hav-  beheved  that  jou  would  entertain  such 
thoughts." 

"You're  r  ght  in  answering  me  so  One  should  not  ask, 
for  no  one  knows  an  -mswer  said  Sonnenkamp  sharply  and 
bitterly.  But  the  other  thing  I  wish  that  Roland  should 
have  the  right  understanding  of  this  work  and  extend  it  yet 
farther,  for  such  a  garden  as  this  is  not  tike  a  piece  of 
sculpture  ;  ind  it  is  still  less  like  an  artist  s  picture.  It  grows, 
and  must  he  made  anew  And  why  should  it  not  be  given 
to  us  to  leave  with  confidence  to  our  successors  that  which 
we  toiled  for  and  achieved  without  an\  fear  that  strangers  will 
some  day  call  it  all  their  own  ind  destroy  it ' ' 

"Notwithstanding  you  believe  that  I  ha\e  no  answer  to  your 
first  question,  answered  Erich  1  must  tell  you,  that  I  don't 
appreciate  your  second  at  all 

"Well,  well  well  talk  further  abmt  t  or  else  not  tallc  aboul 
it  at  all,"  said  Sonnenkamp.  "But  now  come,  I'll  show  you 
all  my  vanity." 
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side  limbs  thirtj  feet  long  were  bound  fast.  E^erjthing  was  in 
blossom,  and  in  such  regular  order  that  the  arranging  and  con- 
straining will  of  man  was  everywhere  visible,  and  nature  had  been 
made  a  bold  work  of  art,  or  had  been  dwarfed  by  over-refinement. 

Beautifully  arranged,  sometimes  in  circles,  sometimes  in 
lines,  the  trees  stood  in  all  conceivable  geometrical  forms.  Here 
was  one  with  only  four  branches,  which  by  regulated  spaces 
indicated  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  By  the  wall  were 
trees  with  two  limbs  in  the  form  of  two-armed  candlesticks  : 
others  had  their  limbs  aijd  twigs  distorted  so  as  to  represent 
columns  of  basalt.  Everything  was  regulated  according  to  art, 
but  yet  all  was  thriving. 

Erich  listened  attentively  when  Sonnenkamp  informed  him 
that  the  limbs  must  be  pruned,  in  order  to  prevent  the  sap  from 
forming  wood  in  the  stock  and  branches.  All  must  be  subser- 
vient to  the  fruit. 

"Do  you  feel  sympathy  with  these  limbs?"  asked   Sonnen- 

"  Not  exactly  that,  but  the  natural  form  of  the  old  and  well- 
known  fruit-trees — " 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Sonnenkamp,  interrupting  him;  "men 
are  ephemerals  of  prejudice.  Does  anybody  find  anything  not 
tieautiful,  anything  violent,  in  tapping  thevine-stock  three  times 
■wWery  summer?  Nobody!  No  one  warns  beauty  in  a  vine,  but 
beautiful  fruit ;  and  so,  too,  with  a  fruit-tree.  As  soon  as  men 
began  to  use  their  eyes,  the  way  was  pointed  out.  I  am  only  a 
follower.  The  ornamental  tree  ought  to  be  an  ornamental  tiee, 
the  fruit-tree  a  fruit-tree,  and  so  throughout.  This  apple-tree 
must  only  have  so  many  branches,  and  those  in  such  a  shape 
that  it  shall  bear  fruit  as  large  as  possible.  I  don't  want  wood 
from  a  fruit-tree,  but  fruit." 
"  But  Nature — " 

"  Nature  I  Nature  !"  sneered  Sonnenkamp,  "  Nine-tenths  of 
what  is  called  Nature  is  nothing  but  training  and  self-made  gro- 
tesqueness.     The  spirit  of  Nature  and  the  spirit  of  the  people 
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are  two  idols  that  you  philosophers  have  made  for  yourselvos. 
There  is  no  Nature  and  there  is  no  People  ;  and  even  if  tliere 
were  both,  neither  of  them  would  have  a  spirit." 

Erich  was  surprised  to  hear  Sonnenkamp  speak  so  violently, 
as  if  to  challenge  contradictiori ;  and  he  was  yet  more  astonished 
when  Sonnenkamp  continued : 

"  The  true  man-teacher  would  be  he  who  could  teach  men  as 
I  do  trees — ^pay  attention  simply  to  the  object,  having  nothing 
superfluous,  and  no" loitering.  That  which  is  called  Nature  is  a 
fable.  There  is  no  Nature  i  at  least,  only  a  very  small  one. 
With  us  men,  all  is  custom,  training,  and  tradition.  There  is 
no  Nature!" 

"That's  new  to  me,"  Erich  at  last  found  words  to  say. 
"  Gentlemen  who  follow  tradition  call  us  men  of  science  atheists; 
but  I  have  never  yet  seen  or  heard  of  a  man  who  denies  the  en- 
istence  of  Nature.     You  are  joking." 

"Yes,  I  ain  joking,"  said  Sonnenkamp  bitterly;  and  Erich, 
who  felt  quite  perplexed,  said  in  a  low  tone  : 

"  It  might,  perhaps,  be  said  that  those  who  derive  the  laws 
of  our  life  from  revelation  deny  Nature ;  or  rather,  that  they  do 
not  deny,  but  reject  her." 

"I'm  no  scholar;  and  above  all  things,  I'm  no  theologian," 
Sonnenkamp  suddenly  interrupted  him.  "  All  is  Fate.  Cater- 
pillars injure  the  trees.  There  stands  one  entirely  uninjured 
beside  another  tjiat  has  been  destroyed  by  them.  Why  ?  We 
do  e  at  these  trees.     I  have 

cas  is  called  Nature.     There 

m       be  m  for  one  that  is  matured ; 

E  Everything    living    has   an 

an  ing   dead :     the    blossom 

wh  be  er  is  poor.  Do  I  undcr- 
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fragrant !  And  yet  Erich 
1  prisoner  full  of  fear.  He  stared  at  a 
;r  the  orchard-wall,  and  read  on  it: 
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"Notice! — There  are  spring-guns  and  man-traps  in  this 
orchard." 

He  looked  around  at  Sonnenkamp,  who  said,  smiling : 

"Your  look  asks  me  if  that  sign  tells  the  truth.  It  does. 
People  don't  believe  any  tnore  that  one  dares  do  that.  Always 
keep  in  tliepath,  near  me." 

Sonnenkamp  seemed  to  feast  on  Erich's  surprise  and  uneasi- 
ness. And  yet  he  had  lied,  for  there  was  not  a  spring-gun  nor  a 
man-trap  In  the  whole  garden. 

Here  by  the  wall  there  were  stars,  circles,  and  squares  made 
of  branches,  and  Sonnenkamp  laid  his  hand  on  Erich's  shoulder, 
as  Erich  remarked  that  only  men  possessed  number  and  geo- 
metrical form,  (geometrical  form  was  evidently  the  basis  of  all 
appearances,  which  never  occur  as  mere  lines,  but  which  man 
infers  his  knowledge  of  from  lines.  This  was  the  mysterious 
feature  of  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras. 

"  I  have  long  suspected,"  laugKed  Sonnenk3mp,  "  that  I  was 
a  Pythagorean.  I  thank  you  for  calling  me  so.  We  ought  to 
christen  our  new  horticultural  style  the  Pythagorean." 

There  was  mockery  in  this  expression  ;  and  yet  Sonnenkamp 
was  evidently  gratified. 

They  had  arrived  at  what  was  called  "  Nice,"  a  colonnade  iii 
the  Pompeian  style,  which  went  far  into  the  setond  terrace  of 
the  garden. 

"  Now  I  will  show  you  my  house,"  said  Sonnenkamp,  as, 
pushing  against  a  little  door  which  opened  into  a  subterranean 
passage,  he  conducted  his  guest  to  the  dwelhng. 

CHAPTER  Xll. 
A   GLI.MPSE  OF  HOUSE  AND   HEART. 

THE  servants  and  maids  in  the  under-ground  roouis 
started  as  Sonnenkamp  and  Erich  entered.  Sonnenkamp 
did  not  look  at  them,  but  said  in  English  to  Erich : 

"The  principal  things  which  a  retired  man  like  me  need 
care  about,  are  the  kitchen  and  the  stable." 

He  showed  him  the  kitchen.  There  were  dozens  of  different 
fireplaces,  for  different  purposes.  Every  sort  of  meat,  every 
vegetable,  every  dish  had  special  pots  and  pans ; — fire  sidewise, 
and  fire  open.  The  whole  philosophy  of  preparing  the  sap 
and  juices  was  here  translated  into  cookery.  Erich  was  pleased 
with  it,  as  a  work  of  art. 

While  they  were  in  the  under-ground  rooms,  Sonnenkamp 
showed  Erich,  laying  particular  stress  on  the  fact,  that  every 
fireplace,  every  stove  in  the  house,  had  its  own  chimney.  He 
(onsidcred  this  of  importance,  for  he  had  thus  become  indepcn- 
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dent  of  the  direction  of  the  wind.  The  architect  had  opposed 
it,  and  it  had  cost  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  trouble  to 
arrange  the  flues ;  hut  new  advantages  had  resulted  from  it. 

Then  Sonnenkamp  showed  him  the  greatest  part  of  the  house, 
through  which  electric  wires  attached  to  the  bells  ran. 

There  were  costly  coverings  on  the  stairs,  rich  candelabra 
everywhere,  and  broad  beds  in  the  sleeping-apartments. 

All  was  arranged  with  splendor  and  taste  ;  indeed,  with  mas- 
sive splendor  and  discriminating  taste.  Gold,  marble,  and  silk 
produced  an  artistic,  and  by  no  means  ostentatious  effect. 
Nothing  was  overloaded,  or  allowed  to  obstruct  comfort.  The 
pieces  of  furniture  did  not  stand  around  like  things  seeking 
their  places,  hut  all  was  adjusted  to  the  building,  and  was  solid 
and  home-like ;  and  yet  the  whole  house  had  an  appearance  of 
being  uninhabited.  It  seemed  as  though  the  furniture  was 
waiting  for  the  people  who  would  really  use  it,  and  live  there, 
not  merely  go  up  and  down  and  survey  it. 

The  large,  heavy  silk  curtains  were  in  keeping  with  the  up- 
holstery. The  large  clocks  in  all  the  rooms  were  going,  and 
little  works  of  art  were  prettily  arranged  on  mantelpiece  and 
stand.  But,  on  going  further,  one  could  easily  see  that  this 
arrangement  showed  no  particular  turn  of  mind  of  the  pos- 
sessor. It  was  only  that  sort  of  taste  which  any  upholsterer 
can  produce;  and,  above  all,  there  was  no  heirloom.  Erich 
could  not  free  himself  from  the  feeling  that  the  house  was  only 
inhabited  by  lodgers ;  and  it  seemed  to  him,  all  the  time,  as 
though  Roland  was  walking  behind  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
fancy  himself  in  the  position  of  the  boy,  who  knew  already  that 
at  some  time  all  this  would  be  his. 

Here  Sonnenkamp  explained  that  he  considered  it  ridiculous 
for  men  to  have  furniture  which  was  medieval,  or  in  imitation 
of  medieval,  and  only  of  use  for  ornament,  bi.t  not  at  all  for 
comfort.  When  Erich  remarked  that  Goethe  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  Sonnenkamp  answered : 

"That's  very  pleasant,     I  think  Goethe  understood  life." 

Sonnenkamp  said  this  in  a  very  condescending  tone,  which 

Elainly  indicated  his  belief  that  anybody  must  feel  delighted  to 
ave  his  merits  recognized  by  Herr  Sonnenkamp. 
A  recess  with  four  sides  had  been  added  to  the  north  side  of 
the  house,  next  to  the  great  red-damask  saloon,  and  in  the 
middle  of  it  stood  a  beautiful  table  of  malachite,  surrounded  by 
seats.  Four  large  windows — or  rathef  panes  of  glass,  as  high 
as  a  man — gave  an  unimpeded  view;  and  four  representations 
of  the  hours  of  the  day,  worked  in  marble  by  Rietschel,  were 
inserted  in  the  wall  at  half  the  height  of  the  windows.  The 
ceiling  was  stuccoed,  and  a  silver  lamp  seemed  not  to  hang,  but 
to  be  flying  from  it  :  the  lamp  was  a  flying  cupid,  carrying  it; 
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his  hand  a  torch,  which,  as  Sonnenkamp  explained,  was  lit  hke 
a  gas-jet. 

"It  is  only  here,"  said  he  smiling,  "  that  I  have  works  of  art; 
indeed  (I  lie  neither  to  myself  nor  others),  1  have  no  appre- 
ciation of  fine  art.  You,  as  the  son  of  a  professor  of  esthetics, 
fnid  this  quite  barbarous,  don't  you  ?" 

"  By  no  means ;  only  honest,  and  i  believe  you  have  a  right 

"  Honesty  is  everybody's  duty,  not  merely  his  right." 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  have  expressed  myself  badly.  I  mean  that 
the  artist-world  is  jealous  too.  A  man  who  has  such  a  taste  for 
landscape-gardening,  may  be  satisfied  with  that,  and  can  afford 
to  do  without  expressing  his  spirit  in  other  arts." 

Sonnenkamp  smiled.  "  This  man  knows  how  to  get  out  of 
every  scrape." 

He  led  his  guest  into  (he  music-hall.  This  was  quite  devoid 
of  gold  and  velvet,  and  had  simply  stucco  on  the  ceiling,  and 
sea-green  tapestry  on  the  walls.  In  the  niches,  made  by  two 
Uttle  chimneys,  stood  swelling  brown  damask  lounges  and 
sofas.  This  saloon  always  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  company 
to  occupy  it.     . 

.Sonnenkamp  smiled,  as  Erich  said  that  it  pleased  him  to  see 
the  music-hall  unornamented.  Its  whiteness  gave  one  a  feeling 
of  sunniness,  as  though  a  sun  hung  on  the  walls  ;  and  as  the 
eye  was  attracted  to  no  particular  object,  one  could  listen  more 
attentively.     There  was  no  competition  between  the  senses. 

Sonnenkamp  was  continually  becoming  livelier,  and  to  Erich's 
question,  Who  in  the  family  was  musical  ?  he  answered  ; 

"  This  room  was  arranged  for  my  daughter." 

"Singular,"  said  Erich;  "down  in  the  garden  the  ruined 
chair  is  waiting  for  her,  and  here,  the  music-room." 

Sonnenkamp,  according  to  his  habit,  took  his  under-lip  be- 
'tween  his  fore-finger  and  thumb,  and  seemed  to  be  thinking 
'ii  something,  and  deliberating  whether  he  should  act  upon  it. 

"  Since  we  are  speaking  of  my  daughter,  I  will  show  you 
where  she  lives,"  said  he  suddenly,  opening  a  side-door. 

They  entered  a  little  chamber.  The  Venetian  blinds  were  down, 
but  Sonnenkamp  quickly  raised  them.  The  view  extended  over 
trees  and  vineyards  far  away  to  the  Upper  Rhine.  The  room  was 
withoutornament,but  all  was  exquisitely  refined.  A  rowof  photo- 
graphs, bound  in  a  circle  by  a  blue  ribbon,  hung  on  the  wall,  and 
in  the  centre  was  a  large  picture  of  the  Pope.  A  white  bed, 
with  the  curtains  drawn  back,  showed  a  beautifully  cut  ivory 
crucifix  on  the  wall,  under  which  hung  a  colored  picture  in  a 
frame, — a  3ort  of  diploma  for  Hermanns  with  the  name  Manna 
Sonnenkamp  on  it,  as  a  sign  that  she  had  been  received  into  the 
Society  of  t^ood  Children. 
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A  writing-table,  a  little  book-stand,  and  delicate  chairs,  all 
showed  that  this  was  the  dwelling  of  a  girl  who  lived  quietly  in 
her  own  thoughts,  and  in  pious  reflections.  There  seemed  to 
hover  in  the  air  of  the  chamber  a  soul-moving  breath  of 
prayer.  One  looked  around  involuntarily,  as  though  expecting 
her  to  enter  with  that  great  child-glance ;  and  then  one  cast 
down  his  eyes,  feeling  that  he  was  in  her  sanctuary. 

Erich  looked  at  a  large  semicircular  marble  mantelpiece  sur- 
rounded with  living  ivy  ;  and  in  the  recess  stood  flowers  and 
leaves.  There  were  no  flower-pots  to  be  seen,  for  they  were  skil- 
hilly  concealed;   all  was  a  vertlant,  blooming  mystery. 

"Doesn't  this  strike  you  pleasantly?"saidSonnenkamp.  "Yes, 
my  daughter  always  keeps  her  mantelpiece  covered  with  fiowers 
during  the  summer;  and  I  believe  that  Miss  Perini  keeps  it  so 
while  she  is  gone,  in  remembrance  of  her." 

Erich  looked  about  him  yet  more  closely.  He  thought  he 
would  be  able  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  girl  who 
kept  her  mantel  covered  with  flowers  in  the  summer.  Sonneii- 
kamp  laid  his  hand  heavily  on  his  shoulder  and  said  : 

"  Have  you  candor  enough  ?  You  did  not  come  here  for  the 
sake  of  my  son,  but  my  daughter  ?" 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  answered  Erich. 

"  Weren't  you  in  the  convent  ?  Didn't  you  see  my 
daughter?" 

"  Yes,  what  you  say  is  true.  But  I  did  not  dream  of  you, 
your  daughter,  or  your  son  then." 

"I  believe  you.  But  don't  you  think  that  perhaps,  from 
being  in  my  house,  you  might  win  my  daughter's  affection  ?" 

"  I  thank  you  for  this  straight-forwardness,  and  will  answer 
you  with  equal  candor,"  said  Erich.  "  I  should  consider  it  a 
misfortune  to  fall  in  love  with  your  daughter," 

"  With  my  daughter!     Why?" 

"I  should  consider  it  a  misfortune  to  love  a  girl  of  such 
great  wealth,  quite  irrespective  of  her  Romanistic  views.  I 
would  never  take  so  rich  a  woman  for  my  wife,  even  though  my 
heart  should  break.  I  beg  you  now — it  will  be  utterly  impoi:- 
sible  for  me  as  time  goes  on  to  avoid  such  a  suspicion — I  btg 
you  now  not  to  give  me  a  position  in  your  house.  It  is  better 
to  be  your  guest  for  this  short  time ;  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
great  kindness." 

"  Young  man,  stay !  I  believe  and  trust  you.  I  thank  you 
for  having  taught  me  again  to  trust  and  believe  a  man.  You 
will  stay  !  Give  me  your  hand — you  will  stay  I  We  will  let  it  all 
rest.  Besides,  my  daughter — and  now  1  give  you  the  best  evi- 
dence of  my  faith  in  you — is  as  good  as  the  bride  of  Baron  von 
Pranckeii.     Now  come  to  my  work-room," 

They   entered  it.       Here   everything  was  arranged  with    ex. 
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traordinary  commodiousness.  For  every  mood,  for  every  sea- 
ion,  for  solitude  and  companionship,  here  were  conifortable 
chairs  and  sofas  with  tables  before  tliem,  so  that  the  one  apart- 
ment seemed  to  include  several.  The  room  was  large,  and  yet 
had  an  air  of  retirement,  and  from  the  south  side  commanded 
a  view  of  the  landscape,  where  symmetrical  beeches  and  plane- 
trees  hid  the  vine-hills  which  often  appeared  bleak  and  bare,  so 
that  the  glance  fell  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  forest-covered 
heights.  In  the  midst,  directly  in  front  of  the  balcony,  the 
mined  castle  was  to  be  seen,  which,  as  Erich  had  heard,  was 
owned  by  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  who  was  restoring  it  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  the  Major. 

There  was  but  one  picture  in  the  room — a  life-size  portrait 
of  Roland,  taken  when  he  was  seven  years  old.  The  boy  was 
represented  sitting  on  a  fallen  antique  pillar,  his  hand  resting 
on  the  head  of  a  beautiful  Newfoundland  dog,  and  gazing  off 
into  the  distance. 

A  large  case,  filled  with  armor  of  all  sorts,  also  stood  in  the  room. 

While  Erich  was  looking  about  him,  Sonnenkamp  shoved 
back  two  doors  set  in  the  wall,  and  led  him  into  what  he  called 
his  library.  But  there  were  no  books  to  be  seen,  nothing  but 
large  boxes,  vessels  of  clay  and  porcelain,  and  everything  that 
a  well-ordered  apothecary-shop  contains ;  and  Sonnenkamp 
explained  that  these  contained  seeds  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  From  this  seed-room  a  special  flight  of  steps  led  to 
the  garden  ;  and  the  bannisters  were  quite  overgrown  with  ten- 
drils of  the  Chinese  creeper,  which  clustered  about  Ihem  with 
their  blue  butterfly-leaves,  Sonnenkamp  led  his  guest  back  to 
his  work-room,  and  here  told  how  it  had  formerly  been  his  wish 
to  prepare  Roland  for  the  great  emplo3fment  which  he  had  now 
rehnquished.  He  spoke  of  business.  Erich  saw  with  astonish- 
ment the  comprehensive  views  which  Sonnenkamp  took  of  the 
b-affic  of  the  world.  For  him  there  was  no  isolated  activity,  no 
sf.'parate  production  ;  one  part  of  the  world  existed  only  by 
means  of  the  others  :  the  whole  earth  was  to  him  a  great 
market-place.  He  paid  attention  to  iron,  wool,  tobacco,  and 
com  at  the  same  time  in  Sweden,  Scotland,  the  East  Indies, 
and  Havana,  and  regarded  each  in  its  connections  with  the 

Sonnenkamp  seemed  to  wish  to  make  Erich  atone  for  having 
had  so  much  to  say  to  him  before  ;  and  Erich  was  filled  with 
surprise  at  the  far-sightedness  of  this  man,  who  preserved  at  the 
same  time  well-settled  conclusions  and  perfect  confidence  in  his 
own  views,  the  surprising  fulness  of  which  appeared  in  every 
remark.  He  had  seen  the  world  with  the  penetrating  eyes  of 
Englishmen  and  Americans,  who,  notwithstanding  they  see  so 
much,  consume  fewer  spectacles  than  any  other  nations  on  the 
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globe.  He  grasped  the  main  points,  letting  minor  ones  go,  and 
was  unhampered  by  their  reflex  action.  There  was  a  remarka- 
ble realism  in  his  manner  of  describing  what  he  had  seeii 
in  foreign  lands,  as  well  as  that  which  he  had  transplanted 
hither. 

Sonnenkamp  was  well  aware  of  the  impression  he  was  mak- 
ing on  Erich,  and  nodded,  smiling,  as  Erich  said  l5ow  fine  a 
thing  it  was,  not  only  to  possess,  but  to  have  and  be. 

"  Think  well,"  said  Sonnenkamp,  ■'  over  what  you  would, 
and  what  I  ought  to  make  of  Roland.  You  have  probably  seen 
enough  to  know,"  added  he  with  a  triumphant  glance,  "  that 
in  case  you  undertake  the  instruction  of  my  son,  you  will  not 
alter  me  or  my  house." 

This  last  expression  nearly  obliterated  the  impression  that 
Sonnenkamp  had  made  on  Erich.  All  that  he  had  said  and 
done  was  for  a  purpose. 

A  servant  came,  and  said  that  Hcrr  von  Prancken  wished  to 
take  leave  of  Herr  Sonnenkamp. 


CHAPTER  Xlll. 
SATAN'S  TRAINING. 

PRANCKEN'S  horse  stood  saddled  in  the  courtyard,  and 
Prancken  himself  walked  up  and  down,  switching  his  rid- 
ing-whip. With  charming  ease  and  vivacity  he  ran  up  to 
Sonnenkamp,  and  said  that  he  must  take  leave  of  him.  There 
existed  a  comical  politeness  between  the  two ;  and  as  Son- 
nenkamp said  that  Prancken  was  always  doing  something  to 
surprise  one,  and  never  told  his  intention  of  going  away  till 
the  minute  of  departure,  Prancken  answered,  with  hypocritical 
modesty,  that  he  was  convinced  that  by  doing  so  he  was  in  con- 
sonance with  his  friend  Sonnenkamp,  for  there  was  nothing 
more  repulsive,  or  more  calculated  to  make  life  dull  and  insipid',, 
than  everlasting  making  believe,  and  denying,  and  cooking  up. 
He  shot  the  hares,  and  left  the  preparation  of  them  to  artists  in 
cookery. 

Prancken  said  this  in  his  usual  rattling  tone,  at  the  same  time 

Eulhng  the  ends  of  his  blonde  moustache.  He  took  a  very  cool 
;ave  of  Erich,  and  said  that  he  hoped  to  find  him  still  there, 
after  he  should  return  from  his  short  journey. 

"  If  you  shall  have  gone  before  I  return,  will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  remember  me  to  Madam — ;"  he  paused,  anrfthen 
said,  "to  your  mother." 

He  had  taken  off  his  glove  to  shake  hands  with  Sonnenkamp ; 
but  now  he  drew  it  on  again,  and  put  out  his  hand  to  Erich. 
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This  was  evidently  not  an  oversight.  Erich  was  almost  pleased 
by  this  coolness,  for  a  part  of  his  gratitude  n'as  taken  awaj 
by  it :  the  more  Prancken  acted  as  a  stranger  toward  him, 
the  more  peaceable  and  independent  their  intercourse  would  be. 

Prancken  drew  Sonnenkamp  aside,  and  told  hitn,  that  although 
he  had  cordially  recommended  the  young  scholar  to  him^speak- 
ing  the  phrase  "young  scholar"  with  marked  coldness-— yet 
he  advised  him  not  to  decide  before  he  was  fully  convinced,  by 
personal  observation,  that  he  was  fitted  for  the  place. 

"  Herr  Baron, "returned  Sonnenkamp,  "  I  am  a  merchant," — 
he  paused  to  watch  the  effect  of  this — "and  I  also  know  the 
value  of  references ;  how  one  often  cannot  avoid  giving  them. 
I  tell  you,  you  are  free  from  all  responsibility ;  and  as  concerns 
my  own  observation  .  ,  .  Herr  Baron,  I  am  a  merchant;" 
again  another  watchful  pause ;  "  the  young  man  is  the  seller, 
and  a  seller  must  explain,  and  let  himself  be  known,  more  than 
the  buyer;  and  it  is  just  so  here,  where  the  seller  is  his  own 

Prancken  smiled,  and  called  (his  most  skilful  diplomacy.  He 
approached  his  horse,  sprang  lightly  into  the  saddle,  and  gal- 
loped away.  Sonnenkamp  called  after  him,  to  tell  him  to 
see  whether  the  magnolia  was  thriving  in  the  convent  court- 
yard.    Nodding  backward,  to  show  that  he  had  understood,  he 

"An  amiable,  charming  cavalier  1  Always  fresh  and  bold," 
said  Sonnenkamp,  and  entered  upon  a  prolix  account  of  the 
steady,  easy-going  character  of  Prancken. 

Erich  was  silent.  In  the  circle  into  which  he  had  come,  there 
seemed  to  reign  a  continual  desire  to  put  people  "to  rights," 
and  to  criticise  them.  He  knew  Prancken,  and  he  knew  that 
rollicking  way  gf  his,  which  always  makes  one  appear  so  very 
lively,  even  enthusiastic,  if  that  word  may  be  used  m  regard  to" 
a  man  who  is  forever  pettishly  sarcastic.  But  this  rollicking  man- 
r,er  has  a  lie  at  bottom,  for  it  is  impossible  to  be  always  so 
.strained;  it  is  brought  about  by  an  urgent  desire  to  appear  en- 
ergetic, and  in  tliis  continual  effort  the  soul  is,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, a  liar. 

Erich  listened  quietly  to  the  long  story,  till  Sonnenkamp 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  that  only  a  man  who,  from 
his  childhood  up,  had  been  conscious  of  his  own  noble  rank, 
could  play  freely  in  the  game  of  life :  then  he  answered,  that 
no  beauty  in  life  was  shut  out  from  the  common  man. 

Sonnenkamp  nodded  his  appreciation.  His  horse  had  been 
brought.     He  mounted,  and  rode  away. 

Erich  looked  for  Roland,  and  found  him  with  his  dogs.  The 
boy  wanted  him  to  select  one  of  the  puppies  immediately. 

"  And  just  tliink,"  he  added ;   "  one  of  the  women  just  told 
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me  that  Grubworm  has  been  hurt  by  Satan.  Serves  the  silly 
man  right.  What  does  he  want  to  undertake  a  thing  for,  when 
he  doesn't  know  how?" 

Erich  was  motionless.  Was  it  possible  that  a  young  heart 
could  be  so  hardened  ?  He  told  Roland  how  cruel  it  was  to  look 
at  a  man  as  he  looked  at  a  puppy,  and  not  to  care  about  him 
after  playing  with  him.  His  whole  heart  was  full  as  he  spoke. 
Roland  dropped  his  eyes. 

"Why  don't  you  answer  me?"  asked  Erich. 

"  I  didn't  know  you'd  be  ail  the  time  lecturing  me,  like  the 

Attracted  by  the  boy's  beauty  and  fearlessness,  Erich  had  de- 
termined to  become  his  companion,  but  now  he  was,  for  an  in- 
stant, repelled  from  his  resolution,  only  to  be  drawn  again  more 
closely  to  it.  He  wished  to  redeem  and  soften  this  soul,  hard 
by  nature,  or  hardened  by  education. 

Roland  came  quietly  up  to  Erich,  and,  after  a  while,  asked 
him  to  take  a  ride  with  him.  They  rode  together  to  the  village ; 
but  Roland  could  not  be  induced  to  call  on  the  gardener,  and 
Erich  found  the  little  man  lying  on  his  bed,  moaning  and  groan- 
ing. When  he  entered  the  Krischer's  house,  he  did  not  find 
Roland,  for  he  had  gone  up  the  hill  with  Satan, 

The  Krischer  greeted  Erich  with  less  humility  than  he  had 
formerly  used.  He  pulled  off  his  cap,  indeed,  but  only  to  put 
it  on  again  immediately,  and  approacbed  him  in  the  confiden- 
tial manner  of  folk  of  the  Upper- Rhine,  where  they  always  seem 
to  be  about  to  clink  glasses  and  make  themselves  at  home. 

"  Captain,"  said  he,  "  is  the  business  settled?" 

"No." 

"  May  I  tell  you  something  ?" 

"  If  it  is  good — why  not  ?" 

"That's  as  you  look  at  it.  That  man  down  there,"  and  lie 
pointed  to  the  Villa  with  his  thumb,  "  is  buying  up  the  who,!e 
Khineland.     But  look  there  at  that  foxhound — " 

"Halt!"  said  Erich,  interrupting  him.  He  then  said,  de- 
cisively, that  the  Krischer  had  no  right  to  speak  so  to  him,  and 
about  others. 

Erich  was  aware  that  he  had  not  acted  with  sufficient  reser\'e, 
or  the  Krischer  would  not  have  approached  him  so  confidentially, 
and  he  now,  in  self-defence,  spoke  more  sharply  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  done. 

The  Krischer  smoked  his  Napoleon-^ipe  more  industriously, 
and  then  said  : 

"Yes,  yes;  you  know  how  to  catch  the  man  down  yonder  by 
the  gorge.  I  ain't  smart  enough  for  you.  You  want  to  do  away 
with  being  obliged  to  me.  Well,  1  don't  want  your  thanks,  and 
I  don't  want  any  wages  for  what  I  did." 
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He  muttered  to  himself,  that  "you  might  just  as  well  throw 
anytliing  away,  as  offer  it  to  the  rich."  Erich  was  forced  to 
change  his  tactics,  for  the  Krischer  was  the  only  person  who 
could  compete  wilii  him  for  influence  over  Roland.  The  Kris- 
cher received  his  friendliness  with  good  grace,  but    remamed 

When  Roland  came  back,  Erich  said  nothing  in  regard  to  his 
going  up  the  hill,  and  nothing  about  the  little  gardener.  Ro- 
land should  ask  him,  but  the  boy  said  nothing  about  it,  and  the 
two  rode  silendy  home  again. 

Erich  immediately  found  occasion  to  speak  with  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp,  and  said  that  he  must  now  enter  into  a  definite  relation- 
ship with  Roland. 

"  Do  you,  too,  find  Roland  a  fine  boy  ?" 

"He  has  inuch  bravery,  determination,  and — I  know  that  a 
father  can  listen  to  this  only  with  pain,  but  after  your  searching 
questions  of  yesterday,  1  am  convinced  that  you  have  impartial- 
ity enough—" 

"  Certainly,  certainly  ;  speak  openly." 

"  I  find  a  certain  hard-heartedness,  and,  what  is  surprising  in 
so  young  a  boy,  a  want  of  feehng  for  man,  simply  as  such — for 
pure  humanity,"  said  Erich,  and  related  how  Roland  had  con- 
ducted himself  in  regard  to  the  little  gardener. 

A  peculiar  smile  played  on  Sonnenkamp's  features  as  he 

"  And  you  believe  that  you  can  bring  such  a  spoiled  disposi- 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  was  not  speaking  of  a  spoiled  dis- 
position ;  I  would  much  rather  say  that  Roland  Is  now  in  a  state 
of  mental  transition,  and  therefore  his  disposition  cannot  be 
judged ;  consequently,  he  is  much  more  in  need  of  watchfulness 
and  careful  training." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  Roland's  talents  ?" 

"  1  do  not  consider  them  at  ail  out  of  the  ordinary :  he  has  a 
naturally  good  mind,  learns  easily;  but  the  retention  of  what 
he  learns,  is  very  questionable  as  yet;  and  I  have  already  no- 
ticed that  he  follows  welt  at  first,  but  suddenly,  in  the  middle 
of  a  thought,  stands  still,  and  is  unwilling  to  go  further.  I  am 
not  yet  clear  in  regard  to  this  characteristic  of  his  mind.  If  it 
cannot  be  bettered,  I  fear  that  Roland  will  not  be  happy,  because 
he  takes  no  steady  pleasure  in  anything,  and  does  not  feel  the 
delight  and  duty  of  perseverance.  But  perhaps  all  this  is  too 
finely  spun." 

"  No,  no;  you're  right.  I  have  no  very  great  reliance  on  my 
son's  character  ;  he  is  always  fickle.  Anything  which  he  ought 
to  do,  is  tiresome  and  painful  to  him,  if  tlie  result  of  it  is  not 
immediately  forthcoming.'' 
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"That's  the  way  with  children." 

"  But  such  children  never  become  strong  men.  That's  the 
reason  why  I  wish  that  Roland  liked  plants.  'I'hen  he  would 
find  that  there  is  something  that  cannot  be  neglected  or  forgot- 
ten for  a  moment." 

"  I'm  glad,"  answered  Erich,  "  that  you  have  brought  me  to 
the  deepest  point  of  the  discussion.  In  the  first  place,  a  rich 
man  and  his  son,  just  like  a  prince  and  his  son,  are  always  sur- 
rounded by  friends  who  minister  to  their  recreation.  I  am  soi  ry 
that  I  have  become  the  comrade  of  Roland  in  his  pleasures,  for 
now  the  earnest  work  which  I  have  to  do  will  seem  repulsive." 

"  Then  you  don't  think  that  pleasure  and  earnestness  arc 
compatible  ?" 

"  I  hope  they  are ;    but  earnestness  should  always  be  a  prin- 

Erich  became  silent,  and  Sonnenkamp  asked : 

"  You  had  a  second  point  ?" 

"Certainly.  The  other  consideration  is  this  r  as  I  have  al- 
ready intimated,  Roland  must  obtain  one  settled  point— a  steady, 
intimate  connection  with  the  things  of  the  outer  world.  He  who 
has  no  memories  of  youth,  no  firm  attachment  to  the  past,  is  shut 
out  from  the  true  source  of  deep  and  pure  feeling.  Ask  yourself, 
and  you  will  find,  as  your  return  to  Germany  proves,  that  what 
your  sou!  eafs  and  drinks — what  might  be  called  the  raothcr's- 
milk  of  the  soul — is  a  deep  and  earnest  love  for  the  memories  of 

Sonnenkamp  started  at  these  words,  and  Erich  continued  : 
"  Homelessness  is  blighting  your  boy's  soul." 
"  Homelessness?"  asked  Sonnenkamp,  astonished. 
A  spasm  passed  over  his  face,  his  athletic  frame  seemed  trying 
to  wither,  and  yet  he  brought  himself  to  a  certain  forced  mild- 
ness, and  asked: 

"  Did  I  understand  you  correctly?  Homelessness?" 
"  I  mean  so.  The  child's  inner  life  needs  to  be  made  at  home. 
Travelling  is  perhaps  not  injurious,  but  at  best  is  indifferent. 
A  child  gets  no  correct  impression  of  the  landscape  while  on  a 
journey ;  he  is  pleased  with  the  locomotive  at  the  station,  the 
windmill  on,  the  hill.  One  steady  object  in  the  soul  makes  the 
Boul  steady.  If  I  said  that  a  man  must  have  a  goal,  let  me 
add  that  he  must  also  have  a  fixed  point  of  departure ;  and 
that  is  home.  You  told  me,  and  I  see  it  myself,  that  Roland 
takes  no  real  pleasure  in  anything.  Doesn't  that  come  from  the 
fact  that  he  Is  homeless,  a  child  of  hotels,  having  no  place  of  rest, 
and  worse  still,  nothing  which  he  can  steadily  contemplate, 
no  pictures  in  the  midst  of  which  he  has  lived,  and  to  which  his 
imagination  ever  turns?  He  has,  as  he  told  me,  played  in  the 
Colosseum  at  Rome,  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  Hyde  Park  in  London, 
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and  by  the  Lake  of  Geneva  ;  and  now  especially  his  living  in 
Europe,  and  yet  being  proudly  conscious  of  his  American  birth^ 
perniit  me  to  ask  you,  does  not  all  this  make  an  unrest  in  the 
soul  which  prevents  all  natural  growth?" 

"  I  see,"  said  Sonnenkamp,  leaning  his  head  back.  "  You  are 
an  incarnate,  or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  an  in-soiiled  German, 
who  run  through  the  whole  world  of  reality  and  of  thought, 
always  stroking  yourself  with  the  greatest  self-satisfaction,  and 
saying:  '  Oh,  I'm  so  sympathetic;  none  of  the  rest  of  you  are 
half  as  much  so.'  Pah  1  I  tell  you  that  if  I  give  my  child  any- 
thing valuable,  I  believe  it  will  be  that  he  shall  have  no  senti- 
mentality about  what  is  called  'sweet  home.'  The  whistle  of  the 
engine  drives  away  all  that  snivelling  homesickness.  We  are  in 
fiict  citizens  of  Che  world,  and  it  is  the  great,  unprecedented  re- 
sult of  Americanism,  that  no  national  restriction  or  provincialism 
shall  belittle  the  soul.  The  love  of  home  is  an  old-feshioned 
disorder— a  prejudice.     Roland  shall  become  a  liberal  man." 

Erich  was  silent,  but  said  after  a  little  while ; 

"  It's  probably  useless  and  tiresome  to  both  of  us  to  go  into 
generalities.  I  only  intended  to  say,  that  as  little  real  pleasure  is 
given  by  a  journey  which  has  no  destination  to  reach — no  object 
to  accomplish,  so  little,  and  even  less,  can  quietness  and 
pleasure  in  existence  be  obtained  by  a  life  which  progresses 
toward  no  activity  and  knowledge  and  enjoyment  which  it  has 
planned  out  for  itself.     If  Roland  had  a  special  talent — " 

"  You  find  that  he  has  none  ?" 

"I  have  discovered  none,  and  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  if  he 
had  been  born  in  different  circumstances  he  might  have  made 
a  good  locksmith  or  groom.  I  hope  you  do  not  misunderstand 
what  i  say.  I  mean  it  only  as  an  evidence  of  the  similarity  of 
men,  and  of  the  fact  that  it  essentially  depends  on  circumstances 
what  a  man  shall  become.  Hundreds  who  are  judges  would, 
had  the  conditions  been  changed,  have  been  scavengers,  and 
■hundreds  of  scavengers  would  have  been  judges.  As  I  said,  this 
IS  to  me  a  sign  of  the  universal  capacity  of  humanity ;  only  few 
have  the  genius  which  must  necessarily  result  in  one  stated  thing." 

"  1  understand,  I  understand  !  And  you  think  you  can  edu- 
cate a  child  of  whom  you  have  so  slight  an  opinion  ?" 

"  I  have  not  a  slight  opinion  of  Roland — not  of  his  mind,  and 
not  of  his  heart.  He  appeai-s  to  me  not  incapable  of  feeling 
love ;  but  love  is  to  him  only  a  pleasure  yet,  not  a  duty.  He  has 
the  qualifications  common  to  men  not  marked  out  for  promi- 
nence, and  this  is  sufficient  to  make  him,  by  means  of  correct, 
scientific  guidance,  a  good  and  honorable  man,  happy  in 
himself  and  making  others  happy.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
find  that  I  have  made  a  mistake  in  my  estimate  of  Roland's 
talents." 
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"  I  honor  and  appreciate  your  great  earnestness,"  <iaid  S(m- 
nenkamp  ;      "  But  I'm  in  a  hurry.     Explain  to  Roland," 

He  seemed  a  little  out  of  humor.  He  twisted  his  cigar  from 
one  corner  of  his  mouth  to  the  other,  and  turned  to  his  papers 
as  though  Erich  were  not  present. 

Erich  left  Sonnenkamp's  work-room,  and  went  to  look  for 
Roland.  He  found  the  boy  busied  in  chewing  a  half-raw  piece 
of  meat,  and  giving  it  to  his  newly-trained  dog  Satan :  the 
Krischer  had  told  him  that  this  would  make  the  dog  his  insepa- 
rable companion.  Erich  looked  on  for  a  while,  and  then  asked 
Roland  to  send  the  dog  away,  as  he  had  something  to  tell  him. 

"Can't  the  dog  be  by?" 

Erich  answered,  "  No."  He  saw  that  the  companionship  of  the 
dog  would  have  to  be  done  away  with.  He  looked  at  Poland 
a  little  sharply,  and  the  boy  said,  "Come,  Satan,  wai'.  out  here 
by  the  door  !"  and  then  turning  back,  he  said : 

"  Tell  away!" 

Erich  took  his  hand,  and  said  that  he  had  come  there  to  be 
his  teacher.  Roland  rested  his  head  on  his  slightly  clenched 
hand,  and  looked  at  (he  speaker  with  great,  burning,  restless 

"  I  knew  that,"  he  said  at  last. 

"  Who  told  you?" 

"  The  Krischer  and  Joseph." 

"  And  why  didn't  you  speak  to  me  about  it?" 

Roland  made  no  answer,  but  merely  looked  at  Erich,  as  if  to 
say,  "  I  know  how  to  wait."  Only  once  did  he  turn  his  eyes, 
when  Erich  told  him  that  he  himself  wished  to  find  out  whether 
he  would  become  his  tutor  before  speaking  about  it. 

Roland  was  still  silent.  The  dog  scratched  at  the  door,  and 
Roland  looked  toward  it,  but  did  not  venture  to  open  it.  Erith 
did  so.  The  dog  sprang  in  and  crouched  to  Rohmd;  afti^r 
which  he  went  up  to  Erich  and  licked  his  hand.  It  seemed  aii 
though  he  was  a  mysterious  messenger  between  the  two— silent, 
yet  saying  much. 

"  He  loves  you  too .'"  cried  out  Roland  in  childish  delight. 

The  word  loo  was  the  only  one  which  at  last  betrayed  Roland. 
Suddenly  he  sprang  up  and  threw  himself  on  Erich's  breast, 
and  Erich  folded  him  in  his  arms.  The  dog  barked  as  if  he 
wished  to  speak. 

"We'll  be  faithful  friends,"  said  Erich,  releasing  the  child. 
"  I  had  a  brother  of  your  age,  and  you  shall  be  my  young 
brother." 

Roland  held  Erich's  right  hand  in  both  of  his,  and  did  not  speak. 

"  Now  let  us  begin  our  life,  frcsli  and  brave." 

"Yes,"  answered  Roland,  "we'll  make  Satan  fetch  sticks 
out  of  the  water  ;  he  does  it  splendidly." 
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"  No,  little  brother,  we'll  work.  Let's  see  what  you  have 
learned." 

Erich  had  noticed  that  Roland,  whose  knowledge  of  every 
thing  else  was  quite  scanty,  was  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
geography.  He  tried  him  in  it,  and  Roland  was  delighted  to 
be  able  to  give  correct  answers ;  but  as  soon  as  they  entered  on 
other  sciences,  Roland  was  all  abroad ;  and  above  all  things,  he 
hated  Latin  with  a  personal  hatred. 

"We'll  soon  easily  learn  what's  necessary,"  said  Erich  to 
comfort  him,  "  and  then  we'll  go  riding,  and  shooting,  and  fish- 
ing, and  rowing." 

This  prospect  gave  the  boy  a  good  deal  of  comfort ;  and  now 
as  the  clock  struck  in  the  tower,  he  said  suddenly  : 

"In  one  hour  Herr  von  Prancken  will  be  with  Manna.  I 
can  learn  to  ride  and  fence  and  shoot  as  well  as  Herr  von 
Prancken,  can't  I  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  you  can." 

"  I  sent  a  letter  to  Manna,  by  Herr  von  Prancken." 

"  What  language  do  you  write  in  ?'* 

"  English,  of  course.  Oh,  now  I  think  of  it — everybody  says 
such  good  things  about  your  mother  ;  why  couldn't  she  come 
here  and  live  in  our  little  cottage  with  the  vines  all  round  it .'" 

The  boy  could  not  say  anything  more,  for  Erich  lifted  him 
up,  drew  him  to  his  breast,  and  kissed  him.  The  boy  had  ex- 
pressed the  thought  which  had  occurred  to  him  when  he  first 
saw  the  cottage.  The  boy  loved  to  give,  loved  to  put  his 
benevolence  into  practice,  and  was  already  planning  pleasure 
for  him.  All  his  hard-heartedness  toward  the  gardener  disap- 
peared as  a  thing  too  slight  to  he  noticed. 

A  servant  came,  and  told  them  that  it  was  dinner-time. 
Erich  and  Roland  went  hand-in-hand  to  the  dining-room. 

CHAPTER   XIV. 
A    COMPETITOR. 

THE  table  was  as  profusely  spread  as  it  had  been  the  day 
before.  Frau  Ceres,  who  again  appeared  at  dinner,  did 
not  show  by  word  or  look  that  she  had  had  such  a  confidential 
interview  with  Erich.  She  often  addressed  him  with  some 
brief  remark,  but  everything  came  back  to  the  one  important 
point,  her  being  asked  to  "  eat  a  httle  something."  Erich  was 
astonished  at  the  patience  with  which  Herr  Sonnenkamp  said 
this  again  and  again. 

After  dinner,  as  they  were  taking  their  coffee,  Sonnenkamp 
casually  told  Erich  that  a  new  applicant  had  appeared,  who  had 
been  earnestly  recommended  by  Roland's  last  tutor,  Knopf  the 
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Candidate.*  He  gave  Erich  to  understand  that  he  did  not 
admit  everybody  to  table  at  the  outset,  and  told  Joseph  to 
lead  the  stranger  in. 

A  slender,  sunburnt  man  entered,  and  was  introduced.  Erich 
was  called  sim.ply  the  Captain ;  the  doctor  was  temporarily  kept 
out  of  sight.  The  stranger.  Professor  Crutius,  had  been  a 
companion  of  Candidate  Knopf  in  his  studies,  had  been  much 
tossed  up  and  down  in  the  world,  and  of  late  had  been  for  sev- 
eral years  an  instructor  in  the  MiUtary  School  at  West  Point, 
near  New  York.  He  said  this  very  glibly,  but  somewhat  bitterl)', 

Sonnenkamp  seemed  to  have  planned  out  for  himself  a 
pleasant  after-dinner  treat  :  if  he  could  get  the  two  scholars  to 
tilt  with  each  other,  he  could  sit  quietly  by  and  smoke  his  cigar. 
He  showed  great  skill  in  selecting  points  about  which  they 
might  fight,  but  to  his  great  surprise  Erich  suddenly  lowered  his 
weapons  and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  finding  that  he  was 
forced  to  envy  the  stranger's  great  experience  of  life,  and  his 
large  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  for  he  himself  had  always  lived 
in  the  small  circle  of  the  Principality,  and  had  only  travelled 
through  the  world  of  books. 

The  stranger  had  with  quick  perception  discovered  that  Miss 
Perini  was  the  important  personage  of  the  house ;  and  he  found 
that  he  liadhadmany  experiences  which  were  also  hers.  Crutius 
had  accompanied  an  American  family  to  Italy,  and  had  thence 
gone  to  the  New  World.  He  pointed  out,  with  great  ease  of  man- 
ner and  knowledge  of  his  subject,  the  peculiarities  of  an  American 
boy  of  the  upper  class,  and  how  he  should  be  treated.     Without 

S Dinting  directly  to  him,  this  remark  was  plainly  intended  for 
.oland,  who  was  looking  at  the  stranger  with  consternation. 

Erich  stood  by  Sonnenkamp,  grasping  the  balusters  of  the 
verandah,  and  said  that  he  knew  that  he  himseli  was  not  so  well 
qualified  to  take  charge  of  the  boy  as  the  stranger  was. 

Sonnenkamp  said  nothing,  but  blew,  one  after  another,  smoke- 
rings  from  his  mouth  into  the  air. 

"  Magnanimity  t"  thought  he  to  himself,  "magnanimity — 
nothing  but  smoke  and  gas !" 

The  stranger  converstd  very  industriously  with  Frau  Ceres 
and  Miss  Pcrmi.  Roland  went  to  his  father  and  said  as  softly 
as  determinedly : 

"  Send  him  away — I  don't  want  him." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  i  have  Herr  Erich,  and  because  Herr  Knopf  sent 
that  man. " 
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"Go  to  your  room,"  said  Erich,  "you  have  nothing  to  say 

Roland  looked  at  him  with  great  eyes,  but  went. 

Erich  told  Sonnenkamp  that  the  boy  was  right — he  could  not 
hold  any  opinions  in  regard  to  Roland's  bitterness  toward  his 
former  teachers  ;  but  it  was  evident  that  he  wished  to  be  under 
a  person  who  was  entirely  different  from  them. 

Sonnenkamp  was  surprised  at  the  affectionate  sympathy 
which  Erich  Iiad  with  the  boy  ;  especially  when  he  went  on  to 
say  what  a  pity  it  was  that  Roland  should  be  transferred  so 
from  one  person  to  another. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  stranger  had  been  asking  Miss  Perini  if 
Sonnenkamp  had  any  relations — if  he  had  always  gone  by  that 
namc^if  he  received  many  letters.  He  was  evidently  fumbling 
about  in  conversation  to  find  what  the  people  of  the  house 
thought  about  America ;  and  when  Sonnenkamp  said,  with  great 
vehemence,  that  he  wished  America  had  a  dictator  to  subdue 
the  profligacy  of  the  country,  Crutius  added  that  there  were 
many  people  in  the  New  World  who  thought  and  hoped,  but 
did  not  dare  to  say,  that  America  was  likely  to  become  a 
monarchy. 

Sonnenkamp  nodded  to  himself,  and  again  whistled  in- 
audibly. 

"Where  are  you  stopping?"  he  suddenly  asked  the 
stranger. 

Crutius  named  a  tavern  in  the  village. 

"  Very  good  accommodations  there  1"  said  Sonnenkamp. 

The  stranger  was  disturbed,  for  he  had  evidently  expected 
that  his  luggage  would  be  sent  for,  and  he  be  immediately  re- 
ceived as  a  guest  of  the  house.  Sonnenkamp  thanked  him  for 
his  visit,  and  asked  that  he  would  give  his  address  plainly,  so 
that  he  might  be  written  to.  The  stranger's  hand  trembled  as 
he  drew  out  his  well-worn  pocketbook  and  gave  his  card.  He 
'took  his  leave  with  profound  politeness. 

Sonnenkamp  asked  Erich  to  accompany  his  colleague  part  of 
the  way,  and  handed  him  several  gold  pieces  to  give,  as  cour- 
teously as  possible,  to  the  stranger,  who  appeared  to  be  in  needy 


"Is  this  confidence  or  service?"  Erich  asked  himself  as  he 
followed  the  stranger. 

He  overtook  him  at  the  wall  of  the  park,  and  when  he  made 
himself  known  as  a  teacher,  the  professor's  features  changed 
and  he  cried  out : 

"  Ah,  a  teacher  too,  and  probably  my  competitor?" 

Erich  assented.  Crutius  had  been  delighted  with  the  Cap- 
tain's friendly  encouragement,  for  he  had  taken  him  for  a  con- 
iidential  friend  of  the  house,   and  had   been    grateful  for  the 
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praise  which  Erich  had  bestowed  on  him  ;  and  now  to  find  that 
he  was  a  teacher  too  1  He  gnashed  his  teeth  with  something 
Lke  rage,  as  he  thought  how  he  had  been  deceived. 

Erich  offered  the  money  to  him  with  great  dehcacy,  saying 
that  he  too  was  poor,  and  how  impossible  it  was  sometimes  to 
refuse  the  offers  of  the  rich, 

"Ha!"  laughed  the  stranger.  "He  knows  me,  he  wants  to 
give  me  a  present,  bind  me  and  buy  himself  off  i" 

Erich  said  that  he  did  not  understand  what  Crutius  meant. 

"So?"  said  he  laughing.  "Innocence  with  the  rank  of 
Captain  can  be  bought  too !  The  whole  earth  is  nothing  but 
an  old  rag-shop.  What's  the  difference  ?  The  den  where  the 
tiger  eats  his  prey  is  very  beautiful,  very  tasty.  Masons  and 
upholsterers  can  do  a  good  deal  1  Excuse  me,  but  I've  been 
drinking  wine  this  morning  and  am  not  accustomed  to  it. 
Good !  give  it  to  me  1  My  most  humble  services  to  Villa  Eden  ! 
Oh,  a  fine  man  !  a  fine  man  !" 

Without  giving  another  word  of  explanation,  the  stranger 
seized  the  gold  eagerly,  pulled  his  hat  down  over  his  eyes,  and 
went  hastily  away. 

Erich  returned  to  Sonnenkamp  in  deep  reflection.  In  a  very 
affable   way,    Sonnenkamp  requested   him   to   be   seated,    and 

"  He  took  the  money  ?" 

Erich  nodded. 

"  And  probably  hardly  said  '  Thank  you.' " 

Erich  said  that  the  man  himself  had  told  him  that  he  had 
been  drinking  wine  that  morning,  and  was  not  accustomed  to  it. 

Sonnenkamp  said,  as  he  pointed  to  a  large  pile  of  letters,  that 
all  these  were  answers  to  his  advertisement.  He  entered  upon 
some  very  amusing  remarks  about  how  many  things  there  wer<; 
entirely  dependent  on  chance.  "  One  opens  a  honey-pot,  and 
there  he  finds  bees  and  wasps  and  gold-fiies,  not  one  of  which 
he  had  seen  a  minute  before."     Then  he  continued  : 

"  I  can  give  you  an  addition  to  your  knowledge  of  men. " 

"  In  re^rd  to  Herr  Crutius  ?" 

"  No ;  in  regard  to  your  veiy  much  bepitied  gardener.  It's 
truly  a  pleasure  to  see  what  a  glorious  rascal  he  is.  I  knew, 
long  ago,  how  sharp  he  was  in  stealing  the  black  mould  from 
the  height  up  there,  and  now  I  find  out  that  the  story  about  the 
dog's  hurting  him  is  all  humbug.  I  told  Roland  all  about  it, 
and  am  glad  to  see  him  come  to  know,  so  soon,  the  baseness 
and  lies  of  men." 

"You  don't  intend  to  keep  the  gardener  in  your  service  any 
longer  ?"  asked  Erich. 

"  Certainly !  It  amuses  me  to  see  the  amount  of  rascality  that 
the   comical   little  fellow  has.     It's  extremely  pleasant  to  play 
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with  the  rascahty  and  cheating  of  n 
a-dozen  of  this  sort  at  hand,  so  a; 
gentry  is  to  be  deah  whh." 

"  Unfortunately,  I  would  not  be  able  to  teach  him  that,"  said 

':'  I  should  think  not ;  you're  here  to  do  something  else." 

Erich  left  Sonnenkamp's  room  in  deep  thought 

A  servant  told  him  that  Roland  was  waitin^  for  him  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.  He  went  lo  him,  and  the  boj  wanted  him  to 
take  a  sail  on  the  Rhine.  Roland  loosened  the  beautiful  boat 
from  its  moorings  and  they  sailed  out  on  the  water,  now  dark 
green  ;  and  above  them,  the  verdant  islands,  covered  with  trees, 
seemed  to  be  growing  from  the  bosom  of  the  stream.  A  fresh 
wind  was  ruffling  the  waves.  Roland  was  delighted  to  display 
his  skill  in  trimming  the  sails,  and  showed  himself  to  be  accus- 
tomed to  the  water.  All  his  movements  were  so  charming  that 
Erich  looked  at  him  with  admiration. 

Erich  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  boating,  and  gave 
Roland  the  triumph  of  being  able  to  instruct  him  how  to  move 
the  boat  according  to  his  wish  or  whim.  There  was  a  joyful- 
ness  in  the  boy's  voice  that  Erich  had  never  heard  hefore. 

And  as  they  sped  along  with  swelling  sail,  and  the  waves 
plashed  against  their  boat,  Roland  told  how  Knopf,  the  Candi- 
date, had  made  him  thoroughly  at  home  on  the  water ;  for  as 
to  rowing,  sailing,  steering,  and  bringing  the  boat  around,  all 
this  Knopf  understood  better  than  the  pilot,  or  even  the  pilot's 
wife,  a  great  big  woman,  who  had  just  now  hailed  them,  as  she 
was  steering  a  large  boat  hitched  to  a  tug,  while  her  husband, 
not  less  mighty  of  frame  than  she,  leaned  against  the  mast. 

Roland  steered  toward  the  tow,  and  fastened  his  boat  to  the 
woman's  craft.  She  gossiped  with  him,  but  kept  her  eye  on 
the  business  of  steering.  When  he  had  gone  far  enough  with 
h'er,  Roland  loosened  his  boat  and  went  back  with  the  tide. 

He  gave  a  somewhat  humorous  account  of  how  the  woman 
Icirded  it  over  her  husband ;  but  Erich  brought  the  conversation 
"Dack  to  Knopf,  the  Candidate.  Roland  would  say  nothing  about 
him,  or  any  other  former  tutor.  They  were  evidently  all  indif- 
ferent to  him,  and  he  looked  at  them  as  at  hotel-waiters  who 
had  attended  to  him  the  day  hefore.  They  were  all  discharged 
servants.  Who  cares  about  discharged  waiters  ?  But  from  the 
way  in  which  Roland  let  fall  a  few  words  it  was  evident  that  this 
Candidate  must  have  loved  his  pupil  very  much. 

The  conversation  now  turned  to  the  quarryman,  and  Roland 
appeared  very  indifferent  to  his  rascality,  for  he  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  all  poor  people  are  rascals. 

On  this  sail,  Erich  had  obtained  new  and  deeper  knowledge  of 
his  pupil,  and,  in  addition  to  his  love  for  him,  the  pity  which  he 
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had  formerly  felt  was  now  increased.  The  boy  had  already 
learned  to  despise  the  world,  and  seemed  to  have  nothing  and 
no  one  to  whom  he  could  cling,  or  the  thought  of  whom  made 
him  happy.  He  seemed  to  care  for  his  sister  only,  as  one  con- 
genial with  him ;  and  now,  as  they  were  approaching  Villa 
Eden,  Roland  said : 

"  Manna  is  walking  with  Herr  von  Prancken  now,  just  as  I 
am  walking  with  you.     I  believe  that  when  Manna  comes  you'll 
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BOOK   THIRD. 
CHAPTER   I. 

A   VOICE    FROM    BET.OW. 

A  FRAGRANT  strawberry  beautifies  tiie  earth,  is  pleasant  to 
look  at,  and  good  to  cat.  if  one  only  had  eyes  and  ears  sharp 
enough  to  see  and  hear  what  is  going  on  down  there,  at  the  root  of 
the  plant,  he  would  perhaps  find  ammonia,  notavery  elegant  and 
certainly  a  strongly-perfumed  body,  turning  up  its  self-satislied 
nose,  and  saying :   "  What  would  it  all  be  without  me  ?" 

The  potash,  on  the  other  hand,  a  shining,  white,  aod  odorous 
personage,  has  no  need  of  saying  anything,  for  its  very  look 
says :   "  All  the  learned  men  of  the  upper  world  praise  me." 

But  the  crabbed  silicon  rests  with  the  greatest  composure,  and 
lets  it  be  understood :  "  I  am  the  original  inhabitant,  and  what 
do  all  these  parvenus  amount  to  f  They  came  yesterday,  and 
will  be  gone  to-morrow.  1  have  outlived  a  great  many  already. 
They  are  all  nothing  but  snobs,!' 

The  maggot  feasts  on  the  root,  and  thinks,  winking  with  its 
cunning  eye:  "They  like  to  serve  others,  but  I— I  just  stuff 
myself!"  The  earth-worm  comes  wriggling  along,  putting  on 
airs  because  it  lays  out  the  streets  and  canals  where  the  rest  can 
move.  A  mole,  who  has  built  his  nest  m  the  neighborhood, 
watches  his  opportunity,  and  when  he  sees  the  maggot  compla- 
cently taking  her  nap,  he  goes  to  work  and  eats  her  up. 

Such  is  the  position  of  affairs  down  at  the  root,  with  its  thou- 
!;and-fold  Ufe  and  activity,  and  such  was  the  state  of  things  be- 
Loiv,  in  the  servants'  hall  at  Villa  Eden. 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  had  a  wise  law,  although  many  considered 
it  a  hard  one :  all  his  servants  were  obhged  to  be  unmar- 
ried. He  gave  them  liberal  wages,  stinted  them  in  nothing,  but 
they  had  no  title  to  family-life.  No  beggar  was  allowed  to 
enter  the  well-fenced  garden,  for  he  would  destroy  its  comfoila- 
blencss.  He  received  a  gift  from  the  porter,  at  the  entrance, 
and  the  old  cook  was  often  heard  to  lament  that  "so  many  good 
scraps  should  be  thrown  away,  when  they  might  just  as  well 
have  gone  to  hungry  people." 

It  is  noon.  Here,  in  the  servants'  hall,  they  eat  long  before 
the  master's  table  is  spread  above.  Two  grooms  and  a  coach- 
man, who  have  charge  of  the  stables,  eat  alone,  and  in  silence, 
for  they  have  to  relieve  the  watch  at  the  stable. 
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The  Ckef,  as  the  head  cook  is  called,  dressed  all  in  white, 
is  the  great  man  here  below.  He  is  fat  and  pompous,  has  a 
beardless  face,  and  a  large,  hooked  nose.  He  plays  the  Lord 
here.  His  German  is  gibberish,  but  he  rules  the  under-cooks 
and  maids  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

The  sentinels  have  finished  eating.  A  long  table  is  set  for 
more  than  a  dojen  men,  who  straggle  in  one  after  another. 

First  appears — or  rather,  the  preference  is  universally  accorded 
to  him — IJertram,  the  head-coachman,  a  gigantic  fellow.  He 
has  a  large,  reddish  beard,  parted  in  two  thick  waves,  and  he 
wears  a  long,  embroidered  vest  that  comes  over  his  hips,  and 
over  this  is  a  jacket,  striped  with  white  and  blue,  which  differs 
but  slightly  from  that  worn  by  the  other  denizens  of  the  stable. 

Bertram  bows  profoundly  to  the  assembly,  and  seats  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  Joseph  at  his  right,  the  head-gardener 
at  his  left.  Next  to  him  sits  a  little  man,  with  a  knotty  face, 
and  extremely  restless  eyes.  This  is  Luti,  the  courier.  Now 
the  others  take  their  places,  according  to  their  rank,  the  stable- 
boys  and  garden-boys  far  down  at  the  foot. 

The  head  female  cook,  a  personage  held  in  high  favor  by  Miss 
Perint,  makes  a  point  of  having  grace  said  before  meat.  Ber- 
tram, the  giant  coachman,  a  confirmed  free-thinker,  is  always 
very  busy  in  arranging  his  embroidered  vest  while  the  praying 
is  going  on,  and  pulls  it  proudly  down  over  his  hips.  Joseph 
folds  his  hands,  bu,t  his  lips  do  not  move.  The  rest  pray 
silently. 

The  soup  is  hardly  df-spatched  and  the  wine  sipped  (for  the 
servants  receive  their  wine  every  day)  before  Bertram  unfastens 
the  gates  of  speech,  and  the  conversation  is  occupied  with  one 
theme  specially. 

"I'm  waiting  to  see  if  Lieutenant  Dournay  won         ogn 
me.     I  was  in  his  battery." 

"Yes?"  said  Joseph,  verj' much  pleased.    "He        a  nlym 
have  been  a  great  favorite?" 

Bertram  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  answer  thi   q  n 

mediately.     He  only  said  that  he  wouldn't  have  bel        d    h 
Herr  Dournay  would  have  come  to  be  a  servant. 

■  "Yes;  he's  as  much  a  servant  as  we  are,  only  he  Becomes  a 
tutor  because  he  has  a  litttle  book-learning." 

Joseph  smiled  a  melancholy  smile,  and  took  all  pains  to  bring 
the  company  to  a  right  opinion.  First  he  sang  of  the  renowned 
father  of  Erich,  who  had  had  at  least  twenty  orders,  and  whose 
wife  was  of  high  nobility.  He  was  delighted  to  throw  hard 
scientific  names  at  the  heads  of  his  companions— Anthropology, 
Zoology,  Osteology,  Archseology,  and 'Petrofactology,'  names 
which   he   had   somehow   picked   up ;   and  he   told  them   th<il 
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Captain  Dournay  understood  them  all — he  was  a  great  univer- 
sity himself.  But  it  did  not  hecomc  him,  Joseph,  to  attempt  to 
convince  the  present  company  that  Erich  was  to  be  anything 
but  a  servant. 

The  head  gardener  said,  in  high-Prussian  dialect : 

"  At  all  events  he's  a  good-looking  man,  and  sits  his  horse  well, 
but  ho  knows  nothing  at  all  about  gardening." 

Lutz,  the  courier,  said  that  Erich  spoke  French  and  English 
very  well,  but  as  to  Russian,  Turkish,  and  Polish,  of  course 
learned  men  didn't  understand  them ;  for  Lutz,  who,  as  a  jour- 
neyman tailor,  had  explored  all  lands,  understood  all  tongues. 
He  had  formerly  conducted  Miss  von  Prancken  (now  Countess 
von  Wolfsgarten)  and  two  English  women  on  their  travels,  and 
now  served  as  courier  to  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  whenever  he  hap- 
pened to  be  on  a  journey;  but  the  rest  ofthe  time  he  was  at  leisure, 
unless  carrying  the  letter-bag  to  and  from  the  railway  station,  and 
playing  the  guitar  and  whistling  while  playing,  can  be  called  work. 
Besides  this,  however,  he  had  a  secret  service. 

At  the  table  there  seemed  to  be  a  tacit  understanding  that 
when  Lutz  said  anything  it  was  not  to  be  contradicted  at  all. 
Only  the  second  cook,  a  young  lady  with  whom  Lutz  had  a 
tender  hut  not  yet  firmly  established  relationship,  smiled  at  him. 

A  man  with  Sarmatian  features,  but  whose  manner  of  expres- 
sion proclaimed  him  a  Pole,  boasted  that  it  was  Herr  von 
Prancksn  again  who  had  brought  the  man  into  the  house.  Ber- 
tram nudged  Joseph,  and  then  began  to  cover  Herr  von  Prancken 
with  extravagant  praise.  Joseph  winked,  as  if  to  say,  "  That's 
the  way !  now  you'll  see  again  that  the  Pole  is  Herr  von 
Prancken's  spy." 

And  now  they  discussed  the  question  whether  Herr  von 
Prancken  would  live  here  after  he  had  married  Manna,  for  it 
was  settled  that  he  would  marry  her. 

A  gardener,  who  stammered  a  little,  said  that  "  down  in  the 
T'illage  tavern  it  was  all  the  talk  that  Herr  Sonnenkamp  had 
been  a  tailor."  They  all  laughed ;  and  the  stuttering  gardener, 
who,  aside  from  his  infirmity,  was  always  the  butt  of  the  circle, 
was  now  drawn  on  to  speak  further,  and  badgered  till  he  became 
blue  in  the  face. 

Bertram  took  both  billows  of  his  whiskers  in  his  hands  and 

"  If  anybody  talked  so  to  me,  I'd  show  him  how  his  own  teeth 
taste  1" 

"  Oh,  let  the  men  talk  !"  said  the  head- gardener,  and  smiled 
in  anticipation  of  his  own  wisdom.  "  When  a  man  has  good 
luck  he  must  put  up  with  backbiting." 

One  of  the  stable-boys  told  of  a  scufile  with  one  of  the  so-called 
Wine-count's  ser\ants,  who  had  sneered  at  Herr  Sonnenkamp'a 
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people  because  they  were  in  the  service  of  a  man  whom  nobodj 
nobody  knew  anything  about— where  he  came  from  or  who  he 
was ;  and  one  had  said  that  Mrs.  Sonnenkamp  had  been  a  slave. 

The  secret  and  not  very  edilying  history  of  many  houses  was 
here  related,  and  at  last  the  cook,  a  fat' woman,  cried  out ; 

"  Let's  don't  talk  !  My  mother  always  said  that  whether  a 
house  is  big  or  Uttle,  it  always  has  a  stone  before  the  door." 

The  second  gardener,  a  dried-up  man  with  a  long,  pointed 
face,  who  was  nicknamed  Squirrel,  and  occasionally  attended 
the  prayer-meetings  held  by  the  pious  of  the  vicinity,  now 
commenced  a  long  discourse  on  the  evil  practice  of  backbiting. 
He  had  originally  been  a  gardener ;  and  had  then  become  a 
policeman  in  a  northern  capital.  Sonnenkamp  had  there  made 
his  acquaintance,  had  brought  him  back  to  his  first  avocation, 
and  now  used  him  in  many  a  case  where  particular  circumspec- 
tion was  required. 

An  old  kitchen-maid,  who  sat  a  little  apart  from  the  rest, 
holding  her  plate  in  her  lap,  cried  out  suddenly  : 

"  You  can  say  what  you  like,  but  this  new-comer  is  going  to 
marry  the  daughter.  Mind  what  I  say,  and  you  just  recollect 
it.  He  didn't  come  on  the  young  master's  account;  became  on 
the  young  lady's.  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  prince  and 
princess  in  a  castle,  and  the  prince  dressed  like  a  groom.  Yes, 
yes;  laugh  as  much  as  you  like,  but  it's  so  !" 

Joseph  and  Bertram  looked  thoughtfully  at  each  other. 

Now  began  general  sport.  Everybody  wanted  the  old  crone 
to  tell  his  fortune.  The  courier  sneered  at  them  for  being  su- 
perstitious, but  gave  a  forced  laugh  as  Bertram  cried  out: 

"Yes,  yes;  tailors  are  all  great  free-thinkers.  They  don't 
believe  in  hell !" 

Everybody  laughed  loudly.     A  voice  called  from  above : 

"Bertram  must  hitch  up  the  carriage,  and  Joseph  come  up 

The  company  broke  up.  The  stable-boys  went  to  the  stable,, 
where  they  smoked  their  pipes,  and  the  gardeners  proceeded  to 
the  park  and  hot-houses.  Joseph  told  two  servants  to  lay  the 
cloth,  and  all  was  silent  under-ground.  Only  the  kettles  boiled 
and  bubbled,  and  the  Chef  regarded  the  progress  of  his  work 
with  an  artist's  eye. 

An  hour  later,  Lutz  received  the  letters  to  take  to  the  station, 
and  said,  casually,  that  the  new  tutor  had  a  gang  in  the  hou^j, 
in  the  persons  of  Bertram,  who  had  formerly  belonged  to  his 
battery,  and  Joseph,  who  felt  that  through  his  University  expe- 
rience he  had  a  claim  on  him. 

It  had  never  been  said  that  Luti  was  to  be  a  spy  among  the 
servants,  but  it  was  well  understood  between  his  master  and 
himself 


CHAPTER   II. 

A  SUNDAY  DINNER. 

WHEN  Erich  was  riding  through  the  forest,  amid  its  fra- 
grance, brightness,  and  song,  he  determined  to  write  a 
letter  from  fairy-land  to  his  mother ;  but  now  it  seemed  as  if 
years  had  passed  since  then.  What  had  not  Erich  seen,  thought, 
and  experienced  during  the  last  few  days?  The  letter  had 
changed  too. 

On  Sunday,  the  whole  order  of  the  house  was  transformed ; 
breakfast,  even,  was  not  eaten  as  usual. 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  met  Erich  in  tlie  garden,  and  asked  if  he 
would  accompany  them  to  church.  Erich  instantly  answered, 
"  No ;"  and  added,  in  explanation,  that  to  do  so  would  be  some- 
what hypocritical:  he  might  readily  go  to  church  as  a  sign  of 
respect  for  the  belief  of  odiers,  hut  his  action  would  be  attrib- 
uted to  a  different  motive. 

Sonnenkamp  looked  at  him  in  surprise ;  and  yet  this  straight- 
forwardness had  its  effect,  for  he  said : 

"  Good!     One  can  easily  know  how  to  deal  with  you  in  such 

The  expression  was  ambiguous,  but  Erich  took  It  in  its  good 
meaning. 

When  all  had  gone  to  church,  Erich  sat  alone,  writing  to  his 
mother.  He  commenced  his  letter  by  saying  that  he  seemed 
like  Odysseus  cast  on  an  unknown  island.  To  be  sure,  he  had 
no  companions  to  care  for,  but  he  was  yet  at  the  head  of  a  good 
many  ideas,  and  must  take  care  that  they  were  not  changed 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  write  the  next  word,  he  stopped.  This 
was  not  the  right  tone.  He  threw  the  paper  away  and  com- 
menced a  new  one.  Concisely  and  simply  he  told  of  his  meet- 
ing with  Prancken,  Clodwig,  and  Bella,  and  said ;  If  the  Ho- 
meric heroes  were  under  the  protection  of  the  gods,  he,  in  the=e 
latter  days,  was  in  different  and  better  circumstances,  for  tie 
was  led  by  the  spirit  and  honor  of  his  parents.  Speaking  of 
Roland,  he  said  that  riches  give  a  peculiar  strength  of  imagina- 
tion, and  a  sense  of  power  ;  for  Roland  had,  as  well  as  he, 
thought  of  bringing  his  mother  to  the  vine-covered  cottage. 

The  belis  in  the  village  rang,  and  Erich  wrote  on  rapidly, 
saying  how  highly  he  prized  the  vocation  which  gave  him  the 
privilege  of  leading  in  the  right  way  a  child  to  whom  was  in- 
trusted the  almost  boundless  power  of  wealth.  And  amid  the 
chiming  of  the  bells  arose  in  his  mind  the  history  of  the  rich 
young  man  who  came  to  Jesus.     He  could  not  recall,  distinctly, 
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what  the  young  man  had  said,  and  the  answer  to  it,  and  so  lie 
looked  in  Roland's  hbrary  for  a  Bible.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if 
he  could  do  nothing  more  until  he  had  distinctly  understood  the 

He  went  below  to  the  garden.  There  he  met  the  gardener, 
whose  sobriquet  was  Squirrel,  and  who  joyfully  said  "Yes," 
when  Erich  asked  if  he  ha.d  a  Bible.  Overflowing  with  pious 
expressions,  Che  gardener  fetched  the  book,  and  Erich  returned 
to  his  chamber  with  it. 

He  wrote  no  further,  but  read  for  a  long  time.  Then  he  sat 
gazing  at  the  book,  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  until  Ro- 
land came  from  church,  and  laid  down  his  praver-book.  Erich 
took  the  hand,  as  it  was  laying  down  the  book;  and  the  ques- 
tion rose  in  his  mind,  "  Wilt  thou  be  able  to  give  this  boy  as 
firm  a  foundation,  as  an  equivalent  for  this,  if  once — " 

His  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  Roland,  who  said  : 

"  Did  you  go  for  a  Bible  ?" 

He  told  Erich,  with  childish  pleasure,  that  the  gardener  had 
already  spread  the  news  of  this  throughout  the  house.  Erich 
was  obliged  to  stop  and  explain  to  the  boy  that  he  considered 
the  Biole  a  book  with  which  no  other  was  to  be  compared,  but  by 
no  means  regarded  it  with  the  veneration  paid  to  it  by  the 
orthodox. 

"  Do  you  know  this?"  Erich  asked,  as  he  showed  Roland 
the  passage  referring  to  the  rich  young  man. 

Roland  read  it,  and  stared  when  Erich  asked  what  he  thought 
of  it.  He  had  evidently  not  understood  the  difficulty  of  the 
problem  there  laid  down.  Erich  promised  to  tell  him  the 
meaning  of  it  some  other  time  ;  he  must  learn  to  wait.  A 
seed  lies  at  first  powerless  in  the  earth,  until  it  is  awakened  by 
the  force  which  is  to  mature  it,  Erich  knew  that  such  a  seed 
had  at  that  instant  fallen  into  the  hoy's  soul.  He  would  wait 
patiently  until  it  should  sprout  and  appear. 

He  went  with  Roland  to  meet  the  Major,  who  always  came  to 
dine  on  Sundays.  They  walked  for  a  while  under  the  nut-trees 
in  the  street,  and  then  ascended  through  the  vineyard.  At  a 
large  piece  of  land  where  only  light  vine-poles  stood  they 
saw  the  Major,  whom  we  have  already  met  at  Wolfsgarten.  Ho 
was  in  full  uniform  and  wore  all  his  orders. 

As  the  chief  families  of  the  neighborhood  were  extremely 
reserved  with  the  house  of  Sonnenkamp,  the  Major  was  the 
standard  of  gentility  for  the  family;  and  Frau  Ceres  took  es- 
pecial delight  in  finding  that  a  man  with  so  many  orders  was  so 
friendly  with  her.  Evil  tongues  said,  indeed,  that  the  Major 
received  a  considerable  addition  to  his  not  very  enormous  pen- 
sion, as  a  consideration  for  entering  Frau  Ceres'  service;  but 
this  was  nothing  but  pure  calumny,  for  the  Major,  or  rathci- 
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Fraulein  Milch,  made  a  great  point  of  refusing  to  receive  aid 
from,  or  be  dependent  on,  any  one  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  Major  was  very  happy  to  see  the  two.  "  Have  you  got 
him  ahcady?"  he  asked  Erich.  "  Be  sure  to  keep  a  good  hold 
on  the  bridle." 

Pointing  to  the  vine-hill,  he  said  : 

"A  year  from  now,  Herr  Sonnenkamp  says,  we'll  get  the  first 
wine  from  there.     Did  you  ever  drink  Maiden  wine?" 

Erich  said  that  he  had  not ;  and  the  Major  was  happy  to  ex- 
plain that  that  was  what  the  first  growth  was  called. 

The  gait  of  the  Major  was  a  palpable  rush,  interrupted  by  an 
occasional  bolt-upright  strut.  He  halted  at  every  two  steps  and 
looked  around  smiling.  He  smiled  at  everybody  he  met.  Why 
should  people  be  forced  constantiy  to  read  in  his  face  the  disa- 
greeable fact  that  he  had  lost  his  toes  ?  He  told  Erich  that  he 
had  frozen  them  in  the  Russian  campaign,  and  had  been  obliged 
to  have  them  amputated.       He  smiled  very  complacently  as  he 

"  Yes,  yes  :  our  German  proverb  is  right,  in  saying  that 
everybody  knows  best  where  his  own  shoe  pinches." 

He  nodded  to  Erich,  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  proverb  was 
equally  true  in  all  conditions  of  life. 

He  then  asked  Roland  if  his  mother  was  up  yet ;  for  every 
Sunday  Frau  Ceres  went  so  far  in  her  religious  exertions  as  to 
rise  at  nine  o'clock,  and,  what  was  not  a  less  oblation,  to  ac- 
complish her  toilet  in  a  single  hour  and  go  to  church  with  the 
family.  But  she  always  compensated  herself  for  her  loss  of 
sloep  by  going  to  bed  again ;  and  on  her  second  rising  she  made 
her  peculiar  Sunday-toilet  for  the  first  time  in  the  day. 

As  they  came  to  the  level  street,  the  Architect,  who  was  also 
going  to  dinner,  met  them.  He  joined  Erich,  and  Roland 
'talked  with  the  Major.  The  men  were  all  obliged  to  look  at 
Roland's  dogs  before  going  to  the  saloon  adjoining  the  bal- 
(^ony.  Here  they  met  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  with  the  Doctor  and 
the  priest. 

Krich  had  hardly  been  presented,  when  Frau  Ceres  appeared 
in  her  robes  of  state.  The  Major  gave  her  his  arm.  The  ser- 
vants opened  the  folding-doors,  and  the  whole  company  went 
through  several  apartm.ents  before  entering  the  dining-room. 

The  Major  took  his  place  at  Frau  Ceres'  left,  and  the  Priest 
at  her  right.  Next  to  him  Miss  Perini  seated  herself:  where- 
upon the  Doctor,  Sonnenkamp,  the  Architect,  Roland,  and 
Erich  took  their  places. 

The  priest  said  grace  in  a  loud  voice. 

The  conversation  was  at  first  entirely  incomprehensible  to 
Erich,  for  it  concerned  persons  and  circumstances  of  which  he 
knew  nothing.     The  great  wine-racrchant,  whose  son,  together 
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with  Prancken,  had  bought  in  the  fine  horses,  was  much  spoken 
about.  This  gentleman  had  had  a  wine-auction  in  one  of  his 
cellars  lying  up  the  river,  and  had  made  enonnous  profits  from 
it.  It  was  said  that  he  intended  to  relinquish  the  business 
entirely,  in  order  to  go  to  the  Capital ;  for  the  shrewd  old  gen- 
tleman was  very  anxious  to  make  himself  known  and  liked  at 

"  I  give  him  credit  for  wanting  to  become  a  nobleman," 
cried  out  the  Doctor. 

Herr  Sonnenkamp,  who  was  just  carrying  a  piece  of  exquis- 
itely prepared  fish  to  his  mouth,  suddenly  breathed  so  heavily 
that  all  at  the  table  became  alarmed  for  him,  his  face  was  so 
red.  He  recovered  in  an  instant,  and  explained  that  he  had 
carelessly  almost  swallowed  a  bone. 

The  Major  found  it  out  of  taste  for  the  wine-merchapt  lo 
have  allowed  himself  to  be  made  a  candidate  for  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  by  the  government  especially,  against  such  a  man 
as  Weidmann.  Erich  became  attentive  as  he  heard  this  man 
mentioned  again.  A  respectful  pause  aln-ays  took  place  when 
his  name  occurred  in  conversation :  but  the  Doctor  remarked 
that  it  was  evident  that  the  Wine-count  only  wished  to  satisfy 
his  ambition  for  court  favor  by  doing  so;  and  as  he  had 
appeared  in  the  papers  as  a  supporter  of  the  government,  he 
would  attain  that  object,  although  he  knew  he  would  be  de- 
feated in  the  election. 

"Now,  Herr  Priest,"  he  asked  immediately,  "  which  candi- 
date will  the  clergy  support  ?" 

The  Priest,  a  tall  slender  man  with  white  hair  and  remark- 
ably bright  eyes,  which  looked  out  from  beneath  his  heavy  eye- 
bro\vs  sharply  yet  quietly,  united  dignity  and  cleverness  in  his 
deportment.  He  would  willingly  have  remained  wlent,  hut 
now — moving  his  left  hand  and  placing  his  thumb  and  fore- 
finger together — he  said  that  there  could  be  no  objection  to  the 
civil  qualifications  of  Weidmann. 

The  Doctor  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  ivith  this  evasive 
reply ;  but  the  Major,  with  much  earnestness,  extolled  the 
noble  character  of  Weidmann,  who  must  win.  The  Major 
always  spoke  vehemently,  and  his  fece  became  purple  to  the 
roots  of  his  white  hair,  not  only  when  obliged  to  address  his 
neighbor,  but  when  the  whole  table  listened. 

"You  speak  likeabrother  Freemason,"   said  the  Doctor  to 

The  Major  looked  grimly  at  him,  and  shook  his  head,  to  let 
him  know  that  such  matters  should  not  be  lightly  spoken  of; 
but  yet  he  said  nothing. 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  explained,  with  great  freedom,  that 
although  he  was  a  tax-paying  citizen  of  this  country,  he  did  not  ' 
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vote ;  he  was  accustomed  to  progressive  ideas,  and  considered 
himself  and  family  only  as  guests  in  Gerniany. 

Erich  and  the  Doctor  glanced  at  each  other,  and' then  looked 
at  Koland.  What  would  become  of  a  child  who  is  told,  "  The 
state  in  which  you  live  has  no  concern  with  you  ?" 

The  Doctor  had  begun  early  to  make  fun  of  the  Major,  and 
kept  it  up.  The  Doctor,  who  was  known  and  liked  as  a  jovial 
fellow,  had  been  steadily  since  morning  as  good-natured  as 
one  who  has  just  risen  from  a  well-supplied  table  ;  and  so  his 
tone  was  singularly  lively,  and  bore  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
.iwkward  bearing  of  the  Major,  who  willingly  let  the  pleasantry 
proceed.  He  seemed  to  hold  it  as  a  man's  duty  to  serve  his 
neighbor  passively,  and  his  face  always  appeared  to  say, 
"  Children,  be  jolly— at  my  expense  too,  if  you  like." 

In  the  mean  time  the  Priest  stood  firmly  by  the  down-trodden 
Major ;  but  it  was  hard  to  say  if  he  did  not  do  so  simply  to  keep 
the  fun  going,  for  the  Major  smiled  yet  more  pleasantly  at  his 
assistance,  directed  as  it  was  against  the  man  who  had  assailed 
him.  The  Priest  always  spoke  at  first  as  if  half  inclined  not  to 
talk  seriously,  but  when  he  found  himself  in  the  full  current 
of  his  speech,  he  let  his  arrows  fly  in  all  directions,  without  for 
an  instant  losing  his  clerical  demeanor,  or  failing  for  an  instant 
to  preserve  his  exquisitely  courtly  manners,  or  the  graceful 
gestures  of  his  delicate  hands.  Miss  Perini's  eyes  always 
seemed  to  expand  and  feast  on  his  clerical  aspect,  when  she 
looked  at  him,  and  listened  to  him  with  her  eyes.  But  she 
could  not  help  being  disagreeably  impressed  when  he,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  manners  of  the  snuff-taking  clergy,  took 
out  his  blue  linen  handkerchief,  and,  rolling  it  into  a  ball, 
waved  it  about.  She  breathed  more  freely  when  he  put  the 
IjIuc  cloth  in  his  pocket  again. 

On  the  other  hand.  Miss  Perini  preserved  an  agreeable  pa- 
.tience  toward  the  constrained  and  awkward  manners  of  the 
Doctor,  who  always  dealt  with  her  as  a  sort  of  member  of  the 
faculty;  and,  in  fact,  she  was  not  (vithout  some  medical  knowl- 
edi^e.  He  had  a  peculiar  respect  for  her,  as  she  had  never 
asked  his  advice  in  any  little  illness.  She  lived  very  abstemi- 
ously, and  found  but  very  little  enjoyment  in  the  great  gather- 
ings and  sumptuous  feasts  given  to  the  friends  of  the  house, 
She  had  hardly  any  wants ;  -she  was  a  being  who  only  existed  to 
serve  and  please  others.  Doctor  Richard,  as  a  physician  skil- 
ful and  much  sought  after,  did  not  need  to  stand  on  ceremony; 
he  was  moreover  the  amiable  and  recognized  tyrant  of  the  whole 
neighborhood,  and  particularly  of  the  house  of  Sonnenkamp. 
He  was  talkative  at  table  ;  and  was  able  to  be  so,  from  the  fact 
that  the  less  he  ate  the  more  industriously  he  drank.  He 
praised  the   wines,   and   knew    them   ad    from    their   earliest 
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stage  to  their  maturity.  He  asked  for  one  which  he  particu- 
larly liked,  and  Sotinenkamp  had  it  brought.  The  Doctor  pro- 
nounced it  "wild"  yet. 

At  many  a  dish,  Sonnenkamp  looked  doubtfully  at  the  Doctor; 
but  the  Doctor  would  cry  out,  coming  to  his  aid : 

"  Eat  it  1  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  it !" 

"  Drinking,  I  guess,  would  suit  some  people  better  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  world,"  laughed  Sonnenkamp. 

"  It's  a  pity,"  cried  the  Doctor,  "  that  you  didn't  know  the 
precious  youdi  who  once  uttered  the  great  truth,  that  '  the 
greatest  pity  in  this  world  is,  that  you  can't  drink  what  yon 

Then  turning  to  Erich,  he  said : 

"  Your  friend  Prancken  doesn't  speak  very  well  of  our  Rhine 
districts ;  but  this  is  only  the  result  of  the  universal  acclimating 
catarrh,  which  everybody  must  go  through  among  us.  I  hope 
you  will  get  rid  of  it  more  quickly  than  people  generally  da 
Look  at  such  a  bottle  of  wine — all  that  poetry,  that  the  drama, 
that  art  conjure  up  before  us  to  give  us  emotions — all  that  is  in 
this  bottle.  The  drinker  knows  that  he  is  not  an  ordinary  beast 
of  burden;  he  not  only  knows  the  beauty  which  is  here  corked 
up,  but  doesn't  need  to  know  it,  for  he  feels  it ;  he  becomes,  in 
fact,  full  of  beauty." 

"  If  there  were  only  no  adulteration,"  said  the  Architect. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  Doctor,  loudly.  "  In  old  times,  in- 
stances of  drunkenness  were  very  rare  about  here,  and  now  they 
are  quite  common— ail  owing  to  the  spirits  they  put  in.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  wine  ?"  said  he,  turning  again  to 
Erich,  and  referring  to  him,  as  if,  by  common  consent,  he  pre- 
lided  at  the  feast. 

"Not  yet." 

"And  yet  you  have  probably  made  a  good  many  drinkinj; 
songs.  You  always  say  in  them :  '  Come,  fill  up  your  glasses,, 
and  drink,  my  boys,  for  jolly  we've  been,  and  Jolly  we'll  be. 
And  when  the  gentlemen  have  drunk  up  their  first  botde,  they 
can't  stand  any  longer  on  their  poetical  feet," 

A  glance  at  Roland  seemed  to  bring  the  Doctor  to  his  senses. 
It  was  not  right  to  draw  Erich  into  the  sport  so  soon.  He  there- 
fore turned  the  conversation,  and  gave  Erich,  whom  with  great 
urbanity  he  called  "  my  worthy  colleague,"  the  opportunity  of 
telhng  many  entertaming  stories  of  his  University  and  soldier 
life  The  Major  nodded  his  satisfaction ;  he  was  left  at  peace 
by  the  interest  which  Erich's  anecdotes  aw'akened,  and  could 
now,  without  feanng  any  interruption,  attack  his  food  and  drink. 
He  loosened  his  uniform  under  his  napkin,  which  he  had  tied  by 
the  corners  around  his  neck.  "  It's  a  good  thing  that  Frilulcin 
Milch  laid  out  a  nice  white  vest,  fit  to  be  seen,"  thought  he, 
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The  Major  had  the  best  understanding  with  the  s 
had  only  to  give  the  wink  to  Joseph,  the  favorite,  and  he  knew 
what  was  wanted.  So,  while  the  wine  was  being  changed,  Joseph 
would  always  hastily  fill  the  Major's  glass  with  burgundy  from  a 
shining  crystal  fiask  into  which  it  had  been  poured. 

But  now  the  Major  stopped  drinking  too.  The  conversation 
had  taken  a  happy  turn  while  Erich  spoke  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention for  the  care  of  those  who  had  been  wounded  in  the 
war. ,  That  was  a  point  on  which  the  Priest,  the  Doctor,  and  the 
soldier  could  unite  their  interests,  and  for  a  while  a  mutually 
satisfactory  conversation  reigned  at  the  table. 

The  Major  i-emarked,  in  a  deep  voice,  that  men  who  will  not 
nrime  themselves  were  at  the  bottom  of  this,  as  of  all  other  hu- 
n-iane  movements.  The  Doctor  told  Erich — speaking  in  a  low 
tione,  as  was  his  custom— how  the  Major  attributed  everything 
ppod  that  took  place  in  the  world  to  the  Freemasons,  and  conse- 
r:juently  that  Erich,  -f  he  wished  to  remain  in  his  good  graces, 
should  never  say  anything  against  Masonry. 

The  whole  table  listened  with  great  attention  as  Erich  said 
that  we  ought  to  be  proud  that  such  a  movement,  based  on  the 
love  of  humanity,  had  taken  its  rise  in  our  century;  and  even 
the  Priest  nodded  as  Erich  added  that  the  Christian  religion, 
in  affirming  itself  up  to  its  duties  to  the  sick,  had  attained  an 
elevation  so  pure  and  great  that  no  former  age  and  no  other 
benevolence  had  ever  reached  it. 

Roland  was  happy,  as  he  saw  with  what  interest  they  all  re- 
garded Erich — he  was  making  them  his  friends. 

They  rose  from  the  table  quietly.  Something  like  a  blessing 
had  been  said  over  the  food.  The  Priest  prayed  siiently,  and 
the-  Major  came  up  to  Erich  and  clasped  his  hand  somewhat 
roughly,  saying  in  a  suppressed  voice: 

"  You're  ready  for  it :   you  must  learn  the  signs  yet." 

Erich  was  so  excited  that  he  hardly  heard  what  the  old  man 
s.-iid,  although  the  Major  had  expressed  his  deepest  feeling  in 
'  cknowledging  him  as  a  brother  Mason. 

"  See,"  cried  the  Doctor,  overflowing  with  spirits,  "  our 
Major's  hair  has  become  whiter !" 

And  in  fact  it  appeared  so,  for  the  Major's  face  was  generally 
so  red  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  deepen  its  shade  at  all;  but 
now,  by  reason  of  the  wine  and  the  conversation,  it  appeared  so 
much  redder  that  his  hair  seemed  whiter  by  contrast. 

"The  Major's  hair  has  grown  whiter,"  they  all  cried;  and 
the  smile  that  always  played  upon  his  lips  grew  to  broad 
laughter. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  OUTER  WORLD. 

HARDLY  had  he  risen  from  the  table,  wheti  the  Doctor  was 
informed  that  several  patients  were  waiting  to  see  him ; 
for  it  was  known  that  he  dined  at  the  V ilia  on  Sundays.  He 
hastily  took  a  cigar  from  Sonnenkamp,  and  told  Erich  that  he 
would  like  to  have  him  accompany  him,  as  he  had  something  to 
say  to  him.  He  said  this  in  a  matter-of-course  way,  as  if  certain 
of  being  obeyed. 

As  they  came  to  the  corner,  the  Doctor  extended  his  hand  to 
Erich,  saying,  heartily  : 

"  I  was  a  pupil  of  your  grandfather,  and  knew  your  iathcr  .at 
the  University." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it ;    but  why  didn't  you  tell  me  so  at  first  ?" 
The  Doctor  looked  at  him  a  minute,  from  head  to  foot,  then 
he  laid  both  hands  on  his  shoulders,  and  said,  shaking  his  head, 
but  in  a  hearty  tone  : 

"  I  mistook  you.  1  believed  that  the  race  of  idealists  had 
died  out.  You  are  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  but  not  of  shrewdness. 
Dear  Doctor-Captain,  what  good  would  it  do  to  Jet  the  people 
yonder  know  how  we  were  connected?  And  then  you  want  to 
live  with  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  too." 
"Why  not?" 

"  The  man  could  not  cry  if  he  wanted  to  ;  and  you—?" 
"Well,  and  1?" 

"Your  tear-glands  fill  at  every  emotion.  While  you  were 
speaking  of  your  father  there — of  the  great  care  of  the  sick — You 
have  a  talent  for  hypochondria." 

Erich  was  disturbed.  This  way  of  being  looked  at  was  new  to 
him  ;  but  before  he  could  answer,  the  Doctor  cried  out  to  t  he 
group  of  peasants,  who  were  waiting  for  him  at  the  entrani;e  ot 
the  porter's  lodge  : 

"  ril  come  in  a  minute  !  .  .  .  Wait  here  for  me,  I'll  be  bat  l 
presently,"  said  he  to  Erich,  and  went  toward  the  group  of  men 
who  all  took  off  their  hats  and  caps.  He  spoke  to  one  and  an- 
other of  them,  and  wrote  prescriptions  on  some  slips  of  paper 
which  he  rested  on  the  back  of  a  broad-shouldered  man,  and 
gave  them  to  some,  while  to  others  he  only  gave  oral  advice. 

Erich  stood  and  looked  at  the  scene,  while  he  thought  that  in 
fiict  he  was  without  shrewdness ;  but  a  deep  feeling  of  happiness 
came  over  him  as  he  thought  that  his  father  and  grandfather 
had  here  sent  him  a  new  friend.  An  uncomprehended,  unmeas- 
ured inheritance  seemed  to  be  awaiting  him  everywhere,  like 
a  harvest  ready  for  the  sickle.  He  looked  at  the  house  and  the 
great  display  of  wealth,  with  a  new  feeling.     He  was  not  poor. 
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The  Doctor  returned,  and  said,  pleasantly : 

"  Now  I'm  at  liberty.  Count  Wolfsgarten  spoke  about  you, 
but  gave  me  a  false  impression.  No  matter !  Everybody, 
standing  in  his  own  horizon,  sees  only  his  own  rainbow.  1  only 
wanted  to  say  that  all  that  they're  doing  for  you  is  hardly 
paying  interest ;  for  no  one  ever  did  more  good  to  others 
than  your  grandfather  and  father.  Now,  let  me  take  a  good 
look  at  you,  I  saw  you  years  ago,  when  you  were  coupled  with 
the  Prince." 

The  Doctor  stepped  away  from  him,  and  continued ; 

"  The  crossing  is  good.  Father  of  Huguenot  blood— mother 
genuine  German,  fair,  delicate — correct  mixture  of  nationalities. 
Ccime  here,  under  the  trees.  Will  you  allow  me  a  short  and 
quick  diagnosis  ?'' 

Erich  smiled,  for  the  whole  way  in  which  the  Doctor  reviewed 
and  disposed  of  him  was  in  the  highest  degree  strange,  and  yet 

Knocking  off  the  ashes  of  his  cigar  against  a  twig,  the  Doctor 

"  Can  you  have  daily  intercourse  with  a  person  without  es- 
teeming or  loving  him  at  all.'" 

"  I've  never  tried  it,  but  I  believe  I  cannot ;  but  such  work 
injures  the  soul." 

"  I  expected  that  answer.  For  my  part,  I  believe  what 
Lessing  said  :  '  It  is  better  to  associate  with  bad  men  than  to 
live  away  from, all  men.'     May  I  ask  another  question  ?" 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  proceeded  : 

"  Have  you  ever  experienced  ingratitude  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  done  anything  to  deserve  gratitude. 
It's-  even  a  question  whether  we  have  a  right  to  deinand  thank- 
fuliness,  when  all  that  we  do  for  others  is  done  for  our  own 
pleasure." 

"Good,  good — knew  it !  Only  one  more.  Do  you  believe 
in    total  depravity ;  and  if  so,  since  when  ?" 

"  If  by  that  word  you  mean  the  conscious  wish  to  injure 
others,  I  do  not  beheve  in  it ;  for  I'm  convinced  that  all  crime 
is  only  a  spreading  of  the  boundaries  of  the  natural  impulse  of 
self-preservation,  but  a  spreading  brought  about  by  racans  of 
'sophistry  or  passion.  Perhaps  belief  in  total  depravity  is  only 
belief  in  passion." 

The  Doctor  nodded  several  times,  and  said ; 

"  Now  one  more  question.     Are  you  sensitive — touchy  F" 

"  I  might  appeal  to  your  friendly  questioning  as  a  proof  that 

Tlie  Doctor  threw  aivay  his  cigar,  which  was  not  yet  smoked 
"Pardon  me,  I  made  a  mistake.     My  last  question  has  yet 
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another  to  follow  it.  But  now  really  to  finish  :  Does  it  surprise 
you  to  find  a  well-dressed  and  well-spoken  man  or  woman 
to  lie  simply  a  ninny  ?  And  do  you  allow  yourself  to  take  such 
people  for  fools,  and  don't  you  think  they  have  reasons  for  their 
conduct  and  understand  other  people's  reasons  too  ?" 

In  spite  of  Erich's  good-nature,  his  patience  was  at  last  ex- 
hausted, and  he  said,  not  without  some  sign  of  irritation,  that 
he  had  "  gone  through  several  singular  examinations  here 
already,  but  this  last  one  was  the  most  surprising." 

"  You'll  probably  understand  it  someday,"  said  the  Doctor  in 
a  low  tone,  while  he  took  Erich's  hand  hastily,  for  he  saw  Mia-. 
Perini  coming  down  the  road,  and  went  to  jom  her 

The  company  met  again  at  the  fountain,  chatted  awhile,  and 
then  separated.  The  Priest  and  the  Major  asked  Erich  to  ii  it 
them,  and  the  Doctor  asked  Sonnenkamp  if  Erich  and  Roland 
might  not  accompany  him  on  his  round  of  Msits  Sonnenkamp 
seemed  disturbed  to  see  Rohnd  so  brought  into  connection 
with  Erich,  but  consented.  Ench  got  into  the  carriage  uith 
the  Doctor,  and  Roland  took  bis  sLat  b>  the  coachman,  who 
gave  him  the  reins. 

The  day  was  fresh  and  full  of  fra^'rance  Bells  rang  ai  d 
larks  sang. 

They  went  to  a  village  ly  ng  inHnd  In  a  girdcn  where 
lilacs  were  blooming  they  heird  i  be'iutiful  quartette  sung  b^ 
men.  In  an  enclosed  place  under  the  lindens  joung  men  and 
boys  were  engaged  in  athletic  sports 

Erich  could  not  keep  from  saving  "  Oh  beautiful,  glorious 
Germany  I  This  is  life!  This  is  our  life'  To  build  up  'he 
soul  with  song  and  the  bod\  Hith  lust\  motion,  this  mike;  » 
people  strong  and  beautiful,  and  honor  and  Iieedom  must  Ijl 
come  its  own.  Everything  glorious  belongs  to  us  ts  fuUj  is  it 
did  to  the  classical  world !" 

The  Doctor  laid  his  hand  softlj  on  Erich's  kn^e  and  lookin  :; 
at  him  earnestly  said  that  if  Erich  should  remain  here  he  wnul  d 
like  to  make  him  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  rca.l 
Rhine  life ;  and  he  must  not  draw  hasty  conclusions  if  he  should 
tind  much,  both  in-doors  and  out,  that  would  be  distasteful 
to  him. 

"  And  if  you  can  {1  believe  that  you  alone  are  able  to  do  it, 
and  if  you  can't,  I  give  it  up  entirely) — if  you  can  give  the  boy 
in  front  of  us  pleasure  not  simply  in  that  which  he  has,  but 
also  in  that  which  he  has  not,  in  the  great  life  of  the  people 
and  of  society,  then  you  will  have  done  a  work  which  is  worth 
the  trouble  of  living.  The  chief  point,  however,  is  that  during 
this  time  you  must  have  courage  to  wish  for  nothing  for  your- 
self; otherwise  you  will  not  receive  the  blessing.  Thus  1  under- 
stand the  saying,   'Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God' — ■!   mean. 
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seek  first  the  life  of  truth  and  love,  and  all  the  rest  will  come  to 
you.      Roland,"    said  he,  interrupting  himself,   "stop  here." 

The  Doctor  alighted  from  the  carriage  and  entered  a  small 
but  pretty  house,  Erich  and  Roland  went  into  the  gymnasium- 
giounds.  They  were  at  first  looked  at  shyly,  but  when  Erich 
showed  a  young  fellow  how  to  perform  an  exercise  well  that  he 
was  doing  unskilfully,  and  when  he  took  off  hts  coat  and  swung 
backward  and  forward  on  the  bars,  they  all  became  more  at  ease. 
Roland  tried  a  few  exercises,  but  did  not  succeed,  and  Erich  told 
him  they  would  become  easy  by  practice;  hut  it  was  unfortu- 
nate that  he  must  do  them  alone,  for  it  was  much  more  lively 
and  beneficial  when  one  has  competition. 

A  servant  came  and  called  Erich  and  Roland  to  the  house 
where  the  Doctor  had  alighted.  Just  as  the  physician  was 
coming  out  of  the  house,  the  church-bell  tolled.  AH  the  by- 
istanders  removed  their  hats ;  even  the  Doctor  did  so  too,  and 
said: 

"  A  mortal  is  dead.  The  man  has  lived  his  years, — he  was 
seventy-two  years  old ;  and  yesterday,  on  his  death-bed,  he  found 
comfort  in  the  recollection  of  a  little  good  deed.  In  the  famine 
year  1S17  he  was  wandering  as  a  journeyman  cooper  over 
Lunenburg  heath — he  always  called  it  Hamburg  heath.  At 
that  time  there  were  no  roads,  and  at  last,  after  wandering 
about  for  hours  he  found  a  miserable  cabin,  and  children  in  it 
crying  for  bread.  He  had  nothing  but  some  dried  eels  in 
a  tin  box^  and  a  little  bread.  He  gave  it  all  to  the  children, 
who  ate  it  and  were  satisfied.  '  Do  you  see,'  said  he  to  me  only 
yesterday — '  do  you  see,  that  always  does  me  good,  and  I  am 
gliid  that  1  was  able  to  make  the  children  happy,  and  they 
haven't  forgotten  either,  that  a  stranger  once  gave  them  some- 
thing to  eat.'  Is  it  not  a  beautiful  thing  that  a  man  can  refresh 
hr.mself  with  the  remembrance  of  one  good  deed  ?  He  has 
srjffered  much,  and  death  is  a  deliverance  for  him.  Yes,  young 
n  lan,  this  is  the  world.  Out  here  all  is  blossoming,  and  men 
1  .re  singing,  and  exercising,  and  joking,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
man  is  dying.  .  .  Pah  I"  said  he,  manning  himself,  "I  didn't 
bring  you  to  a  funeral.  Roland,  drive  through  the  whole  town 
and  stop  at  the  last  house."     Then  turning  to  Erich,  he  said: 

"  We're  riding  toward  cheerful  poverty,  and  you  shall  see 
something  jolly.  The  man  is  a  poor  vine-dresser,  has  seven 
children,  four  sons  and  three  daughters ;  and,  in  all  their  poverty, 
they  are  the  joUiest  mortals  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  the  joUiest  of  them  all  is  the  old  man.  His  right  name  is 
Piper,  but,  because  he  sings  with  his  children  just  as  often  as  he 
can,  and  has  taught  them  to  sing  pretty  well,  he  is  called  the 
Seven -Piper." 

They  went  toward  the  house.     The  daughtei-s  were  sitting  be- 
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fore  the  door,  and  the  sons  were  at  the  gymnasium.  The  Seven- 
Piper  appeared  immediately,  and  said  somebody  ought  to  go  for 
his  sons.     Then  the  Doctor  aslced  him  how  he  was. 

"  Ah,  dear  Doctor,"  rung  oDt  the  answer,  "  it  always  happexis 
that  my  youngest  has  the  best  voice."  Then  turning  to  Roland, 
he  continued : 

"  Yes,  young  master,  I  make  my  children  rich  too.  Each 
one  of  them  receives  his  hundred  or  two  hundred  songs  for  his 
inheritance ;  and  if  they  can't  get  through,  the  world  with  that 
capital,  they're  good  for  nothing  " 

The  sons  came  and  struck  up  a  merry  son^  so  that  the  Doc- 
tor and  Roland  were  overflowmg  with  delight  and  Erich,  «lio 
quickly  caught  the  melody,  sanj,  w  th  tnem 

The  old  man  nodded  to  h  m   and  at  th     conclusion  of  the 

"  You  know  how  to  sing  too   S  r 

The  Doctor  always  had  a  hottle  m  his  c-irmge,  and  now  he 
brought  it  out,  and  all  were  in  high  spirits,  and  the  Seven-Pipei 
explained  particularly  to  Roland  that  the  best  thing  in  the  world 
is  to  be  healthy  and  make  music  for  one's  self. 

The  Doctor  took  his  departure,  and,  as  evening  was  coming 
on,  Roland  and  Erich  left  the  house  with  light  hearts.  The  two 
eldest  boys  accompanied  them  to  the  shore,  and,  unfastening 
the  boat,  took  them  toward  Villa  Eden. 

The  river  was  wonderfully  still  and  clear,  and  mirrored  the 
red  clouds  of  evening.  Erich  sat  quiet  and  alone.  He  had 
a  happy  hour,  having  no  thoughts,  and  yet  having  everything. 
Roland's  oar  kept  time  to  those  of  the  Seven-Piper's  sons ;  then 
they  let  the  boat  float  along  noiselessly  with  the  tide. 

The  stars  were  shining  when  they  reached  the  Villa. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  RICH  YOUKG   MAN. 

THE  Architect  came  for  Roland  in  the  morning,  and  took 
him  to  the  ruined  castle,  to  make  drawings  under  his 
direction.  Herr  Sonnenkamp  reminded  Erich  of  his  promise 
to  visit  the  Priest,  and  shortly  after  he  had  seen  Miss  Perini  re- 
turning from  Mass,  Erich  set  out. 

The  parsonage  lay  behind  a  little  garden,  itself  singularly 
quiet  even  in  this  quiet  village.  It  almost  seemed  to  Erich,  as 
he  stood  at  the  entrance,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a 
loud  noise  in  the  house,  it  looked  so  peaceful ;  and  had  not  the 
door-bell  rang  so  loudly,  and  two  Pomeranian  dogs  barked  so 
testily,  he  would  easily  have  believed  it. 
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Tlie  housekeeper  silenced  the  dogs,  and  asked  Erich  to  go  up 
siairs.    He  seemed  to  be  expected. 

Erich  found  the  Priest  in  a  sunny  room  devoid  of  ornament. 
He  was  sitting  at  a  table,  holding  a  book  in  his  left  hand,  while 
his  right  lay  on  a  globe  which  stood  on  a  little  pedestal  before 
him. 

"  You  find  me  busied  with  the  world,"  said  the  Priest,  as  he 
held  out  his  hand  to  Erich,  and  requested  him  to  be  seated  on 
the  sofa,  over  which  hung  a  picture  of  St.  Boromseus,  which 
H-as  much  better  in  intention  than  execution. 

There  was  an  air  of  comfort  and  peace  in  the  room ; — an  un- 
assumingness  and  modesty,  that  asked  nothing  but  to  be  shut 
up  alone  for  days  and  hours  in  quiet  thought.  There  were  two 
canary-birds,  who  wished  to  express  their  joy  at  the  stranger's 
visit ;  but  when  the  ghostly  father  bade  them  be  silent,  they 
obeyed  as  if  by  magic,  and  looked  inquiringly  at  Erich. 

The  Priest  put  out  his  delicate  hand  and  drew  the  globe 
nearer  to  him,  telling  Erich  that  he  had  been  tracing  the  course 
ofa  missionary  on  it. 

"You  are  probably  no  friend  of  missions?"  he  asked  im- 
mediately. 

"  I  regard  them,"  answered  Erich,  "as  one  of  the  first  steps 
toward  civilizing  the  world  ;  and  missionaries  accomplish  a  great 
work  by  means  of  what  they  call  the  Holy  Book,  for  they 
spread  the  knowledge  of  written  language  everywhere,  and  thus, 
to  a  certain  extent,  free  the  languages  of  nations  from-<heir  in- 
organic condition,  and  make  them  organic." 

The  Priest  closed  the  book  that  was  lying  open  before  him, 
folded  his  hands  in  a  certain  patronizing  way,  which  was  how- 
ever the  natural  result  of  the  habits  of  his  profession  ;  and  then 
s?,id,  as  he  laid  the  tips  of  his  fingers  together,  that  he  had 
ht?ard  very  favorable  reports  of  Erich,  and  from  his  own  experi- 
ice  he  had  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  men  who  had  changed 
heir  vocation  from  conviction.  It  was  true,  that  frivolousness 
md  dissatisfaction  were  often  the  prime  movers  of  such  things, 
but  where  this  was  not  the  case,  it  was  right  to  attribute  them 
to  some  deep  love  of  truth. 

Erich  thanked  him,  and  added  that  the  dignity  of  a  calling 
did  not  lie  in  outward  distinction,  but  in  being  broadly,  uni- 
versally human,  which  is  possible  in  every  vocation. 

"  Very  just,"  answered  the  Priest,  stretching  out  his  hand  as 
if  in  mild  blessing.  "  Therefore  the  clerical  profession  is  the 
highest  for  it  seeks  not  gain,  not  pleasure,  not  fame,  but  only 
that  which  you,  I  know  not  why,  call  the  universally  human, 
whereas  its  correct  name  is  simply  the  Divine." 

A  certain  humility  and  reluctance  to  oppose  any  contradic- 
tion came  over  Erich,  as  he  heard  the  Priest  state  his  objection 
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so  mildly.  After  thai  word,  it  seemed  as  though  a  holy  rest  had 
taken  possession  of  the  room.  No  sound  came  from  the  outer 
world.     It  was  as  if  all  connection  with  it  had  heeri  severed. 

From  the  window  they  looked  beyond  the  park  and  Villa,  far 
away  over  the  stream.  The  Priest  noticed  how  delighted  ]->ich 
was  with  the  beauty  of  the  prospect,  and  said ; 

"Yes,  Herr  Sonnenkemp  has  laid  out  all  this  for  his  own 
pleasure;  but  the  beauty  is  also  ours.  It  is  only  when  I  have  to 
serve  my  flock,  that  I  leave  this  house." 

"  And  do  you  never  feel  lonesome  in  the  country?" 

"  Oh  no :  I  have  myself,  and  my  Lord  and  God  has  me.  And 
as  to  the  world— I  had  more  of  it  in  the  great  city.  My  parish , 
my  church,  my  house — whatever  else,  exists  is  not  for  me," 

A  recollection  ol  his  early  years  came  back  to  Erich,  and  hf 
told  the  Priest  how,  in  the  midst  of  the  jovial  life  of  the 
garrison,  the  thought  had  come  over  him  that  he  was  called  to 
the  clerical  profession ;  but  he  could  not  take  it  without  believ- 
ing in  revelation. 

"Yes,  yes;  no  one  can  give  himself  belief,  but  he  can 
and  must  give  himself  humility,  and  the  grace  of  faith  will 
follow." 

The  Priest  laid  this  down  as  if  it  were  a  mathematical  axiom, 
and  Erich  answered  quietly : 

"  Everybody  obtains  his  stock  of  feeling  and  thought  like  his 
mother- tongue,  from  without.  Might  it  not  also  be  said  that 
the  soul  acquires  a  language  which  has  a  tone  of  outer  life, 
but  which  represents  itself  under  the  forrn  of  religion  and  habit  ? — 
which  will  not  be  uprooted,  and  if  it  is  genuine  cannot  be, 
for,  in  the  origin  of  it,  root  and  ground  are  one." 

"  Have  you  studied  the  mystics?"  asked  the  Priest. 

"But  slightly.  I  only  meant  to  say  that  all  real  opposites 
must  be  able  to  unite  in  something  unattainable  and  incompre- 
hensible. 

Again  a  holy  silence  took  possession  of  the  chamber,  in  which 
breathed  two  men,  each  seeking  to  serve  his  highest  ideal  in 
his  own  way. 

"You  are  at  the  age,"  began  the  Priest,  "at  which  youn^ 
gentlemen  begin  to  think  of  marrying ;  and,  as  is  the  fashion 
now,  of  marrying  a  girl  with  money — much  money — very  mucii 
money.  You  look  so  true-hearted,  that,  though  I  might  do 
otherwise,  I  will  ask  you  plainly :  Is  it  true  that  you  are  courting 
Miss  Sonnenkamp  ?" 

"  I  ?"  said  Erich,  in  astonishment — "  I  ?" 

"Yes,  you  !" 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Erich,  in  a  clear  voice,  recovering  from 
the  shock  he  had  received — "  I  thank  you  for  asking  me  that 
now.     You  know  I  am  not  of  your  Churci:." 
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"  And  Miss  Sonnenkamp  is  of  our  Church,  and  it  would  be 

"I  wasn't  thinking  of  that,"  said  Erich,  interrupting  him. 
"  Wonderful ;  what  tests  1  have  to  undergo  1  Firet  an  insolent 
Cavalier,  then  a  Nobleman,  then  a  Military-man,  then  a 
Doctor ;  and  now  I  find  myself  in  the  clerical  sieve." 

"  I  don't  understand." 

"  Ahj  yes,"  began  Erich;  "and  I  tell  you— I  trust  the 
nobleness  of  your  mild  and  spiritual  lace  ;  and  so  I  confess  that 
as  I  look  at  you,  I  admire  the  unbroken  unity  of  your  life, 
which  the  Catholic  law  of  celibacy  puts  under  the  form  of  a 
dogma,  and  I  allow  myself  to  say  that  I  arrive  at .  the  same  re- 
sult through  reason  instead  of  dogma.  1  tell  you  that  he  who 
wishes  to  live  his  ideal  Ufe,  be  he  artist,  scholar,  or  priest,  can 
have  no  family.  He  must  renounce  such  joys,  and,  living  alone 
in  himself,  accomplish  his  mission  in  steady  devotion  to  his 

"  Divisus  est!  di-visus  est!"  cried  out  the  Priest.  "  The  holy- 
apostle  Paul  says  that  he  who  is  married  is  divided  ;  and  yet 
more  divided,  if  he  has  the  fate  of  children.  The  Priest  has  no 
fate." 

A  smile  passed  over  his  face,  as  he  continued  ; 

"Think  of  a  minister  married  to  a  quarrelsome  woman — 
there  are  peaceable  women,  mild  and  self-sacrificing ;  but  there 
certainly  are,  also,  quarrelsome  ones— and  now,  shall  the  Priest 
rise  in  the  pulpit,  and  speak  the  word  of  peace  and  love,  when, 
an  hour  before,  brawling  and  insult — " 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and  musingly  laid  the  forefinger  of  his 
left  hand  on  his  lips;  forherecoliected  that  hebad  strayed  from 
Mis  object.  Had  not  Miss  Perini  informed  him  that  Erich  had 
been  in  the  convent  before  he  came  here  ?  He  looked  wonder- 
ingiy  at  Erich.  Was  it  his  shrewdness,  or  genuine  enthusiasm, 
that  had  so  diverted  him  from  directly  investigating  the  afiair? 
He  hoped,  probably,  to  arrive  at  his  object  another  way ;  for,  in 
an  unembarrassed,  but  nevertheless  watchful  manner,  he  asked  if 
Erich  really  thought  that  he  would  be  able  to  educate  such  a 
boy  as  Roland,  from  such  a  standpoint  as  his  ? 

As  Erich  said  yes,  the  Priest  asked  again  : 
"  And  what  would  you  give  him  first,  and  above  all  else  ?" 
"To  sum  it  up  briefly,"  answered  Erich,  "I  wish  to  make 
Roland  pleased  with  the  world.  If  he  is  so,  he  will  give  the 
world  pleasure  ;  1  mean,  he  wiU  wish  to  benefit  it.  If  I  teach 
him  to  despise  the  world,  to  think  life  a  small  thing,  it  will  re- 
sult in  his  abusing  it,  and  the  power  that  has  been  given  him 
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Do  you  know  what  wealth  is  ?  I'll  tell  you.  Wealth  is  a 
^'rcat  temptation — perhaps  tlie  greatest  of  our  age.  Wealth  is 
a  force  of  nature,  perhaps  the  wildest,  most  untamable  and  dif- 
ficult to  master.  Wealth  is  a  brute  force,  which  nothing  but 
Almighty  God  can  rule.  Wealth  is  below  the  brute,  because  no 
brute  has  more  strength  than  is  inherent  to  its  own  constitution. 
Man  alone  can  be  rich,  can  possess  what  he  is  not,  and  what 
can  outlive  his  children  and  children's  children.  But  here  is 
the  misfortune :  he  who  takes  so  much  from  the  world,  lays  up 
harm  to  his  soul.  I  have  tried  to  make  this  house  and  this  boy 
acknowledge,  at  least  before  every  meal,  that  what  they  enjoy  so 
plenteously  is  only  given  to  them.  Do  you  believe  that  this  boy 
of  whom  we  are  speaking,  and  this  house,  can  be  set  right,  except 
by  the  power  of  religion  ?  A  prayer  before  you  sit  down  at  meat 
is  a  recognition,  an  acknowledgment,  that  you  have  some  one  to 
thank  for  what  you  enjoy.  That  takes  away  the  pride  of  vain- 
glory, and  gives  the  humility  which  leads  to  giving  others  that 
which  is  given  to  one's  self.  Only  where  there  is  fear  of  the  Lord 
— yes,  fear — is  there  the  blessed  feeling  of  his  almighty  protection. 
On  tiie  table  of  this  rich  m^n,  every  day,  there  is  a*  blooming 
garland  of  flowers — what  of  that  ?  On  the  poorest  table  of  the 
most  needy  peasant  is  a  lovelier  garland,  brought  by  the  word 
of  prayer  from  the  kingdom  above  ;  and  a  satisfaction  of  the 
soul  comes  with  it,  which  makes  the  satisfaction  of  the  body  a 
blessing.  That's  only  one  thing.  Up  there  on  the  Upper 
Rhine  they  call  their  furniture  their  movables ;  and  so  it  is. 
In  our  times,  riches  are  nothing  but  movables ;  and  they  are 
always  moving  away.  Believe  me,"  said  he,  laying  his  hand  on 
Erich's  shoulder,  "  believe  me,  government  securities  are  to-day 
the  curse  of  our  world." 

"  Government  securities?  I  don't  understand  you." 
"  Yes.  It  isn't  so  easy  to  understand.  Whom  can  you  lend 
millions  to  ?  Nobody  but  the  government.  If  there  were  no 
government  securities,  there  would  be  no  one  who  could  lend  so 
much.  There  it  is  !  Once,  nobody  could  have  so  many 
millions,  for  he  could  not  invest  so  much  ;  but  now,  there  are 
these  securities,  and  the  whole  world  is  living  on  usury ;  and 
usury  is  canonically  prohibited.  Just  look  at  it !  in  old  times  the 
rich  man  had  a  quantity  of  real  estate ;  a  great  deal  of  field  and 
forest.  Then  he  was  dependent  on  God's  dear  sun,  and  when  all 
had  reached  its  full  time,  and  was  ripe  for  the  harvest,  he  gave  a 
tithe  to  the  Church.  But  now,  wealth  is  laid  away  in  fireproof  and 
burglar-proof  safes ;  not  dependent  on  sun,  wind,  and  weather, 
not  to  be  seen  by  the  world,  and  no  tenth  of  the  produce  to  be 
given,  and  only  a  little  premium,  in  the  shape  of  coupons,  to  be 
prcsanted  at  the  banker's.  The  harvest  of  the  man  who  holds 
government  securities  consists  in  cutting  coupons ;   these  are  the 
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sheaves  which  he  houses  in  his  granary.  If  the  Lord  were  to 
come  to  earth  to-day,  he  would  find  no  temples  from  which  to 
drive  the  traders  and  money-changers,  for  they  have  built 
temples  of  their  own.  Yes  ;  the  citadel  of  Zion  to  which  the 
rich  men  and  princes  flee  for  safety  to-day  is  the  Bank  of 
England  1  Did  you  ever  reflect  on  what  will  be  the  fate  of 
humanity  and  governments,  if  this  increasing  of  the  national- 
debt  goes  on  at  this  rate  ?  Surely  not !  The  whole  earth  will  be 
one  great  hypothecation,  pawned  to  whom  ?  By  him  who  lends 
long,  but  will  some  day  demand  his  reckoning.  A  general  con- 
flagration wi!l  come,  against  which  no  safes  are  proof — a  new 
deluge  that  shall  swamp  millions  and  millions  of  national- debt. 
I  am  no  prophet  of  ill-omen,  but  I  may  say  that  I  will  probably 
live  to  see  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Think  of  it  1 
In  the  night  comes  the  intelligence  that  all  is  lost  1  Then  will 
thousands  of  weak  men  and  women  first  see  what  nothings  they 
are — when  they  find  themselves  suddenly  robbed  of  all  their 
glory,  and  thrown  back  upon  the  naked  earth." 

Erich  smiled.  The  thought  passed  rapidly  through  his  mind, 
that  every  man  who  lives  in  solitude,  without  intercourse  with 
his  equals,  is  very  likely  to  become  whimsical  in  his  notions; 
and  he  said  that,  at  all  events,  the  world  would  be  more  bur- 
dened with  debt  than  it  would  be  worth  if  a  purchaser  could  be 
found  for  it.  But  the  true  property  of  man  was  worth  more  than 
the  earth,  for  his  greatest  possession  was  in  ideal  existence,  in  ca- 
pabilities of  work  i  and  if  all  other  wealth  were  blotted  out,  it 
would  be  the  task  of  the  new  world  to  make  use  of  its  ideal  and 
potential  possessions.  And  he  would  add,  that  among  the  an- 
cient Romans,  also,  and  even  in  the  time  of  the  Republic,  the 
wealth  of  individuals  was  as  disproportionate  as  now.  But  the 
Priest  hardly  seemed  to  hear  him,  his  feelings  wete  so  aroused. 
He  went  to  his  bookcase,  took  a  large  Bible  from  it,  and,  opening 
at  a  particular  passage,  handed  the  book  to  Erich. 

"  Read  there  the  only  way  in  which  Roland  can  be  educated. 
Read  it  aloud." 

Erich  took  it  and  read ; 

"And  when  he  was  gone  forth  into  the  way,  there  came  one 
running  and  kneeled  to  him,  and  asked  him  :  '  Good  Master, 
what  shall  I  do,  that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life  ?'  And  Jesus 
said  unto  him:  'Why  callest  thou  me  good?  There  is  none 
good  but  one,  that  is  God.  Thou  knowest  the  commandments. 
Do  not  steal.  Do  not  commit  adultery,  Do  not  bearfalse  witness. 
Defraud  not,  fionor  thy  father  and  mother.'  And  he  answered 
and  said  unto  him ;  '  Master,  all  these  things  have  1  observed 
from  my  youth.'  Then  Jesus  beholding  him,  loved  him,  and 
said  unto  him,  '  One  thing  thou  lackest :  go  thy  way,  sell  what- 
soever thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treas- 
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ure  in  Heaven;  and  come,  take  up  the  cross  and  follow  me.' 
And  he  was  sad  at  that  saying,  and  went  away  grieved;  for  he 
had  great  possessions. 

"  And  Jeaus  looked  around  about,  and  saith  unto  his  disciples, 
'How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  !'  And  the  disciples  were  astonished  at  his  words.  Rvit 
Jesus  answereth  again,  and  saith  unto  Chem,  '  Children,  how 
hard  is  it  for  them  that  trust  in  riches  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  I  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. ' " 

"And  now  stand  up,  and  tell  me,"  said  the  Priest,  in  a 
trembling  voice,  "tell  me  fairly,  is  not  that  the  only  thing?" 

"  Fairly,  it  is  not !  I  love  and  honor  him  of  whom  the  his- 
tory speaks,  probably  more  than  many  a  churchman  does ;  and 
in  my  heart  I  feel  the  peculiar  force  of  the  passage,  which  says : 
'And  Jesus,  looking  upon  him,  loved  him.'  I  see  the  beautiful 
rich  young  man  before  the  sublime  Master.  The  youth  glows, 
and  is  filled  with  honest  zeal,  for  the  Teacher  wonderfully  wins 
him  as  he  looks  in  his  face.     Homer — " 

"That's  aside  from  the  point — irrelevant,"  said  the  Priest, 
interrupting.     "Come  to  the  point." 

"1  must  recogniie  the  fact,"  answered  Erich,  "  that  according 
to  my  opinion,  this  doctrine  sprang  up  in  a  time  when  all  real 
power,  the  power  of  the  State,  wealth,  and  all  earthly  goods, 
were  to  be  despised,  and  cast  aside  as  things  of  no  value,  in 
comparison  with  the  pure  idea — in  a  time  of  oppression  and 
foreign  rule,  that  doctrine  alone  could  preserve  noble  minds  from 
felling.  And  it  was  well  to  teach  this  doctrine  at  a  time  anid 
place  which  saw  all  that  was  valuable  in  the  world  passing  away  — 
which  built  on  a  new  foundation,  in  which  there  was  no  rule  r 
but  pure  thought.  But  if  each  one  is  continually  giving  away 
what  he  has,  who  is  to  receive  it?  And  why,  then,  has  not  this 
tenet — that  man  must  own  nothing,  become  a  positive  command 
of  the  Church  ?" 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  touch  the  right  point,"  said  the 
Priest.  "Our  Church  has  commands  that  are  not  binding  on  all, 
but  only  on  those  who  wish  to  be  perfect ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
command  to  be  celibate  or  poor.  Only  he  who  wishes  to  be 
perfect  is  obliged  to  keep  them." 

"  I  ask,"  interrupted  Erich,  "  if  the  doctrines  of  Revelation, 
which  are  sufficient  for  all  pure  morality,  are  likewise  sufficient 
for  all  the  circumstances  of  the  world  ?  As  humanity  becotnes 
more  and  more  civilized,  new  relations  come  into  existence;  as 
from  Nature,  new  natural  forces,  steam,  electricity — " 

"Man,"  answered  the  Priest,  "is  the  same  from  eternity 
to  eternity  ;  it  is  only  the  citizen  that  changes.  But  I  see  now 
you  arc  being  led  in  the  right  direction.      I  do  not  demand  (the 
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Lord  himself  did  not  do  so)  that  everybody  shall  become  perfect, 
aud  therefore  the  command  to  give  aivay  all  his  wealth,  has  no 
validity  in  regard  to  him  who  does  not  wish  to  become  perfect ; 
but  I  tell  you,  you  will  never  be  able  to  educate  the  boy  unless 
yoQ  give  him  positive  religion.  The  beast  may  do  all  that  it 
can,  for  it  has  no  conception  of  'may;'  but  the  man  may  not 
do  all  that  he  can.  To  do  a  thing  for  which  one  has  strength, 
or,  more  accurately,  inclination,  is  not  yet  the  act  of  a  human 
being ;  the  man  begins  at  that  point  where  he  tramples  inclina- 
'ion  under  foot,  and  does  that  which  God's  law  commands.  If 
every  one  acted  according  to  his  inclination,  no  one  could  at 
:any  day  know  what  would  become  of  humanity.  The  law  of 
iGod  holds  men  together,  and  upright.  Here  lies  the  command 
lOfGod:  here  lies  the  fall  of  man,  which  the  gentlemen  of  natural 
science  do  not  consider.  The  brute  has  strong  impulses.  Man 
can  voluntarily  arouse,  increase,  goad,  and  multiply  his  impulses. 
What  shall  limit  them,  except  God's  command  I*  I'm  not  speak- 
ing of  any  Church.  You  have,  I  presume,  devoted  yourself 
principally  to  history." 

"  Not  particularly." 

"  Well,  you  certainty  know  this :  no  people,  no  state  can  bo 
free  (at  least  history  furnishes  no  such  example) — no  people,  no 
state  can  be  free  without  a  positive  Church.  There  must  be 
something  which  is  unassailable,  and  even  the  Americans  of  to- 
day are  free  because  they  submit  themselves  to  religion." 

"  Or  rather  they  make  it  optional,"  said  Erich  below  his 

The  Priest  continued : 

"  You  desire,  as  I  think,  to  make  this  boy  a  free  man.  We 
too  love  free  men  and  wish  for  them,  but  there  can  be  no  free 
man  without  positive  religion,  and  certainly  not  without  one 
which  exacts  steady,  lawful  obedience.  The  highest  result  of 
education  is  equanimity — understand  me — equanimity.  Can 
that  philosophy  of  yours  produce  calmness  of  soul,  and  self- 
sacrifice  too,  seeing  that  our  whole  life  is  nothing  but  sacrifice? 
As  I  said,  can  you  beget  that  as  religion  does?  If  so,  you  arc 
at  one  with  us.  I,  for  my  part,  doubt  that  you  can,  and  we're 
waiting  for  the  proofs  which  you  have  yet  to  bring  forward, 
although  you've  been  dfuly  occupied  with  them  for  thousands 
of  years." 

"Religion,"  answered  Erich,  "is  a  phase  of  civilization. 
But  it  is  not  the  whole  of  civiliiation ;  and  this  is  our  point  of 
disagreement  with  the  clergy.  But  "we  are  not  to  blame  for 
the  quarrel  between  religion  and  science." 

"Science,"  said  the  Priest,  "has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
eternal  life.  Sewing-machines  and  telegraphs  do  not  concern 
iiiimorlality.      Revelation  alone   has  disclosed  the  eternal  life, 
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5  wii!  be  the  same  though  men  in  their  finite 
existence  make  thousands  and  thousands  of  discoveries." 

Erich,  howeverj  asked  quietly: 

■'  But  how  can  the  Church  itself  have  possessions?" 

"  The  Church  does  not  own,  she  only  administers,"  answered 
the  Priest  sharply. 

"I  fear  we  are  becoming  diffuse,"  said  Erich.  "Since  we 
cannot  expect  that  Herr  Sonnenkamp  and  his  son  will  give 
away  all  that  they  have,  the  question  is  how  to  find  the  concct 
way  of  educating  the  boy." 

"  Right  1"  said  the  Priest,  rising  and  striding  up  and  down 
the  room.  "  Right !  Now  we  are  at  the  point.  Lislen  tn 
me  faithfiiliy.  See,  something  new  has  entered  the  world,  n. 
position  in  die  highest  degree  proper,  and  yet  anomalous,  and 
that  is  haute  finance.     You  look  at  me  in  surprise." 

"  Not  surprised,  but  simply  questioning." 

"  Quite  right.  This  haute  fiiiatwe  stands  between  nobility 
and  people;  and  1  ask,  what  does  it  mean?  Shall  such  a  rich 
young  commoner  as  Roland,  thrown  into  the  vortex  without  any 
limiting  conditions,  be  lost  ?" 

"  Why  should  he  be  anymore  lost  than  the  young  nobles 
who  wear  the  military  or  civil  uniform  ?  Do  you  think  that 
religion  saves  them  ?" 

"  No ;  but  something  else,  something  positive — the  historical 
institution  of  nobility  saves  them.  Nobility,  fortunately,  makes 
those  who  inherit  it  pass  their  early  years  with  the  smallest 
disadvantages.  The  nobleman  when  youth  is  past  throws  him- 
self back  on  his  wealth  and  becomes  a  notable  husband,  iiUs 
his  position  with  good  grace,  and  even  amid  the  mad  life  of 
the  city  is  held  within  bounds  by  the  consciousness  of  his  plat-e 
in  society  and  at  court.  But  what  has  the  rich  young  citizen  ? 
He  has  no  rank  which  he  must  regard,  and  has  no  social  duties., 
at  least  imperative  ones." 

"  You  think  then,"  asked  Erich,  "  that  it  would  be  fortunate 
for  Roland  if  his  father  should  become  a  nobleman?" 

"  1  don't  know,"  answered  the  Priest.  He  was  annoyed 
at  having  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  into  disclosing  the 
feet  that  Sonnenkamp  had,  a  short  time  before,  been  discussing 
this  question  very  earnestly  with  him.  "1  don't  know,"  he 
answered;  adding  immediately :  "  If  one  could  be  ennobled 
by  seventeen  ancestors,  it  would  probably  be  a  good  thing,  but 
a  pan'enu  nobility —  But  let  us  leave  the  subject.  I  meant  to 
say  that  nobility  has  honor,  an  historical  and  constantly  im- 
perative obligation.  Nobility  has  found  a  principle  and  must 
makeitgood.  What  great  principle  has  wealth  found?  Tlie 
most  brutal  of  all,  the  puiely  animal.  And  do  you  know  whal 
this  is  called  ?" 
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"  I  don't  know  what  you're  driving  at." 

"Tlie  proposition  which  this  desire  of  acquisition  has  for  its 
highest  expression  is,  '  Help  yourself  1'  Every  brute  helps  him- 
self. Wealth  holds  that  nondescript  position  attended  by  no 
duties,  between  the  nobility  and  the  people.  I  understand  by  the 
term  '  people'  not  only  common  laborers,  but  also  all  men  of 
science  and  art — yes,  even  the  clergy.  The  people  has  work ; 
the  haute  finance  does  not  want  honor,  and  cares  for  work  only 
so  far  as  to  have  others  work  for  it,  and  reap  the  benefit  of 
others'  work.  What  then  does  it  want  ?  Money,  What  does 
iit  wi.nt  money  for?  Pleasure.  Who  gives  it  this?  The  state. 
What  d:>es  it  do  for  the  stale?  There's  where  it  all  lies.  Do 
jou  know  an  answer?" 

Erich's  lips  trembled,  and  he  answered  :  "  If  the  nobles  feel 
themselves  entitled  and  in  duty  bound  to  take— let  us  say  brief- 
ly— the  command  of  the  army,  for  war,  so  ought  the  young  men 
of  wealth  feel  bound  to  become  officers  in  the  army  of  peace. 
An  energy  shall  yet  appear,  self-raised  to  command,  unsalaried 
and  unselfish,  which  shall  lead  the  common  man  on  until  he 
shall  represent  the  entirety  of  the  state,  and  be  ready  to  offer 
himself  a  sacrifice  for  the  universal  good." 

"Hold!"  said  the  Priest,  interrupting  him.  "That  last  is 
ours.  You  will  never  be  able  to  organize  that  without  religion. 
You  will  never  be  able  to  bring  it  to  such  perfection  that  men 
will  be  willing  to  leave  their  ease  and  iusury,  and,  from  what 
you  call  a  '  purely  human  motive,'  enter  the  cabins  of  the  poor, 
the  helpless,  the  sick,  the  outcast,  the  dying,  as  we  do." 

As  if  the  Priest  had  summoned  to  himself  his  high  duty, 
fhe  sacristan  entered,  and  said  that  an  old  vine-dresser  needed 
'extreme  unction.  The  Priest  was  soon  ready,  and  Erich  took 
his  departure. 

As  he  entered  the  street  and  breathed  the  clear  air  again,  he 
felt  refreshed.  Had  he  not  come  from  the  atmosphere  of  in- 
cense? No!  here  was  something  more.  Here  was  a  mighty 
power  which  placed  itself  lace  to  face  with  tiie  enigma  of  exist- 
ence. Erich  wandered  on,  buried  in  reflection,  and  thought 
again  how  much  easier  life  is  to  those  who  can  propagate  fixed 
dogmatic  laws  which  do  not  come  from  themselves,  but  from 
others ;    but  he  was   obliged  to  draw  everything  from  himself 

And  can  that  which  comes  from  your  consciousness,  become 
the  consciousness  of  another  ? 

Erich  stood  still,  and  the  thought,  that  while  educating  an- 
other he  was  educating  himself  too,  made  his  cheeks  flush. 
The  boy  should  draw  his  knowledge  from  himself;  for  what  is 
the  culture  that  can  be  transferred  ?  Nothing  but  giving  the  hand 
to  one  who  moves  himself,  and  leading  him. 
7* 
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Erich  was  standing  half-way  up  the  mountain,  in  the  road 
that  led  to  the  Major's  house.  He  looked  down  at  the  villa 
which  bore  the  proud  name  of  Eden,  and  the  history  in  the 
Bible  came  to  his  mind.  In  the  garden  of  Eden  stood  two  trees ; 
the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst,  and  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil.  Eden  ceases  for  him  who  eats  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge.     Is  it  not  always  so? 

It  seemed  to  he  suddenly  revealed  t 
ties  of  man  are  these— enjoyment,  renv 

There  is  Sonnenkamp  :  what  does  he  wish  for  himself  and 
his  son ?  Enjoyment.  The  world  is  a  spread  table,  and  one 
needs  to  learn  only  so  much  as  will  enable  him  to  find  the  rightf 
ways  and  measures  of  pleasure.  The  world  is  a  place  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  we  are  to  enjoy  it.  We  have  no  calling  on  earth  bvii" 
to  ride,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  ride  again,  and — does  the  sun 
shine  for  this  ? 

What  does  the  Priest  wish  ?  Renunciation  !  This  world  has 
nothing  to  give.  Her  pleasures  are  deceitful  shows,  and  only 
distract  thee;   therefore  turn  from  them. 

And  what  is  thy  wish  ?  And  what  shall  they  whom  thou 
wouidst  have  like  thee,  desire  ?  Knowledge  1  For  life  is  not 
divided  between  pleasure  and  renunciation.  Knowledge  in- 
cludes both— is  the  union  of  both.  Knowledge  is  Che  mother  of 
duty  and  noble  deeds. 

In  ancient  times,  heroes  received  from  unattainable  heights — 
from  the  hands  of  the  gods — a  buckler,  which  shielded  them. 
Erich  had  received  no  buckler,  and  yet  he  felt  equipped  and 
prepared  for  all  that  might  come.  He  was  so  happy  in  him- 
self that  he  needed  the  aid  of  nothing  and  no  one  more :  he 
was  sust^ned  by  knowledge. 

Then  he  walked  onward.  Calmly  and  at  rest,  he  entered  tiie 
Major's  house,  in  the  next  village.  Here,  he  knew,  no  exam- 
ination was  awaiting  him. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  GOOD  COMRADE. 

THE  Major  hved  in  the  charmingly  convenient  vineyard- 
house,  near  the  castle,  which  belonged  to  a  rich  wine-mer- 
chant, or,  more  properly,  a  brother  Mason ;  for  Freemasonry 
was  the  central,  and  most  holy  point  of  the  Major's  life  and 
tliought,  and  whenever  the  enigmas  of  life  were  spoken  of,  his 
iace  always  expressed  :  "  These  are  no  mysteries ;  all  is  clear  Co 
me.  If  you  could  only  come  to  us  1  We  see  order  in  every- 
thing." 

The  side  of  the  liffle  house,  where  the  wing  occupied  by  the 
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Major  was,  looked  toward  the  road,  while  the  other  was  turned 
toward  the  river,  and  the  mountains  beyond  it.  The  Major  was 
finnly  attached  to  his  cottage,  and  his  tiny  garden  shaded  with 
foliage.  He  regarded  the  larger  dwelling-house  and  garden  with 
the  eye  of  a  warden,  but  did  not  live  in  them,  nor  did  he  once, 
during  the  many  months  in  which  they  were  empty,  wish  to  oc- 
cupy them. 

Erich  found  him  in  his  little  garden,  smoking  a  long  pipe  and 
reading  the  newspaper,  with  a  cup  of  cold  coffee  before  him. 
Opposite  to  him  sat  an  extremely  prim  old  lady,  who  wore  a 
white  cap  and  was  darning  stockings.  She  rose,  as  Erich  en- 
tc^red,  and  hardly  waited  to  be  introduced,  before  she  disap- 
p.eared.  The  Major  brought  his  hand  to  his  cap  in  military 
s  lyle,  and  removing  his  pipe,  said : 

"  Frflulein  Milch,  this  is  my  comrade,  Dr.  Dournay,  who 
used  to  be  a  captain  in  the  Artillery." 

Fraulein  Milch  bowed,  took  her  basket  of  stockings,  and  went 
to  the  house. 

"She's  sensible  and  good,  always  contented  and  cheerful. 
You'll  soon  come  to  know  her  more  intimately,"  said  the  Major, 
after  she  had  withdrawn.  "  She's  a  great  reader  of  human  na- 
ture— there  never  was  a  greater.     She  sees  men  through  and 

through Sit  down,  comrade.     You  come  just  at  the 

right  time.  I'll  tell  you  how  1  live.  I  have  hardly  anything 
to  do,  but  I  rise  early;  it  lengthens  one's  life  to  do  so.  And  so 
1  gain  a  victory  every  day  over  a  lazy,  effeminate  fellow,  and' 
make  him  bathe  in  cold  water,  and  then  take  a  walk ;  often  he 
dnesn't  want  to,  but  he  has  to.  Then,  you  see,  I  come  home, 
a  iid  when  I  sit  here  of  a  morning,  here's  my  white  napkin  on 
tKie  table,  here  stand  my  coffee-pot  and  cream  and  rolls — I 
■don't  eat  butter.  1  pour  out  the  coffee,  drink,  dip  my  roll  in  the 
cup, — I  like  it  so,  I  can't  bite.  Frauiein  Milch  keeps  my  teeth 
in  order  for  me.  With  my  second  cup,  I  light  my  pipe,  and 
smoke  at  the  world  and  its  history,  which  the  nen'spaper  gives 
me  daily.  My  eyes  are  good  yet ;  I  read  without  spectacles, 
can  hit  the  bull's-eye  of  a  target,  and  hear  everything  distinctly. 
And  my  back  is  strong,  and  I  walk  as  straight  as  a  recruit.  And 
you  see  too,  comrade,  I'm  just  the  richest  fellow  in  the  world. 
And  then  I  have  my  good  soup  every  day — nobody  in  the  world 
can  make  as  good  soup  as  she  can — my  piece  of  good  roast- 
beef,  my  pint  of  wine,  my  coffee — she  can  make  better  coffee 
with  four  grains  than  other  people  can  with  a  pound.  And 
yet,  a  thousand  times  I'ue  had  to  collar  this  fellow  sitting 
here,  and  say  to  him:  "Now,  you're  the  most  ungrateful  fellow 
in  the  world:  see  how  often  you're  vexed,  and  want  this  thing 
or  that,  which  you  haven't.  Just  think  of  how  nice  and  deli- 
cate everythmg  is — the  good  bread,  the  good  chair,  the  good 
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pipe,  and  so  much  good  rest !  You  certainly  are  the  luckiest 
man  in  the  world,  to  have  all  this  ....  Yes,  dear  comrade ! 
You — you  are  said  to  be  a  damned  good  scholar — pardon  me, 
you  are  said  to  be  deeply  learned.  Now,  see  !  I  haven't  stud- 
ied, haven't  learned  anything,  have  been  a  drummei".  .  .  .  I'll 
tell  you  again — yes,  comrade — what  was  I  going  to  say?  Yes, 
that's  it !  You  know  a  thousand  times  more  than  I,  but  yet 
there's  one  thing  you  can  learn  from  me.  Take  life  easier:  now's 
the  time;  be  happy  now,  and  enjoy  it,  for  this  hour  doesn-'t 
come  back  again.  Don't  be  always  thinking  about  to-moiToiv  ! 
Draw  a  deep  breath,  comrade.  How's  that  for  air?  Is  there 
any  better,  anywhere?  And  at  the  same  time  we've  got  goo<l, 
decent  clothes  on !  Ah,  thank  the  Architect  of  all  the  worlds  1 
Yes,  comrade,  if  I'd  hadi  at  your  age,  some  one  to  tell  me  wha  t 
I  tell  you  now— Heavens!  but  I'm  an  old  chatter-box!  I'm^ 
glad  you  came  to  see  me  1  How  are  you  ?  Is  it  true  that 
you're  going  to  drill  our  young  man  to  stand  fire?  I  think 
you're  just  the  man  to  do  it ;  you'll  form  him.  No  one  but  a 
soldier  can  do  that.  Only  a  soldier  can  school  men.  Strict 
drill 's  the  thing.  I  congratulate  them :  he'll  get  to  be  good, 
get  to  be  good.  Fraulein  Milch  always  said  he  would,  if  he 
could  oniy  get  into  the  right  hands.  The  schoolmasters  aren't 
any  of  them  good  for  anything.  Herr  Knopf  was  real  honest 
and  good-hearted,  but  hadn't  a  good  grip  on  the  bridle.  Thanks 
to  the  Architect  of  all  the  worlds !  he's  got  the  right  man  now  ! 
Thank  you  for  coming  to  see  me.  If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to 
you,  remember  that  we're  comrades.  It's  an  excellent  thia^; 
that  you  have  been  a  soldier,  and  I've  always  wanted  one. 
FrSulein  Milch  can  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  I  have  said  a 
thousand  times,  '  Only  a  soldier !'  Now  we'll  make  a  soldier  of 
Roland,  an  embryo  soldier;  he's  got  pluck  enough,  and  onl;,- 
necds  roll-call." 

"  I  would  like,"  answered  Erich,  "  if  I  really  fake  the  posi- 

"  Really  take  it  ?  There's  no  more  doubt ;  that  I  say— Hea 
vensl  I'd  bet  something.  But  pardon  me!  I  won't  speak 
again.     You  were  going  to  say  something,  comrade." 

"  I  think  H'e  ought  not  to  work  with  special  reference  to  any 
calling.  Above  all  things,  Roland  should  be  a  cultivated,  judi- 
cious, and  good  man;   and  what  then  seems  to  be  his  proper 


"Quite  right!  quite  right!  Well  said.  That's  the  way. 
The  boy  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  How  foolish 
people  are  to  wish  for  millions  I  And  when  they  get  them,  they 
can't  eat  more  than  they  want,  and  can't  sleep  more  than  eight 
hours.  The  chief  thing  is,"  said  the  Major,  lowering  his  voice, 
and  raising  his  hand,   "(he  chief  thing  is,  he   must   go   back 

Cooolc 
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to   Nature ;    that's    all    the    world    needs — it    must    return    to 
Nature." 

It  was  fortunate  that  Erich  did  not  ask  the  Major  what  was 
the  exact  meaning  of  this  mysterious  sentence,  for  the  IVIajor 
Would  not  have  been  able  to  explain  it ;  but  he  was  fond  of  the 
expression,  and  always  made  use  of  it,  leaving  his  auditor  to 
find  out  what  it  meant. 

"To  return  to  Nature — everything  's  included  in  that,"  he 
rt^peated. 

After  a  while  he  began  again  : 

■■'Yes!  What  was  it  I  wanted  to  ask?  Tell  me.  You  cer- 
tainly had  to  suffer  a  great  deal  in  your  soldier-life,  because  you 
wi^re  a  commoner  and  not  a  noble." 

Erich  said,  "No  I"  and  the  Major  stammered: 

"  To  be  sure  !  to  be  sure  !  You  having  been  educated  philo- 
lophically,  suffered  less.  I  asked  for  my  discharge.  I've 
already  told  you  about  that." 

After  a  while,  Erich  told  him  that  he  had  been  at  the  Priest's 
house,  and  the  Major  said : 

"  He's  an  honorable  man,  but  I  don't  leave  anything  for  the 
parsons  to  do.     I'm  a  Freemason,  you  know." 

Erich  bowed,  and  the  Major  continued: 

"Whatever  good  there  is  in  me,  is  owing  to  that.  We'll 
speak  further  about  it  hereafter.  I'll  be  your  godfather.  Oh, 
how  delighted  Herr  Weidmann  would  be  to  become  acquainted 
with  you  '"■ 

Again 
berautiful  piece  of 
Major  continued : 

'■'  But  now,  as  to  the  parsons.  Just  see  here  !"  and  he  drew 
his  chair  a  little  nearer  to  Erich.  "  There's  my  drum,  for  in- 
s  tance;  there's  everything  in  it.  You  see,  I  was  a  drummer — 
V  es,  smile — now  you  see,  the  whole  world  says  that  this  drum 
i>akes  nothing  but  noise  ;  and  I  tell  you  there  is  music  in  it  as 
eautiful — I  don't  mean  to  offend  anybody — as  anything.  Now 
just  see  !  I  tell  you,  and  do  you  pay  attention — I  tell  you  that 
I  don't  contradict  that  you  only  hear  a  noise ;  and  so,  don't  you 
dispute  with  me  that  I  hear  something  else.  See,  again ;  I 
have  often  thought  that  men  will  make  everything  by  machinery 
yet— machines  are  so  clever  :  but  they'll  never  be  able  to  make 
drum  or  trumpet  calls ;  for  men's  hands  and  mouths  are  needed 
for  that.  To  be  sure  I've  been  a  drummer — I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it  presently.  Now,  see  ;  I  can  tell  by  the  tone  what  sort  of  a 
heart  one  has,  when  I  hear  him  beat  a  drum :  where  you,  broth- 
er, would  hear  nothing  but  noise  and  nonsense,  1  would  hear 
music  and  sense.  And  so,  for  God's  sake,  don't  let's  have  any 
quarrelling  about  religion ;   one's  as  much  use  or  as  little  use 
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as  the  other;  they  only  sound  the  march;  the  chief  thing  is 
how  one  marches  himself,  how  he  drills  himself,  and  what  sort 
of  a  heart  he  has  in  his  body." 

Erich  was  quite  refreshed  by  the  singularity  of  the  Major, 
in  whom,  notwithstanding  his  peculiarities,  were  deep  earnest- 
ness and  a  moral  independence  all  his  own. 

Placing  his  pipe  beside  him,  the  Major  asked  : 

"  Is  there  a  man  in  the  world  whom  you  hate,  and  at  the 
sight  of  whom  your  heart  turns  round  in  your  body  ?" 

Erich  said,  "  No,"  and  added,  that  his  father  had  firmly  iin- 
pressed  it  on  his  mind  that  there  was  nothing  so  baneful  to  the 
soul  as  hate ;  and  even  for  his  own  sake,  a  person  should  nev  er 
allow  such  a  feeling  to  take  root  in  him. 

"  Here's  my  man  I  Here's  my  man  !"  cried  out  the  Majo;  -. 
"  Now  we  understand  each  other.     He  who's  had  such  a  fatiie  r 

Then  he  said  that  there  was  a  man  in  the  village  whom  he 
hated,  and  he  was  the  Comptroller  of  Taxes,  who  wore  the  St. 
Helena  medal,  which  the  new  Napoleon  had  given  to  his 
veterans  for  their  valorous  deeds  in  helping  him  to  overthrow 
their  fatherland. 

"And  just  think  I"  cried  the  Major;  "the  man  with  the 
Helena  medal  has  had  himself  painted,  and  the  picture  hangs, 
fram=d,  in  his  office,  and  right  under  it,  in  a  curious  frame, 
hangs  the  diploma  signed  by  the  French  Minister.  1  don't 
recognize  the  man,  don't  thank  him  for  saluting  me  ;  won't  sit 
at  the  same  table  with  him.  His  idea  of  honor  is  very  different 
from  mine.  And  tell  me,  now,  isn't  there  some  way  of  punish- 
ing wicked  men  ?  I  can  only  punish  him  by  showing  hou'  I 
despise  him.     It  conies  hard ;  but  oughtn't  I  to  do  it  ?" 

The  old  man  looked  up  in  surprise,  as  Erich  said  that  on  e 
ought  to  deal  mildly  with  the  man.  Vanity  was  a  very  seductive 
force ;  and,  besides,  so  many  governments  would  be  glad  to  se  e 
their  officers  decorated  with  Helena  medals,  that  this  man,  wht 
was  in  the  state-service,  was  not  at  all  to  be  criticised. 

"  That's  true  !  that's  true !"  the  old  man  cried  out,  nodding, 
as  he  usually  did,  a  good  many  times.  "You're  the  right 
teacher.  I'm  seventy  years  old — that  is,  seventy-three — and 
they  may  say  what  they  like,  I've  never  met  a  bad  man — a 
really  bad  man.  They  do  a  great  deal  that's  bad,  in  heat,  fool- 
ishness, and  pride ;  but,  my  God  I  they  may  thank  their 
Heavenly  Father  that  they're  not  what  I  might  have  become, 
many  a  time.  I  thank  you — thank  you.  You've  tiiken  the  ad- 
versary from  my  neck — yes,  from  my  neck — where  he's  always 
been  sitting,  heavy  and — Look  !  here  comes  the  very  man  1" 

The  Comptroller  was  passing  the  garden;  and  the  Major  ucnl 
nodding  toward   the  fence,  and  even   motioned  with   his  hand. 
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hoping,  probably,  that  the  man  would  be  the  first  to  speak. 
But  as  he  did  not  do  so,  the  Major  suddenly  cried  out,  in  a  voice 
that  sounded  as  if  a  cannon  had  suddenly  been  touched  off: 

"  Good-morning,  Herr  Comptroller  !" 

The  man  returned  his  salutation,  and  went  by ;  but  the  old 
Major  was  quite  happy,  and  patted  himself  on  the  heart,  as 
though  a  stone  or  a  burden  had  been  lifted  from  it. 

Frilulien  Milch  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  the  Major 
jisked  her  to  come  down,  as  he  had  something  very  good  to  tell 
her.  She  came  down,  looking  neater  than  before.  She  wore  a 
•ivhite  spencer,  which  was  fresh  from  the  iron.  The  Major  told 
her  that  the  Comptroller  was  innocent,  and  had  only  received 
t  he  Helena  medal  out  of  obedience  to  the  government. 

They  went  together  to  the  house,  and  the  Major  showed  his 
guest  the  chambers,  in  which  reigned  a  spotless  neatness. 
Then  he  looked  at  the  barometer,  and  nodded  to  himself  as  he 

"  Fine  yet." 

Then  he  looked  at  the  thermometer  screwed  beside  the  win- 
dow, and  wiped  his  forehead  as  if  he  had  only  just  discovered 
how  hot  it  was. 

They  heard  the  report  of  a  gun  in  the  distance,  and  the 
Major,  calling  Erich's  attention  to  the  direction  from  which  the 
report  came,  said  ; 

"They're  practising  at  the  fort.  I  find  that  rilled  cannon 
make  exactly  the  same  noise  as  the  smooth  ones.  Ah  !  com- 
rade, you  must  teach  me  about  the  new  art  of  war,  for  I  don't 
understand  it  at  all ;  but  when  I  hear  the  firing  down  there  be- 
lo'w,  I  feel  the  soldier  awake  in  me  again." 

He  asked  Fraulien  Milch  to  bring  a  bottle  of  wine — the  best. 
J-'riiulien  Milch  seemed  to  have  been  prepared  for  this,  as  she 
"brought  the  bottle  and  glasses  immediately,  but  made  a  sign  to 
'  ihe  Major,  who  understood  her,  and  said : 

"  Don't  worry,  I  know  very  well  that  I  mustn't  drink  of  a 
morning.  Let  me  have  your  corkscrew.  Captain,  if  you  please. 
1  consider  you  an  honest  man,  and  every  honest  man  carries  a 
corkscrew  in  his  pocket." 

Erich  smiled,  and  gave  him  his  knife,  which  had  a  corkscrew 

While  opening  the  bottle,  the  Major  said  : 

"  An  honest  man  can  do  another  thing,  too — -whistle.  Com- 
rade, won't  you  be  so  good  as  to  whistle  a  bit?" 

Erich  could  not  pucker  his  mouth  for  laughter.  The  bottle 
was  open,  and  the  two  drank  to  better  acquaintance.  Then  tlie 
Major  said  : 

"  Perhaps  we're  happier  here  than  Herr  Sonncnkamp  in  his 
big  Villa.     And,  Captain,  I  tell  you  again,  that  an  elephant  is 
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happy — and  so's  a  fly.  The  only  diflerence  is  that  the  elephant 
has  the  larger  proboscis." 

The  major  laughed  til!  he  shook,  so  pleased  ivas  he  ii'ith  his 
simile,  and  Erich  laughed  for  company;  and  as  often  as  they 
looked  at  each  other,  they  burst  out  again. 

"  Now  I  understand  the  proverb,"  said  Erich,  "  that  says  that 
a  gnat  may  be  considered  as  an  elephant,  and  the  fact  is  so. 
Organism  Is  life,  not  size  or  measure." 

"  Right,  right !"  cried   the    Major.     "  Frilulcin  Milch,   conn* 

FrSulein  Milch,  who  had  gone  away,  came  hack,  and  thi: 
Major  continued : 

"  Cap'ain,  won't  you  just  say  over  again  what  you  said  about 
organism  ?  That's  exactly  the  thing  for  FrSulein  Milch,  foi  ■ 
she  studies  a  good  deal  more  than  she  tells  about.  Now,  com- 
rade, about  organism  again  !     I  can't  say  it  so  well." 

What  was  Erich  to  do  ?  He  explained  the  image  again,  and 
again  they  hiughed. 

FrSulein  Milch  re 
with  the  village  schi 
writer.    The  Major  h 

"Yes,  comrade,  F 
neighborhood.  Ask 
body ;  and  for  God'; 
garten's  medicine,  ) 
much  better  than  sh 

Erich  saw  the  goi 
her  beautiful  flowers 
The  Major  assured 
stood  gardening  bt 
somebody  would  onl 
she  preserved  and  gr 
at   the   Exhibition,  a 

In  order  to  change 
that  it  was  extremely 
that  he  had  not  the  ngiit  kind  ot  pleasures. 

"  Not  the  right  kind  of  pleasures  ?"  laughed  the  Major. 
"Just  listen,  will  you  1" 

"Yes,"  nodded  Frilulein  Milch,  and  the  ribbons  and  meshes 
of  her  cap  nodded  with  her  head  as  if  to  confirm  her  words. 
"  He  has  just  the  pleasures  and  only  the  pleasures  that  cost 
money;  but  those  are  not  the  right  ones;  and  anybody n ho 
goes  sauntering  through  the  world,  without  having  anything  to 
do  in  it,  will  seek  pleasure  in  vain." 

An  agiccablc  glance  from   Erich's   eyes   rested  on  Fr^ulein 
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Milch,  and  at  that  instant  there  sprang  up  between  Erich  and 
her  an  undercurrent  of  confidence  and  thorough  understanding, 

Erich  left  the  house,  accompanied  to  the  garden-gate  by  the 
Major  and  his  housekeeper.  As  the  gate  was  opened,  a  black- 
and-white  setter  sprang  in  on  the  Major. 

"Sol"  said  the  Major,  scolding  and  caressing  the  dog. 
"  Ah,  Where's  she  been  again,  the  naughty  thing,  the  old 
vagabond — who  knows  where  she's  been  ?  And  here  we've 
had  a  friend  at  the  house,  and,  as  old  as  you  are,  you  won't 
\carn  manners  and  what's  the  proper  thing  to  do  ?  Shame  on 
you — shame  on  you  !" 

The  Major  spoke  thus  to  his  dog  Saadi,  who  was  well  known 
"in  all  the  neighborhood.  He  kept  a  bitch,  because  the  dogs  in 
the  villages  never  fight  with  a  bitch. 

As  the  Major  and  Erich  were  leaving  the  garden,  the  Major 

"  Look  at  these  two  sentinels,  these  two  ash-trees,  I  noticed 
that  for  several  years  the  one  that  stands  at  your  left  always  got 
its  leaves  ten  or  eleven  days  before  the  one  at  your  right.  Now 
one  day  there  came  along  a  sudden  frost  and  nipped  the  leaves 
of  the  left-hand  one,  which  suffered  all  through  the  Summer, 
and  since  that  time  has  been  shrewd  enough  to  let  the  other 
one  get  its  leaves  first,  and  then  puts  out  its  own  afterH'ard. 
Oughtn't  one  to  believe  from  this  that  trees  have  intelligence  ? 
Yes,  dear  comrade,  everything  is  much  better  arranged  in  this 
world  than  we  think.  And  you  see,  I  am  a  retired  officer  on 
half-pay  and  have  nothing  to  do;  but  I  have  so  much  to  lookat, 
that  1  often  find  the  days  too  short.  Now  good-bye,  and  re- 
n.iember  that  you're  always  at  home  at  our  house." 
As  Erich  shook  hands  with  him,  the  Major  said : 
"I  thank  you.  I've  one  more  man  to  love,  and  that's  the 
;best  thing  yet:    that  nouriishes  and   keeps    me    young  and 

Erich  had  already  gone  a  few  steps,  when  the  Major  called 
after  him  to  stop.     He  came  up  and  said  : 

"Yes;  in  regard  to  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  there  is  yet — Don't 
mistake,  comrade  ;  low-minded,  men  either  make  an  idol  of  a 
fortunate  man  or  they  fall  on  him  and  tear  him  to  pieces.  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  is  a  coarse-skinned  man,  but  good  at  the  core ; 
but  as  to  his  past — who  can  praise  his  own  past?  What  man 
can  do  that  ?  I  can't,  at  least,  and  I  don't  know  anybody  who 
can.  I've  not  always  lived  as  I  may  -now  wish  I  had.  But 
enough  ;  you're  cleverer  than  I." 

"  I  understand  perfectly,"  answered  Erich  ;  "  American  life 
is  a  life  without  holiday — an  endless  working  and  searching  for 
money,  and  nothing  else.  When  men  have  led  such  a  life  for 
ten  years,  they've  lost  the  power  to  do  anything  else ;   they  per- 
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suade  themselves  that  if  they  had  enough— ah,  he  who  strives 
for  money  never  gets  enough — they  persuade  themselves  that 
then  they  would  engage  in  nobler  things.  Ah,  if  it  were  only 
possible  for  them  then !    I  assure  you  I  admire  Herr  Sonncn- 

"Certainly,  certainly,"  said  the  Major,  agreeing  with  him, 
"  he  must  have  paddled  around  a  good  deal  in  the  mud,  as  a 
gold-hunter,  before  getting  so  rich.  Yes,  yes ;  I'm  satisfied. 
You're  cleverer  than  I  am.  But  now  the  important  point  occurs 
to  me  for  the  first  time.  Look  at  me  and  tell  me,  fair  and 
square,  were  you  at  the  convent  with  Miss  Manna  ?" 

"  I  was  at  the  convent,  and  saw  Miss  Manna,  but  without 
knowing  or  speaking  to  her." 

"  And  you  didn't  come  here  with  the  intention  of  building 
your  nest  in  the  house  and  marrying  the  daughter  ?" 

Erich  answered,  laughing,  that  it  was  singular  how  this  charge 
was  coming  against  him  from  all  directions. 

"  Comrade,  see  to  it,  that  you  drive  the  girl  out  of  your  mind, 
for  she's  as  good  as  the  bride  of  Baron  Prancken,  i'd  rather  let 
you  have  her,  but  the  affair  can't  be  altered." 

At  last  Erich  succeeded  in  breaking  away,  and,  filled  with 
happy  thoughts,  struck  the  road  to  the  Villa.  Good  powers 
were  co-opei-ating  to  surround  Roland  with  a  circle  of  ideas  and 
feelings  from  which  he  would  never  be  able  to  escape. 

He  stood  still  before  a  nut-tree,  and  looked  smilingly  into  its 
broad  branches  and  foliage. 

"  Sonnenkamp  is  right,"  said  he  to  himself;  "the  starting 
and  flourishing  of  trees  is  under  the  influence  of  currents  of  air 
and  the  heights  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  There  ate 
nervous  trees  which  perish  in  the  wind,  and  others  which  strike 
their  roots  deeper  as  the  blast  tugs  at  them.  Is  not  human  life' 
also  such  a  plant?  The  persons  by  whom  one  is  surrounded', 
are  his  climate." 

Erich  was  becoming  more  and  more  settled  in  the  belief  that 
he  undeistood  the  conditions  which  would  promote  or  hinder 
the  growth  of  Roland. 

"  How  rich  the  world  is  1  Over  there  in  yonder  castle  sits  the 
Count,  after  a  full  and  busy  life,  thinking  his  own  thoughts  ;  and 
by  his  side  sits  his  young  wife — here  sits  the  old  Major  with  his 
housekeeper.  How  Bella  would  turn  up  her  nose  to  think  of 
being  compared  with  the  housekeeper,  and  yet — " 

Erich  suddenly  heard  a  carriage  approaching,  and  the  voices 
of  a  man  and  woman  calling  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


ON  the  day  when  Erich  left  Castle  Wolfs^  I 

guest   found  his  way  tliithcr ;    this  wa      1  f   h 

distinguished  wine-dealer — the  so-called  Wine-  H        m 

once  a  week  lo  play  chess  with  the  Count.  H  1  k  d  j  g 
and  had  a  blaue  air,  and  absolutely  did   not  kn  h  1 

world  to  do.      He  did  not  like  his  father's  b  ss      H    h  d 

money  enough.  He  had  studied  a  number  of  h  gs  pi  >  d 
idrew  a  little,  and  had  various  talents,  but  1    d    g 

Everything  was  a  bore  to  him  ;  (he  lees  of  lif  il       d 

tasteless,  but  must  be  drunk  with  a  good  grac        Why    h     Id 
he  deliver  himself  up  to  one  definite  profession  f       h        k       f 
making  money?    It  was  by  no  means  necess    y      W     was 
director  in  several  railway-companies ;    and  fo  11         Id 

given  him  pleasure  to  rule  and  manage  in  this      p      j      d 
be  addressed  and  listened  to  reverentially  by  th       b  1       h  m 
But  this  also  became  distasteful  to  him.      T        U  ff    d  d 

h  im  no  more  pleasure,  as  he  always  carried  an  o     1    d    f 
withhim.  Helookedatthe worldwithaversion,f       h  d       h    g 
to  do  for  him,  and  he  nothing  to  do  for  it.     H    h  d  d      1  p  d 
only  one  single  talent,  and  that  was  his  talent  f      h  d 

Clodwig  was  also  very  fond  of  it,  and  was,  m  k  If  1 

player,  he  came  to  Wolfsgarten  once  a  week,  d  pi  ed  h 
Clodwig;  this  fact  gave  him  peculiar  importan  as  11  h 
O'ATi  eyes  as  in  those  of  others. 

He  also  had  a  secret  but  great  reputation  among  the  gentle- 
1  nen  of  the  neighborhood  who  could  boast,  as  he  could,  of  being 
rakes  and  appearing  to  the  world  as  great  gallants.  He  pos- 
sessed a  collection  of  indecent  pictures  of  all  sorts  and  subjects ; 
and  the  man  who  could  boast  of  having  seen  all  of  them,  could 
also  boast  of  being  his  very  intimate  friend.  Certainly  the 
Winc-cavalier  was  a  very  respectable  man  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  No  one  had  ever  yet  seen  him  drunk ;  and  in  the  society 
of  the  citiiens  he  played  the  part  of  the  condescending  bored 
gentleman,  who  is  nevertheless  so  kind  as  to  associate  with  these 
little  people :  one  owes  thus  much  to  old  acquaintance.  Mothers 
always  warned  their  daughters  against  the  Wine-cavalier,  as  it  is 
customary  to  warn  children  against  the  wolf  that  goes  howling 
through  the  fields  ;  but  even  the  mothers  were  not  very  angry 
when  he  occasionally  cast  a  languishing  glance  toward  them- 
selves, or  whispered  some  tender  nothings  in  their  ears. 

Lina  was  not  so  simple  as  her  mother  was  always  saying,  for 
she  said  that  the  Wine-cavalier  was  the  identical  little  enchanted 
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fellow  in  the  story  who  went  in  search  of  horrible  things  to 
learn  how  to  shiver. 

Every  year  the  Wine-cavalier  renewed  himself  in  toilet, 
anecdote,  and  everything  else  needed  by  internal  or  external 
fashion,  by  a  sojourn  of  several  months  in  Paris.  He  did  not 
speak,  as  his  father  did,  of  his  friend  the  Ambassador  So-and- 
So,  the  Minister  So-and-So,  or  Prinee  So-and-So,  but  he  gave 
it  to  be  understood  that  he  lived  on  terms  of  the  closest  in- 
timacy with  the  members  of  the  Jockey-Club. 

At  other  times  the  Wine-cavalier  would  find  a  certain  .httic 
charm  in  paying  impressively  polite  attentions  to  Bella,  bu  t 
to-day  she  looked  at  him  as  if  he  were  not  present,  and  as  ii' 
she  snly  heard  at  a  distance  what  he  said;  and  even  the  Couni. 
was  so  innattentive  and  absent-minded  that  he  lost  all  the  games, 
with  surprising  quickness,  and  often  looked  with  astonishment 
at   his   opponent,  who   sat   in   the   samef  chair   that  had   held 

A  new  colleague  for  the  Cavalier  appeared ;  but  even  he  was 
without  effect  to-day.  He  was  a  comely  man,  dressed  with  the 
greatest  care,  who  had  formerly  been  a  celebrated  basso,  had 
married  a  rich  widow  in  a  neighboring  commercial  town,  and 
had  settled  here  in  the  midst  of  that  beautiful  region.  Bella 
was  generally  glad  to  have  him  come,  for  he  still  sang  pleasing- 
ly with  what  was  left  of  his  voice;  but  from  the  way  in  which  he 
was  received,  he  saw  that  he  was  not  as  welcome  to-day  as  usual, 
aad  put  Bella  yet  more  out  of  humor  by  saying  that  he  had 
only  "  happened  in."  Bella  did  not  at  all  like  to  have  people 
consider  Wolfsgarten  a  place  where  casual  calls  could  be  mad«. 
When  both  the  visitors  had  gone,  Bella  and  Clodwig  breathed 
finely  again. 

Clodwig  entered  the  cabinet  which  contained  his  collection  C'f 
unearthed  relics,  but  here  everything  seemed  changed.  Tlif. 
urns  for  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  the  wine-urns,  the  tear-vases, 
swords,  necklaces,  and  his  multitude  of  reliefs,  looked  mournful 
even  the  clay  cast  of  a  warrior's  face,  only  one  half  of  which 
they  had  succeeded  in  excavating,  looked  grim  to  day.  Every, 
thing  looked  as  desolate  as  if  the  thousands  of  relics  brought 
from  the  darkness  of  the  earth  to  the  light  of  day  said  in 
lamentable  tones,  "Why  are  we  here?  each  of  us  misses 
something,  each  has  lost  a  part  of  itself;"  and  if  Clodwig 
could  have  put  his  own  soul  with  all  its  emotions  before  him- 
self like  these  remains,  he — the  full  man — would  have  seen  but 
fragments  like  these.  Something  was  lost  from  him,  since 
Erich  had  gone  away. 

With  drawn  lip  and  restless  eye  that  seemed  to  be  seeking 
something,  he  wandered  for  whole  days  through  the  house  and 
park.     Bella  at  last  succeeded  in  drawing  him  it  ' 
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and  he  told  her  that  he  was  now  able  to  accomplish  the  ideal 
of  his  hfe,  but  that,  singularly  enough,  he  had  not  the  courage 
Co  do  so.  He  lamented,  for  the  first  time,  the  indecision  and  ti- 
midity of  old  age  which  he  felt.  He  made  a  pause,  hoping  that 
Bella  would  ask  him  what  he  wished ;  but  she  was  silent,  and  he 
t-old  her,  evasively,  that  one  might  allow  himself  many  luxuries, 
and  yet  not  possess  that  one  of  all  others  which  was  most 
desired.  At  ^t  he  said  directly  that  he  had  made  a  mistake 
in  letting  Erich  go :  he  had  long  wished  for  such  a  man,  and 
would  even  say  that  in  carrying  out  his  own  wishes  he  would 
he  able  to  greatly  benefit  this  young  scholar  with  the  Apollo 

Bella's  lip  trembled,  and  she  said  :  ■ 

"  The  Captain" — she  was  thinking  of  the  Captain  iii 
Goethe's  "Elective  Affinities,"  and  as  this  thought  passed 
through  her  mind,  slie  went  blundering  on  ;  "  The  Captain^-I 
mean  the  Doctor,  would  certainly  consider  himself  very  fortu- 
nate. But,  we  may  speak  openly.  I  have  the  good  fortune  to 
bear  a  name  above  reproach,  ^d  we  do  not  ask  what  people 
think." 

"  Speak  everything  you  think,"  said  Clodwig  encouragingly ; 
and  Bella  continued,  after  passing  her  handkcichief  over  her 

"Don't  you  believe  this  young  man — would  sometimes — 
what  shall  I  say  ?" 

"  Be  in  our  way?"  said  Clodwig,  coining  to  her  assistance, 
Bella  nodded,  but  Clodwig  had  already  considered  the  subject 
4n  this  aspect,  and  combated  her  idea  by  saying  that  it  would 
toe  a  certain  oppression  of  the  good,  if  they  should  be  forced  to 
relinquish  a  worthy  object  because  the  bad  do  their  wicked 
deeds  under  a  deceitful  appearance  of  good. 

Bella  now  urged  her  husband  to  send  a  message  to  Erich  im- 
mediately, asking  him  not  to  bind  himself.  Clodwig  pressed 
her  hand,  and  entered  his  work-room  with  a  step  far  more 
elastic  than  customary.  He  wrote  for  awhile,  but  soon  re- 
turned to  Bella,  and  said  that  he  could  not  write,  and  it  v/ould 
be  the  simplest  way  to  have  the  horses  harnessed,  and  go  to 
Villa  Eden  himself. 

Clodwig  usually  avoided  any  immediate  reference  to  Son- 
nenkamp  and  his  house,  so  far  as  was  possible,  considering  the 
close  connection  of  his  brother-in-law  with  them.  To-day, 
however,  nothing  was  said  on  the  subject,  and  they  were  soon 
pleasantly  on  the  road. 

Bella  would  often  draw  her  veil  over  her  face  and  raise  it 
again.  She  was  ill  at  ease,  for  she  was  thinking  of  many  things, 
and,  as  she  noticed  the  rapid  beating  of  her  heart,  she  seized 
her  husband's  hand  and  cried  : 
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"  Ah,  you're  so  good,  so  angel-pure !  I  would  not  have  be- 
lieved that  I  would  be  ever  discovering  new  heights  in  you  I" 

Thus  she  spoke  ;  and  speaking  so,  silenced  something  that 
whispered  stilly  in  the  breast,  which  she  would  not  recognise, 
even  to  herself— yes,  which  she  denied  to  herself.  It  was  an  in- 
explicable whim,  a  play — -not  of  passion,  no  ;  how  could  Bella 
find  anything  of  passion  in  herself?  It  was  the  play  of  a  demon  t 
This  young  man  must  have  some  mysterious,  some  incompre- 
hensible power  of  enchantment  1  Bella  hated  him,  for  he  had 
withdrawn  her  husband  from  repose,  and  was  now  trying  to 
accomplish  the  same  result  with  her.  He  should  repent  it  ! 
She  drew  herself  up  proudly  ;  she  determined  that  by  accom  - 
panying  her  husband  she  would  overthrow  his  childish,  tran-. 
scendental  plan ;  and  if  Erich  would  not  notice  her  opposition 
voluntarily,  she  would  call  his  attention  to  it,  and  make  it  the 
cause  of  his  declining  to  comply  with  the  Count's  wishes. 

As  she  thought  of  this,  she  became  pleasant  again  ;  and  Clod- 
wig  noticing  the  change,  spoke  of  what  apartments  Erich  was 
to  have,  and  how  the  new  household  should  be  conducted. 
Bella  should  have  a  friend  as  well  as  he :  he  would  invite 
Erich's  mother  to  visit  them.  It  was  fortunate  that  Bella 
already  knew  and  respected  her.  Clodwig  said  that  the 
Dournays  were  noble  too :  their  name  had  been  originally 
Dournay  de  Saint  Mort,  and  they  had  only  relinquished  their 
nobility  when  the  Huguenots  were  expelled  from  France.  In 
case  Erich  should  make  a  marriage  conformable  with  his  posi- 
tion, he,  Clodwig,  would  see  that  his  title  should  be  restored, 
and  would  probably  be  able  to  do  yet  more  for  him. 

Bella  asked,  laughingly,  if  he  did  not  want  to  adopt  him  as  his 
son  ;  and  Clodwig  said  that  he  was  not  averse  to  doing  so.. 
Bella  smiled  bitterly,  and  yet  seemed  to  be  smiling  gayly  as  shcj 
said  that  it  would  seem,  quite  singular  for  her  to  have  a  son 
who  was  only  a  few  years  younger  than  herself. 

Clodwig's  antique  relics  fairly  danced  before  his  mind's  eye, 
and  cut  strange  capers.  Bella,  on  the  other  hand,  was  very  much 
out  of  humor.  It  was  always  a  matter  of  wonder  to  her  that  her 
husband  should  be  so  earnest  in  regard  to  such  matters.  She 
had  not  deceived  him  when,  in  the  Winter  previous  to  their 
engagement,  she  had  represented  herself  as  a  ripe  woman, 
recognizing  the  deeper  objects  of  life,  and  in  sympathy  with 
the  art  of  classical  antiquity,  with  science  and  the  more  lofty 
concerns  of  human  interests;  in  truth,  she  had  not  deceived 
him,  for  she  had  never  had  any  other  idea  than  that  such  things 
were  regarded  by  everybody,  as  they  were  by  her,  as  prac- 
ticable subjects  of  conversation,  and  mere  tas^  knick-knacks. 
As  regards  the  history  of  past  and  present  civilization,  it  seemed 
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to  her  that  there  was  a  tacit  agreement  to  consider  it  an 
elegant  pastime. 

She  had  learned  to  her  horror  that,  in  fact,  great  thoughts  made 
up  her  husband's  life :  that  he  was  troubled  or  pleased  at  all 
occurrences  of  world-wide  interest,  as  if  they  were  famil)' 
matters ;  and  that  he  was  even  religious.  He  did  not  speak  as 
she  did  of  God ;  but  he  could  stand  in  wrapt  adoration  before 
the  eternal  divine  order;  and  where  there  was  an  apparent  con- 
tradiction, an  enigma,  he  was  aroused  to  a  state  of  morbid, 
.I'everish  excitement. 

Bella  did  not  acknowledge  even  to  herself,  that  all  this 
seemed  to  her  shockingly  like  the  conduct  of  a  pedant,  a 
preacher,  or  a  professor;  she  had  not  known  that  she  had 
married  a  pedantic  professor,  instead  of  a  man  who  enjoys  life. 
But,  whether  she  recognized  the  fact  or  not,  all  this  devotion  to 
so-called  higher  interests,  was  wearisome  to  her.  Everybody 
only  played  his  own  rOle  in  life — who  would  make  earnest  busi- 
ness of  it  ?  Let  poor  devils  of  scholars  and  philanthropists 
do  s^,  but  not  a  man  of  higher  station.  And  then,  again,  she 
saw  tliat  Clodwig,  by  suddenly  becoming  associated  with  a 
stranger,  might  bring  a  disturbing  element  into  an  orderly  life, 
which,  although  it  was  assuredly  wearisome,  was  nevertheless 
passing  quietly  and  honorably. 

What  was  frequently  said  behind  Bella's  back — that  she  had 
married  the  Count  in  hopes  of  soon  becoming  a  rich  and 
charming  widow — was  black  calumny.  The  old  Chief-Equerry 
had  been  careful  enough  to  obtain  a  good  estate,  and  from  the 
income  of  this  large  property  yearly  laid  aside  a  considerable  sum, 
which  did  not  follow  the  entail.  It  was,  as  has  been  said,  black 
calumny,  to  assert  that  Bella  had  gone  to  the  altar  in  hopes  of 
becoming  a  widow;  but,  to  her  horror — she  concealed  this 
horror  in  her  breast,  as  often  as  she  experienced  it — she  saw 
herself  growing  old  before  her  time,  beside  a  man  who  was  old 
enough  to  be  her  father. 

And  who  could  tell  how  much  money  Clodwig  would  lavish 
on  this  Dournay,  who  never  remained  long  in  one  profession, 
and  who  was,  besides,  out  of  fevor  at  court.  The  worst,  hoiv- 
evcr,  was  that  this  young  man,  who  knew  so  well  how  to  obtain 
mastery,  would  draw  her  husband's  attention  entirely  from  her. 

They  would  study  together,  make  excavations,  and  in  the 
mean  time  she — she  who  had  so  nobly,  so  faithfully,  and  with 
suth  entire  abnegation  of  self,  devoted  herself  to  her  duty  to 
her  old  husband — would  sit  alone,  forgotten. 

Bella  was  deeply  enraged  at  Ericli,  for  he  forced  her  to  have 
evil  thoughts,  and  suddenly  she  cried,  looking  at  her  husband: 

"  For  God's  sake  1     Your  lips  are  pale  I  what  ails  you  f" 
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Were  her  evil  thoughts  to  be  reaUzed?  But  Clodwig 
answered : 

"  It's  nothing.  Do  you  see?  There  he  is.  What  a  wonderful 
form  1  I  believe  that  as  he  stands  there  lost  in  dreams,  and 
staring  at  the  grass,  his   mind  is  filled  with  the  loftiest  inspira- 

The  carriage  rolled  along.  Erich  heard  his  name  called,  and 
looked  in  surprise  at  them,  as  they  greeted  him.  He  was 
obliged  to  take  a  seat  in  the  carriage,  and  a  glance  from  Clod- 
wig  said  to  Bella  :    "  Did  you  ever  see  a  nobler  man  ?" 

Erich  was  asked  if  he  had  accepted  the  situation  yet,  and  when. 
he  said  he  had  not,  Clodwig  gave  hiii)  his  hand,  and  said : 
"  Welcome  to  me !" 

He  could  not  speak  further  of  this  subject,  for  Hcrr  Sonnen- 
kamp  trotted  up  to  them  on  his  black  horse,  and  was  extremely 
delighted  to  welcome  such  guests,  but  was  surprised  to  see  Erich 
so  much  at  home  with  them.  He  rode  close  to  the  coach,  and 
the  guests  were  welcomed  with  great  respect  and  satisfaction  to 
Villa  Eden. 

They  had  hardly  alighted,  when  another  carriage  entered  the 
courtyard,  and  the  Doctor  alighted  from  it. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  FIRST  ROSE  IN  THF.  OI'EN  AIR. 

ANEW  importance  was  ^iven  to  Erich  by  the  arrival  of 
Ciodwig  and  Bella.  Sonnenkamp  called  him  "  My  dear 
friend"  for  the  first  time. 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  offered  his  arm  to  Bella,  who  bowed,  and 
accepted  it :  Clodwig  should  see  what  a  sacrifice  she  was  mak- 
ing. Her  hand  rested  softly  on  Sonnenkamp's  arm,  and  as  she 
went  forward,  she  stopped  suddenly,  filled  with  admiration  at 
seeing  an  out-door  rose-bush,  bearing  a  rose  in  full  bloom. 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  hastened  to  pluck  it,  and  offered  it  to  her 
with  a  few  delicate  words.  Bella  thanked  him  earnestly,  and 
pretended  not  to  see  his  proffered  arm  any  more.  They  im- 
mediately entered  the  green-houses.  Joseph,  who  always  ap- 
peared at  the  right  time,  as  if  called,  was  told  by  his  master  to 
announce  the  visit  to  Frau  Ceres  and  Miss  Perini.  Joseph 
understood. 

The  Doctor  had  been  called  to  attend  Frau  Ceres,  but  as  soon 
as  the  lady  heard  who  her  guests  were,  she  declared  herself  well 
again ;  but  was  cunning  enough  to  (ell  the  Doctor  that  it  was 
simply  his  presence  that  had  made  her  so.  Doctor  Richard  un- 
derstood. 

In  the  mean  time  Clodwig  had  said  to  Erich : 
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"  You  will  not  stay  here;  you   will   go  witli  us.     I   will  not 

He  spoke  these  words  shortly  and  hastily,  as  if  he  had  had 
them  prepared,  a  long  time,  and  yet  as  if  the  delivery  of  them 
was  distasteful  and  annoying. 

Roland  was  coming  down  the  mountain,  with  his  campstool 
and  drawing-board,  and  Bella  called  to  him  while  he  was  yet  at 
a  distance,  and  said  pleasantly,  "  Welcome  !" 

"  How  handsome  he  is  !"  said  she  to  the  rest.  "  Who  could 
■fasten  to  the  canvas  such  a  picture  as  this  beautiful  boy  ?  If 
one  could  change  his  cainpstool  and  portfolio  into  a  spear  and 
r.hield,  one  would  have  a  picture  from  the  Greek  world." 

Bella  noticed  the  pleasure  that  shone  in  Erich's  eyes,  and  said 
, to  him: 

"  Yes,  Doctor;  I  once  suggested  to  an  artist  at  Court,  that 
he  should  paint  a  scene  in  which  I  saw  Roland.  He  had  run 
across  the  street,  and  had  thrown  a  gift  into  the  hat  of  a  beggar, 
who  was  sitting  on  a  pile  of  stones;  and  as  he  ran  back  again, 
so  slender  and  graceful,  every  muscle  strained,  and  his  face 
glowing  with  pleasure  and  benevolence,  it  was  a  wonderful 
sight — one  never  to  be  forgotten." 

Clodwig  looked  down  :  Bella  he 
was  not  she,  but  he,  who  had  see: 
the  suggestion  to  an  artist. 

Roland  was  much  surprised  at  t 
he  was  welcomed,  for  Bella  said  tc 

"  Clodwig,  kiss  hira  for  rael" 

Clodwig  embraced  the  boy,  who  then  looked  at  Erich  with 
puzzled  glances. 

"  If  the  Captain  stays  with  us  you  must  visit  us  often,  Ro- 
land," said  Bella. 

Sonnenkamp  could  not  think  what  this  meant,  but  Roland  im- 
mediately perceived  that  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  Erich,  and 
looked  at  him  as  if  seeking  help.  And  now  Erich  knew  what 
had  been  intended  in  regard  to  him,  and  understood,  for  the  first 
time,  what  had  been  interrupted  by  Sonncnkamp's  meeting  the 
carriage. 

'rhey  hardly  looked  at  the  green-houses,  for  Bella  said  that 
when  everything  was  green  and  blooming  out  of  doors,  hr)t- 
housc  plants  seemed  to  her  imprisoned. 

Miss  Perini  presently  appeared,  as  the  envoy  of  Frau  Ceres, 
to  inform  the  company  that  it  was  her  intention  not  to  be  sick 
that  day. 

Bella  and  MissPcrini  withdrew  from  the  gentlemen  ;  they  had 
much  to  say  to  each  other,  and  Erich  was  naturally  the  first  sub- 
ject they  discussed.  Bella  could  not  avoid  expressing  to  Miss 
Perini  her  admiratioii  that  she,  Miss  Perini,  had  instantly  seen 
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through  this  wonderful  man,  although  Miss  Perini  had  certainly 
not  yet  said  anything  about  fiim.  But  this  ingenious  leader 
necessitated  further  conversation,  which,  nevertheless,  was 
not  by  any  means  confidential,  for  Miss  Perini  said  that  Ger- 
man scholars  awakened  her  admiration  more  and  more  every 
day,  and  would  prefer  to  have  Bella's  opinion,  as  she  was  almost 
a  scholar. 

Bella  refused  to  receive  (his  equivocal  compliment,  and  as- 
sumed a  certain  matronly  air,  as  she  acknowledged  that  she  wa=, 
not  in  harmony  with  the  young  people  of  the  day^ — in  fact,  hardlj ' 
understood  them.  Neither  of  the  ladies  appeared  to  express, 
her  opinion,  and  each  seemed  to  impute  to  the  other  a  secret: 
inclination  toward  Erich. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Bella,  looking  intently  at  the  rose  thai, 
Sonnenkamp  had  plucked  for  her — "  do  you  kn6w  that  this  man 
with  the  double  title  has  an  insultingly  contemptuous  opinion  of 

"  No,  I  did  not  know  it ;  but  it  may  be  a  part  of  what  Baron 
von  Prancken  calls  that  radical  heresy,  which  he  is  so  vain  of, 
and  likes  to  display." 

"  But  what's  your  own  opinion  of  Herr  Dournay  ?" 

"  I've  no  opinion  in  regard  to  him." 

"  Why  ?■' 

"  I'm  not  unprejudiced — ^he  does  not  belong  to  our  Church," 

"  But  suppose  he  were  a  member  of  our  Church ;  what  would 
your  opinion  of  him  be  then  ?" 

"I  cannot  make  such  a  supposition.  That  self-satisfied  up- 
rightness of  his  would  be  entirely  impossible  in  a  man  who 
bowed  before  the  Divine  Law.  Mishearing  has  a  certain  air,  as 
though  he  were  a  prince  travelling  incognito.  As  Baron  von 
Prancken  says,  '  The  man  seems  to  go  about  the  world  in  an  in- 
visible pulpit.'" 

Both  the  ladies  laughed. 

Bella  understood  enough.  She  tried,  very  cautiously,  to  im- 
press upon  Miss  Perini  the  necessity  of  nvaking  her  influence 
tell  against  the  acceptance  of  a  man  who  prided  himself  on  his 
unbelief.  Miss  Perini  held  her  cross  in  her  left  hand  and  looked 
somewhat  roguishly  at  Bella.  Probably  the  Countess  did  not 
wbh  to  have  him  here.  Could  she  be  devising  some  nice  in- 
trigue against  her  husband,  and  did  she  therefore  wish  to  have 
Erich  in  her  own  house?  She  felt  a  certain  malicious  pleasure 
in  pointing  to  the  fact  that,  as  Herr  von  Prancken  had  oc- 
casioned the  whole  trouble,  it  was  his  duty  to  relieve  them  of  it. 
Bella  informed  her  that  there  was  also  another  reason  why 
Erich  was  unsuitable  for  the  position.  And  now  Erich  was  for 
the  third  time  called  a  dangerous  man.  Miss  Perini  had,  it  is 
true,  said  so  with   reference   to  two   circumstances,   one  near, 
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and  the  other  remote ;  for  Bella's  remarkable  agitation  had 
not  escaped  Miss  Perini's  quietly  shrewd  eye.  Hastily,  and 
in  ord(;r  to  conceal  the  fact  that  she  had  made  this  discovery, 
she  said  that  such  a  man  as  Herr  von  Prancken  certainly  had 
no  one  to  fcjr.  She  spoke  of  Prancken's  journey  with  sym- 
pathetic interest,  saying  that  it  had  probably  been  made  on 
the  impulse  of  the  moment;  that  much  must  be  pardoned  to 
the  passionate  heart  of  youth,  and  that  it  often  brought  about 
the  desired  result  in  a  better  way  than  care  and  circumspection 
did.  Miss  Perini  spoke  only  in  inuendoes,  and  Bella  answered 
in  the  same  way,  saying  that  she  highly  disapproved  a  certain 
■  tendency  which  Prancken  had  toward  acting  in  opposition  to  the 
customs  of  society,  but  that  she  would  have  to  let  it  pass, 
■although  not  without  anxiety. 

The  conversation  again  turned  upon  Erich,  and  Bella  now 
spoke  with  the  greatest  magnanimity.  She  sympathized  with 
his  old  mother,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  the  self-conscious 
demeanor  of  the  young  man  was  simply  timidity ;  he  pretended 
to  be  proud,  in  order  to  conceal  his  dependent  condition,  A 
slight  elevation  of  Miss  Perini's  eyebrows  showed  that  she  de- 
murred a  little  to  this ;  and  Bella  added  quickly,  tliat  it  is  only 
pious  persons  who  do  not  feel  embarrassed  by  dependence,  for 
their  very  nature  places  them  above  it— yes,  makes  them  the 
equals  of  all. 

Miss  Perini  smiled:  she  understood  with  what  kind  of  ten- 
derness Bella  was  dealing  with  her,  and  there  was  no  need  of 
that  warm  pressure  of  the  hand  to  impress  it  upon  her. 

A  servant  came  and  informed  them  that  Frau  Ceres  awaited 
Countess  Bella  in  the  saloon  next  the  balcony.  The  Doctor  had 
forbidden  her  to  go  into  the  open  air,  and  consequently  she 
could  not  venture  to  do  so. 

Miss  Perini  conducted  Bella  as  far  as  the  steps  leading  to  the 
saloon,  and  there  made  a  courtly  obeisance.  Bella  took  both  her 
hands  with  apparent  affection,  and  said  that  she  wished  she  might 
have  daily  intercourse  with  such  a  friend  as  Miss  Perini ;  she 
begged  that  she  might  soon  have  the  honor  of  a  visit  from  her. 

When  Bella  had  gone  rustling  up  the  steps,  Miss  Perini 
clawed  with  her  little  hands,  like  a  cat  who  has  waited  and 
watched  and  at  last  caught  something ;  her  eyes,  which  were 
usually  veiled,  opened  scornfully,  and  her  little  mouth  said, 
haif  aloud  : 

"  You're  all  duped  !" 

Frau  Ceres  lamented  her  constant  suffering,  and  Bella  com- 
forted her  by  saying  that  she  certainly  had  everything  that 
heart  could  wish,  and  then— such  lovely  children.  She  did  not 
know  which  was  more  delightful,  the  bewitching  disposition  of 
Roland,  or  the  angelic  nature  of  Manna. 
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It  was  scldoni  that  Bella  entered  Sonnenkamp's  house,  but  as 
often  as  she  did,  she  experienced  a  passion  pre-eminently  fem- 
inine in  its  nature.  True,  she  was  surrounded  at  Wolfsgarten 
with  an  affluence  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  but  as  soon 
as  she  entered  the  gate  of  Villa  Eden,  a  demon  came  upon  her, 
a  demon  whose  name  was  Envy — envy  of  this  woman  living 
amid  all  the  overflowing  luxuries  of  life,  not  burdened  with  a 
decaying  splendor,  but  born  into  a  new  one.  And  as  often  as^ 
she  thought  of  Frau  Ceres,  her  eyes  became  hot  and  dazzled,  foi- 
she  saw  the  glorious  attire  of  Frau  Ceres,  which  even  the  reign-, 
ing  Princess  could  hardly  hope  to  equal. 

She  was  now  especially  gracious  and  condescending  to  Frat  i 
Ceres,  and  her  ability  to  be  so  made  her  happy.  These  persons ; 
could  buy  everything  but  a  lofty  name  rendered  illustrious  b>  - 
time,  and  even  if  Otto's  design  should  be  accomplished,  this 
would  but  serve  to  cover  their  low  estate  with  a.  new  gloss,  a 
gloss  ever  praying,  "  Don't  touch  me,  or  I'll  rub  off." 

It  was  quite  natural  that  Erich  should  be  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation here  also;  and  Bella  pressed  the  rose  to  her  lips  to  hide 
her  laughter,  as  Frau  Ceres  said  : 

"  I  would  like  to  have  the  Captain  for  myself." 

"  For  yourself?" 

"Yes.  But  I  believe  I  can't  learn  anything  any  more:  I'm  too 
old  and  too  stupid.     He'd  never  let  me  learn  anything  at  all." 

Bella  would  not  hear  of  such*  modesty.  Was  not  Frau  Ceres 
young  and  beautiful  ?  She  might  easily  be  taken  for  Roland's 
sister.  Was  she  not  clever  and  her  presence  dignified?  Frau 
Ceres  kept  up  a  continuous  smiling  and  nodding;  apparently 
she  believed  that  it  was  all  true.  Then  Bella  begged  to  be; 
allowed  to  take  leave;  she  could  not  think  of  longer  disturbing,' 
the  delicate  organization  of  Frau  Ceres. 

At  these  words,  Frau  Ceres  cast  her  eyes  timidly  around,  not 
knowing  whether  this  was  compliment  or  the  reverse.  IJella 
kissed  her  forehead  and  withdrew. 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  had  left  the  Count  and  Erich :  he  had 
much  to  attend  to  in  the  house,  and  letters  and  despatches  had 
arrived  which  required  immediate  answers.  He  sent  for  the 
Major,  requesting  him  to  come  to  dinner,  and  told  the  messen- 
ger that  if  he  did  not  find  the  Major  at  home,  he  must  look  for 
him  at  the  castle. 

Clodwig  went  with  Erich  and  Roland  to  their  apartments,  and, 
without  knowing  it,  soon  forgot  Roland  in  the  earnestness  of 
their  conversation.  The  boy  sat  quietly,  looking  first  at  the  one 
and  then  at  the  other.  He  did  not  understand  what  they  said, 
but  probably  felt  how  much  pleasure  it  gave  them ;  and  when, 
at  last,  Clodwig  withdrew  to  his  own  room,  Roland  took  Erich's 
hand  and  said  : 
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"  1  want  to  learn  :  I  will  studv  everything  that  you  wisli.  I 
want  to  be  like  you  and  Clodwig." 

Erich  was  deeply  moved.  What  Clodwig  wanted  him  to  do, 
was  the  ideal  of  all  that  he  could  wish.  But  here  was  a  living 
duty :   he  was  no  longer  at  liberty  to  decide. 


CHAPTER   Vlll. 


FORTUNATELY,  the  Major  appeared  just  as  they  were  sit- 
ting down  to  dinner.  He  was  extremely  happy  to  meet 
Bella  and  Clodwig  here.  Every  exhibition  of  friendly  feeling 
was  a  cordial  to  him.  It  confirmed  his  belief  that  all  men  are 
boundlessly  good,  and  furnished  him,  besides,  with  a  means  of 
confounding  all  scoffers  and  skeptics.  He  was  as  grateful  to 
Clodwig  and  Bella  as  if  they  had  done  him  a  personal  favor.  He 
looked  at  the  chairs  as  if  to  bid  them  be  comfortable  to  their 
guests.  He  extended  his  hand  to  Erich  as  to  a  son.  He  had 
become  entirely  Erich's.  And  now  he  lamented,  in  the  tone  of 
a  child  who  has  been  nibbling  forbidden  sweets,  that  he  had 
let  himself  be  led  astray.  He  had  wanted  to  see  for  himself,  once 
and  for  all,  whether  the  workmen  at  the  castle  were  well  fed ; 
he  had  tasted  their  food,  and  found  it  so  palatable  that  he  had 
eaten  his  full  before  he  knew  it. 

Erich  comforted  him  by  saying  that  he  thought  that  he  would 
certainly  be  able  to  find  room  for  such  dainty  food  as  he  would 
find  here. 

The  Major  nodded,  and  gave  Joseph  the  brief  command  : 

"  AUasch!" 

Joseph  understood.  He  filled  from  a  bottle  surrounded  by 
little  glasses,  which  stood  on  a  sideboard,  and  the  Major  drank 
the  appetizing  draught. 

"  That's  a  room-maker,"  he  said  to  Erich,  and  his  whole  face 
laughed  as  Erich  answered  : 

"  Certainly ;  the  spirit  commands  the  common  herd  to  give 

Frau  Ceres  did  not  appear  at  table.  The  company  had  hardly 
sat  down,  before  the  Doctor  was  called  away  :  he  rose  instantly. 
Sonnenkamp  wished  him  to  remain,  but  Clodwig  said  quietly 
that  he  would  like  to  express  the  wish  that  the  Doctor  would  go; 
for  if  one  would  place  himself  in  the  position  of  those  who  were 
waiting  for  the  Physician,  he  would  see  how  cruel  it  was  to  de- 
tain him  here  for  mere  pleasure,  while  they  were  sufleiing. 

"  He's  a  nobleman — a  genuine  nobleman  !"  said  the  Major 
to  Erich  ;  and  Roland,  who  heard  the  words,  looked  around  as 
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if  he  had  been  grasped  suddeiilj'.  Was  his  father,  who  had 
wished  the  Doctor  to  do  otherwise,  ignoble,  then  ? 

Erich  felt  what  was  passing  in  the  boy's  mind,  and  said  to  the 
Major,  in  a  tone  !oud  enough  for  the  boy  to  undcrsland  : 

"  Herr  Sonnenkarap  spoke  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  coun- 
try-people often  exaggerate  the  danger,  and  call  the  Doctor  un- 

"  That's  true — 1  was  wrong.     Thank  you,  comrade." 

Roland  breathed  freely,  and  srniled  to  Erich  ;  he  longed  to 
throw  his  arms  around  him  and  kiss  him. 

Erich  understood  the  smile. 

The  table  seemed  disordered,  for  the  Doctor's  withdrawal 
had  made  a  gap;  in  order  to  hide  which,  the  guests  were  forced  . 
to  sit  closer  together,  mentally  as  weH  as  physically.  The 
summons  that  had  called  the  Doctor  to  the  bed  of  some  groan- 
ing patient  surrounded  by  his  friends,  had  disturbed  the  pleasant 
feelings  with  which  they  had  sat  down  at  table. 

Erich,  who  knew  very  well  that  Clodwig  and  Bella  had  made 
this  visit  on  his  account,  considered  himself  doubly  bound  to 
contribute  his  share  toward  making  the  company  feci  good- 
humored  and  at  home.  But  while  he  was  thinking  in  what  di- 
rection to  turn  the  conversation,  the  Major  got  ahead  of  him. 
He  smiled  pieasantlv  before  he  spoke,  for  he  had  something  to 
tell,  and  now  was  jus't  the  time  to  tell  it 

"  Herr  Sonnenkamp,"  said  he,  getting  red  in  the  fece  again 
to  think  that  he  had  to  speak  before  so  many  people — "Herr 
Sonnenkamp,  the   newspaper  says  that   you'll  receive  a  good 

"  I  ?    The  paper  says  so  ?" 

"  Yes.  It  doesn't  say  so  directly,  but  that's  the  way  I  under- 
stand it.  It  sa)'S  that  it  costs  so  much  to  live  in  America  now, 
that  there's  an  emigration  from  that  country;  a  good  many 
families  are  leaving  the  New  World  and  coming  to  Europe, 
where  they  can  live  cheaper  and  better." 

The  Major  repaid  himself  for  filling  the  gap  with  something 
interesting  as  well  as  fitting,  for,  at  one  draught,  he  drank  a 
glass  of  his  favorite  Burgundy,  with  the  greatest  gusto. 

Sonnenkamp  said,  unconcernedly,  that  if  that  were  the  case, 
folks  would  be  likely  to  form  the  same  prejudice  against  Ameri- 
cans that  they  have  against  English  travellers. 

No  one  continued  the  conversation.  Clodwig  would  have 
been  listened  to  willingly;  but  he  was  embarrassed,  and  felt  as 
though  he  had  entered  another  man's  house  and  had  been  re- 
ceived as  a  guest,  while  he  was  intending  to  rob  his  host.  This 
made  him  dispirited  and  shy. 

Erich  put  a  different  construction  on  his  behavior,  and  gave 
tlie  conversation  a  pleasant  turn  by  referring  to  Goethe's  poem, 
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which  extols  America  because  it  has  no  ruined  castles;  thus 
bringing  in  the  favorite  pursuits  of  Clodwig  and  Sonncnkamp, 
and  drawing  a  parallel  between  antiquarian  and  tiorticultural 
tastes.  Erich  was  very  animated  and  communicative,  and  said 
things  which  he  knew  would  arouse  particular  attention,  and 
then  would  suddenly  pause,  in  the  midst  of  his  exposition,  to 
pursue  some  attractive  accessory  of ■  the  subject.  Hitherto  he 
had  always  innocently  answered  questions,  and  had  only  spoken 
to  give  information  to  others,  or  to  explain  something  to  lliem  ; 
but  now  he  conversed  with  the  intention — or  at  least  the  half 
intention — of  being  brilliant,  and  was  greatly  pleased  with  the 
elTect  of  this  or  that  expression.  He  was  surprised  at  this  him- 
Sfjlf,  and  yet  spoke  on.  He  banished  the  reproachful  thoughts 
i*hich  accompanied  this  action,  and  only  told  himself  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  appear  here  in  the  character  of  an  intellectual  host. 
His  eyes  brightened,  and  he  placed  Clodwig  and  Sonnenkamp 
upon  more  agreeable  relations  with  each  other. 

The  ladies  also  did  their  part.  But  Bella  had  a  way — and, 
since  she  had  it,  it  must  have  been  most  excellent  sa^ioir 
/aire — whenever  she  was  not  leading  the  conversation,  no  mat- 
ter who  was  speaking,  or  what  the  conversation  was  about,  of 
disturbing  the  little  circle,  by  engaging  her  neighbor  in  a  dia- 
logue, and  preventing  him  from  escaping  into  the  larger  stream 
of  discourse,  even  though  he  wished  to  do  so.  She  was  now  en- 
j,agcd  with  Miss  Perini,  speaking  volubly  in  Italian. 

Erich  was  vain  enough  to  notice  her  want  of  interest;  it 
troubled  him  at  first,  but  after  a  while  he  did  not  notice  it. 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  was  very  well  pleased  with  this  tutor,  who 
lot  only  let  him  shine  in  his  own  element,  and  placed  him  in  the 
lonorable  position  which  rightly  belonged  to  him,  but  who,  by 
jeing  present,  was  an  ornament  of  his  house,  and  brought  to 
his  table  the  iliU  of  the  land. 

■  Clodwig  again  requested  that  he  might  be  immediately  inform- 
ed of  every  relic  of  ancient  Rome  which  should  be  found  while 
the  castle  was  being  restored.  Sonnenkamp  promised  this  very 
readily,  and  with  great  vivacityexpressed  himself  as  highly  amused 
by  thinking  what  absurd  reasons  for  rebuilding  the  castle  were 
attributed  to  him.  Some  folks  said  that  he  wanted  to  see  his 
name  in  Badecker's  "  Hand-book  of  Travel,"  so  that  on  the  long 
summer-days,  when  people  were  sailing  up  and  down  the  river, 
they  might  point  out  the  castle  to  each  other;  and  English  tour- 
ists, bored  to  death  as  their  manner  is,  might  gape  at  it,  and  trace 
its  name  in  the  book  with  their  fingers,  in  reality,  his  object 
was  an  jesthetic  one.  He  knew  quite  well,  that  by  restoring  the 
castle  he  would  have  a  fine  termination  for  the  view  from  his 
work-room ;  in  addition  to  this,  however,  he  would  like  to  con- 
tribute something  to  the  beauty  of  the  German  Fatherland. 
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Sonnenkamp  always  spoke  the  words  "German  Fatherland" 
with  a  peculiar  twang :  a  bitter  hatred  might  have  been  found 
in  the  tone,  and  yet  it  rather  gave  the  impression  of  pity  and 
compassion.  Sonnenkamp  knew  that  Clodwig  was,  above  all 
things,  a  patriot,  and  therefore  he  loved  to  strike  the  chord 
that  rang  of  Fatherland.  Erich  looked  at  Roland  to  see  if  he 
understood  this  piece  of  hypocrisy,  for  during  the  conversation 
on  Sunday,  Sonnenkamp  had  taken  opportunity  to  speak  coldly 
and  contemptuously  in  regard  to  the  election.  But  Roland'^s 
features  were  unmoved;  and,  on  the  one  hand,  Erich  felt  com- 
fort in  finding  that  the  boy's  innocent  mind  did  not  perceive  the 
contradiction ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  saw  a  difficulty  whic  h 
would  render  his  position  as  tutor  more  arduous  ;  for  it  was  on  e 
of  his  chief  tasks  to  arouse  and  strengthen,  in  the  mind  of  hi^: 
pupil,  the  perception  of  the  logical  consistency  and  concatena- 
tion of  all  thought  and  action. 

Sonnenkamp  enlarged  yet  further  on  the  singularities  which 
were  attributed  to  him ;  but  the  fact  was  that  nobody  had  atrrib- 
uted  them  to  him,  but  rather  it  was  he  himself  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Prancken,  had  given  out  that  he  intended  to  assume 
the  name  of  the  castle — the  family  to  which  it  originally  be- 
longed having  long  since  died  out.  It  was  said  that  the  arms  of 
the  Von  Rankenbergs  could  no  longer  be  distinctly  traced,  and 
yet  it  was  intended  to  place  them  again  over  the  gate  of  the  re- 
stored castle. 

Clodwig,  who,  with  all  his  liberal  ideas,  took  a  certain  pride 
in  knowing  the  genealogies  and  arms  of  all  royal  and  noble 
families,  assured  him  that  the  arms  of  Rankenberg  were  per- 
fectly we!]  known ; — that  in  the  left  field  there  was  a  "  Moor's 
head,"  on  a  blue  ground ;  in  the  right,  a  balance,  as  an  emblem. 
The  family  had  evidently  distinguished  itself  in  the  Crusade, 
and  probably  had  afterward  risen  to  the  higher  offices  of  judi- 
cature in  the  kingdom. 

Sonnenkamp  stniled  very  pleasantly — almost  grinned — and 
begged  that  the  Count  would  send  him  a  copy  of  the  anns  as 

Erich's  large  store  of  information  was  again  noticeable,  .'  iid 
particular  attention  was  aroused  by  his  acquaintance  with  armo- 
rial devices.  Considerable  amusement  was  occasioned  by  par- 
celling out  this  or  that  motto  to  each  of  the  assembled  company— 
as  the  motto  would  sometimes  be  ridiculous  from  its  inappropri- 
ateness,  and  sometimes  an  extremely  shrewd  expression  of  the 
person's  character. 

"  What  motto  would  you  select?"  said  Sonnenkamp  to  Erich. 

Erich  answered  only  these  two  words: 

"  Ich  dien," 
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CHAPTER   IX. 
DOUBLE  ESCAPE. 

ERICH  and  Bella  happened  to  be  walking  together,  and  she, 
intending  to  accomplish  a  double  design,  said  to  him  that 
she  wondered  at  his  close  intimacy  with  Clodwig;  for  to  live 
with  him  was  not  so  easy  as  it  seemed.  She  said  this  very 
guardedly,  and  it  might  have  been  nothing  but  praise.  Erich 
;answered : 

"All  the  world,  therefore,  owes  you  gratitude.  Countess;  for 
(the  Count  has  received  new  youth  from  you." 

Bella  nodded.  Erich  had  quietly  and  steadily  taken  the  first 
step  toward  a  better  understanding,  and  had  shown  very  deli- 
cately that  he  appreciated  her  sacrifice.  She  now  spoke  in  an 
exalted  strain  of  Clodwig,  and  said  how  happy  she  was  in  being 
able  to  do  something  toward  preserving  that  pure  man,  and  in 
having  no  selfish  motive  in  doing  so.  It  was  so  beautiful  to 
immolate  herself— to  serve  him  silently,  unrecognized  and  un- 
named. She  spoke  in  a  half-childish  way,  in  order  to  make 
Erich  recur  to  his  profession  as  a  teacher. 

Erich  spoke  readily  and  without  embarrassment,  so  that 
Bella  could  not  tell  whether  he  had  not  understood  her,  or  was 
only  pretending  that  he  had  not.  She  hinted  slightly  at  the 
peculiar  difficulty  of  managing  such  a  man  as  Clodwig,  however 
unassuming  and  pliable  he  might  appear.  She  begged  Erich 
to  aid  her  in  making  the  evening  of  his  life  calm  and  blessed. 
There  was  a  heartfelt  earnestness  in  her  tone  that  was  not  to  be 
mistaken. 

Erich  told  her  plainly  his  doubts  as  to  whether  it  was  right 
to  disturb  such  an  unruffled  existence  by  bringing  into  it  a  third 
party.  He  said  that  as  yet  he  himself  was  unskilful,  capricious, 
and  passionate. 

"  You  are  so  truthful  that  you  have  no  need  of  being  modest," 
answered  Bella. 

She  looked  piercingly  at  Erich,  and  dropped  her  fan.  As 
Erich  picked  it  up,  she  thanked  him,  giving  him  her  hand. 

Her  bosom  heaved  as  she  told  Erich  adroitly,  and  yet  with 
delicate  emotion,  how  highly  she  priced  the  good  fortune  that 
had  brought  her  into  close  intimacy  with  a  noble  man,  and  had 
given  her  a  friend  in  whom  there  was  no  deceit. 

Erich  did  not  know  whether  this  remark  referred  to  himself 
or  Clodwig. 

"There  he  comesl"  said  Bella,  suddenly.  "Ah,  see!  he 
insists  on  not  carrying  a  cane,  and  yet  he  needs  one." 

She  went  to  meet  her  husband,  who  was  approaching  her 
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Clodwig  sat  down  under  a  beautiful  cedar,  where  light  chaii-s 
had  been  placed.  Erich  and  Bella  stood  before  him,  and  he 
laid  before  them  his  whole  plan.  He  spoke  so  earnestly  of  the 
beautiful  and  complete  life  tliey  would  live  together,  that  Erich's 
cheeks  glowed.  With  a  trembling  voice  he  uttered  his  thanks, 
and  said  how  bound  he  felt  to  the  spot  where  his  heart  had 
already  decided  him  to  stay. 

Bella  rested  one  hand  on  Clodwig's  chair,  and  Erich  went  on 
to  say  how  it  rejoiced  him  to  find  that  something  so  attractive 
was  otfered  him ;  for  this  fact  assured  him  he  had  made  the  right 
choice  in  that  to  which  duty  called  him.  A  great  and  difficult 
task  was  set  before  him  in  the  education  of  Roland,  and  it  made- 
him  happy  to  think  that  another  mode  of  life  so  enticing  had 
been  laid  before  him ;  for  it  renewed  and  strengthened  his  con- 
fidence that  he  had  chosen  his  proper  profession,  and  the  pre- 
sentation to  him  of  this  opportunity  for  change  made  him  rec- 
ognize the  path  of  his  choice  as  that  of  his  deepest  duty. 

For  a  while  Clodwig's  eyes  were  east  down,  and  Bella,  taking 
her  hand  from  the  chair,  suddenly  stood  upright.  But  when 
Erich  told  of  the  pleasure  he  found  in  Roland,  and  the  mysteri- 
ous and  deeply-felt  attraction  which  drew  him  to  the  boy,  even 
to  his  faults,  Clodwig  smiled  quietly  at  the  branches;  for  in  the 
same  way  that  Erich  felt  drawn  by  a  romantic  love  toward  Rol- 
and, Clodwig  was  drawn  toward  him.  .  There  was  the  same 
quality  of  feeling.  Therefore,  he  would  not  let  Erich  go,  and 
told  him  again  that  he  could  not  educate  Roland  without  assist- 
ance ;  for  he  would  have  to  combat  elements  with  which  he 
had  probably  never  contended. 

"Ah!  here  comes  the  Doctor,"  said  he,  interrupting  him- 
self.    "  Will  you  call  in  a  third  party  to  decide  ?" 

"  1  alone,"  said  Erich,  "  can  give  the  decision,  however  pain- 
ful it  may  be.  But  I've  not  the  slightest  objection  to  hearing 
our  friend's  opinion." 

It  was  given ;  but  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the  Doctor  disagreed 
with  both.  He  wished  that  somebody  would  put  Erich  in  a  po- 
sition to  visit  Italy  and  Greece. 

Before  Clodwig  could  answer,  Erich  said  he  was  seeking  em- 
ployment in  order  to  earn  a  living  for  himself  and  his  mother. 

Rising  with  difficulty,  Clodwig  said  : 

"  Give  me  your  arm,  young  friend." 

He  stood  up  and  leaned  upon  Erich,  while  his  arm  rested 
heavily  and  trembled. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  he — "  I  hardly  seem  to  myself  a  man 
who  has  gone  through  so  much.  I  have  had  a  better  experience 
to-day.  Is  it  age  that  makes  it  so  hard  for  me  to  relinquish 
what  I  wish  ?  Yet  I  have  learned  to  do  so.  Ves,  yes  !  one  be- 
comes childish — childish  !     A  child  cannot  ri 
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He  leaned  yet  more  heavily  on  Erich,  who  was  moved  in  liia 
■  nmost  soul  to  see  so  noble  a  man  so  shattered.  He  could  say 
nothing,  and  Cloding  continued  : 

"It  seems  to  me  as  though  I  were  not  here— I  know  not 
where.     Is  it  not  stifling  here?" 

"  No.     Won't  you  sit  down?" 

Hastil)'  withdrawing  his  hand  from  Erich's  arm,  Ciodwig 
passed  it  over  his  face  and  said  : 

"  Young  friend,  when  I  die,  then — " 

He  had  hardly  spoken  before  he  fell ;  but  Erich  caught  hira  in 
hiis  arms.  Bella,  who  was  walking  behind  them  with  the  Doc- 
tor, gave  a  quick  cry.  The  Doctor  ran  toward  them,  while 
E.rich,  bending  down,  took  Ciodwig  in  his  arms  like  a  child.  All 
t'his  was  done  in  an  instant. 

Ciodwig  was  carried  into  the  great  saloon,  and  laid  on  a  sofa. 
Bella  cried  aloud,  and  the  Doctor  endeavored  to  soothe  her.  He 
had  a  medicine  with  him,  by  means  of  which  he  soon  brought 
Ciodwig  to  consciousness.  As  soon  as  Ciodwig  had  spoken  a 
few  words,  the  Doctor  begged  Erich  and  Bella  to  leave  the 

When  they  had  withdrawn,  Bella  threw  herself  on  Erich's 
breast,  and  he  trembled.  He  felt  her  breath,  and  shuddered  as 
the  beautiful  woman  leaned  on  him  with  such  recklessness, 
such  abandon,  and  cried  : 

"  You  are  our  helper,  our  friend  in  need !   Oh,  my  friend,  my 

Sonnenkamp  approached  hastily,  and  Bella  rising,  said  with 
nvonderful  composure: 

"  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  it  is  very  fortunate  that  our  common 
/  riend,  Captain  Dournay,  is  with  us.  He  carried  my  husband 
\   vith  a  giant's  strength.     Thank  him  with  me." 

Erich  was  amazed  at  her  wonderful  composure.  The  Doc- 
tor came  out,  and  Sonnenkamp  asked  anxiously : 

"  What's  the  matter  ?   what's  the  matter  ?" 

He  was  reassured;  for  the  Doctor  said  it  was  only  a  slight 
attack,  which  would  have  no  bad  result.     Ciodwig  begged  to 

Erich  entered  the  chamber.  Ciodwig  sat  up,  and,  stretching 
out  his  hand  to  Erich,  said  with  a  wonderfully  composed  smile ; 

"I  must  finish  my  sentence.  I  intended  to  say:  when 
I  die,  my  young'  friend,  I  wish  that  you  may  be  near  me.  But 
quiet  yourself;  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  J  die.  Sit  beside 
me.     Where  is  my  wife  ?" 

Erich  went  to  call  her.  She  entered  with  the  Doctor  and 
Sonnenkamp. 

The  Doctor  was  not  only  ready  to  permit  Bella  and  Ciodwig 
to  set  out  for  Wolfegarten  immediate!) ,  bui  urged  them  to  do 
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so.  Sonnenkamp  decidedly  opposed  this.  He  wished  that  his 
noble  guests  would  remain  at  his  house,  and  said,  with  great 
munificence : 

"  Regard  my  house  as  entirely  your  own." 

"  Will  you  allow  Herr  Dournay  to  accompany  us?"   Clodwij; 

Sonnenkamp  hesitated,  and  answered  adroitly  ; 

"  I  have  nothing  to  allow  the  Captain,  but  if  you  arc  deter-, 
mined  to  go,  I  would  beg  him  to  accompany  you,  with  thi; 
promise  that  he  will  return  to  us." 

"■Vou  go  with  us  too  !"  said  Bella  to  the  Doctor,  who  readih/ 
consented. 

And  so  the  four  went  through  the  calm  Spring  night.  Ther'S 
was  little  said,  but  once  Clodwig  took  Erich's  hand  and  said  : 

"  You  are  very  strong." 

Erich  and  the  Doctor  passed  the  night  at  Wolfsgarten. 
Early  in  the  motning  the  Doctor  prepared  to  depart,  but  Ericii 
was  sleeping  soundly.     The  Doctor  awoke  him  and  said  : 

"  Doctor,  stay  here  to-day,  but  no  longer." 

Erich  looked  at  him  with  surprise. 

"Didn't  you  understand  me  ?"  asked  the  Doctor. 

"Yes." 

"Good-bye,  then." 

Erich  passed  a  whole  day  at  Wolfsgarten  again.  Clodwig 
was  as  cheerful  and  clear-headed  as  usual;  but  Bella  seemed 
shy,  and  almost  timid  toward  Erich. 

In  the  evening,  Sonnenkamp  drove  up  with  Roland,  and. 
Erich  returned  with  them  to  Villa  Eden.  Sonnenkamp  wa  s 
very  pleasant,  and  all  the  blood  rushed   to  Erich's  face  as  he : 

"  Countess  Bella  will  be  a  handsome  widow." 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  the  Doctor  came  to 
Villa  Eden  again ;  he  had  been  at  Wolfsgarten  and  brought 
gocHl  news.     He  took  Erich  aside  and  said ; 

"You  told  me  in  confidence  that  you  neither  have  taken, 
nor  expect,  a  decision  from  Herr  Sonnenkamp  personally.  I 
grant  that  it  would  be  done  much  better  by  letter.  When  you 
are  away,  you  will  be  clear  as  to  what  it  will  be  best  to  do,  and 
so  will  he.  I  advise  you  to  leave  the  bouse.  Every  hour  that 
you  spend  here  now  is  your  destruction." 

"  My  destruction  ?" 

Erich  shuddered. 

The  Doctor  smiled  and  said  : 

"  This  forced  exhibition  of  yourself  for  nearly  a  week  is  de- 
stroying you." 

He  paused,  and  then  continued  : 

No  man   appears  on  parade  for  a  week  at  a  time,  without 
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being  injured  by  it.  You're  on  conversational  parade.  You 
must  go  away,  or  become  an  actor  or  a  priest,  or  maybe,  both 
together.  You  repeat  what  you  have  learned  by  heart,  and  re- 
peat it  in  view  of,  and  with  the  consciousness  of  a  certain  effect. 
Therefore,  go  away  !  You've  examined  and  been  examined 
enough.  Come  ivith  me,  stay  overnight  at  my  house,  and 
then  in  the  morning  go  to  your  mother's,  and  wait  there  for 
something  further  to  occur." 

"But  Roland?"  Erich  asked.  "  How  can  I  leave  the  boy? 
His  heart  has  turned  to  me,  as  mine  to  him." 

"  Good,  very  good  !  He'll  have  to  wait — -will  have  to  long 
ifor  you,  and  learn  that  the  rich  cannot  have  everything.  He 
.must  ask  for  you,  if  it  comes  to  that.  All  this  will  give  you 
weight  in  the  house,,  and  a  power  with  your  pupil  whose  effects 
are  incalculable.  Now  let  me  settle  the  affair  for  you.  I  am 
now  what  you  will  be  day  after  to-morrow. " 

"Here's   my   hand.     I  will  go  with  you,"   Erich  answered. 

Everybody  in  the  house  was  surprised  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Erich  was  going  away,  and  hardly  had  an  hour 
passed  before  he  was  seated  with  the  Doctor  in  his  carriage. 

Erich  was  glad  that  his  parting  from  Roland  hud  been 
hurried  over.  The  boy  could  not  understand  what  was  going 
on  ;  he  could  not  speak,  for  emotion.  When  Erich  was  in  the 
carriage  Roland  came  to  him,  bringing  one  of  his  little  dogs, 
and  put  it  on  his  lap ;  but  the  Doctor  gave  it  back,  with  the  re- 
mark that  the  dog  was  too  young  yet  to  be  taken  away — it 
should  be  left  with  its  mother ;   but  he  would  see  that  Erich  got  it. 

Roland  gazed  after  them  as  they  rode  aivay.  All  that  he  had 
experienced  during  the  few  days  that  Erich  had  spent  with  him, 
passed  through  his  mind.  But  Erich  did  not  look  back.  In 
his  father's  house  the  boy  seemed  to  himself  an  orphan  and 
in  a  foreign  land.  He  seized  the  puppy  by  the  nape  of  its  neck 
and  was  going  to  throw  it  away  from  him,  but  it  whined  so 
piteously  that  he  suddenly  drew  it  to  his  breast  and  said  ; 

"Be  quiet,  it  doesn't  hurt  you.  I'm  not  a  dog,  and  I  don't 
^ry  ;  and  don't  you  do  it  any  more  either.  He  didn't  want 
either  of  us." 

Roland  took  the  dog  back  to  its  mother,  who  seemed  very 
much  delighted  to  see  it  again. 

"  I'll  go  to  my  mother  too,"  said  Roland ;  hut  he  had  to  be 
announced  first. 

She  allowed  him  to  come  to  her  room ;  and  when  he  com- 
plained of  Erich's  abrupt  departure,  she  said ; 

"  That  was  right.     I  advised  him  to  go." 

"You?     Why?" 

"  With  your  stupid  '  why  ?'  One  can't  be  eternally  answering 
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Roland  did  not  speak,  and  it  almost  pained  him  when  his 
mother  kissed  him. 

The  boy  wanted  to  go  to  his  lather,  but  he  had  ridden  to  the 
castle  with  the  Major. 

He  stood,  forsaken  and  alone,  in  the  courtyard.  At  last  he 
went  to  the  stable,  sat  down  by  his  dogs  and  looked  at  their 
funny  antics.  Then  he  went  to  his  horse,  and  stood  a  long  time 
leaning  on  its  neck.  Odd  thoughts  rushed  through  the  boy';; 
soul:  "  The  horse,  the  dogs  are  mine.  Only  what  one  buys, 
what  he  possesses,  is  hb  own  I" 

Like  a  flash  of  lightning,  hardly  seen  l>cfore  it  has  vanished , 
the  knowledge  awoke  in  his  soul,  that  there  is  no  other  pos- 
session between  man  and  man  than  love.  He  was  not  used  tci 
moody  thoughts,  and  now  they  gave  him  a  headache.  He  haa' 
his  horse  saddled  and  rode  in  the  direction  that  Erich  and  the 
Doctor  had  taken. 

CHAPTER   X. 
THE  PRACTICAL  TURN. 

ERICH  sat  beside  the  Doctor,  quiet  and  thoughtful,  and  the 
Doctor  did  not  disturb  him  by  speaking.  Erich  seemed 
to  himself  driven  hither  and  thither  by  wind  and  wave.  A 
few  days  ago  he  had  come  here  on  a  stranger's  horse,  and 
now  he  was  going  away  in  another  stranger's  carriage.  He 
had  entered  the  boundaries  of  the  life-destiny  of  so  many 
men  ;  and  the  effects  of  this  could  never  be  destroyed  in  his 
life  or  in  theirs.  But  he  could  not  have  dreamed  that  so  much 
was  lying  before  him. 

"And  you  believe  in  instruction?"  the  Doctor  asked  at 
last. 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  I  haven't  the  slightest  faith  in  it.  Men  will  be  exactly 
what  Nature  made  them  to  be.  Under  all  circumstances  they 
become  what  they  are  destined  to  become,  as  the  saying  is. 
As  they  lie  in  the  cradle,  so  they  lie  in  the  cofiin.  Something 
of  capability  or  knack  has  its  effect ;  but  when  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  whole,  such  things  are  only  of  minor  importance, 
for  the  real  direction  of  all  is  in  the  hands  of  Nature." 

Erich  was  unwilling  to  enter  upon  these  discussions;  he  was 
tired  of  this  continual  talking. 

The  Doctor  proceeded : 

"  I'm  particularly  unwilling  to  give  you  over  to  these  people. 
It  irritates  me  to  think  that  these  rich  men  should  buy  the 
fragrance  and  fruit  of  a  knowledge  beyond  them ;  but  it  com- 
forts me   to   think   of  the   word  of  him   who,  standing   at   the 
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centre  of  knowledge,  said  that  no  rjcli  man  shall  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The  rich  have  taken  in  too  much  ballast ; 
they  have  an  over-refined  life;  they  live  far  from  the  necessities 
of  existence  and  avoid  the  natural  force  of  the  Seasons,  for  they 
fly  from  one  climate  to  another,  and  have  comfortable  nests 
everywhere,  like  the  swallows.  It  would  be  intolerable  injustice 
in  Fate  if,  besides  all  this,  they  should  have  those  higher 
pleasures  which  are  ours  alone. 

"There's  no  royal  road  in  geometry,  said  Euclid,"  Erich 
began.  "  Knowledge  and  experience  are  obtained  only  through 
work,  and  1  can  sum  up  in  one  word  what  I  intend  to  do  with 
this  boy.     He  must  learn  to  draw  from  himself" 

"You're  right,"  answered  the  Doctor.  "Yes;  it  is  so! 
That  in  which  we,  who  live  according  to  tlie  spirit,  have  the 
advantage  of  the  rich,  consists  in  this — we  live  for  ourselves 
alone.  The  rich  man  does  not  know  the  etherial  stillness  of 
solitude.  He  always  has  so  much,  that  he  never  has  himself — 
himself  alone.  So  I  understand  the  expression  in  the  Bible — 
What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul?  That  is,  if  he  never  has  himself  alone,  for  himself 
in  himself.  He  who  has  nowhere  to  lay  his  head,  can  carry  his 
head  erect  and  free.  You  see  that  I  didn't  study  theology  two 
years  for  nothing— till  I  learned  that,  although  there's  not 
much  to  be  done  by  '  quacking'  the  body,  there  is  more  to  be 
done  by  that  than  by  quacking  the  soul." 

The  Doctor  could  hardly  speak  for  laughing.     At  last  he  said  ; 

"  But  the  main  question  always  is,  how  this  endowment  witli 
all  desirable  material  things  is  to  give  a  corresponding  catho- 
licity of  spirit  ?  This  will  be  your  chief  task — to  awaken  and 
develop  catholicity  in  Roland.  At  first,  he  must  learn  only  in 
the  ordinary  school-way.  In  regard  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
world,  he  is  yet  a  child ;  as  to  what  he  wants  fi-om  the  world,  he 
is  a  man — one  might  say — a  man  who  knows  how  to  enjoy  the 
good  things  of  this  life." 

Erich  had  much  to  say  in  answer;  but  he  smiled  to  himself 
as  he  thought— How  easy  it  is  to  give  instruction  1  The  Doctor 
had  spoken  justly  about  his  talking  so  much,  and  now  he  should 
see  that  he  could  keep  sJIenL  He  did  not  speak,  and  the 
Doctor  continued : 

"  1  can,  moreover,  be  of  use  to  you,  if  you  take  the  position. 
Unfortunately,  you're  not  a  Doctor ;  and,  as  I  think,  only  a 
Doctor  should  be  a  teacher.  Have  you  noticed  that  the  boy  has 
a  stomach  that  doesn't  digest  well  ?  A  boy  at  his  age  ought  to 
digest  flintstones.  I  don't  mean  that  only  simple  food  should 
be  given  him.  The  rich  and  notable  eat  without  hunger,  and 
drink  without  thirst.  The  boy  can  have  everything  except  one, 
— downright,   genuine  pleasure.     Here,  for  instance,  is  a  little 
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thing,  but  yet  it  may  be  taken  as  an  example :— ^new  clothes  give 
Roland  no  enjoyment.  Strike  this  pleasure  out  of  your  child 
hood  and  youth.  I  must  say  that  whenever  I  get  a  new  suit  it 
gives  me  pleasure,  every  time  \  put  it  on,  for  a  week.  What 
are  you  smiling  at  ?"  said  he,  interrupting  himself. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  a  theological  friend  of  mine,"  answered 
Erich.  "  How  astonished  he  would  be  to  hear  that  the  fall  of 
man,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  a  knowledge  of  naked- 
ness, has  become  the  basis  of  all  woven,  worked,  and  embroi- 
dered dress,  in  which  we  take  so  much  delight." 

The  Doctor  smiled  too,  but  stuck  to  his  theine,  and  proceeded : 

"Victuals  and  clothes  are  the  two  most  important  things— 
tfve  third  in  importance  is  sleep.  It's  the  regulator  of  life.  Air, 
food,  and  sleep  are  the  three  bases  of  leget-itiie  I'fe  I  believe 
tliat  I  know  something  of  you  Captam  already  but  I  under 
stood  you  first  when  I  saw  you  asleep  Our  nmtteenth  eentur\ 
sleeps  badly.  The  life  brought  about  b>  our  ajstems  of  educi 
tion,  work,  and  government,  must  be  corrected  so  that  people 
can  sleep  better.  1  wish  I  knev  enough  to  write  a  historj  of 
sleep,  and  show  how  different  peopka  and  a^es  have  slept 
That  would  lay  bare  the  deepest  roots  of  the  phenomem.  ut 
civilization.  But  now,  as  to  Roland — hes  a  singular  mixture 
qf  temperaments,  derived  from  his  father  and  mother 

Tho  Doctor  spoke  of  Sonnenkamp  s  athletic  frame  and  ho 
he  was  obliged,  every  minute  to  struggle  »ith  his  violent 
nature.  His  mildness,  which  everjbody  immediatelj  lookc  I 
upon  as  constrained  and  affected  seemed  ahiajs  to  complement 
a  certain  unyielding  strength  in  him  Ht  nas  a  restrained  p 
gilist,  and,  indeed,  had  once  hoisted  in  a  careless  moment 
that  he  had  a  hand  of  iron  The  ancient  Germans  vh 
crushed  and  mangled  the  mailed  Romans  with  then  nik  d 
arms,  must  have  possessed  such  strength 

The  Doctor  burst  out  laughing  and  was  hardly  able  to  tell 
how,  when  he  first  knew  Sonnenkamp  he  alwajs  used  to  be 
looking  for  the  club  which  the  man  ought  to  haie  in  his  ha  d 
When  he  was  in  a  good  humor  he  ainajs  seemed  to  be  saving 
"  Don't    be    frightened — ^I    won  t    hurt    jou  Besides    the 

Doctor  knew  that  Herr  Sonnenkamp  had  a  difficultj  nth  h  s 
heart,  and,  consequently,  was  obliged  to  be  verj  gi  a  ded 
against  any  violent  emotion. 

He  particularly  impressed  on  Erich  the  necessity  of  not  b  n 
too  accommodating  with  Herr  bo  inenkamp  if  Sonnenkam; 
wished  to  have  everything  explained  for  in  doing  so  he  voiil  I 
assuredly  lose  all  hold  on  him. 

'■  See.  "  said  he,  "  Priests,  and  ue  Doctors  giie  our  Masses 
and  recipes  in  Latin,  for  who  wtuld  s  vallow  ui  bulph  ir  c  a  d 
if  it  stood  or;  the  paper  in  good  Gcr  iia  i       N  jtiee   too   tl  at  \  ou 
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will  impress  Herr  Sonnenkamp  only  by  means  of  a  certain  dig- 
nified reserve,  for  without  it  he  will  soon  think  that  he  has  com- 
prehended you." 

The  Doctor  then  described,  with  much  humor,  the  sleepy  life 
of  Fran  Ceres,  whom  the  sharp-tongued  but  yet  more  envious 
Countess  von  Wolfsgarten  had  nicknamed  Crocodilia,  because 
she  seemed  to  stretch  herself  on  the  shore  in  the  sun.  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  had  no  object'  on  which  to  bestow  his  great 
atrenglh,  and  yet  even  as  little  work  as  he  had  would  be  an 
I'vertion  for  Frau  Ceres.  One  ought  not  to  think  any  the  worse 
of  her  because  she  was  dressed  three  times  a  day  without  even 
e\ertmg  herself  enough  to  put  a  pin  in  her  clothes — that  she 
walked  up  and  down  in  her  room  for  whole  hours,  looking  at 
herself  m  all  directions,  feeding  her  paiTot,  and  patiently  cuLti- 
\  ating  her  nails.  The  poor  body  wanted  always  to  hve  beauti- 
fully, and  that  could  not  be  said  of  many  wiser  people.  She  had 
a  peculiar  weakness  of  the  joints,  but  was  not  lacking  in  malice 
and  ill  temper. 

Erich  was  on  the  point  of  telling  the  Doctor  about  his  inter- 
view with  Frau  Ceres,  but  before  he  could  open  his  lips  the 
Doctor  had  begun  to  speak  again. 

'  About  a  year  ago,  something  happened  which  I  would  not 
iiave  believed  possible.  I  was  called  to  Villa  Eden  to  attend 
the  daughter  of  the  house,  who  was  at  the  same  time  in  a  con- 
dition of  tetanus  and  ecstasy  which  I  did  not  understand.  Miss 
Perini  told  me  that  the  girl's  hands  had  been  clasped  so  tightly 
together  that  it  took  two  servants  to  separate  them,  although 
the  girl  had  not  resisted;  even  when  I  came,  the  joints  of  her 
hands  seemed  cramped.  I  could  not  imagine  how  any  external 
object  exciting  her  mind,  could  have  brought  about  such  a  phys- 
ical effect.  I  only  learned  thus  much ;  Herr  Sonnenkamp  had 
refused  his  wife  something  which  she  wanted  very  much.  To  be 
equal  with  him,  she  had  told  the  daughter  {who  had  previously 
looked  up  to  her  father  as  a  sort  of  superior  being)  something 
which  had  excited  the  poor  child  up  to  that  pitch.  .A.fter  she  re- 
covered, she  remained  melancholy  until  sent  to  the  convent — 
where  she  is  now,  recovering  her  spirits." 

Erich  asked  why  Sonnenkamp  was  so  much  hated  and  slan- 
dered. The  Doctor  made  light  of  his  question,  and  said  that 
the  nobility,  as  a  natural  means  of  defence,  sought  out  every 
spot  in  a  man  of  such  great  wealth,  and  who  spent  money  so 
lavishly  that  it  seemed  almost  a  personal  affront  to  them.  Herr 
von  Prancken  was  friendly  toward  him,  not  only  because  he 
wished  to  marry  the  daughter,  with  her  rich  dowry,  but  because 
there  was  a  natural  affinity  between  them ;  for  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp was  deeply  interested  in  his  own  welfare,  and  Herr  von 
Ptanckcn  cheated  his  neighbor  as  himself. 
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"  And  now,  my  friend,"  said  the  Doctor,  in  conclusion,  "  you 
see  how  you  must  comport  yourself  in  this  house." 

"  I've  a  favor  to  ask  of  you,"  said  Erich,  after  a  while.  "  Let 
me  hear  how  you  would  speak  to  a  friend  concerning  me,  when 
1  am  absent.     Will  you  do  so?" 

"  Certainly ;  the  question  is  not  at  all  out  of  the  way.  You 
are  an  idealist.  Ah,  what  a  hard  necessity  men  have  with  their 
ideal  1  You  idealists,  who  are  always  thinking,  working,  and 
feeling  for  others,  seem  to  me  like  tavern-keepers  in  the  street, 
or  near  some  beautiful  prospect,  who  get  everything  ready,  and 
pray  to  God,  '  Let  the  weather  clear  up,  and  good  guestsconie!' 
They  can  neither  compel  the  weather  nor  the  guests.  There- 
fore thb  advice  is  simple  enough :  Don't  be  keepers  of  ideal-tav- 
erns. Let  things  taste  good  to  you,  and  don't  care  for  others. 
They  can  get  Iheir  oh'u  portion,  or  they  carry  it  in  their  knap- 
sacks ;  and  when  this  is  not  the  case,  they  may  go  hungry  and 
thirsty.  I  have  found  that  there  are  two  ways  of  being  contented 
in  life:  to  be  neither  dissatisfied  with  the  world,  nor  with 
yourself  The  young  men  of  to-day  have,  as  I  understand  them, 
a  third  way,  and  that  is,  to  be  dissatisfied  both  with  the  world 
and  themselves." 

"  Unfortunately,  that's  my  case." 

"And  for  that  very  reason,"  continued  the  Doctor,  taking  o(f 
his  Lirge  glove,  and  laying  his  hand  on  Erich's  shoulder— "and 
for  that  very  reason  I  wish  that  you  had  a  different  prospect  be- 
fore you.     I  don't  know  what;  I  look  for  it  in  vain." 

A  long  row  of  wagons,  containing  beech-boughs  stripped  of 
their  leaves,  was  coming  up  the  road.  The  Doctor  explained 
that  various  chemicals  had  been  extracted  from  these  branches, 
and  that  now  they  were  going  to  a  powder-mill.  Erich  answered 
that  he  understood,  for  he  had  been  quite  a  time  in  control  of  a 
powder-mill,  and  had  worked  in  it. 

The  Doctor  became  silent,  and  looking  up,  saw  that  he  «as 
recognized.  A  calash,  drawn  by  two  dappled  horses,  was  coming 
toward  them,  and  a  handsome  young  man,  who  was  driving, 
was  nodding  to  them. 

The  Doctor  stopped  his  carriage . 

"  Welcome  !"  he  cried  out  to  the  young  man. 

They  stretched  out  their  hands  to  each  other,  and  the  Doctor 

"  How  are  Louise  and  the  children  ?" 

"All  well," 

"  Were  you  at  your  mother's  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  How  are  your  parents  ?" 

"Quite  well." 
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The  Doctor  introduced  the  young  man  as  Herr  Weidmann, 
"  Are  )'ou  the  son  of  Hcrr  Weidmann,  of  whom  I  have  heard 

"Where's  your  father?"  asked  the  Doctor. 

"  Up  there  in  town.  They're  settling  about  tlie  arrangement 
of  the  powder-mill." 

A  thought  suddenly  flashed  across  the  Doctor's  mind.  He" 
turned  quickly  to  Erich,  but  said  nothing.  The  young  man  ex- 
cused his  haste,  saying  that  he  must  be  at  the  station  on  time,  And 
they  took  short  leave  of  each  other.  Young  Weidmann  said 
hastily  to  Erich,  that  he  hoped  to  meet  him  again  ;  and  if  he 
would  come  over,  his  father  would  be  glad  to  see  him. 

The  carriages  went  on,  each  in  its  own  direction. 

The  Doctor  told  Erich  that  his  son-in-law  was  a  practical 
chemist,  and  muttered  to  himself; 

"  Trump  called  for— trump  played !" 

Erich  did  not  understand  him,  and  smiled  as  he  thought  of 
how  Prancken  had  spoken  about  Weidmann's  sons,  with  their 
impertinently  white  teeth. 

The  carriage  went  on.  As  they  drew  near  the  village,  the 
steamboat  from  the  Upper  Rhine  came  up.  The  Doctor  told 
the  coachman  to  hurry,  so  that  they  could  meet  the  boat  at  the 
wharf     They  went  along  at  a  rapid  gallop.     The  Doctor  cried: 

"  Now  I  have  it !     Now  I  have  it !'' 

He  seized  Erich's  arm,  not  at  ail  gently,  but  with  violence,  as 
though  he  was  bringing  his  han3  down  on  the  table  and  making 
the  glasses  ring. 

Fortunately,  they  reached  the  boat  just  as  the  gang-plank 
was  being  placed.  The  Doctor  sprang  quickly  from  the  car- 
riage, and  told  the  coachman  to  tell  his  wife  that  he  would  not 
be  at  home  till  evening.  Then  he  took  Erich  by  the  arm  and 
went  on  the  boat  with  him.  Just  as  it  was  starting,  Erich  asked 
the  Doctor  if  he  was  going  to  visit  any  patients.  The  Doctor 
nodded :  he  believed  firmly  that  he  had  a  patient  w  ith  him  on 
whom  he  would  work  a  radical  cure. 

As  soon  as  they  were  on  the  boat  the  Doctor  was  retogmzed, 
and  a  company  who  had  prepared  a  "  May-Bowl"  offered  him 
and  his  friend  a  glass.  He  filled  it,  but  did  not  drink,  explam- 
ing  that  he  never  drank  doctored  wine.  The  company  was  very 
lively,  and  a  cripple  who  was  on  the  boat  was  playing  on  the 
accordeon  for  them. 

The  Wine-cavalier  was  sitting  on  deck,  at  a  little  table,  and 
opposite  to  him  was  a  handsome  woman  with  a  great  deal  of 
false  hair,  but  also  a  great  deal  of  charming  beauty  of  her  own. 
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They  were  smoking  little  cigarettes,  and  chatting  animatedly  in 
French.  The  Wine-cavalier  avoided  meeting  the  Doctor's  eye, 
and  the  Doctor  nodded  to  himself,  as  if  to  say  : 

"  Good  !^a  little  shame  left  yet." 

When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  town  of  which  young  Weid- 
mann  had  spoken,  the  Doctor  said  to  Erich  that  he  was  purposely 
tiiking  him  to  Weidmann.  He  was  the  man  who  knew  how  to 
help  him;  and  Erich  might,  without  any  embarrassment,  nsk 
his  advice.  For  a  while  Erich  was  troubled;  but  then  it  seemed 
to  him  to  be  another  singularly  good  chance  to  undergo  another 
examination,  the  value  of  which  was  beyond  measurement. 

He  and  the  Doctor  entered  the  skiff  which  took  the  passengers 
to  the  shore.  The  company  on  the  boat  bade  them  adieu,  with 
their  glasses  in  their  hands,  and  the  boat  soon  disappeared. 
Even  the  boatman  knew  the  Doctor,  and  gave  him  a  friendly 
greeting,  saying : 

"  You'll  find  Herr  Weidmann  there,  in  the  garden." 

They  landed  at  the  quiet  village.  Erich  was  introduced  to 
Herr  Weidmann,  who  was  a  slender  man,  and,  at  the  first  glance, 
appeared  somewhat  dried  up.  His  features  were  quiet  and 
composed,  but  in  his  clear  eye  lay  fiery  energy.  Wiedmann  was 
sitting,  with  many  others,  at  a  table,  on  which  were  papers, 
bott/.es,  and  glasses. 

He  nodded  pleasantly,  and  then  turned  again  to  his  com- 
panions, with  whom  he  had  been  conversing. 

CHAPTER  XI. 
GET   MONEY. 

IT  is  not  well  for  a  man  to  hear  much  said  about  another,  es- 
pecially in  praise,  before  he  has  seen  hira  face  to  face.  The 
great  power  which  this  man  possessed  seemed  incomprehensible 
to  Erich,  and  it  appeared  impo'isible  th-it  he  should  have  anj' 
influence  on  his  life.  Tl  D  t  as  mm  d  t  1)  11  d  away; 
for  the  landlord's  fath       as      k       d  t    as  d      d     piece 

of  good  luck  that  the  D  h  d  EI      ilk  d    p  and 

down  on  tlie  shore.     H  d         h         If        t    p         n  un- 

known world,  and   surr       d  d  by  f  h    h  h  Id   not 

comprehend.     How  1  t  h     h  d  1  f    R  land ! 

How  long  since  he  had     dd      p    t  tl         11  1     h     as  then, 

for  him,  nothing  but  a  name  !  And  now  there  might  arise 
a  fete  for  him  in  this  village,  and  its  name  would  henceforth  be 
unforgotten. 

"  Herr  Captain,"  called  out  the  boatman,  "  Herr  Weidmann 
wants  you  to  come  into  the  garden." 

Erich  went  back  into  the   garden,  and  Herr  Wiedmann  met 
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him  with  a  very  difTerent  manner  from  his  former  one.     He  told 
liim  that  he  had  been  so  busy  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  speak 

The  Doctor  soon  came  back. 

The  three  seated  themselves  at  a  table  in  a  corner  of  the 
garden,  where  the  landscape  opened  before  them ;  and  it  was 
not  without  humor  that  Weidmann  spoke  of  the  gusto  with  which 
the  Doctor  enjoyed  administering  his  drastic  medicines.  He 
had  skilfully  selected  a  point  where  Erich  agreed  with  him;  and 
they  two  united  in  joking  with  the  Doctor,  yet  did  it  in  a  way 
which  showed  their  respect  for  him. 

Erich  learned  that  tlie  Doctor  had  asked  that  the  direction  of 
tht  powder-mill  should  be  given  to  him.  Weidmann  said  that 
the  difficulties  were  very  great,  that  the  state  even  threw  all 
conceivable  obstacles  in  his  way;  yet  it  was  possible  to  find 
a  market  in  the  New  World,  and  his  nephew,  Doctor  Fritz, 
had  sent  over  from  America  one  of  the  men  with  whom  he  had 
dealt,  and  had  recommended  him  highly.  His  nephew  wished 
that  an  experienced  artillerist  could  be  found,  who  would  go  to 
America  and  set  up  a  factory  for  the  preparation  of  powder  and 
slow-matches ;  for  he  would  be  certain  to  make  a  large  fortune 
in  a  short  time. 

The  Doctor  looked  at  Erich,  who,  however,  only  smiled  and 
shook  his  head. 

Weidmann  went  on  to  say  (hat  an  entirely  new  opening  had 
just  presented  itself,  for  a  stratum  of  manganese  had  been  dis- 
covered, and  a  company  was  forming  to  work  it;  and  a  man 
who  understood  how,  could  easily  co-operate  in  the  under- 
taking. 

He  looked  inquiringly  at  Erich,  and  then  unhesitatingly 
made  him  an  offer  of  considerable  value — one,  the  profits  from 
which  would  steadily  increase. 

Erich  declined  politely  and  gratefully,  but  he  could  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  nor  could  he  change  his  calling.  The 
Doctor  took  him  up  sharply,  and  said  that  it  was  the  beauty  of 
our  age,  that  men  of  scientific  ability  could  enter  a  profitable 
business-life,  and  by  means  of  their  own  property  build  up  such  a 
middle  class  of  society,  as  no  other  period  of  history  had  known. 

"That's  our  part,  that's  ours!  we  burghers  can  say.  Isn't 
this  your  opiiiion  too  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"Well,  then,  go  ahead  and  do  likewise." 

And  he  added  how  gladly  Weidmann's  femlly  would  re- 
ceive him  into  their  circle. 

Erich  answered,  smiling,  that  he  must  decline  these  deeply 
friendly  propositions.  He  very  highly  esteemed  the  freedom 
which  wealth  gives,  but  he  was  not  made  for  business-life. 
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"So?"  said  the  Doctor,  a  little  angrily.  "Do  you  kno\v 
what  question  is  given  to  this  age  f  It  is,  '  Will  you  work  or  be 
woiked  ?'  Why  should  you  let  yourself  be  worked  by  this  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  ?" 

"  You  surely  would  not  wish  that  I  should  work  others,  and 
dr^w  profit  from  iheir  labor?" 

"  It's  not  well,"  said  Weidmann,  "  to  carry  a  personal  ques- 
tion into  such  large  generalities.  I  see,  and  was  prepared  to 
see,  that  the  conflicting  interests  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
trouble  you.  But  here  is  our  Doctor,  and  he  will  agree  with 
me  ;^social  disorders  are  similar  to  bodily  disorders.  In  the 
social  pathology,  we  recognize  this  disease  more  clearly  than 
any  other  one,  but  we  know  no  remedy  ;  and  a  disease  must  be 
long  and  thoroughly  known  before  a  remedy  for  it  can  be 
found ;  yet,  in  the  mean  time,  we  must  be  content  to  bear  it, 
and  perhaps  it  may  do  us  good." 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  rich  ?"  asked  the  Doctor,  who  was 
still  angry. 

"  It  would  be  unwise  to  desire  anything  that  I  cannot  obtain 
l)y  my  own  strength." 

Weidmann's  eye  rested  quietly  on  Erich's  face.  Erich  felt  this, 
and  although  at  that  moment  he  believed  that  he  could,  with,  a 
wave  of  his  hand,  refuse  all  the  riches  of  the  world,  yet  the 
thought  passed  through  his  mind,  what  a  great  thing  it  would 
be  if  he,  free  from  all  care,  could  unite  himself  to  the  ideal  of 
life,  and  he  saw  how  he  could  gratify  every  wish  of  his  mother 
and  his  aunt  ! 

But  no,  his  mother's  first  wish  would  be,  that  he  should  re- 
main true  to  himself.  And  the  more  Clodwig  there,  or  the 
Doctor  here,  tried  to  make  him  averse  to  his  calling,  so  much 
the  more  clear  did  it  seem  to  him,  not  only  that  he  must  remain 
within  the  sphere  of  his  vocation,  but  also  that  he  had  con- 
tracted a  moral  obligation  to  Roland, 

Weidmann  remarked  that  he  had  received  from  New  York 
a  letter  from  his  nephew,  Doctor  Fritz,  who  was  about  to  send 
his  little  daughter  to  Germany  to  be  educated.  The  conversa- 
tion now  turned  on  subjects  and  things  with  which  Erich  was 
unacquainted. 

The  ferryman  approached,  and  said  that  the  last  steamboat 
was  comiag  up  the  river. 

Erich  and  tne  Doctor  hastily  took  leave  of  Weidmann,  who 
shook  Erich's  hand  heartily,  and  begged  him  to  make  use  of  his 
aid  in  any  circumstances  where  he  might  need  it. 

The  Doctor  and  Erich  entered  the  skiff  which  took  them  to 
the  steamer.     They  hardly  spoke  a  word  during  the  trip. 

As  they  approached  the  village,  they  saw  men  and'wometi 
walking  up  and  down,  under  the  newly-plan ted  lindens ;    for  it 
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is  always  a  great  occurrence  when  the  boat  arrives  which  lays 
overnight.  The  Doctor's  wife  was  on  the  wharf,  and  she 
accompanied  Erich  and  her  husband  home.  She  was  very 
friendly  toward  Erich,  with  whom  she  had  become  acquainted 
at  Wolfsgarten.  Erich  had  forgotten  her;  for  in  (act  he  had 
hardly  noticed  the  modest,  quiet  woman. 

There  were  many  people  waiting  for  the  Doctor  at  his  house. 
Erich  was  taken  to  his  room,  and  then  to  the  library.  He  saw 
with  great  satisfaction  that  the  man  kept  pace  with  all  the  dis- 
coveries of  his  science  ;  and  he  hoped,  by  means  of  him,  to  fill 
up  many  gaps  of  his  own  knowledge. 

The  twilight  had  commenced.  As  Erich  sat  quietly  in  a 
'large  armchair,  he  heard  the  tramp  of  a  horse  before  the 
house.  He  rose  involuntarily  and  looked  out.  He  believed 
that  the  rider  who  had  just  gone  past  was  Roland;  or  had  his 
imagination  and  his  constant  thoughts  of  the   boy  deceived 

The  Doctor's  style  of  living  was  comfortable  ;  everything 
showed  him  to  be  in  good  circumstances.  Hardly  had  they 
risen  from  the  supper-table  before  the  Doctor  was  obliged  to 
go  to  the  neigboring  village.  Erich  strolled  with  the  Doctor's 
wife  beside  the  river ;  and  there  was  a  double  satisfaction  in  her 
words  as  she  said,  that  she  wished  her  husband  always  had  such 
an  intellectual  and  agreeable  friend  for  his  companion ;  for  he 
often  felt  lonely  here  in  the  little  village,  and  had  to  create 
everything  for  himself. 

Erich  was  pleased,  for  he  recognized  in  this,  not  only  the 
friendly  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  but  also  the  warm 
and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  woman  who  would  gladly 
bring  her  husband  a  permanent  good. 


CHAPTER   XIl. 
THE    HAPPY  VILLAGE. 

HERE  in  the  village  was  true  neighborly  life.  People 
called  to  the  friends  who  were  at  the  windows  and  on  the 
balconies,  as  well  as  to  those  who  were  walking  about  the  streets. 
They  joined  each  other,  chatted  and  joked,  and  here  and  there 
the  music  of  the  piano  and  singing  came   through  the  open 

The  Justice's  wife  and  her  daughter  Lina  joined  Erich  and 
his  hostess.  They  were  surprised  that  he  was  going  away 
again^had  thought  that  he  intended  to  remain  at  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp's  house.  And  now  Erich  learned  that  in  fact  Roland 
had  rid<len   through  the  village,  and  had  p.issed  the  Doctor's 
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house  several  times,  making  his  horse  gallop  in  a  manner  fear- 
ful to  behold. 

Lina  was  burning  with  desire  to  speak  to  Erich.  She  suc- 
ceeded, for  her  mother  and  the  Doctor's  wife  stopped  to  talk 
with  the  School-director  and  his  wife,  whom  they  met,  and  who 
told  all  about  how  the  Forester's  young  wife  was  getting  along, 
for  she  was  lying  in  at  their  house.  Lina  took  the  opportunity 
and  said  abniptly ; 

"  Do  you  know  that  your  pupil  Roland  has  a  sister?" 

"Certainly:   I've  heard  so." 

"You've  heard  so?  You've  seen  her.  She  was  the  gir'i 
with  the  star  on  her  forehead,  and  the  wings,  who  met  us  at  the. 


"Indeed!    Well?" 

" Indeed  1      Well?"   said   Lina  deridiiigly. 
awful !     I  always  thought  that  you—" 

"  That  I— What  about  me  ?" 

"  Ah !    my   mother's   right,      I    am   too   ini 
awkward,  and   speak   everythin 
lieved  that  you — " 

"Go  on.     To  be  insincere  is  a  sin,  and  doubly  so  in  your  case," 

"Good!"  said  Lina,  taking  off  her  hat  and  shaking  her 
ringlets  over  her  shoulders — "  Good !  If  you  will  say  honestly 
that  Manna  made  an  impression  on  you,  I'll  tell  you  something 
else.     But  you  must  be  honest  and  straightforward." 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  do  you  think  I  intended  to  say  no  ? 
If  you  do,  you  cut  off  my  road  to  honesty."     " 

"  Now  I'll  tell  you — but  pray,  don't  you  know  it?  Manna 
asked  me  who  you  were  ;  and  that's  a  good  deal  for  her.  Ah, 
Captain,  riches  are  a  terrible  thing.  People  go  and  court  one 
because  she  has  money.  But  no,  I  won't  say  that.  Don't  let 
Manna  be  a  nun." 

"Must  I  hinder  that?" 

"  Did  you  see  the  nun's  sandals  ?  Horrible  !  Manna  would 
wear  things  just  like  them,  and  she  has  such  a  beautiful  foot !" 

"  But  why  shouldn't  she  be  a  nun  if  she  wants  to  ?" 

"Oh,"  she  said,  complainingly,  " don't  you  think  I  am  a 
silly  thing?  Once  upon  a  time  a  groom,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  entered  a  castle.  Well!  And  there  I  thought  that  tli^ 
groom  must  be  a  tutornow ;  and  here— ." 

She  could  not  finish  her  dream,  for  her  mother  approached. 
It  made  her  anxious  to  see  her  daughter  walking  with  the 
stranger,  and  of  course  displaying  her  horrible  iiatvete. 

"  May  one  know  what  you  are  talking  so  earnestly  about  ?" 
asked  the  Justice's  wife. 

I,ina  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  put  the  elastic  band  of  her  hat 
in   her  mouth.     Her  mother  had  often  forbidden  her  to   do  it; 
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but  she  did  it  now,  nevertheless,  as  Erich  said  with  the  utmost 

"  Your  daughter  was  reminding  me  that  when  wc  met  at  the 
island-convent  I  was  not  very  attentive.  Allow  me  to  make  my 
apologies  now.  To  right  myself  in  your  eyes,  takes  from  my 
sou!  a  burden  of  reproach  which  I  made  for  myself,  and  I  beg  of 
you  to  present  my  excuses  to  your  husband.  In  travelling, 
one  meets  so  many  disagreeable  people,  who  think  them- 
selves people  of  quality,  that  one  becomes  unsociable  him- 
self, and  generally  injures  himself  by  it.  Now,  if  I  had  net 
met  you  again,  a  false  impression  would  have  remained  in  my 
mind  as  well  as  yours.  Ah !  on  such  a  lovely  evening,  by  your 
beautiful  river  where  everybody  is  so  friendly  and  so  happy, 
one  feels  as  though  he  would  like  to  do  good  to  every  one  he 
meets,  and  say  to  him:  '  Rejoice  with  me,  fellow-fly,  dancing  in 
the  sun  for  the  little  time  which  is  called  life.'  " 

Erich  was  very  animated,  and  the  Justice's  wife  was  much 
pleased  with  him.  The  evening-«^k  was  refreshing.  Lina 
soon  gave  her  mother  her  place  near  Erich,  and  went  to  talk 
with  the  Doctor's  wife.  They  strolled  about  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  Doctor's  wife  heard  the  rattle  of  her  husband's 
carriage  while  yet  it  was  so  far  off  that  the  others  could  not 
distinguish  it. 

TheT)octor  came.     He  was  cheerful  again,  for  he  said  : 

"  I've  been  called  to  the  confessional,  and  a  singularly  good 
adraonisher  of  mine  has  died." 

He  explained  that  a  man  had  lived  in  the  next  village,  whose 
look  had  always  slabbed  him  to  the  heart,  for  the  man  had 
sworn  a  false  oath ;  he  had  sworn  away  from  him  a  debt  of  a 
hundred  guilders.  Now,  as  time  had  passed  on,  he  had  been 
very  thankful  to  this  man,  for  he  had  done  him  good  service, 
and  had  aroused  his  faith ;  for  as  often  as  he  had  met  him  he 
had  beUeved  in  the  baseness  of  man,  which  one  is  so  ready  to 
forget.  The  man  had  now  confessed  his  crime  on  his  death- 
bed'and  had  restored  the  money  to  him.  Now  he  stood  there 
richer  by  one  hundred  guilders,  but  had  pmd  for  them  by  losing 
his  faith.  How  could  he  laugh  at  the  world  any  more,  if  he 
could  not  laugh  at  the  baseness  of  men  ? 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  hundred  guilders?" 
asked  Lina. 

"What  would  you  do  with  them?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"What  would  you  do.  Captain?"  said  the  Doctor,  turning 
suddenly  to  Erich.  "  What  would  you  do  if  you  could  give 
away  a  million  ?" 

"I?"  said  Erich,  nonplused.  He  did  not  see  why  he  had 
been  asked  so  abruptly. 
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"  Yes,  you  1" 

"  I've  never  thought  of  it ;  but  I  would  immediately  give  large 
stipends  to  all  the  German  universities.  The  rich  man  should 
think  daily  of  how  he  can  quicken  the  thoughts  of  the  man  of 

"  Good  1"  answered  the  Doctor.  "  Every  one  thinks  at  once 
of  his  own  circle.  See !  here  is  my  little  friend  Lina.  If  she 
had  a  million  to  dispose  of,  she  would  spend  it  for  muslin, 
and  dress  the  entire  female  sex  in  blue  muslin.  Wouldn't  you, 
Musselina  ?" 

Lina  was  silent,  and  her  mother  said  : 

"  Give  a  smart  answer,  Lina.     Don't  you  know  any?" 

Lina  seemed  not  to  know  any ;  but  she  and  the  Doctor  liked 
each  other  well,  nevertheless. 

When  they  had  separated,  the  Doctor  said  to  Erich ; 

"  You  can  see  a  new  way  of  teaching  here.  The  girl's  mother 
tries  as  hard  as  she  can  to  make  her  a  sharp,  worldly  gossip ; 
but  fortunately  the  child  has  a  simple,  modest,  unworldly  na- 
ture; and  when  one  talks  with  her  alone,  she's  full  of  gushing 
life,  and  she  justly  deserves  the  name  of  Musselina." 

The  Doctor  was  particularly  sociable  with  Erich,  for  he  knew 
that  earlier  in  the  day  he  had  tried  to  break  into  his  life  too  rash- 
ly and  violently.  He  was  sorry  that  Erich  had  not  become 
well  acquainted  with  Weidmann ;  he  had  been  too  preoccupied 
to-day,  or  something  else  was  the  matter  with  him.  He  ad- 
vised Erich  not  to  take  a  false  impression  of  Weidmann ;  and 
he  laughed  quite  heartily  as  Erich  said  that  he  would  not  allow 
himself  to  judge  of  a  Rhine  landscape  universally  held  to  be 
beautiful,  when  he  had  only  seen  it  through  a  rain  or  mist.  It 
was  evident  that  the  Doctor  had  been  thinking  a  great  deal 
about  Erich  during  his  journey,  and  now  he  always  addressed 
him,  singularly  enough,  as  Captain.  This  was  soon  explained, 
for  he  said,  as  he  gave  his  hand  to  Erich,  when  they  pai-ted  for 
the  night : 

"You're  the  first  soldier  that  I've  been  able  to  live  with, 
without  a  feeling  of  apprehension.  Heretofore,  when  I've  asso- 
ciated with  officers,  I've  always  experienced,  1  will  not  say  fear, 
but  a  feeling  as  though  I  was  near  men  who  were  armed,  with- 
out being  armed  myself  You're  always  armed  and  prepared 
for  an  attack,  though  that's  very  well.  I  take  my  words  back. 
Perhaps  a  soldier  is  a  better  teacher  than  even  a  doctor.  Now, 
good-night !" 

When  Erich  was  alone,  all  that  he  had  seen  and  felt  dur- 
ing the  day  vanished,  and  the  form  of  Roland  rose  before 
him.  He  placed  himself  in  the  soul  of  the  boy  who  had  ridden 
after  him  to  sec  him  once  more.  He  tried  to  feci  as  the  bov 
had  felt,  but  could  not  fully  do  so,   for  Roland  was  filled  with 
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aiiger  toward  Erich,  who  had  forsaken  him — him  who  had  so 
lovingly  and  faithfully  given  himself  up.  The  boy  had  seemed 
to  himself  to  be  robbed,  and  so  had  ridden  hither,  and  thought 
that  Erich  must  meet  him  or  must  be  waiting  a.t  the  window  to 
sec  him.     The  boy  had  gone  back,  crying  with  anger. 

The  world,  of  which  he  ought  to  possess  so  much,  seemed  to 
him  inhospitable  and  strange  ;  while  it  seemed  to  Erich,  who 
owned  nothing  but  his  thoughts,  as  if  suffused  with  a  blessed 
dew.  In  the  stillness  of  night,  he  thought  of  how  kindly  he  had 
been  received  yonder  by  Clodwig,  and  here  by  the  Doctor ;  and 
it  seemed  to  him  that  hospitality  was  the  most  characteristic 
fruit  of  human  progress.  In  old  times  men  entertained  gods 
and  angels,  and  they  entertain  them  yet ;  for  in  the  free  offering 
of  what  one  has,  to  a  stranger  of  whose  existence,  even,  one  was 
unaware  till  yesterday,  the  divine  rises  in  the  soul. 

Yonder  at  Wolfsgarten,  and  here  at  the  Doctor's  house 

There  Erich  had  received  fatherly  affection  founded  on  sym- 
pathy of  thought:  here  with  the  Doctor,  just  as  much  affection 
based  on  dissimilarity,  making  their  friendship  as  nourishing 
and  homelike.  There  was  Bella,  always  wishing  to  have  some- 
thing peculiar  to  herself;  and  here  was  the  Doctor's  wife,  wish- 
ing nothing  for  herself,  only  longing  that  her  husband  might 
retain  another  friend  who  could  talk  with  him  of 'dee  ply-learned 
things,  and  thanking  Erich  in  her  heart  for  it.  And  now  so 
many  forms — was  all  this  to  be  nothing  but  the  fleeting  experi- 
ence of  a  journey  ? 

CHAPTER  Xlll. 


IN  the  morning,"  the  Doctor  used  to  say  of  himself,  " I  feel 
like  a  washed  chimney-sweep."  Summer  and  Winter  he 
rose  at  five  o'clock,  studied  for  several  consecutive  hours,  and 
let  himself  be  called  only  in  extreme  cases  of  sickness.  By 
means  of  this  study,  he  not  only  kept  pace  with  his  science,  but, 
as  he  bathed  every  morning  in  fresh  water,  his  inteEect  was  in- 
vigorated as  well.  Come  what  would,  during  the  day,  he  had 
housed  his  piece  of  philosophic  life.  This  was  the  reason— and 
we  may  be  glad  that  we  have  got  at  the  secret  at  last — this  was 
the  reason  why  he  was  always  so  animated,  so  earnest,  and  bold. 
He  described  these  morning  hours  to  an  old  friend  as  his 
"  camel-hours,"  for  then  he  drank  himself  full,  and  often,  when 
in  the  desert,  took  a  draught  from  his  reservoir.  However,  life 
did  not  seem  at  all  like  a  desert  to  him,  for  he  possessed  some- 
thing that  made  everything  bloom,  and  conquered  whatever  was 
barren  ;  and  that  was  his  indestructible  fcood-naturc  and  equa- 
nimity, which  he  always  attributed  to  his  healthy  stomach. 
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He  sat  thus  studying  now,  and  as  he  heard  that  Erich,  whc 
roomed  immediately  above  him,  was  up,  he  sent  a  servant  '1 
invite  him  to  come  to  breakfast.  At  this  hour,  the  freshness 
of  the  man  was  yet  undestroyed.  Hia  wife,  who  had  some 
household  matter  to  attend  to,  or  pretended  that  she  had,  so  that 
her  husband  would  not  be  forced  to  speak  of  unlearned  thinj^ 
on  her  account,  had  Jeft  the  room,  and  was  busied  in  the  gar- 
den, where  there  were  many  seeds  and  scions  from  Sonncn- 
kamp's  garden.  But  the  Doctor's  conversation  with  Krich  did 
not  refer  to  scientific  matters. 

Portraits  of  the  Doctor's  parents  and  grand-parents  hung  in 
the  breakfast-room,  and  the  Doctor  took  from  this  circumstance 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  of  his  life.  His  grandfather  and 
father  had  been  shipmasters,  and  the  Doctor  had  lived  to  see  the 
golden-wedding  of  both,  and  hoped  to  live  to  have  his  own. 
When  he  had  fully  narrated  his  own  battle  with  life,  he  asked 
Erich  concerning  his  and  his  mother's  circumstances. 

Erich  unreservedly  explained  the  whole  position.  He  said 
that  his  mother  had  noble  and  wealthy  friends,  on  whom  she  re- 
lied ;  but  he  did  not  believe  in  their  aid,  and,  to  speak  frankly, 
did  not  wish  for  it.  The  Doctor  agreed  with  him  that  no  one 
could  materially  aid  them  without  givmg  offence  anddispia^td 
quite  heretical  views  on  the  subject  of  benevolence,  scoldin?  at 
the  giving  of  legacies  and  petlj  gifts  which  were  ontj  of  \alue 
aftei  the  donor  s  death  He  belie\  ed  that  it  was  much  finer  and 
bLtter  to  mike  the  life  of  a  man  or  a  family  free  from  cirt 
m  ordtr  to  enable  them  to  be  more  useful  He  rel-ited  1"  3\i 
he  had  often  tried  to  persuade  some  nch  man  to  do  such  a 
thing  This  WIS  impossible  with  Herr  Sonnenkimp,  fcr  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  person  into  whose  hit  he 
had  thrown  alms 

The  conversation  then  turned  more  particuHrlj  on  Sonncn 
kimp  The  Doctor  undertook  to  make  Erich  piomise  md 
tven  enjoined  him  to  obc>  him  in  it  to  settle  all  his  outstand  1  g 
affairs  with  Sonnenkamp 

'  And  don  t  trouble  j  jurself  my  further  with  this  min  said 
the  Doctor,  as  he  broke  an  tgg  '  See,  all  is  but  a  change  ot 
material.  We  eat  this  egg  with  a  good  appetite,  although  the 
hen  gets  her  food  on  a  dunghill." 

Erich  was  happy  with  this  lively,  practical  man.  He  expressed 
the  pleasure  he  felt  in  finding  in  this  little  village  so  many  really 
admirable  persons,  making  a  rich  and  full  social  life.  The  Doc- 
tor disagreed  with  this,  for  he  thought  that  the  necessity  of  being 
cast  on  one  another  for  company,  and  not  having,  as  in  a  large 
city,  the  liberty  of  choosing  one's  own  companions,  made  one 
sour,  petty,  and  gossiping.  In  a  large  city  one  had  no  greater 
circle  than  it  was  possible  to  make  for  one's  self;  but  the  enforced 
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union  which  existed  here,  prevented  social  life  from  being  unre- 
strained and  altogether  agreeable. 

"  On  the  whole,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  "  all  that  we  get  here 
from  each  other  Is  the  certainty  of  a  full  hand  at  whist." 

Il  was  time  to  think  of  departing.  Erich  left  the  house  in  a 
cheerful  mood.  The  Doctor  drove  him  as  feras  the  railway-sta- 
tion, where  he  alighted  and  clasped  Erich's  hand  warmly,  repeat- 
ing his  wish  that  they  could  live  together. 

The  train  remained  at  the  station  longer  than  it  usually  did, 
for  the  train  frxim  the  Lower  Rhine,  which  had  to  be  waited  for, 
was  behindhand.  A  troop  of  men,  young  and  old,  saluted  the 
Doctor,  and  entered  the  car  with  Erich,  to  whom  the  Doctor 
explained  that  these  were  wine-tasters,  who  were  going  to  a  sale 
which  was  to  be  held  that  day  at  the  vaults  of  the  Wine-count. 
He  called  Erich's  particular  attention  to  a  man  whose  fece  bore 
evidence  of  his  calling,  and  said  that  this  was  the  ganger,  the 
finest  judge  of  wine  in  the  Gau.  The  Doctor  laughed,  as  Erich 
said  that  he,  too,  had  been  trying  the  wine  of  the  Gau. 

"  I've  caught  the  spirit  of  the  people." 

"  You  have  a  singular  way  of  translating  everything  for  your- 
self," laughed  the  Doctor.  "Count  Wolfsgarten,  Prancken, 
Bella,  Sonnenkamp,  the  Krischer,  the  Seven-piper,  Musselina, 
Weidmann,  the  Major,  the  Priest,  Roland,  and  I — what  a  fine 
wine-list !  Be  careful  that  you  don't  reel  when  you  get  out  of 
the  cellar." 

The  Doctor  suddenly  turned  and  said : 

"You  might  yet  bring  me  to  putting  something  into  print. 
Although  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  must  be  consumers  who 
produce  nothing  in  return;  and  I  believe  that  there  is  no  'grad- 
uate' in  Germany,  who  has  not,  at  some  time,  wished  to  write 
a  book:  and  this  probably  helps  study.  But  if  you  come  again, 
get  me  to  write  my  history  of  sleep." 

The  train,  that  had  come  fiom  down  the  river,  whistled,  and 
the  Doctor  grasped  Erich's  hand  again,  and  said  with  emotion : 

"  We  are  friends  !  Remember,  that  if  one  intends  to  cease 
being  the  fi-iend  of  another,  he  is  in  duty  bound  to  let  him  know 
it  a  week  in  advance.     And  now,  good-bye." 

The  last  word  was  cut  short,  for  the  locomotive  whistled,  and 
Erich  was  carried  toward  home. 

He  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  floor ;  but  suddenly  heard  some  one 

"  There  goes  young  Sonnenkamp  1" 

He  looked  out  and  saw  Roland  again,  who  quickly  disap- 
peared behind  a  hill, 

Erich  heard  nothing  of  the  jovial  conversation  of  the  wine- 
tasters,  which  was  often  interrupted  by  loud  laughter.  He  had 
much,  both,  past  and  future,  to  think  of,  and  was  glad  when  the 
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company  quitted  the  car  at  the  next  station,  and  he  was  left 
alone.  A  disagreeable  doubt  ttould  come  to  him,  whi°(hcr  hi; 
had  been  right  or  not  in  not  having  scveied  all  connection  «ith 
Sonnenkamp  immediately  ;  but  he  manned  himself  again,  and 
threw  ail  regret  aside. 

Bodily  we  are  carried  along  by  the  power  of  steam.  And 
spiritually — how  far  are  we  masters  of  ourselves  ? 

At  several  stations,  school-boys  entered  the  cars  with  their 
satchels  on  their  backs.  Erich  learned,  on  questioning  them, 
that  their  parents  lived  in  the  country-houses  about  and  in  dis- 
tant villages,  and  that  they  went  to  school  in  the  capital  city 
every  day,  and  returned  home  at  evening.  Erich  thougiit 
much  of  what  a  different  early  life  that  was  from  his  own. 
Early  in  the  morning  finding  themselves  placed  in  the  midst  of 
the  noise  of  the  railway,  going  to  be  instructed,  and  then  back 
home  again  on  the  cars,  these  boys  must  soon  learn,  amid  the 
unrest  and  bustle  of  the  new  age,  to  preserve  their  inner  life, 
which  will  certainly  be  different  from  what  ours  was.  He  looked 
yet  further  into  the  future,  where  the  fearful  growth  of  large 
cities  will  disappear,  and  men  leave  them  for  places  where  they 
can  have  always  before  their  eyes  the  green  fields,  the  rippling 
of  the  stream,  the  blue  of  the  sky,  and  where  they  may  unite 
all  the  elements  of  civilization  which  the  life  of  men  in  great 
cities  affords.     Love  of  the  field  again  enters  man's  soul. 

While  Erich  was  taking  leave  ol  the  Doctor,  the  Justice,  with 
his  wife  and  daughter,  was  enjoying  his  morning  coffee.  They 
were  talking  about  the  evening  walk  with  Erich,  and  the  lady 
was  relating  the  honest  way  in  which  he  had  offered  his  ex- 

"  That's  very  well,  very  well,"  said  the  Justice.  "  The  man's 
polite  and  clever ;  but  yet  it's  a  good  thing  that  he's  gone. 
He's  a  dangerous  man." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    STRUGGLING   HEART  OF  A  CHILD, 

THE  sparrows  on  the  alders  and  willows  by  the  shore  of  the 
convent- island  were  twittering  and  chattering  noisily  to 
e3.ch  other.  They  must  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
what  they  had  seen  that  day ;  and  who  knows  that  a  "  to-day" 
is  not  a  much  greater  length  of  time  for  them  than  for  us.  An 
experienced  male-bird — it  might,  however,  have  been  a  female, 
for  it  already  wore  the  undistinguishable  dress  of  age — sat  in  the 
corner  of  a  branch,  leaning  comfortably  against  the  trunk.  He 
told  the  others,  with  a  knowing  air,  what  a  glorious  time  he  had 
had  over  yonder  at  the  inn  by  the  shore,  under  the  low,  shady 
lindens.  The  waiters  had  neglected  to  remove  the  remains 
of  an  English  breakfast,  and  he  had  found  cakes  there  (but  un- 
fortunately the  pieces  were  too  big),  eggs,  and  honey,  and  a  lot 
of  sugar — a  feast  without  parallel.  He  contended  that  genuine 
enjoyment  of  Ufe  only  begins  when  one  enjoys  the  pleasures  of 
eating  and  drinking  exclusively,  and  knows  nothing  about  any- 
thing else.  This  could  certainly  only  result  from  travel  and  ex- 
perience. 

Tlie  others  wouldn't  listen  to  the  swaggerer ;  and  a  fierce  de- 
bate arose,  whether,  after  all,  lettuce-seed  or  young  cabbage 
was  not  better  than  anything  that  men  get  up.  A  young  rogue 
flew  around  a  young  "  roguess,"  and  informed  her  that  behind 
the  boatman's  house  there  was  a  great  big  bag  of  linseed  hang- 
ing by  the  window.  The  rogue  assured  her  that  her  delicate  bill 
was  certainly  fine  enough  to  rip  the  seams;  and  he  thought  it 
was  meanly  spiteful  in  men  tiD  hang  just  the  nicest  tidbits  in 
the  open  air,  and  then  have  them  bagged  up,  so  that  they  could 

A  bird,  flying  up  to  the  circle  hastHy,  and  out  of  breath,  said 
that  the  scarecrow  in  the  field  was  nothing  but  a  stick  with 
clothes  hanging  on  it. 

"Because  the  silly  men  think  that  it  will  scare  birds,  they 
believe  we  think  so  too  : "  he  laughed,  flapping  his  wings  up  and 
down,  filled  with  astonishment  and  pity  at  the  stupidity  of  man. 

There  was  a  nonsensical  noise  in  the  alders  and  willows ;  and 
nearly  as  nonsensical  a  one  in  the  large  meadow,  where  the 
convent-girls  were  teasing,  laughing,  chatting,  and  Joking  with 
each  other. 
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At  a  disfance  from  the  noisy  girls,  amid  the  alders,  where  it 
was  so  pleasant  to  wander,  wajked  a  girl  whose  figure  was 
slender,  and  whose  whole  appearance  was  lithe  and  graceful. 
Her  eyes  were  lustrous — her  hair  deep  black.  At  her  side 
walked  a  woman  dressed  in  the  habit  of  her  Order.  Her  form 
was  dignified;  and  quiet  and  unobtrusive  forceof  character  spoke 
in  her  whole  bearing.  Her  lips  were  naturally  so  firmly  pressed 
together,  that  her  mouth  seemed  only  a  small  red  line. 
Her  forehead  was  bound  with  a  white  cloth.  And  her  face — her 
great  eyes,  her  delicate  eyebrows,  her  thin  nose,  her  compressed 
lips,  and  her  sharp,  yet  not  unhandsome  chin — gave  her  an  ap- 
pearance of  being  grand  and  unimpassioned. 

"Mother,"  began  the  girl,  "you  have  read  the  letter  from 
Frilulein  Perini  ?" 

The  Nun — it  was  the  Superior— only  turned  her  face  a  little. 
She  seemed  to  expect  that  the  girl — it  was  Hermanna  Sonnen- 
kamp — would  speak  further.  As  Manna  remained  silent,  the 
Superior  said : 

"  Herr  von  Prancken,  it  appears,  will  soon  visit  us.  He 
is  a  man  of  good  family  and  position.  He  seems  to  be  a 
worldling,  but  is  not  peculiarly  so.  He  certainly  has  tlie  im- 
patience of  the  world,  but  I  trust  that  he  will  intermit  his  woo- 
ing so  long  as  you  are  here  as  our  child — that  is,  as  the  child  of 
the  Lord." 
I  She  spoke  very  measuredly,  and  now  stopped. 

"  Let  us  leave  this  place.  The  noise  of  the  birds  hardly  lets 
us  hear  our  own  words." 

They  passed  the  churchyard  that  lay  in  the  middle  of  the 
island,  toward  a  little  patch  of  woods,  near  a  small,  rocky  place 
which  the  children  called  the  "  Switzerland"  of  the  island. 
There  they  seated  themselves,  and  the  Superior  continued : 

"  I  am  certain,  my  child,  that  you  will  avoid,  in  a  becoming 
manner,  any  acknowledgment  of  love,  or  any  expression  that 
Herr  von  Prancken  may  use  in  allusion  to  his  wooing." 

"  You  know.  Mother,"  answered  Manna,  whose  voice  was 
heart-stirring,  and  always  seemed  veiled  with  teai-s — "  you 
know.  Mother,  that  I  have  promised  to  take  the  veil." 

"  I  know  it — and  yet,  do  not  know  it.  For  what  you  now  say 
or  mean  is  for  us  a  word  written  in  the  sand,  which  the  wind,  or 
the  pressure  of  a  man's  foot,  may  obliterate.  You  must  first  go 
back  into  the  world,  and  conquer  it,  before  you  renounce  it. 
Yes,  my  child,  the  whole  world  must  appear  to  you  like  your 
dolk,  of  which  you  have  told  me — forgotten,  idle,  dead ;  a 
child's  play,  on  which  one  can  hardly  comprehend  how  one  has 
lavished  so  much  attention,  so  much  love." 

There  was  silence  for  a  time.  Nothing  was  heard  save  the 
song  of  the  nightingale  in  the  shrubbery;  while,  over  the  river. 
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crows  flew  and  sang — men  call  it  cawing— and  fled  to  their 
homes  among  the  crags. 

"My  child,"  began  the  Superior,  after  awhile,  "to-day  is 
the  anniversary  of  my  mother's  death.  I  have  prayed  for  her 
soqI — in  eternity,  now — as  then.  When  she  was  dying — what 
men  call  dying,  but  which  is  birth—my  beloved  forbade  me  to 
stand  by  her  death-bed.  It  hardly  cost  me  a  struggle ;  for 
whether  my  parents  be  out  in  that  world,  or  the  other,  is  the 
same  to  us.  See !  the  waves  glow  in  the  evening  light ;  and 
out  in  the  world  men  are  standing — on  mountain  and  shore — 
and  talking,  full  of  delight,  of  Nature— that  new  idol  which 
they  have  made  for  themselves ;  for  they  are  children  of  Nature. 
But  let  us  be  children  of  God,  before  whose  eyes  all  nature  ap- 
pears empty,  whether  thus  painted  in  color,  or  blossoming,  or 
lying  hid  in  snow." 

"  I  beheve  I  understand  you,"  said  Manna. 

"Therefore  do  I  tell  you,"  continued  the  Mother,  "it  is 
great  to  conquer  the  world — to  thrust  it  from  you— -to  want  it  not 
an  instant,  and  in  its  stead  to  receive  eternal  blessedness,  even 
while  wandering  in  life.  Yes,  my  child"— she  laid  both  hands 
o-i  Manna's  head,  and  continued—"  i  would  give  you  strength 
— my  strength.  No;  not  mine,  but  that  loaned  to  me  by  God, 
You  must  have  struggled  hard,  and  justly,  with  the  world,  be- 
orc  you  enfer  forever,  with  us,  into  the  anteroom  of  Heaven." 

Manna  had  closed  her  eyes.  And  in  her  inmost  soul  the 
wish  arose  that  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow  her,  or  diat 
some  mighty  power  would  seize  her,  and  carry  her  fer  beyond  it 
all.  As  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  saw  the  wondrous  glory  of 
the  evening  sky,  the  violet  mist  of  the  mountains,  and  the  rosy 
stream,  her  eyelids  trembled,  and  her  hand  moved  deprecat- 
''is'y>  ^  if  she  would  say,  "Thou  art  nothing  but  a  dull,  a 
lifeless  thing,  on  which  we  waste  our  love," 

With  a  trembling  voice  Manna  told  how  distracted  and  con- 
sumed her  soul  seemed.  A  few  days  before,  she  had  sung  and 
recited  the  message  of  the  angel  of  Annunciation,  and,  deep 
within  her  soul,  demons  had  rent  her.  She  had  prayed  all  day 
that  she  might  be  worthy  to  announce  such  a  message  ;  and  in 
the  twihght  a  man  had  appeared  to  her,  and  her  eyes  had  rested 
on  him  with  delight.  It  was  the  Tempter  who  had  approaChed, 
and  his  form  had  followed  her  in  dreams.  She  had  risen  at 
midnight,  and  cried,  and  prayed  to  God  that  he  would  not  per- 
mit her  to  fall  into  sin  and  apostacy.  She  had  prayed  in  vain. 
She  spurned  and  hated  the  apparition ;  but  it  would  not  leave 
her.  She  asked,  now,  tliat  a  penance  might  be  laid  upon  her. 
it  might  behoove  her  to  fast  three  days. 

The  Superior  comforted  her  tenderly,  and  said  that  she  ought 
not  to  reproach  herself  so  much,  for  these  self-afflictions  stimu- 
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lated  hor  imagination  and  emotions.  When  lilacs  bloom  and 
the  nightingale  sings,  girls  are  easily  haunted  by  dreams. 
Manna  should  not  cry  over  this  dream,  but  only  banish  and 
laugh  at  ir ;   it  could  only  be  banished  by  derision. 

Manna  kissed  the  Superior's  hands. 

Night  had  come.  The  sparrows  were  voiceless,  the  noisy 
children  brought  back  to  the  house,  and  only  the  nightingale 
sang  on  in  the  grove.  Manna,  holding  the  Superior's  hand,  re- 
turned to  the  convent.  She  went  to  the  large  dormitory,  took 
holy-water  and  sprinkled  herself.  In  her  bed  she  prayed  long 
and  silently,  and  at  last  fell  asleep  with  folded  hands. 

The  river  rippled  by  the  valley,  and  by  the  Villa  where 
Roland  slept,  his  lip  defiantly  curled.  It  rippled  past  the 
village  where  Erich  lay  tossed  in  thought,  in  the  Doctor's 
house ;  it  rippled  past  the  inn  where  Prancken  leaned  in  the 
window  and  stared  over  at  the  convent. 

The  moon  shimmered  on  the  stream,  and  on  the  banks  the 
nightingales  sang.  In  the  houses  slept  thousands  of  men,  and 
forgot  pain  and  joy  till  the  morning  awoke. 

CHAPTER    II. 
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nt,  amid  lofty,  broad-boughcd 


benches  fixed  to  the  earth.  In  the  mornings,  girls  dressed  in 
blue  sat  here  reading,  writing,  and  busied  with  work.  Some- 
times there  was  a  low  humming,  but  not  louder  than  that  of  the 
bees  in  the  blossoming  chestnuts.  Sometimes,  too,  there  was 
stirring  or  reseating,  but  not  more  than  the  fluttering  of  the 
birds  above  in  the  trees. 

Manna  sat  under  a  large  fir  at  a  table,  and  not  far  fi-om  her, 
sat  a  child  on  a  little  stool,  under  a  tall  slender  beech  in  whose 
bark  many  names  were  cut,  and  on  which  hung  a  picture  of 
the  Madonna.  She  looked  up  occasionally  at  Manna,  who 
would  nod  to  her,  as  if  to  say  that  she  had  to  work,  and  the  child 
too  must  be  more  industrious  in  studying.  The  child  was 
called  Cricket — because  she  had  suffered  so  much  fi*om  home- 
sickness ;  and  she  had  become  the  pet  of  the  whole  circle 
of  convent-children.  Manna  had  cured  the  child;  at  least 
it  seemed  so,  for  on  the  day  after  the  performance  of  the 
sacred  piece  she  had  obtained  permission  from  a  lay-Sister,  who 
had  charge  of  the  garden,  to  have  a  httle  garden  given  to 
Cricket  as  her  peculiar  property ;  and  now  she  seemed  to  have 
become   rooted   among   her   flowers,   even    though    tliey   ivere 
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not  those  of  home,  and  she  daily  watched  and  tended  them, 
but  was  inseparable  from  Manna. 

Manna  worked  zealously.  She  had  before  her  some  taint-blue 
paper,  on  which  she  was  painting  the  constellations  with  a  fine 
brush,  in  gold  color  from  little  shells.  Manna  took  partic- 
ular pride  in  having  the  neatest  writing-books ;  every  leaf  was 
lidged  with  fine  lines  and  with  the  greatest  neatness,  the  writing 
being  never  too  hasty  nor  too  slow.  Manna  had,  a  few  days 
before,  received  the  highest  honor  which  it  was  possible  for  a 
pupil  to  obtain — she  had  been  unanimously  appointed  to  the 
rubanbleic.  The  three  classes  of  children,  Enfants  'Jesus,  Anges, 
En/ants  de  Marie,  had  elected  her  to  this  honor.  There  had 
hardly  been  any  selection,  it  was  so  evident  that  no  one  but 
Manna  could  be  chosen  to  the  blue  ribbon.  This  distinction 
made  her,  in  some  sort,  a  natural  Superior. 

As  she  drew,  and  occasionally  glanced  over  the  children  who 
had  been  committed  to  her  care,  she  had  an  open  book  beside 
her — Thomas  i,  Kempis.  In  representing  the  constellations, 
which  she  did  with  that  delicacy  and  clearness  which,  perhaps, 
is  only  possible  in  a  convent,  she  murmured  regular  words  from 
Thomas  fl  Kempis,  in  order  to  take  to  her  soul  higher  thoughts 
while  engaged  in  this  play- work. 

The  stroke  of  an  oar  sounded  from  the  opposite  shore,  and 
the  girls  looked  up.  A  handsome  young  man  was  standing  in 
the  boat,  lifting  his  hat  and  waving  it,  as  he  saluted  the  island. 

"  Is  he  your  brother f — your  cousin?"  the  girls  whispered  to 
each  other. 

Nobody  knew  the  stranger. 

The  boat  touched  the  shore.  The  girls  were  full  of  curiosity, 
but  could  not  leave  their  work,  for  everything  had  its  regular 
time.  Fortunately,  a  large,  fair  girl  had  used  up  her  green 
worsted,  and  had  to  go  to  the  convent  for  more.  She  nodded 
signiticantly  to  the  girls  that  she  would  soon  let  them  know  who 
he  was.  But  before  the  blonde  returned,  a  sister  had  come  and 
said  that  Manna  Sonnenkamp  was  to  come  to  the  convent. 
Manna  rose,  and  Cricket  wanted  to  go  with  her,  but  Manna 
told  her  to  stay  where  she  was,  and  she  sat  down  again  on  the 
stool  near  the  Madonna.  Manna  tore  a  little  twig  from  the  tree 
under  which  she  had  been  sitting,  and  laid  it  in  her  book,  as  a 
mark,  and  then  followed  the  Sister. 

Among  the  girls  left  behind,  there  was  much  questioning : 
"  Who  is  he — a  cousin?  The  Sonnenkamps  have  no  relations 
at  all  in  Europe.     Maybe  it's  a  cousin  from  America." 

The  children  could  get  no  satisfaction,  and  were  in  no  mood 
to  go  on  with  their  study.  Manna  had  given  one  of  them  the 
sash  which  she  wore  on  her  right  shoulder,  to  keep  it  for  her; 
and  the  girl  considered  it  her  duty  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  it. 
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Manna  reached  the  c 
room  where  the  Superior  iv 
and  bowed. 

"  Herr  von  Prancken,"  said  the  Superior,  "  brings  tidings  to 
you  from  your  parents  and  Miss  Perini." 

Prancken  approached  Manna  and  offered  her  his  hand  ;  but 
as  Manna  had  her  book  in  her  right  hand,  she  gave  him  her  left 
hesitatingly.  Prancken,  he  who  was  generally  so  ready,  stam- 
mered—for Manna's  manner  had  impressed  him  strongly— as 
he  expressed  his  pleasure  at  finding  her  so  well  and  grown,  an<i 
said  how  pleased  her  parents  would  be  soon,  to  see  her  st> 
changed.  The  stammering,  but  yet  deeply  impressed  mannei- 
of  Prancken,  did  not  diminish  as  he  went  on,  for  suddenly,  in  thei 
midst  of  his  involuntary  emotion,  he  perceived  that  his  evident 
feeling  was  not  unnoticed  by  Manna,  and  not  without  a  certain 
effect  on  her.  He  skilfully  continued  in  the  tone  in  which  he 
had  commenced,  and  congratulated  himself  on  his  art  in  being 
able  so  well  to  play  the  bashful,  trembling,  smitten  swain.  He 
knew  perfectly  how  to  delight  her  with  news  from  home,  and 
said  how  happy  she  must  be  to  live  on  a  blessed  isle  until  she 
returned  again  to  the  continent,  which,  however,  a  charming 
circle  of  friends  would  make  a  welcome  continent  to  her.  It 
was  not  without  self-satisfaction  that  Prancken  looked  about  at 
this  comparison,  which  seemed  to  him  as  delicate  as  new. 

Manna  did  not  speak  for  a  long  time ;  at  last  she  said  : 

"  Who  is  Captain  Doumay,  of  whom  Roland  writes  to  me  so 
enthusiastically  ?" 

Prancken  felt  annoyed,  but  said  with  a  smile  r 

"  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  poor  young  man,  who  could 
instruct  our  Roland — permit  me  to  call  him  so,  for  1  love  him 
as  a  brother— for  many  reasons.  1  think  it  will  not  hurt  Roland 
to  be  acquainted  with  this  man." 

"Roland  wrote  to  me  that  he  was  your  intimate  friend." 

"HerrDournay  has  evidently  told  him  so,  and  I  would  not 
contradict  it,  if  Roland  in  that  way  would  learn  to  respect  a 
teacher.  But,  Miss  Sonnenkamp,  1  would  not  say  so  to  you  ;  I 
am  somewhat  chary  of  the  term  '  friend,'  and  consequently 
would  not—" 

"  But  tell  me  something  of  this  man  who  calls  himself  your 

"Allow  me  to  make  no  more  intimate  disclosures.  You  your- 
self will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  it  is  our  duty  to  help 
an  unfortunate,  erring  man,  even,  though  the  past  is  not  to  be 
blotted  out." 

"But  what  has  this  Herr  Dournay  done?"  asked  the  Supe- 
rior.    "  I'm  sorry  for  his  mother,  who  was  my  companion  in 
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youth.  She  is,  it  is  true,  a  Protestant ;  but  is  what  the  world 
calls  good  and  noble." 

Prancken  seemed  perplexed,  but  with  a  motion  of  the  hand, 
by  which  he  wished  to  indicate  his  consideration  for  others,  and 
his  goodness,  and  appeared  to  be  mildly  concealing  something, 
he  cast  his  eyes  to  the  earth  and  said : 

"  Worthy  Mother  and  dear  young  lady  !  Do  not  ask  me  to 
speak  of  such  things  in  the  convent;  and  I  beg  you  to  regard 
v^hat  I  said  as  forgotten.  When  I  look  around  me  here,  certain 
words  which  may  be  spoken  in  the  outer  world,  seem  as  unfit 
for  this  pure  air,  as  unholy,  trivial  pictures  are  to  hang  near 
the  holy,  glorified  forms  on  these  pure  walls.  Allow  me  to 
.assure  you,  that  I  have  reliable  guarantees  that  this  young  man 
will  not  conduct  himself  unworthily." 

Manna's  aspect  seemed  to  grow  great  and  strong  as  she  said  : 

"  But  I  do  not  understand  how  a  boy,  my  brother,  should  be 
given  over  to  a  man  who — " 

Prancken  begged  pardon  for  interrupting  her,  and  conjured 
her  by  all  that  was  great  and  holy,  to  forget  that  in  his  zeal  for 
truth,  he  had  said  anything  against  a  worthy  comrade,  he  had 
done  it  unthinkingly,  finding  himself  in  the  presence  of  purity 
and  loveliness.  He  begged  so  earnestly  and  showed  such  a 
good  heart,  so  full  of  the  love  of  man,  that  Manna  willingly 
gave  him  her  hand  now,  and  said : 

"  I  believe  you.    Ah,  how  happy  I  am  that  you  are  so  good !" 

Prancken  was  happy,  but  resolved  that  Erich  should  not  re- 
main in  the  house.  Every  day  it  seemed  more  incompre- 
hensible to  him,  that  he  should  have  hampered  himself  with 
such  an  antagonist.  He  was  doubly  angry  at  Erich,  who  had 
seduced  him  into  being  untruthful  and  unjust ;  and  Prancken 
was  too  proud  to  relish  this,  especially  as  it  would  not  have 
been  necessary  if  he  had  been  somewhat  careful. 

"  May  I  ask  you,"  said  he,  "  to  show  me  the  fines?  They 
will  be  of  use  to  me— in  seeing  how  Roland  is  already  getting 
along  with  this  man.  Will  you  show  me  what  your  splendid 
brother  has  written  about  Herr  Dournay  ?" 

Manna  blushed ;  but  said  that  she  did  not  now  wish  to  speak 
more  in  regard  to  the  Captain,  and  begged  Prancken  to  use  all 
his  influence  in  expelling  the  man  from  the  house.  Prancken 
promised  to  do  what  he  could;  and  he  recovered  all  his  self- 
control,  as  he  begged  Manna,  in  a  cheerful  tone,  which  was  yet 
in  keeping  with  the  circumstances,  that  she  would  direct  hint  to 
fight  with  dragons— like  a  knight  of  the  good  old  times — and 
not  give  him  such  an  easy  task.  And  yet,  while  calling  this 
task  easy,  he  felt  that  it  was  no  longer  so. 

The  Superior  arose.  She  thought  that  it  was  high  time,  and 
yet  good    time,   to    break   up   the   interview.       Prancken    had 
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aroused  a  new  emotion  ;  and  that  would  suffice  for  the  present. 
In  fact,  the  Superior  was  not  so  exclusively  devoted  to  the  con- 
vent that  she  did  not  wish  that  Prancken  would  win  Manna's 
love.  Such  a  house  and  such  a  family,  wedded  to  such  wealth, 
might  be  especially  useful  to  the  convent  and  the  Church. 

"'  It  was  very  kind  in  you  to  visit  us,"  she  said  now.  "  I  beg 
you  to  remember  me  to  your  sister.  Countess  Bella,  and  assure, 
her  that  1  include  her  in  my  prayers." 

Prancken  felt  that  he  was  dismissed.  And  yet  he  would  wil- 
lingly have  said  somethhig  definite,  and  received  the  word  of 
assurance  that  his  hope  would  be  realized.  His  face  burned  as 
he  suddenly  said,  so  modestly  and  importunately  that  it  was 
difficult  to  refuse  his  wish ; 

"  Fraulein  Manna  !  we  erring  men  in  the  world  love  to  hold 
a  steady  token  in  our  hands." 

"What  do  you  want?"  said  the  Superior,  hastily  and 
sharply. 

"  Holy  Mother,  1  would  ask,"  said  Prancken,  turning  quickly 
and  humbly  toward  the  strong  woman — "  I  would  beg  you  to 
allow  Frftulein  Sonnenkamp  to  give  me  the  book  she  has  in  her 

"Wonderful!"  cried  Manna.  "Indeed,  I  will  1  I  wanted 
to  give  it  to  you,  to  take  to  my  brother.  Ask  him  to  read  a 
chapter  every  day,  beginning  where  the  twig  is,  and  then  he 
and  I  will  have  the  same  thoughts  in  our  souls  each  day." 

"  How  happy  this  simultaneous  elevation  of  the  soul  makes 
me  !     It  would  be  impious  to  wish  to  define  it." 

The  Superior  did  not  know  how  to  help  herself;  and  Prancken 
continued : 

"No;  my  honored  young  lady — pardon  me,  forgive  my 
boldness— I  would  beg  you  to  give  me  the  holy  book  for  my  own 
edification,  that  I  may  keep  step  with  my  brothers  and  sisters." 

'■  But  my  name  is  in  the  book,"  said  Manna,  blushing. 

"  So  much  the  better,"  Prancken  was  about  to  say;  but,  for- 
tunately, he  restrained  himself.  He  turned  toward  the  Superior, 
laid  his  hands  together,  as  if  praying  that  she  would  grant  his 
request.  The  Superior  moved  her  head  up  and  down,  and  at 
length  said ; 

"  My  child,  you  may  certainly  grant  Herr  von  Prancken  this 
prayer.     Now,  ferewell  !" 

Prancken  received  the  book,  and  left  the  convent.  As  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  boat,  the  ferryman  said  to  him  : 

"  I  suppose  you  have  a  bride  over  there  ?" 

Prancken  did  not  answer.  But  he  gave  the  ferryman  a  whole 
handful  of  money.  His  heart  swelling  with  joy,  Prancken 
walked  up   the  sliore  and  immediately  sent  a  telegram  to   his 
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CHAPTER  111. 
HERCULES  IN  A  BARBEB-SHOP. 

THE  telegraph-operator  was  greatly  astonished,  but  dared 
not  express  his  wonder,  as  the ,  handsome,  distingui 
young  man,  who  looked  so  much  like  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
appeared  so  quiet,  and  who  yet  showed  such  utter  indifference 
for  the  dignity  of  a  public  officer — as  this  young  man  wrote  a 
despatch  couched  in  the  following  mysterious  words: 

"God  be  prised!  A  green  bough  from  the  blessed  isle. 
New  genealogical  tree.  Manna  of  heaven.  Eternal  possession. 
A  consecrated  one,  new-born. 

"Otto  von  Prancken." 

Prancken  walked  about  in  the  tastefully  arranged  railway 
station,  and  looked  out  toward  the  mountains,  and  down  toward 
the  river  and  the  island.  The  whole  earth  seemed  to  him  cre- 
ated afresh  ;  he  seemed  on  a  new  world  ;  a  veil  had  been  re- 
moved from  all  things,  and  all  was  beautiful  and  enchanting. 
In  the  shrubbery  where  no  one  could  see  him,  he  kneeled.  Ev- 
erything was  unspeakably  well  with  him  as  he  kneeled  here — he 
should  never  have  arisen.  He  heard  a  noise  near  him,  rose  and 
carefully  brushed  his  knees.  It  was  a  beggar  who  had  dis- 
turbed him.  Without  being  asked,  Prancken  gave  him  a  con- 
sic'erable  sum;  and  as  the  beggar  departed,  he  called  after 
him,  and  doubled  the  gift. 

The  air  was  full  of  spicy  fragrance  mingled  with  that  resinous 
odor  -which  opening  buds  exhale.  Countless  rosebuds  hung 
on  the  balusters  as  if  waiting,  and  from  the  steep  wall  of  rock 
which  had  been  blasted  in  building  the  railway,  a  cuckoo  sang, 
and  thousands  of  other  birds  answered.  The  whole  world  was 
filled  with  fragranceand  song;  all  was  untrammelled,  free,  blessed. 

The  people  at  the  station  thought  that  the  young  man  who 
walked  so  restlessly  up  and  down,  now  hurrying,  now  standing 
still,  now  looking  out,  and  now  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  earth, 
must  be  expecting  something  important  to  come  on  the  next 
train,  but  Prancken  expected  no  one  and  nothing.  What  in 
the  world  could  now  come  to  him  ?  All  his  desires  were  fulfilled. 
Only  he  did  not  understand  why  he  should  stay  here  and 
Manna  there.  Not  a  minute  ought  to  pass  without  their  being 
together — one,  inseparable. 

And,  now  a  iinch  flew  bom  the  tree  under  which  he  was 
standing,  and  sailed  over  the  stream  toward  the  island.  "  Ah, 
could  I  fly  thither  so,  and  look  at  her  and  greet  her  from  the 
tree  ;  and  at  evening  fly  to  her  window,  and  look  in  till  she 
sleeps,  and  at  morning  when  she  wakes  !" 
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All  that  stirs  a  young  heart  moved  in  Prancken,  and  he 
shuddered  to  himself  as  that  demon  of  vanity  and  self-delusion 
which  he  had  taken  to  himself,  whispered  to  him  :  "  Thou  arl 
a  noble  enthusiastic  youth!  In  thee  is  alll" — He  hated  this 
demon  now  and  found  a  means  to  banish  it. 

Amid  some  neighboring  foliage  he  sat  and  read  Thomas  d 
Kempis.  He  read  the  admoaition,  "  Learn  to  rule  thyself,  then 
canst  thou  rule  the  things  of  the  world."  Prancken  had 
hitherto  regarded  life  as  a  joke,  not  worth  trying  to  make  any- 
thing of.  He  had  naturally  that  careless  tone  with  which 
one  commands  a  dog  to  jump  over  a  stick,  and  now  looked 
round  amazed  to  think  how  it  could  have  been  so.  Could  this 
manner  be  maintained  in  connection  with  sacred  things?  In 
my  father's  house  are  many  mansions,  and  it  is  well  that  children 
of  the  world  should  at  some  time  learn  that  not  to  them  alone 
is  it  given  to  play  freely  with  the  world. 

Everything  became  in  Prancken's  eyes  more  wonderful,  more 
enigmatical,  and  consequently  more  glorified.  If  the  buds 
yonder  by  the  hedge  could  speak  when  they  burst,  they  would 
feel,  as  the  light  comes  upon  them,  a  sensation  akin  to  that  which 
now  stirred  in  this  young  man's  soul.  Or  if  a  man  should  find 
in  the  river  below — a  man  who  had  lightly  heard  the  story — the 
Nibelungen-treasure,— ancient,  beautiftil,  glorious,  wondrous, 
massive  treasure — he  would  feel  as  Prancken  now  felt,  when  for 
the  first  time  he  discovered  the  Christian  doctrine  in  this  deep 
and  searching  little  book.  Everything  in  it  is  so  wise:  it  shows 
you  your  strivings  so  mildly,  and  explains  their  origin,  telling 
you  how  you  may  forsake  your  errors  and  lay  hold  on  the 
truth  ! 

Prancken  sat  long  and  pondered.  Trains  came  and  went. 
Boats  sailed  up  and  down  the  stream,  but  Prancken  saw  and  heard 
all  as  in  a  dream ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  clock  of  the  convent 
struck  noon,  that  he  awoke  and  returned  to  the  inn. 

Here  he  met  a  comrade  who  was  on  his  wedding-tour  with  his 
young  wife.  Prancken  was  welcomed  gladly — they  were  re- 
joiced to  see  him.  They  asked  him  to  go  sailing  with  them  in 
the  afternoon,  and  make  a  trip  to  the  mountains ;  but  he  de- 
clined, he  could  not  tell  why.  He  looked  at  the  young  pair 
with  burning  eyes :  so  it  would  be— it  would  not  be  tong  before 
he  would  be  travelling  with  Manna !  He  was  wondrously  happy 
at  the  thought  that  he  would  have  her  alone  out  in  the  great 
world  !  Why  could  he  not  withdraw  her  from  the  convent  even 
now  ?     He  exhorted  himself  to  learn  patience. 

The  noon  passed  pleasantly,  and  Prancken  congratulated 
himself  on  yet  being  able  to  make  his  jokes.  His  comrade 
ought  not  to  tell  about  the  military  casino — it  was  not  to  be 
laughed  at — and  the  big  Kannenberg  would  not  have  bet  ten 
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bottles  of  sack  that  the  pious  frame  of  mind  in  which  Prancken. 
had  been  was  anything  more  than  a  passing  whim.  Prancken 
produced  his  witty  sayings  hke  pieces  which  he  had  learned 
long  ago,  and  it  seemed  to  him  a  century  since  he  had  been 
on  parade — yes,   it  must  have  been  in  a  previous  state  of  ex- 

Prancken  heard,  accidentally,  while  sitting  at  the  table,  that 
on  the  next  day  there  was  to  be  a  great  pilgrimage  from  the  next 
city.  The  young  couple  consulted  as  to  whether  they  should 
not  go  and  see  the  play  at  the  place  to  which  the  pilgrims  were 
going,  and  concluded  not  to  decide  till  the  evening. 

When  Prancken  had  accompanied  his  friends  to  the  boat,  he 
went  to  the  station  and  bought  a  ticket  to  the  city ;  he  was  glad 
that  he  would  be  able  to  attend  vespers  at  the  Cathedral.  He 
went  to  the  city,  and  smiled  compassionately  as  the  ready  valets 
de  place  in  the  streets  offered  to  conduct  him  to  some  place  of 
amusement:  he  smiled  compassionately  as  an  attendant  in  the 
church  asked  if  he  should  show  "the  gentleman"  everything; 
Prancken  knelt  among  the  worshippers. 

He  left  the  church,  strengthened  anew  and  calmed.  He 
wandered  through  the  city,  and  stood  for  a  long  time  near  a 
barber-shop.  No  one  would  have  thought,  and  Otto  von 
Prancken  least  of  all,  that  there  was  a  special  battle-field  for 
him,  not  out  in  the  wild  conflict  of  arms,  but  before  a  large 
window  filled  with  various  perflimes,  false  hair  for  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  and  dummies,  whose  glass  eyes  gazed  out  so  star- 
ingly  beneath  their  artistic  brows  and  lashes.  Over  the  door 
was  a  sign,  saying,  in  gold  letters,  "  Shaving  and  Hairdressing 
done  here."  Is  it  not  ridiculous  to  think  of  this  as  a  battle-field  ? 
Yet  it  is  not  ridiculous,  but  hard,  bitter  truth. 

Prancken  made  the  heroic  resolution  to  go  with  the  pilgrims, 
and  yet  he  wished  to  do  so  without  any  exhibition  of  haughti- 
ness, for  he  intended  to  pray  and  mortify  himself  with  them. 
In  order  to  excite  no  remark,  and  to  indulge  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  his  moral  being  in  solitude,  he  thought  it  would  be  well 
to  have  his  moustache  and  whiskers  removed  beforehand ;  but 
his  principal  object  in  this  was  to  make  himself  unrecognizable, 
for  he  feared  that  some  one  would  meet  him,  whereby  his  frame 
of  mind  would  be  disturbed,  and  others  would  be  led  to  the  sin 
of  making  light  of  serious  things.  But  before  all,  he  was  afraid 
of  the  newl)t-married  couple,  who  would  look  at  the  pilgrimage 
as  a  play,  and  when  they  gjt  home  would  give  an  account  of  it. 
How  many  persons  would  then  be  led  to  godlessness  by  laugh- 
ing at  it !  And  laugh  they  certainly  would  when  they  heard 
that  Otto  von  Prancken  was  among  the  pilgruns.  Therefore,  for 
his  own  sake,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  he  must  be  lU' 
known. 
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So,  with  this  heroic  resolution— and  it  was  heroic,  for  who 
would  willingly  destroy  so  admirable  an  ornament,  especially  as 
it  will  not  return  at  once  when  called  ? — he  entered  the  fragrant 
shop,  seated  himself  in  a  chair,  and  gazed  in  a  mirror  at  his  mous- 
tache and  whiskers  for  the  last  time.  A  white  mantle — truly  a 
sacrificial  mantle  for  the  fated  lamb — was  laid  upon  him,  and 
an  extremely  agreeable  young  man,  who  had  no  suspicion  of 
his  priestly  office,  asked : 

"  Shaved,  or  hair  dressed.  Sir?" 

"Hair  dressed!"  answered  Prancken,  with  the  quickness  of 
lightning,  for  this  seemed  a  revelation  to  him.  Curled,  elegantly 
dressed,  thus  would  he  mingle  with  the  pilgrims ;  that  were 
more  deep  and  subtle,  and  it  would  not  be  without  its  infiueucc 
on  holy  ihings,  for  the  pilgrims  to  see  a  stylish,  unmistakably 
military  man  worshipping  in  their  midst. 

Beautifully  curled,  did  Prancken  proceed  from  the  shop,  and 
at  every  store  that  he  passed,  he  stopped  and  gazed  in  the 
windows  which  shone  like  mirrors,  and  saw  there,  with  deep  sat- 
isfaction, his  saved  treasures — his  moustache  and  whiskers. 

He  smiled  at  the  world  like  a  conqueror. 

Prancken  knew  a  hotel  in  the  city  which  was  much  frequented 
by  the  nobility.  Thither  he  turned  his  steps,  hoping  to  meet 
some  companion  of  equal  rank,  and  persuade  him  to  accompany 
him  on  the  pilgrimage.  He  found  no  one,  for  as  soon  as  he 
entered,  he  saw  a  celebrated  actress,  who  was  starring  there, 
and  whom  he  had  formerly  known :  he  affected  not  to  recognize 
her,  and  went  at  once  to  his  room. 

The  morning  came.  The  bells  rang  for  the  departure  of  the 
pilgrims.  Then  did  a  mighty  resolution  seize  upon  Prancken. 
"Not  too  fast,"  he  said  to  himself.  " Make  no  great  display ; 
give  the  world  no  opportunity  for  misunderstanding  you  !  Oiio 
owes  something  to  the  world,  and  to  the  past ;  one  must  .vork 
progressively,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  consistency  of  things 
in  removing  the  old  man  and  letting  the  new  appear  I" 

As  he  sat  at  a  window  of  the  hotel  and  blew  the  smoke-cloudi 
of  his  cigar  into  the  air,  he  saw  the  pilgrims  depart.  Then  he 
went  to  the  station,  took  a  ticket,  and  turned  toward  Wolfs- 

CIIAPTER   IV. 


IN  the  land  where  the  schoppen*  reigns,  the  ladies  gather  to 
coffee;  and  the  wine  and  coffee  vie  with  each  other,  and  adapt 
themselves  to  all  seasons.     In  Spring  and  Summer  it  is  deltght- 
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ful  to  drink  on  one  of  the  low  hills,  amid  the  shadow)'  trees, 
with  a  beautiful  landscape  before  one  :  iu  Winter,  to  drink  in 
comfortable  rooms,  where  sofa-cushions  almost  too  much 
abound — cushions  embroidered  with  parrots  and  swelling  witli 
worsted  dogs. 

The  colTee-parly  oflers  something  better  yet,  in  that  it  circu- 
lates from  house  to  house.  And  as  the  uses  of  the  schoppen 
are  not  fixed  facts,  but  are  increased  at  pleasure,  so  is  the  coffee 
but  a  modest  pretext  for  bowls  of  May-wine,  and  of  fruit-cake, 
to  follow.  And  she  who  would  do  something  extraordinary, 
has  carefully-preserved  ice  brought  from  the  city  by  rail. 

The  Justice's  wife  began  the  circle  of  Spring  coffee-parties. 
The  little  garden  by  the  house  was  certainly  very  pleasant ;  and 
the  alder  bloomed  there  in  all  its  exuberance.  But  people  in 
the  neighboring  houses  could  look  into  it,  and  so  it  was  better 
to  transfer  the  festivities  to  the  great  room  by  the  open  balcony. 

The  worsted  sofa-cushions,  which  had  been  covered  with 
rustling  chintz,  were  husked.  The  invitations  had  been  sent, 
even  one  to  the  Countess  Bella.  She  had  sent  word  that  she 
would  come.  But  it  was  a  steady  custom  of  hers  to  seiid,  an 
hour  before  coffee,  a  delicately-perfumed  note,  exquisitely  writ- 
ten, to  say  that  Countess  Bella  regretted  that  her  painful  neural- 
gia would  prevent  her  from  enjoying  the  long-expected  pleasure 
— and  render  her  unable  to  meet  friends  so  highly  respected  as 
the  Justice's  wife  and  the  company. 

On  this  day,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  Countess  came, 
and  that,  too,  before  any  one  else,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  not  ex- 
actly the  height  of  style.  Lina  was  hastily  sent  by  her  mother 
to  the  parlor,  to  put  another  chair  in  it ;  for  she  had  con- 
sidered it  certain  that  the  Countess  would  not  come. 

"  I  expect  my  brother  to-day — he  has  been  travelling  toward 
the  Lower  Rhine,"  said  Bella.  In  fact,  she  intended  to  meet  her 
brother  in  the  village,  so  that  she  might  leain  something  more 
definite  in  regard  to  Manna  and  the  enigmatical  telegram.  She 
had  also  another  design  ;  and  an  opportunity  for  it  soon  pre- 
sented itself. 

The  Justice's  wife  was  sorry  that  Captain,  or  Doctor 
Dournay — 

"  Oh,  what  shall  I  call  hini  ?" 

"  Just  call  him  Doctor." 

That  Doctor  Dournay,  then,  had  paid  visits  to  the  Priest,  the 
Major,  and  the  Doctor.  Yes ;  the  Major's  housekeeper  had 
told  the  Beadle  a  good  deal  about  him.  But,  singular  to  relate 
(he  seemed,  otherwise,  to  be  a  man  of  good  manners),  he  had 
forgotten  the  central  point  of  the  village,  which  assuredly  was 
the  courthouse.  To  be  sure,  on  the  evening  when  he  slept  at 
the  Doctor's  house,  he  had  very  modestly  made  his  excuses. 
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And  the  Doctor's  wife  said  that  he  would  soon  come  back  again, 
and  receive  a  salary  from  Herr  Sonnenkamp  which  would  be 
double  that  of  the  Justice.  Herr  von  Prancken  had  done  a 
noble  deed  in  obtaining  this  position  for  one  who  would,  it  was 
to  be  hoped — yes,  who  certainly  would — show  himself  worthy 
of  such  recommendation. 

Bella  nodded,  very  well  satisfied.  She  praised  the  lady  who 
spoke  thus,  and  so  readily  recognized  the  tact  that  one  ought  io 
help  the  unfortunate.  She  must,  however,  certainly  see  the 
danger  of  this.  One  could  harm  an  unreliable  man  in  no  more 
effective  way,  than  by  helping  him.  Indeed,  in  this  way,  one 
only  got  enemies,  who  but  awaited  an  opportunity  of  showing 
themselves  in  their  true  character. 

The  Justice's  wife  was  enraptured  at  the  way  in  which  this 
lady,  who  was  well  known  to  hold  herself  very  high,  flattered 
her  homely  understanding.  She  believed— and  she  was  happy 
in  the  thought— that  as  soon  as  one  became  personally  familiar 
with  the  Countess  von  Wolfsgarten,  one  thought  better  of  her, 
and  understood  everything  about  her,  more  clearly.  They  both 
smiled  pleasantly ;  and  found  that  each  was  more  becomingly 
and  tastefully  dressed  than  either  had  thought — the  palm,  of 
course,  being  given  to  Bella.  For  it  would  be  the  extremity  of 
folly  to  contend  with  her  in  anything. 

In  fact,  Bella  looked  very  animated  to-day. 

She  told,  incidentally^ — for  no  one  must  be  allowed  to  misin- 
terpret the  fact— of  the  little  attack  which  the  Count  had  had  at 
Villa  Eden,  where  "  Herr  Dournay,"  who  had  excited  the  Count 
very  much,  conducted  himself  admirably. 

The  hostess  now  entered  upon  the  praises  of  the  Count,  say- 
ing, too,  how  well  he  carried  his  age,  Bella  turned  the  conver- 
sation, and  insinuated,  very  cautiously,  that  Erich  had  not 
visited  at  the  Justice's  house,  on  account  of  a  certain  shyness 
toward  houses  of  Justice,  and  especially  toward  the  servants  of 
the  reigning  Prince.  It  was  not  without  eagerness  that  the 
hostess  asked  for  further  information,  and  was  told,  under 
promise  of  greatest  secrecy — but,  of  course,  the  Justice  was  to 
learn  all  about  it — that  certain  political  expressions,  yes,  even 
instructions,  printed  in  a  foreign  paper— that  is,  one  published 
just  beyond  the  greenish -yellow  boundary- post — had  caused  the 
honorable  Lieutenant  Dournay  to  ask  for  a  discharge,  rather 
than  to  receive  a  dismissal  from  the  army. 

"  But  why  did  they  give  him  the  rank  of  Capliin  ?"  asked  the 
hostess. 

"  You're  as  shrewd  as  the  Justice  himself  answeied  Bella. 
She  did  not  seem  prepared  for  this  question  and  onl)  siid  that 
it  did  not  become  her  to  hinder  a  poor  joung  min  in  his  en- 
deavors to  obtain  bread.     It  had  evidentlj  bttn  dune — and  here 
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Bella  seized  her  friend's  hand,  and  held  it  between  both  of  hers, 
as  a  symbol  of  the  great  secret  she  was  imparting — it  had  evi- 
dently been  done  for  his  mother's  sake,  who  had  been  a  favorite 
of  the  Prince's  mother.  And  consequently  it  was  natural  that 
any  noise  about  the  affair  should  be  avoided. 

Bella  smiled  charmingly,  and  yet  could  hardly  keep  her  smile 
from  expressing  a  condescending  pity  as  the  Justice's  wife  said : 

"  Then,  my  husband  was  right  again.  As  we  were  returning 
from  your  reception— ah,  it  was  so  lively  and  pleasant! — my 
husband  said  to  me  a.nd  my  daughter :  '  Children,  1  tell  you 
titis ;  Herr  Dournay  is  a  dangerous  man !'  Ah,  men  are  much 
more  clever,  ajid  understand  each  other  better  than  we  women 
do." 

The  Justice's  wife  seemed  to  be  losing  herself  in  universal 
speculations  in  regard  to  men :  she  loved  to  do  so,  and  always 
maintained  that  a  person  who  lived  over  a  ground-floor  full  of 
court- records,  received  very  mournful  impressions  of  mankind. 
But  Bella  did  not  appear  to  be  edified  by  these  reflections,  and 
asked  casually : 

"  Has  your  husband,  who  saw  through  this  Dr.  Doumaj'  so 
clearly,  told  Herr  Sonnenkamp  his  impression?" 

"It's  clear,"  said  the  hostess,  "that  he  ought  to  do  so. 
Won't  you  tell  him,  Countess,  that  he  ought  to  express  his 
opinion  to  Herr  Sonnenkamp?  Unfortunately,  he  doesn't  mind 
me  at  all,  but  he's  always  quite  ready  to  obey  you  in  every- 
thing." 

'■  You  must  understand,"  said  Bella,  "  that  I  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  fhe  affair.  My  brother  looks  at  him  as  a  sort  of  com- 
rade, although  they  were  not  in  the  same  regiment ;  and  besides, 
my  husband  has  a  morbid — I  might  say  an  enthusiastic — feeling 
in  regard  to  the  young  man.  You  are  quite  right ;  your  hus- 
band ought — " 

Bella  was  getting  on  so  securely  that  she  felt  certain  that  the 
Justice  would  be  at  Sonnenkamp's  before  evening,  and  this  Herr 
Dournay  be  permitted  to  convert  his  self-assurance  into  money 
elsewhere;  for  Bella  did  not  want  Erich  near  her;  be  was 
disiurbing — almost  distressing  to  her.  She  held  her  closed  fan 
clutched  in  one  hand,  and  beat  quick  time  on  the  other  with 
it,  and  repeated  to  her  soul  what  the  Justice  had  said — "  This 
Dournay  is  a  dangerous  man." 

The  Justice's  wife  was  really  a  liberal-rtiinded  woman,  and  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Chief-Justice  who  had  offered  a  deter- 
unined  resistance  to  the  ministry  in  the  days  when  Metternich 
ruled  Germany.  In  addition  to  this,  she  had  always  been 
wealthy,  and  that  is  a  great  assistance  to  liberal  views.  She 
even  felt  the  pride  of  a  commoner,  in  not  yielding  in  any  poini 
to  the  nobility ;   but  in  Bella  she  saw  an  amiable  woman,  hei 
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superior  in  intellect,  and  accordingly  subordinated  herself  to  hef 
without  percening  thit  this  subordination  amounted  to  humility 
to«ird  1  Counteas  BelK  «-is  shrewd  enough  to  see  this,  and 
conducted  herself  toward  the  Justi'-e's  wife  in  that  confiden- 
tial manner  which  is  used  only  betwten  equals;  but  now 
she  refrained  from  being  etttai  agantly  amiable,  for  that 
mi^ht  lead  her  hostess  to  attribute  her  visit  to  another  and  a 
filsemotne 

Lma  entered  the  room,  she  looked  charmingly  domestic  in 
hoi  blue  frock  and  high  white  apron  Her  mother  sent  her 
■\v.-Vj  immedntelj  the  child  ought  not  to  be  by,  for  perhaps 
the  Countess  had  something  important  >et  to  sav 

'■Your  child  has  dc\cloped  wonderfully,  and  speaks  French 
very  well." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  hostess,  "  I  don't  know  how  it  is 
with  other  girls  now-a-days,  but  Lina  is  very  awkward  yet,  and 
has,  no  piquancy,  and  is  full  of  terrible  ndi-vete.  Just  think,  the 
child  has  been  dreaming — it's  incomprehensible  to  me  how  con- 
vents put  such  things  in  girls'  heads — but  she's  been  dreaming 
that  this  Captain  Doumay  only  offered  himself  as  Roland's  tutor 
because  he's  secretly  in  love  with  Manna,  whom  he  saw  at  the 


Bella  pretended  to  be  very  much  struck  by  this,  and  wanted 
to  hear  again  about  the  meeting  with  Erich,  but  the  Justice's 
wife  returned  to  the  subject  of  the  difficulty  she  experienced  in 
making  Lina  a  wide-awake  girl.  Bella  might  certainly  have  said 
to  her:  "  You  want  to  transform  this  simple,  good  child,  who 
has  no  particular  ability,  no  singular  beauty,  but  is  good-hearted 
and  open.  You  are  always  worrying  her  with  '  Come,  be  lively, 
be  hoyden,  be  jolly,  sing  and  dance  around !'  Vou  are  trying  to 
,make  a  dark-haired  girl,  with  burning,  brown  eyes,  out  of  your 
blue-eyed  blonde."  Bella  might  have  said  all  this,  but  she  was 
silent.  She  pressed  her  thin  lips  closely  together,  her  nostrils 
trembled,  and  at  that  moment  she  despised  all  mankind.  She 
was  spared  from  expressing  her  feelings,  for  the  ladies  began  to 
arrive.  They  were  extremely  glad  to  meet  the  Countess,  and 
yet  each  one  was  angry  that  now  she  could  not  outshine  all  the 
others  in  finery  and  general  effect. 

Yes,  such  are  the  ladies  when  they  meet  for  coffee ! 

There  are  things,  institutions,  and  conditions  which,  having 
once  got  a  bad  name,  always  retain  it;  and  the  charming  insti- 
tution called  a  ladies'  coffee-party,  shares  the  same  fate.  At 
the  first  word  spoken  in  regard  to  it,  every  reader  and  hearer 
is  convinced  that  there  is  some  hidden  sneer  or  joke  to  be  pro- 
duced. For  it  has  once  been  decided  that  coffee-parties  are 
nothing  but  gossiping  affairs,  and  masks  for  mutual  admiration. 
And  yet  they  are  a  fine  thing;   except  when  cards  are  played, 
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and  the  ladies  go  so  far  as  those  court-ladies  do  who  get  up  reg- 
ular card-parties,  and  have  a  gilt-edged  book,  bound  in  beautiful 
black  morocco,  on  the  back  of  which  is  the  inscription,  "Hours 
of  Devotion,"  but  which  contains  nothing  but  blank  leaves, 
where  they  score  their  points  and  make  their  reckoning.  But 
that's  only  among  the  court-ladies.  Here,  in  our  comfortable 
liltle  city,  we  have  not  reached  such  a  pitch  of  civilization. 
Cards  are  not  yet  the  book  of  salvation  from  all  evil  and 
weariness.  Yet  people  here  amuse  themselves  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. And  why  shouldn't  they  talk  of  people — and  quite  sharply, 
too,  sometim«s  ?  What  do  others  do — men,  for  instance — in 
higher  regions,  over  their  wine  ?  Are  they  always  discussing  the 
Ideal  ?  Here  the  news  from  the  city  is  spoken  of.  And  he  who 
takes  no  interest  in,  or  holds  himself  aloof  from  this,  does 
nothing  for  the  city — for  his  neighbor.  And  these  ladies  who 
tell  each  other  this  thing  and  that  about  what  is  known  as  the 
"gentry,"  and  about  the  so-called  "people,"  are  the  same 
women  who  have  established,  and  kept  up,  benevolent  associa- 
tions. Let  us,  therefore,  without  any  evil  by-thoughts,  be 
guests  at  the  ■'  ladies'  coffee." 

Here  comes  Mrs.  White.  Behind  her  back  she  is  called  Mrs. 
Coal ;  for  her  husband  is  a  dealer  in  coal  and  wood.  She  has 
black  curls — and  a  dark  complexion,  which  always  looks  as  if 
she  had  not  washed  her  face  completely  clean.  And  as  the 
good  lady  knows  that  she  is  called  Mrs.  Coal,  she  always  dresses 
in  what  is  known  as  "  night-white,"  which  certainly  is  not  in 
keeping  with  her  dark  complexion  and  hair,  in  bright  daylight, 
although  she  appears  quite  enticing  by  candleUght.  Unfortu- 
nately, she  has  the  unhappiness  to  squint,  and  yet,  with  such  a 
sweet  expression  that  one  would  think  that  her  eyes  forever  held 
a  languishing  glance  of  love. 

Yonder  is  the  Cement-manufaclurer's  wife,  large  and  stately, 
who  never  laughs,  but  is  always  unspeakably  earnest,  as  if  she 
carried  around  with  her  some  vast  secret ;  but  she  had  no  secret 
to  disclose,  except  that  she  had  nothing  to  say. 

There  sits  the  School-director's  wife — beautiful,  but  a  little  too 
much  inclined  to  embonpoint.  She  is  known  as  Mre.  Clothes- 
horse,  for  she  dresses  well.  She  is  always  smiling ;  and  one 
might  almost  believe  that  she  would  smile  if  she  were  to  an- 
nounce, or  receive,  the  news  of  some  one's  death.  She  has 
very  beautiful  teeth. 

Here  is  the  Steamboat-agent's  wife— -lovely,  and  the  mother 
of  eleven  children.  The  whole  company  is  vexed  with  this 
brave,  round,  little  woman,  because  she  does  not  let  her  cup 
stand  on  the  table,  but  holds  it  up  in  her  left  hand,  and 
incessantly  dips  cakes  in  it ;  nods  to,  and  agrees  with,  every- 
body, and  seldom  expresses  her   opinion,  and  even  when  she 
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does,  her  mouth  is  so  full  that  nobody  understands  a  word  she 

Then  there  were  two  English  wotnen,  who  lived  in  the  village. 
They  were  simply  commoners,  and  were  liked.  They  were  not  of 
any  social  eminence ;  but  they  appeared  to  be,  for  they  were  inde- 
pendent They  lived  in  their  own  house,  needed  no  visits,  and 
were  like  the  island  from  which  they  came,  which  produces  and 
possesses  everything  that  man  requires.  Whenever  they  went 
to  a  company  they  were  new-comers,  and  were  always  welcomed 
anew;  while  the  amiable,  helpless  way  in  which  they  spoke 
German,  and  made  outlandish  grammatical  constructions,  chal- 
lenged everybody's  friendship — Bella's  especially. 

The  chatting  of  the  women  was  like  the  singing  of  birds  in 
the  woods.  Each  sings  in  its  own  way,  polishes  its  little  bill, 
and  does  not  trouble  itself  about  the  others — hardly  listens  to 
them.  Only  two  expressions  were  generally  heard  and  repeated: 
for  Mrs.  White,  called  Coal,  made  the  happy  remark  that  even 
when  Count  Clodwig  did  not  wear  his  orders,  one  seemed  to 
see  them  ;  and  the  wife  of  the  district  judge  would  not  be  re- 
strained from  repeating  this  to  Bella. 

Another  subject  awakened  general  interest.  They  were  di?;- 
cussing  the  question — not  knowing  what  originated  it — whether 
it  was  agreeable  or  not  for  men  to  smoke;  and  Mrs.  Clothes- 
horte  said  that  her  good  man  often  wished  that  he  was  a  pas- 
sionate smoker,  so  as  to  wean  her  from  the  love  of  it.  Bella 
steadily  smiled  that  agreeable  smile  which  is  so  cold,  but  yet  so 
enchanting. 

The  conversation  barely  touched  on  Sonnenkamp,  but 
fastened  on  Erich.  And  why  not  ?  To  be  sure,  there  are 
thousands  of  people  riding  past  the  village  during  the  summer, 
and  a  person  might  live  close  to  the  road  that  led  to  the  ancient 
castle  and  other  things  worth  seeing;  but  when  would  such  a 
singular  apparition  as  Erich  come  and  remain  at  the  village  ? 
Erich  was  a  strange  bird,  who  wished  to  establish  its  nest  in 
the  mysterious  house  of  Sonnenkamp.  He  was  not  to  be 
harmed,  not  a  feather  was  to  be  ruffled.  And  yet,  one  would 
like  to  know  where  he  came  from,  and  say  what  one  thought 

The  hostess  said  that  she  had  actually  wanted  to  invite  the 
Major  to  the  lunch,  for  he  knew  most  about  the  Captain-doctor. 

Of  course  the  ladies  had  tetting,  embroidery,  and  needle-work 
with  them,  but  this  was  only  for  appearance'  sake— they  did 
not  wish  to  seem  idle. 

When  they  heard  that  Erich's  mother  was  a  lady  of  the  best 
nobility,  each  said  that  she  had  thought  so,  for  such  a  thing  is 
not  easily  concealed.  Upon  this  remark  Bella  lavished  a  gra- 
cious glance  on  the  whole  company. 
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The  Justice  now  came  in  to  spend  a  little  quarter  of  an  hour 
with  the  ladies,  and  Bella  asked  him  to  take  a  seat  beside  her. 
She  expressed  her  hope  that  no  disturbing  element  would  ever 
be  introduced  into  this  innocent  and  happy  circle,  as  the  effect 
of  such  an  occurrence  could  not  be  other  Uian  bad. 

The  Justice  stroked  his  rough  moustache,  and  looked  at  her 
with  surprise  in  his  good-humored  eyes,  for  he  could  not 
suspect  that  this  was  to  prepare  him  for  what  his  wife  was  to 
say.  He  soon  excused  himself  and  left  the  room,  and  his  wife 
now  said  that  Lina  had  joined  the  singing-society  of  the  viUage : 
tiiey  ivere  practising  for  the  great  musical-festival  which  was  to 
take  place  in  the  neighboring  city,  and  Lina  would  evidently 
sing  a  solo. 

Bella  gave  her  opinion  in  a  manner  which  was  edifying  and 
yet  contemptuous.  She  hated  musical-festivals,  for  she  was 
convinced  that  nobody  but  herself  understood  music,  and  that 
that  only  was  music  which  she  herself  produced.  At  such 
entertainments  hundreds  of  ordinary  young  people  of  both  sexes 
sing  oratorios  by  Handel,  Haydn,  or  Bach,  and  this  vexed 
Bella; — and  then  these  people  are  perfectly  convinced  that  they 
understand  music  1  If  she  had  been  able,  she  would  have  for- 
bidden these  festivals,  under  penalty  of  the  law.  For  this 
reason  Bella  cordially  hated  oratorios,  and  only  said:  "I  dis- 
like them,  and  that  ought  to  convince  others  that  there's  noth- 
ing in  them." 

She  was  full  of  graciousness  and  good-will.  She  had,  as  she 
said,  nothing  against  the  German  masters  of  oratorio ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  she  did  not  like  to  think  that  the  wives  of  the 
Justice  and  the  School-director,  the  daughters  of  the  pensioned 
Head- forester,  as  well  as  those  of  the  tailor  and  shoemaker, 
should  imagine  they  were  working  most  artistically  when,  in 
fact,  they  had  not  a  sound  tone  in  their  throats. 

Lina  now  appeared  with  a  new  lustre,  for  everybody  asked 
her  to  sing.  The  English  women  were  very  anxious  to  hear  a 
German  song ;  but  Lina,  who  never  gave  herself  airs,  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  grati^  them.  Her  mother's  eyes  rolled  in 
wrath,  but  Bella  laid  her  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  angry  mother, 
and  said  that  Lina  was  right,  for  to  commence  singing  so 
suddenly  would  not  be  to  her  advantage.  And  now  followed  an 
unheard  of  event :  Bella  rose,  went  to  the  piano,  performed  a 
prelude,  and  then  played  a  sonata  by  Beethoven,  with  the  skill 
of  a  master.  Ail  were  in  ecstasies,  and  the  house  of  the 
Justice  was  exalted  beyond  precedent,  for  no  house  but  the 
Castle  Wolfegarten,  and  other  noble  mansions,  could  boast  that 
Bella  bad  ever  touched  the  keys  in  it. 

Bella  received  overwhelming  praise,  but  deprecated  it  and 
said,  half  in  earnest  and  half  in  sport,  that  everybody  who  wears 
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long  clothes  wants  to  play  the  piano.  Bella  was  like  hei 
brother  in  being  able  to  be  happy  a  whole  day,  whenever  she 
succeeded  in  saying  something  sharp,  and  she  was  extremely 
delighted  now,  as  she  said  : 

"Every  girl  thinks  that  she  must  learn  to  knit  a  musical 
stocking." 

She  beat  time,  accenting  the  words  "  musical  stocking,"  as  if 
they  were  a  musical  measure.  Every  one  laughed,  but  the 
English  women  seemed  puzzled,  and  Bella  was  happy  to  be  able 
to  explain  what  she  meant,  and  said ; 

"Yes,  to  knit  a  stocking  of  notes,  and  the  principal  thing 
with  them  is  not  to  drop  a  stitch — a  note.  I  reaily  believe  that 
the  dear  children  regard  the  four  parts  of  a  sonata  as  the  four 
parts  of  a  stocking:  the  border  is  the  introduction,  the  shank  Is 
the  adagio,  the  heel  is  the  caprizzio,  and  the  tip  of  the  toe  the 
finale.  Only  a  pei'son  who  has  a  special  talent  should  be 
allowed  to  learn  music." 

All  the  ladies  agreed  with  her  perfectly,  and  spoke  of  how 
much  time  is  lost  at  the  piano  by  girls  who  stop  practising  en- 
tirely when  they  are  married. 

The  Justice  had  been  called  in,  and  if  there  is  one  heaven 
above  the  other,  it  opened  before  him  as  Bella  praised  Lina's 
singing,  which  she  had  heard,  and  asked  that  the  girl  might  be 
allowed  to  spend  a  few  wecfo  with  her  at  Wolfsgarten,  where, 
very  probably,  she  might  give  her  considerable  instruction. 
The  look  which  the  Justice's  wife  gave  him,  spoke  joy  ineffa- 
ble ;  and  then  how  charming  it  was,  that  all  the  ladies  had 
heard  this  request  I  The  hostess  seemed  to  herself  wonderfully 
good-natured  and  condescending  for  being  on  such  friendly 
terms  with  the  Doctor's  wife,  Mrs.  Coal,  and  the  merchant's 
wife. 

Bella  now  praised  the  excellent  spice-cake  which  her  hostess 
made,  and  wanted  to  know  the  recipe  for  it.  She  was  told  that 
what  made  it  taste  so  good  was  a  certain  mysterious  quantum  of 
bitter  almonds.  The  lady  of  the  house  promised  to  write  out 
the  recipe,  but  said  that  she  was  always  forgetting  it. 

They  had  hardly  tasted  the  May-wine,  and  discovered  that 
nobody  knew  how  to  make  it  as  well  as  the  Justice,  before  it  was 
announced  that  Herr  von  Prancken  had  arrived. 

The  Justice  went  down  to  meet  him,  his  wife  detained  Bella, 
and  Lina  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  Prancken  decline 
to  come  in  for  a  moment.  Bella  took  a  very  hasty  leave,  and 
went  away. 

After  Bella's  departure,  it  seemed  to  all  the  ladles  as  if  the 
court  had  disappeared.  They  drew  together  more  confiden- 
tially, and  for  the  first  time  seemed  really  at  home  and  com 
fortable. 
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The  English  women  were  the  first  to  take  leave,  and  the 
otlicrs  soon  followed,  in  order  not  to  appear  less  fashionable 
than  they ;  and  soon  the  parents  and  their  child  were  alone. 

The  justice's  wife  took  her  husband  into  another  room,  and 
impressed  on  his  mind  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace  to  keep  his  district  in  good  order. 

The  Justice  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  feithfully;  and 
'whoever  spoke  of  him  said,  "  He  is  the  best  man  in  the  world." 
But  he  certainly  was  not  too  enthusiastic  in  his  vocation,  and 
.always  said :  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  other  men's  affairs  ?  If 
;[  were  rich,  I  would  never  in  my  life  trouble  myself  with  other 
[jeople's  grievances;  but  just  live  quietly,  and  enjoy  myself." 
;But  now,  since  he  had  oace  been  placed  in  office,  he  discharged 
his  duties  conscientiously.  It  was  very  much  against  his  will 
that  he  was  brought  to  interfere  in  Erich's  affairs,  and  only 
yielded  when  his  wife  told  him  explicitly  that  it  was  Bella's  wish 
that  he  should  do  so. 

And  now  the  husband  and  wife  were  in  happy  accord,  when 
suddenly  a  great  racket  and  crying  was  heard  in  the  next  room. 
Lina  had  let  a.  whole  waiter  full  of  cups  fall. 

No  greater  evidence  of  her  mother's  happiness  could  possibly 
have  been  given,  than  what  she  said  to  Lina: 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear  child ;  the  thing  has  happened,  and 
there's  no  use  in  crying  over  spilt  milk.  Why  1  what's  the 
matter  ?  A  minute  ago  you  were  so  red,  and  now  you're  pale  1 
1  ought  to  thank  God  for  sending  us  a  little  disappointment, 
for  there  ought  to  be  a  little  of  that  in  every  pleasure!" 

Lina  was  quiet,  for  she  could  not  tell  what  she  was  thinking 
of  when  she  let  the  waiter  and  cups  fall  out  of  her  hand. 

CHAl'TER  V. 


WHY  didn't  you  come  in  for  a  minute  and  see  these 
worthy  people  ?"  Bella  asked  her  brother  as  they  sat  in 
the  carriage.  Whenever  she  left  a  company  where  she  had 
been  particularly  amiable,  this  frame  of  mind  always  lasted,  for 
a  time,  during  which  she  smiled  at  the  air,  the  cupboards,  and 
the  chairs.  She  felt  in  this  humor  now.  She  still  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  her  benevolent  amiability ;  but  her  brother  had  come 
from  a  strange  world ;  he  had  spoken  to  no  one  that  day  except 
— who  would  have  thought  it  of  him  ? — to  his  own  soul,  or, 
more  properly,  to  Manna's. 

"  I'm  going  to  leave  the  world,"  said  he  :  "  1  want  to  forg-i 
it  and  have  it  forget  me.  1  know  it  through  and  through^ 
everything  is  narrow,  empty,  dry,  a  puppet-sliow.     When  you 
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have  been  making  these  puppets  dance  awhile,  you  can  put 
them  away  in  the  closet  of  forgetfulness  again." 

"  You  seem  a  Uttle  nervous,"  said  Bella,  laying  her  hand  on 
her  brother's  shoulder. 

"Nervous?  That's  another  counter.  Nervous?  Howofteii 
have  I  heard  (hat  word  and  used  it  myself!  What  doeiJ 
'  nervous'  mean  f  Nothing.  I  have  been  broken  down  and 
built  up  anew.  Ah,  sister,  a  miracle  has  happened  to  me,  anti 
all  miracles  are  plain  to  me.  Ah,  I  don't  know  how  I  will  eve. 
come  back  to  the  world  again  !" 

"  Charming  !  I  congratulate  youj   you  are  certainly  in  love." 

"In  love?  God  1  don't  say  that !  !  am  consecrated,  sancti- 
fied. Ah,  yet  I  am  such  a  poor,  frail  worldling  that  I  am 
afraid  to  acknowledge  it  to  you,  my  only  sister.  I  would  never 
have  believed  that  1  was  capable  of  such  emotion — I  know  not 
what  to  call  it — such  rapture,  such  ecstasy  thrilling  througli 
every  nerve.     Oh,  sister,  what  a  girl !" 

"  It's  not  true,"  said  Bella,  laying  her  head  back  on  the  cush- 
ion. It's  a  fable  that  we  women  are  the  riddle  of  the  world ;  you 
men  are  much  more  so.  Such  romantic  ideas  to  come  over  you, 
over  Otto  von  Prancken,  the  exquisite  connoisseur  of  the  ballet  1 
Good,   charming  1     The   strongest   force   is   the   force  of  illu- 

Prancken  was  silent :  he  heard  Bella's  words  as  if  they  came 
from  a  vanished  world.  When,  where,  had  he  thought  and 
heard  of  the  ballet  ?  And  yet  as  he  heard  that  word,  beautiful 
women,  smiling  roguishly,  and  charmingly  dressed,  danced 
before  his  memory. 

His  heart  beat  like  a  hammer  against  the  book  in  his  breast- 
pocket. He  was  on  the  point  of  telling  his  sister,  that  for  the 
last  few  days  he  had  hardly  known  himself,  and  that  he  baa 
often  been  obliged  to  think  of  his  name — of  everything  which 
he  had  desired  and  now  longed  for.  He  had  gone  as  if  drunk 
through  the  world,  which  had  seemed  to  him  like  a  phantasm  ! 
The  rumbling  trains  of  cars  ;  the  cities  and  castles  mirrored  in 
the  river;  all  are  but  phantasms  and  will  vanish.  Only  the  soul 
exists— the  sou!  alone. 

Thus  had  Thomas  it  Kempis  affected  him,  thus  he  had  read 
the  words  on  which  Manna's  deep-brown  eyes  had  rested.  All 
this  now  passed  through  his  mind;  he  could  not  make  his 
sister  comprehend  it — she  could  not  conceive  of  it — he  himself 
hardly  did  so.  He  determined  to  keep  it  all  to  himself,  and, 
changing  his  tone  with  great  self-command,  he  said  smiling ; 

"Yes,  Bella,  the  power  of  love  has,  in  a  certain  degree,  some- 
thing consecrating,  if  such  a  word  is  allowable." 

Bella  said  laughingly  that  he  had  made  that  remark  in  the 
tone  of  a  Protestant  candidate  for  the  ministry,  making  a  decla- 
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ration  of  love  to  the  pastor's  daughter,  dressed  in  rose-colored 
calico,  and  listening  to  it  in  the  shrubbery  of  the  parsonage- 
garden.  She  considered  it  o  beautiful  and  honorable  guaranty 
of  the  depth  of  his  feeling,  that  he  had  not  entered  the  Justice's 
Iiouse,  and  praised  him  for  abandoning  his  intentions  toward 

Otto  nodded  as  though  a  little  ashamed,  and  took  the  oppor- 
'tunity  of  speaking  about  Manna;  doing  so  with  so  much  emo- 
lion  and  earnestness,  that  Bella  was  every  moment  more 
;astonished.  She  let  him  tell  his  story  quietly,  but  while  he 
.spoke  she  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  whispered  softly  to 
l.ierself:  "Seven  times  nut-brown  eyes,  and  three  times 
■gazelle-eyes,  is  glorious  beyond  measure." 

They  went  through  a  little  forest  of  firs  fragrant  with  balsam, 
and  it  seemed  to  Prancken  as  if  this  odor  exhaled  from  the  book 
in  his  vest-pocket,  and  penetrated  him  and  all  things.  With 
his  eyes  fixed  as  in  reverie  he  said  ; 

"Since  the  time  of  our  great-uncle,  no  member  of  our 
family  has  entered  the  service  of  the  Church.     1  will — " 

"  Surely  not  ?" 

"I  will,"  continuedPrancken,  "  devote  my  second  son  to  the 

It  seemed  infinitely  comical,  and  yet  Prancken  said  it  in  deep 
earnest,  as  he  leaned  back  comfortably  in  the  carriage,  sending 
out  from  his  mouth  dense  clouds  of  cigar*smoke. 

Bella,  who  usually  had  some  quick  objection  or  adroit 
approval  ready  for  all  occasions,  was  silent  now,  and  Otto,  who 
felt  deeply  the  peril  of  entering  on  another  subject,  soemed  to 
hirnself  to  be  bewitched.  He,  the  lofty,  the  supercilious,  must, 
like  a  braggart  who  finds  himself  one  of  the  company  in  a 
drinking  bout,  drink  deeper  and  deeper,  even  though  he  does 
not  relish  doing  so. 

"  I  would  like  to  give  you  some  advice,"  said  Bella,  at  last. 

"  I  would  like  to  listen  to  it." 

"  Otto,  I  believe  that  at  this  moment  you  feel  what  you  say  ( 
1  will  even  believe  that  the  feeling  will  last :  but,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  don't  let  anybody  notice  it,  for  it  will  be  looked  upon  as  a 
hypocritical  humility,  assurned  in  order  to  win  this  rich  and 
pious  heiress.  Also,  for  the  sake  of  your  dignity,  for  the  sake 
of  your  position — not  to  speak  of  other  reasons — leave  off  these 
extravagances.  Otto,  I'm  not  speaking  my  own  opinions,  but 
the  views  of  the  world— abandon  these  celestial  raptures.  Par- 
don me  if  that's  not  the  right  expression ;  but  I  don't  know  any 
other  so  applicable  at  present.  In  short,  be  just  what  you  were 
before  your  journey ;  at  least,  be  so  before  the  world.  Are  you 
angry  with  me  ?     Your  face  contracts  so  painfully  !" 

"  Oh  no  ;  you're  wise  and  good,  and  I'll  take  your  advice." 
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As   if  a   new  stop  had  been  pulled,  Prancken  asked  imrni;-' 

"  How's  everything  at  Villa  Eden  ?  Is  the  Allwise,  the  Soui'- 
of-the-world,  there  yet  ?" 

Bella  smiled ;  her  brother's  old,  sarcastic  tone  had  returned , 
and  Prancken  was  glad  too  that  it  had  come  back,  and  intend- 
ed to  retain  it  a  long  time,  perhaps  forever :  it  is  a  good  weapoji 
against  a  free-thinker. 

"  You  must  mean  your  friend,"  said  Bella,  not  being  able  tti 
keep  from  banlering  her  brother. 

"My  friend?  He  never  was  my  friend,  and  I  have  novei/ 
called  him  so.  It  was  only  out  of  pity  that  I  let  myself  bi; 
humbugged.  It's  a  peculiarity  of  our  family  that  we  can't  bea:r 
to  see  an  unfortunate  person ;  and  when  !  help  such  a  man  I'm 
very  likely  to  get  on  more  intimate  terms  with  him  than  I  ought 
to,  or  than  it's  natural  and  right  that  !  should.  If  one  wants 
to  take  a  man  out  of  the  water  he  has  to  take  him  in  his  arms 
and  to  his  heart,  but  that  doesn't  make  him  a  bosom-friend." 

Prancken  said  this  in  his  old  sarcastic,  galloping  tone,  but  the 
mode  of  expression  had  behind  it  a  thought  more  of  earnest- 
ness than  was  usual  with  him,  as  was  natural  after  what  he  had 
experienced  during  the  last  few  days. 

Bella  gave  her  brother  a  letter  which  Miss  Perini  had  in- 
trusted to  her  for  him.  Prancken  opened  it,  and  his  face  bright- 
ened as  he  read  it.  He  put  it  in  his  breast-pocket,  but  it  did 
not  seem  fit  company  for  Thomas  3  Kempis;  so  he  took  it  out 
and  placed  it  in  another  pocket.  Then  he  folded  his  arms  over 
his  breast  and  fell  into  a  quiet,  pleasing  reverie. 

"  May  1  read  Miss  Perini's  note  too?"  said  Bella,  stretching: 
out  her  hand. 

Otto  took  out  the  note,  glanced  hastily  over  it  and  gave  it  to 
his  sister.  It  contained  the  information  that  Erich  had  gone 
away,  but  that  he  had  had  a  secret  interview  with  Frau  Ceres,  un- 
known to  the  other  inmates  of  the  hu-c  the  more  important 
part  would  be  told  by  word  of  n        h 

Otto    said    that   he  would  1  ke  to  k  1    t    1       mystery 

"  I  know  what  it  means,"  s.  d  Bell  mphan  ly       "  Lina 

Justice — by  the  way,  this  Egmont  an  Cia  hen*  has  no  family 
name,  and  doesn't  need  any — L  na  Just  e  has  told  e  erybody 
that  Captain  Soul-of-the-wo  Id  is  a  h  on  ent  ith  her, 
and  saw  Manna,  and,  without  saymg  a  word  about  it,  had  him- 
self introduced  by  you  at  her  father's  house  the  next  day.  You, 
as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  us,  have  been  deceived  by  this  exceed- 
ingly exalted  Soul-of-the-world. 

*Ciarchen,  in  Goetht's  Egmont,  has  no  surnamt. 
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Prancken  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  clenched  his  fist,  and  made 
s  contemptuous  motion  with  his  hand.  Bella  went  on  to  tell 
nim,  that,  while  at  the  coffee-party,  she  had  taken  care  that  this 
3oid-of- the- world  (the  term  seemed  to  her  to  be  very  appropriate 
to  Erich),  should  have  to  seek  another  home.  The  Justice 
would  put  an  end  to  him.  Bella  learned,  to  her  astonishment, 
that  Otto  did  not  like  this  proceeding.  It  was  absolutely  at 
variance  .with  the  higher  life— rhe  left  it  undecided  whether  he 
meant  Social  or  spiritual  life — to  make  use  of  intrigue  against 
a  poor,  deceitful  wretch.  He  would  much  rather  go  to  work 
jpenly,  and  explain  It  all  to  Herr  Sonnenkamp  immediately. 

Bella  was  very  serene,  and  not  at  all  sensitive.  She  said  that 
it  was  extremely  ridiculous  to  make  such  a  disturbance  about 
the  situation  of  a  tutor :  such  a  person,  unless  invested  with  an 
importance  not  his  own,  would  always  remain  subordinate. 

She  admonished  her  brother  that,  in  case  he  wished  to  profit 
by  the  aflair,  he  had  better  not  let  the  Justice  be  before  him 

Otto  determined  to  visit  Herr  Sonnenkamp  the  next  day,  and 
then  and  there  cut  through  the  meshes  of  Doumay's  intrigue ; 
but  he  let  the  next  day  pass,  and  the  next,  before  he  went  to 
Villa  Eden.  If  others'  hands  and  others'  tools  should  bring 
the  affair  to  nought,  it  would  be  better  yet.  The  Justice  should 
have  ample  time  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 

Otto  read  in  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  looked  for  a  rule  that 
would  apply  in  such  a  case,  but  found  none. 

CHAPTER   VI. 
TACTICAL  MANCEUVRES. 

ON  the  third  day  after  his  return  home,  Prancken  started  for 
Villa  Eden.  He  stopped  at  the  Justice's  house,  for  he 
wished  to  know  what  had  already  been  done  by  him ;  hut  the 
Justice  said,  not  less  shrewdly  than  modestly,  that  he  had  c-on- 
sidered  it  improper  to  make  any  move  before  Herr  von  Pranck- 
en, who  had  recommended  his  friend  to  the  house,  had  told  him 
to.  He  was  ready  to  go  immediately  to  Villa  Eden  with  Herr 
von  Prancken. 

Prancken  bowed  his  obligations;  and  so  he  was  obliged  after 
all  to  be  personally  engaged  in  the  business.  He  did  not  de- 
cline the  Justice's  offer,  for  perhaps  this  pedantic  little  man 
would  let  himself  be  used  as  a  sort  of  scout,  and  by  means  of 
him  he  would  be  able  to  tell  how  and  where  the  enemy  was 

In  his  new  state  of  mind,  Prancken  did  not  relish  entering  up- 
on intrigue,  and  told  himself  that  he  was  not  doing  so ;  but  ma- 
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nceuvring  tactics  are  always  permissible — nay,  even  commanded 
One  may  and  must  injure  the  enemy  where  and  how  he  i,an 
Prancken  drew  himself  bolt-upright  and  laid  his  plan  piopcrl)  , 
he  would  pretend  to  support  Erich,  so  that  he  might  giie  the 
Justice  better  and  more  energetic  aid  in  accomphshmg  his  di 
sign.  He  was  again  the  jolly,  seZf-reliant  dragoon,  ready  to 
spring  over  any  barrier. 

The  Justice  asked  him  to  see  the  ladies  for  a  few  minutes,  as 
he  had  to  prepare  for  the  journey.  He  was  not  yet  shaved. 
The  good  Justice  lived  the  whole  year  in  open  violation  of  the 
law  :  every  day  his  moustache  was  liable  to  be  destroyed  in  cori- 
tormity  to  the  law ;  for,  according  to  the  rigid  letter  of  the 
Prince's  orders,  no  civil  magistrate  was  allowed  to  wear  a  mous- 
tache. He  always  excused  his  moustache  by  saying  that  he 
wore  it  for  the  toothache ;  but  the  truth  was  that  he  wore  it  be- 
cause his  teeth  were  all  gone. 

Pranckcn  went  up  stairs.  The  Justice's  wife  welcomed  him, 
and  could  not  sufficiently  express  how  she  had  been  enchanted 
by  Bella,  and  the  disappointment  which  the  whole  company 
had  felt  because  he  had  not  come  in  a  moment. 

"  May  one  ask  where  you  had  been  ?"  asked  she. 

"I  was  in  the  Lower  Rhine,  at  the  house  of  a  dear  friend." 

"  May  I  ask  who  he  was?" 

"  Herr  von  Kempen." 

The  hostess  congratulated  Prancken  on  having  such  warm 
friends :  if  they  were  only  always  worthy !  At  this  point  the  con- 
versation might  easily  have  turned  upon  Erich;  but  Prancken 
prevented  this,  and  asked  about  Miss  Lina.  The  mother  said 
that  her  child  was  now  learning  to  cook;  for  it  was  very  neces- 
sary that  a  good  wife  should  understand  this  part  of  her  duties. 
It  was,  however,  a  great  pity  that  cooks  no  longer  understand 
how  to  teach  their  art.  Prancken  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  her 
wisdom  in  having  her  daughter  learn  this;  and  spoke  of  the 
worthlessness  of  servants,  for  which  the  revolutionists  were  cer- 
tainly to  blame,  as  they  had  demolished  all  fidelity  and  religioji. 

The  lady  found  all  this  extremely  true,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  speaking  about  Erich,  when,  fortunately,  the  Justice  enteied. 
He  had  donned  his  uniform,  wore  his  sword  bv  his  'ilde  and 
looked  very  ridiculous ;  but  Prancken  was  highly  pleased  b\ 
this  attention  to  the  obvious  requirements  of  the  situatian 

They  set  out  together  for  the  Villa. 

Whenever  Prancken  left  the  Justice's  house,  he  tnirlei  hs 
moustache  with  great  pleasure  and  self-satisfaction  It  wa^  e\ 
tremely  honorable — outrageously  brave  many  of  his  comrades 
would  call  it— in  him  to  pay  so  little  attention  to  the  dau^ht  r 
And  the  consciousness  of  his  virtue  (this  was  also  a  hne  c\ 
pression)  made  him  very  amiable  and  full  of  buoyancy  ;   he  was 
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persuaded  that  not  a  second  passed  in  which  he  was  not  giving 
something  to  the  family,  and  such  a  present  as  was  connected 
with  no  little  sacrifice  on  his  own  part. 

Lina  looked  after  them  from  the  window  near  the  kitchen. 
She  stood  behind  the  flowers  on  the  sill  smelling  a  monthly- 
rose  which  had  just  opened,  and  a  fragrance  not  less  sweet  filled 
her  soul.  When  she  could  no  longer  see  the  carriage  in  which 
her  father  sat  with  the  Baron,  she  hastened  to  the  parlor, 
opened  the  piano,  and  sang  love-songs  clearly  and  ardently  for 
all  the  world  to  hear.  Her  mother  came  to  her  with  loosened 
hair,  and  could  not  conceive  how  she  could  be  singing  here 
while  two  kettles  were  boiling  over  in  the  kitchen. 

"  You're  a  stupid  all  your  life  long  ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  little  language  you  learned  there,  the  convent  only  made 
you  stupider  than  ever  !" 

Lina  went  back  to  the  kitchen  and  stood  before  the  hearth, 
and  dreamed  that  she  was  out  in  the  world.  She  would  have 
liked  to  hear  what  her  father  and  Praneken  were  talking  about. 

Rut  they  were  both  talking  very  reservedly,  Praneken 
praised  the  Justice  for  being  so  thoughtful  of  the  purity  of  his 
district ;  the  Justice  lamented  that  he  had  accomplished  nothing 
tangible,  nothing  but  his  own  conscious  satisfaction  in  the  matter. 
He  knew  how  to  get  Praneken  to  talk,  and  was  told  by  him  of 
many  things  of  which  Erich  was,  of  course  unwarrantedly,  ac- 
cused— even  of  something  which  looked  very  much  like  treason. 
But  yet  Praneken  begged  him  to  spare  the  poor  young  man,  on 
whom  even  the  Prince  had  had  mercy,  and  thanked  the  Justice 
for  counterbalancing  an  evil  which  he,  being  carried  away  by 
his  good-nature,  had  brought  about.  The  Justice  did  not 
exactly  understand  what  he  was  to  do,  and  felt  uneasy  when 
Villa  Eden  came  in  sight. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

A   NEW    SUUSTITUTE. 

ON'  the  e\ening  of  their  separation,  Roland  had  fallen  asleep 
with  anger  in  his  soul,  and  he  awoke  with  longing.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  Erich  could  have  forsaken  him  ;  and  so 
firm  was  his  belief  that  they  were  to  live  together,  that  he  longed 
to  go  to  Erich's  room  to  beg  his  forgiveness  for  having  had  so  bad 
a  dream  about  him.  And  yet  all,  all  was  true.  He  entered  the 
room,  it  was  empty,  and  only  Erich's  Doctor's  thesis  la.y  on  the 
table  as  a  proof  that  it  had  not  all  been  a  dream. 

Roland  was  not  left  alone  long.  He  was  called  to  his  father's 
room  and  introduced  to  a  man  of  elegant  manners,  who  spoke 
only   French   and   a   little   broken   German.      This   agreeable 
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young  gentleman  ivas  called  the  Chevalier  de  Canne :  he  was 
from  French  Switzerland,  and  was  warmly  recommended  by 
Sonnenkamp's  banker  at  the  capital.  The  banker  himself  did 
not  know  the  ultimate  authority  by  which  this  man  had  been  sent 
to  him,  for  Miss  Perini  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair. 

Miss  Perini  was  never  seen  to  give  a  tetter  to  the  postman,  for 
all  that  she  wrote  went  through  the  Priest's  hands  ;  but  her 
■  connections  with  the  French  clergy  were  of  such  a  nature  that, 
through  means  entirely  unsuspected,  a  lay-pupil  who  conkl 
be  relied  on  had  been  brought  to  apply  to  Sonnenkamp  for  the 
vacant  position.  The  scorn  with  which  Sonnenkamp  would 
have  received  references  from  such  a  source  as  the  French 
clergy  was  well  known,  and,  consequently.  Miss  Perini  had  been 
obliged  to  act  with  great  circumspection. 

By  means  of  his  modest  and  quiet  deportment,  the  Chevalier 
soon  succeeded  in  captivating  all  the  household,  Sonnenkamp 
not  excepted.  His  want  of  individuality  was  in  strong  contrast 
with  Ericli's  nature.  He  never  obtruded  a  strange  or  startling 
idea,  he  entered  upon  everything  adroitly,  and  knew  how,  with- 
out a  suspicion  of  flattery,  to  reiterate  every  person's  words  in 
such  a  xvay  that  what  had  been  said  would  seem  extremely  fine 
and  lucid  to  him  who  said  it.  He  understood  how  to  explain 
and  interpret  even  the  few_words  which  Frau  Ceres  spoke,  with 
a  dexterity  that  would  make  one  believe  that  he  had  known  her 
for  years.  Such  characteristics  made  him  agreeable  ;  and  what 
made  him  doubly  welcome  to  Herr  Sonnenkamp  was  his  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  botany. 

He  prayed  with  Miss  Perini  before  eating,  but  so  modestly,  so 
delicately,  that  doing  so  only  made  him  more  pleasant  to  look 
at.  Everybody  except  Roland  was  enchanted ;  the  boy  was 
always  comparing  the  Chevalier  with  Erich,  he  could  not  say 
why;  and  now  for  the  first  time  he  asked  his  father  to  send  him 
to  some  schoo! — somewhere,  he  did  not  care  where — and 
promised  absolute  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  institution.  His 
father,  however,  would  not  consent ;  but  rather  congratulated 
Roland  on  the  fact  that  such  an  instructor  as  the  Chevalier  had 
been  found  for  him. 

Roland  could  not  complain  that  it  was  one  whit  more  diffi- 
cult to  learn  under  the  Chevalier's  instructions,  and  yet  he 
could  not  banish  Erich  from  his  mind.  He  had  already  written 
two  clandestine  letters  to  Erich  ;  and  they  were  like  the  com- 
plaint of  a  maiden  who  is  being  forced  into  a  loveless  mar- 
riage, pra>ing  her  lo\er  to  hasten  to  the  rescue  He  begged 
a  thousand  tmies  that  Erich — who  knew  nothmg  of  the  boy's 
rage  agamst  him — uould  pardon  him  foi  being  for  a  mo- 
ment unfaithlul  lo  him  He  was  steadfist  in  the  hope  that 
his  father,   who   always   ■ipoke  iicU  ut   Erith    would  ask   him 
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to  return.  So  Roland  wrote,  but  did  not  send  the  letters ; 
and  even  carelessly  left  them  lying  open  :  the  Chevalier  saw 
them  and  gave  Miss  Perini  an  abstract  of  their  contents. 

Erich  had  an  invincible  advocate  in  Sonnenkamp's  house ; 
and  that  was  Joseph.  He  kept  asking  Roland  when  Erich  was 
coming  back.  He  (old  the  hoy  many  things  about  Erich's 
parents,  and  even  about  his  grandfather,  and  a  brother  he  had 
who  was  about  as  old  as  Roland,  A  new  longing  for  Erich  was 
aroused  in  the  boy's  soul,  for  he  thought  that  he  would  bring 
his  brother  with  him,  and  then  he  himself  would  have  a  brother 
and  companion. 

In  this  way  several  days  had  passed.  Roland  was  sitting  on  a 
camp-stool  on  one  side  of  the  road  which  commanded  a  beauti- 
ful vie^v  of  the  park,  from  the  midst  of  which  the  tower  of  the 
principal  building  rose  as  if  it  had  grown  there.  Roland  was 
drawing,  and  the  Chevalier,  who  was  a  master  of  the  art,  sat  near 
him.  Roland  soon  saw  that  hitherto  too  much  of  his  work  had 
been  done  by  his  master,  and  now  he  was  very  attentive  and 
zealous.  They  were  both  drawing  the  same  object,  and  com- 
pared their  work  from  time  to  time. 

The  teacher  had  advised  Roland  to  make  a  drawing  of  every 
view  of  the  castle  before  it  should  be  restored,  and  Roland 
had  done  so.  Sometimes  he  believed  that  he  had  done  it 
all  himself;  and  then  again  the  whole  proceeding  seemed  to 
liim  like  a  farce,  for  his  master  had  drawn  the  greater  part  for 

Roland  heard  a  carriage  approaching :  his  heart  gave  a  bound 
—surely  Erich  was  coming.  He  hastened  to  the  road  and  saw 
Prancken  and  the  Justice.  The  Chevalier  had  followed  Roland, 
who  now  stood  motionless,  looking  at  them.  Prancken  gave 
the  boy  his  hand  and  asked  him  to  introduce  the  Chevalier. 
Roland  did  so  ;  and  the  Chevalier  added  in  a  tone  of  measured 
deference  that  he  was  Roland's  tutor.  Prancken  nodded  pleas- 
antly, alighted  and  walked  with  Roland,  gave  his  sister's  love  to 
him,  and  said- that  he  wished  to  have  a  confidential  talk  with 
him  soon,  as  he  had  something  of  importance  to  tell  him. 

Prancken  praised  the  noble  bearing  of  the  stranger,  and  said 
that  such  a  man  was  far  better  than  a  conceited  German  doctor. 

"  Erich  might  well  be  conceited,  but  he  isn't,"  answered  Ro- 
land boldly. 

Prancken  pulled  his  moustache ;  he  must  go  to  work  more 
quietly :   Erich  might  be  let  alone,  now  that  he  was  gone, 

Roland  felt  anxious,  he  knew  not  why,  but  he  suspected  that 
something  was  going  on  in  regard  to  Erich. 

kx  the  Villa,  Prancken  left  Roland  with  the  Chevalier,  to 
whom  he  nodded  very  graciously.  He  asked  the  Justice  to  see 
Herr  Sonnenkamp  alone  first.     The  Justice  looked  at  him  with 
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astonishment ;  but  Prancken  left  him  abruptly  without  waiting 
for  a  reply,  and  went  to  Miss  Perini. 

A  very  touching  greeting  passed  between  them — they  gave 
each  other  both  hands. 

When  Prancken  asked  about  the  Chevalier,  Miss  Perini  pre- 
tended to  know  nothing  about  him.  Prancken  spoke  of  the 
good  impression  which  the  Chevalier  had  made  on  him,  and 
acted  as  though  he  did  not  dream  that  Miss  Perini  had  brought 
any  secret  influence  to  bear  in  the  matter. 

Then  Prancken  gave  an  account  of  his  visit  to  Manna,  and 
told  partially — not  completely — what  a  transformation  he  was 
undergoing.  Miss  Perini  listened  attentively,  holding  her 
mother-of-pearl  cross  in  her  left  hand,  and  then  told  him  about 
what  she  had  only  hinted  at  in  her  tetter — -Erich's  secret  inter- 
view with  Frau  Ceres.  She  also  showed  Prancken  the  letter 
which  the  Lady  Superior  had  written  in  answer  to  her  inquiries 
about  the  meeting  between  Erich  and  Manna,  enclosing  an  ab- 
stract from  Roland's  letter  to  Manna,  in  which  Erich  was  men- 

And  now  beamed  forth  all  of  Prancken's  knightly  soul,  lifted 
to  new  heights  by  a  flight  of  moral  and  religious  sentiment. 
He  stretched  forth  his  hand  as  if  to  stay  every  breath  that  spoke 
of  Manna,  and  said  in  clear  and  determined  tones,  that  not  by 
another  syllable  should  Manna  be  drawn  into  such  unseemly 
company.  The  whole  taJe  was  in  reality  nought  but  a  phan- 
tasm engendered  in  the  giddy  brain  of  Lina,  the  Justice's  daugh- 
ter, by  her  convent-life.  Not  by  the  cloudlet  of  human  breath 
should  the  glorious  nature  of  Manna  be  obscured,  for  she  was 
pure,  and  great,  and  exalted.  Prancken  felt  that  he  was  her 
knight,  the  chivalrous  protector  of  innocence,  and  he  was  noble 
enough  to  exercise  his  knightly  spirit  toward  Erich  ;  for  in  this 
matter  Erich  was  perfectly  blameless  :  honor  as  well  as  dignity 
required  that  justice  should  be  granted  him. 

Miss  Perini  regarded  Prancken's  noble  ardor  with  aniaiement, 
as  he  continued  : 

"From  this  instant  let  us  consider  Lina's  childish  fency  as 
annihilated :  neither  you  nor  I,  nor  my  sister,  nor  Sonnenkamp, 
who,  as  you  say,  fortunately  knows  nothing  of  the  whole  affair, 
will  even  cherish  one  thought  of  it  in  our  souls." 

Miss  Perini,  instead  of  being  wounded  by  the  magnanimity 
and  penetration  of  Prancken,  was  delighted  with  it,  and  was  dis- 
creet enough  to  make  some  little  jest  about  the  pettiness  of 
women.  She  even  said  quite  dexterously,  that  this  was  indeed 
knight-service ;  for  the  plain  on  which  the  tournament  is 
fotight  in  these  tatter  days,  is  higher  than  in  olden  times. 

Miss  Perini  was  unwilling  to  be  opposed  to  Prancken  under  any 
5,  for  she  knew  what  power  she  would  lose  if  she  were. 
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Quiet  and  well  pleased  with  himself,  Praiickcn  left  Miss 
Perini,  in  order  to  go  to  Herr  Sonnenkamp.  He  could  almost 
mako  apologies  for  Erich  now,  for  Erich  was  no  longer  in  his 
way.  Calmly  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  book  in  his  breast-pocket 
— the  man  who  spoke  ikere  might  well  be  pleased  with  him. 


CHAPTER   VI II. 


PRANCKEN  found  the  Justice  and  Sonnenkamp  engaged  in 
general  conversation.  The  greeting  between  the  master  of 
the  house  and  Prancken  was  very  hearty,  and  Prancken  seated 
himself  astride  a  chair. 

"  ril  tell  you,  my  esteemed  friend,"  began  Prancken — 'iti  pub- 
lic he  always  called  Herr  Sonnenkamp  "  my  esteemed  friend" 
— "  I'll  tell  you  about  my  trip  by  and  by.  For  the  present 
let  me  congratulate  you  that  we've  at  last  found  for  R-iIand  a 
man  who,  to  all  appearance,  isjust  what  he  should  be," 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  answered  that  he  had  hardly  e: 
Chevalier  yet — he  was  only  in  the  house  on  trial, 
something  told  him  that  this  very  learned  Swiss  was  perhaps 
moulding  Roland's  dispositio-^.  too  much  according  to  the  ideas 
of  the  priests  and  churchmt  a.  Erich  was  precisely  the  man 
whom  he,  for  his  part,  would  like  to  have. 

Prancken  looked  around  ai  if  obliged  to  convince  himself 
that  the  enemy  was  taking  another  position,  and  then  said  ; 

"  We  must  by  all  means  test  the  market-value  of  this  nan 
accurately." 

Sonnenkamp  looked  at  him  sharply,  as  Prancken  snarled 
forth  the  tenti  "  market- value."  Did  the  Baron  think  that  he 
must  accommodate  himself  to  him  as  to  a  merchant  ?  He  coi'ld 
not  know  that  Prancken  was  proud  of  the  phrase,  and  had 
saved  it  up  very  carefully,  and  Sonnenkamp  answered : 

"  The  market-value  of  this  man  is  not  small ;  and  yet  that 
Captain-doctor  is  an  eccentric  fellow.  Eccentric  men  are  vecy 
agreeable;  but  one  can't  rely  on  them." 

With  the  vehemence  of  a  person  newly  converted  to  the  faith, 
Prancken  now  spoke  of  Erich's  infidelity,  and  represented  hnw 
necessary  it  was  that  Roland  should  be  placed  under  the  gui- 
dance of  a  man  who  was  truly  pious,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
accomplished  man  of  the  world.     Sonnenkamp  smiled,  a^d 

"  You  seem  to  advise  that  Roland  should  be  made  a  parson." 
"  If  it  were  his  passion."     Prancken  played  with  his  mous- 
tache ;   but  as  he  saw  the  lowering  glance  of  Sonnenkamp,  he 
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bit  his  lip,  and  hastily  corrected  himself.  "  If  it  were  the 
natural  bent  of  his  mind,  who  would  justify  his  being  thwarted? 
It  would  probably  be  the  fulfilment  of  his  highest  possibilitie?, 
to  renounce  the  things  of  the  world  and  gain  everlasting  treas- 

.  The  perplexed  Justice  played  with  his  sword-belt.  These 
pious  words  of  the  cavalr;-  officer  seemed  inexplicable  to  him, 
and  yet  they  certainly  were  not  said  in  jest.  He  avoided  meet- 
ing the  eyes,  both  of  the  speaker  and  the  person  addressed. 
But  Sonnenkamp  looked  very  serious.  It  was  incomprehensi- 
ble to  him  that  the  young  man  should  tell  him  so  openly  that 
Manna's  rich  dowry  was  not  enough  for  him,  and  that  he 
wanted  to  get  his  hands  on  Roland's  portion  to  boot. 

In  conscious  superiority  and  triumph  at  being  able  to  play 
with  the  men,  Sonnenkamp  told  how  Doctor  Richard  had  de- 
picted Erich  so  enthusiastically  that  one  could  hai-dly  hurry 
fast  enough  with  six  horses  to  fetch  the  man  back. 

"Oh,  the  Doctor  i"  cried  Prancken,  moving  his  hand  as 
though  he  had  an  invisible  whip  in  it.  "  Oh,  the  Doctor ! 
Quite  natural !  Atheists  and  communists  hang  together.  Did 
the  Doctor  tell  you  that  he  had  a  private  talk  with  Herr  Dour- 
nay  on  Sunday  ?" 

"No.  Where  did  you  learn  that  ?" 

"  By  accident.  I  heard — from— from  a  servant .  .  .  They  were 
pretending  to  have  a  medical  discussion,  and  rubbed  their 
hands  and  said  that  there  was  no  need  of  having  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  know  that  there  had  long  been  a  bond  of  union 
between  them." 

Sonnenkamp  was  very  grateful  for  this  intelligence,  but  was 
fiUed  with  suppressed  anger.  This  confirmed  his  suspicion 
that  Prancken  had  one  of  his  servants  in  his  pay.  The  Pole,  to 
whonv  Prancken  always  spoke  in  such  a  peculiarly  friendly  way, 
was  the  man,  and  should  be  discharged  from  seryice. 

Sonnenkamp  whistled  inaudibly,  and  only  by  looking  at  the 
corner  of  his  mouth  could  it  be  known  that  he  was  whistling  at 
all. 

The  Justice  considered  it  his  duty  not  to  let  the  Doctor — the 
Court-physician— he  assailed ;  solidarity  demanded  that  he 
should  not.  After  freeing  the  Doctor  from  every  disgrace- 
ful imputation,  "which  certainly  could  not  have  been  cast 
upon  him  in  earnest"— during  which  proceeding  Prancken  had 
been  twirling  his  moustache — the  Justice  made  an  unexpected 
turn  by  saying; 

"  Herr  von  Prancken  recommended  the  young  man,  with  the 
best  intentions,  but  might  I  be  allowed  to  express  my  opinion 
of  the  young  man  ?" 

Sonnenkamp  answered  that  he  had  attached  great  impor- 
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lance  to  the  opinion  of  the  Justice.  Now  was  the  opportu- 
nity of  bringing  the  tactical  manceuvre  into  play  [  Prancl;en 
seated  himself  more  securely  in  his  saddle,  encouraged  the 
justice   to   go   right   under   fire  and  discharge  his   guns,  and 

"Tell  it  right  off!— I'm  ashamed  that  I  didn't  think  of  it 
myself  Connection  with  'this  Herr  Dournay  would  be  looked  ' 
upon  by  the  highest  circles  as  an  impropriety,  and  very  proba- 
bly as  a  piece  of  hostility  toward  them." 

Pe  m  t  me  sa  d  he  Justice,  with  something  of  the  voici; 
and  nanne  one  m  ht  use  to  call  a  prisoner  to  order  in  court — 
'  pe  n     me  to    e  na  n  st  ictly  within  the  bounds  of  my  posi- 

P  an  ken  is  e  ispe  t  d  with  the  Justice.  This  insignifi- 
cant aln  ost  dec  ep  t  1  ttle  man,  preserved  a  dignity  which 
seemed  qu  e  n  omp  ehensible.  Prancken  had  expected  that 
he  ould  f  gh  en  H  Sonnenkamp  out  of  his  wits,  and  espe- 
c  all  n  p  ess  upon  h  m  the  hatred  of  the  Prince  toward  Erich, 
and  no  1  at  d  d  he  hear?  An  exceedingly  mild,  most  care- 
fully e  gt  ed  and  n  f  endly  view  of  the  case.  The  Justice 
had  called  E     h  dangerous  man,"  only  as  a  man— as,  a 

member  of  society;  he  said  that  he  did  not  exactly  know  how 
to  express  himself  correctly:  he  had  meant  it  "  only  in  a  moral 
sense."  He  immediately  retracted  the  word  "moral,"  however, 
because  Erich  was  known  as  a  strictly  moral  man.  And  as  he 
now  touched  upon  the  consideration  that  a  connection  with  Erich 
would  give  rise  to  disfavor  at  Court,  the  face  of  the  little  man 
shone  with  a  mild  and  genial  loyalty, 

"The  princes  of  our  house,"  he  said,  "are  not  revengeful, 
but  exceedingly  mild  and  peaceful ;  and  our  present  ruling  sover- 
eign is  especjally  so.  Bless  my  soul  I  he  has  his  peculiarities,  but 
they're  very  innocent  ones,  and  then  his  kindness  is  inexhausti- 
ble. And  how  then  could  lie  pei*secute  the  son  of  his  teacher, 
the  playmate  of  his  own  brother  ?  I  would  rather  assert  that  he 
willconferhisfevor  on  him  who  patronizes  Herr  Erich,  since  Herr 
Erich  has  made  it  impossible  that  he  could  patronize  him." 

Prancken  was  in  despair.  He  looked  at  the  Justice,  as  at  a 
pointer  who  won't  mind  the  whistle.  He  incessantly  opened  and 
closed  his  hand^ — the  hand  really  itched  for  a  whip  ;  he  winked 
at  the  Justice,  all  in  vain.  Prancken  at  last  smiled  bitterly. 
He  looked  in  the  little  man's  mouth,  he  thought  that  he  must 
have  teeth  again — he  spoke  so  fluently,  so  decidedly  in  fact. 
He  had  never  spoken  so  before.  "  Oh,  these  officials,  thought 
Prancken,  while  drawing  up  his  top-boots — "  Oh,  these  officials, 
there's  no  accounting  for  them  !" 

"I'm  very  much  pleased,"  he  finally  exclaimed  with  a  forced 
smile,  "I'm  most  happy  tliat  our  esteemed  Justice  banishes  all 
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fears.  Oh,  these  office-holders  know  how  to  arrange  theit 
performances  admirably." 

The  Justice  caught  the  thrust,  but  it  barely  went  through 
his  uniform. 

Sonnenkamp  seemed  tired  of  taunting  them.  With  a 
triumphant  expression,  he  went  to  his  work-table,  where  several 
closed  letters  lay,  tore  off  the  envelope  of  one  he  had  picked 
out,  handed  over  the  letter,  and  said ;  "  Read,  ilerr  Prancken, 
and  you,  too,  Justice^read  it  aloud." 

The  Justice  of  the  Peace  read  : 

ViLis  Edeh,  Miv  1S6-. 

^^ Honored  Herr  Captain-Doctor  Doumay : 

"You  will  not  blame  an  old  man  of  much  experience  if  he, 
from  his  onesided  practical  point  of  view,  begs  you  to  consider 
whether  it  would  not  be  doing  wrong  in  devoting  your  mind, 
which  is  so  richly  gifted  by  nature  and  so  well  stocked  with 
knowledge,  to  a  single  boy  instead  of  a  great  community.  Per- 
mit me  to  tell  you  that  I  look  upon  wisdom  and  knowledge  as 
capital,  and  that  you  are  investing  your  capital  at  much  too  low 
a  rate  of  interest.  I  respect  your  liberality  and  your  modesty, 
which  are  apparent  in  your  offer,  but  being  confident  that  you 
are  deceiving  yourself  in  thinking  that  you  could  be  contented 
in  so  narrow  a  sphere,  I  must  thankfully  but  decidedly  decline 
your  offer  to  undertake  the  education  of  my  son. 

"  I  wish  that  you  might  give  me  an  opportunity,  through 
placing  you,  by  my  exertions,  in  an  independent  position  for  a 
year,  to  prove  to  you  that  I  am, 

"  Widi  high  esteem,  yours, 

"Heinrich  Sonnenkamp." 

Thus  read  the  Justice,  and  Sonnenkamp  whistled  softly  lo 
himself,  beating  time  with  his  crossed  foot;  he  evidently  was 
very  well  pleased  with  the  letter. 

With  a  triumphant  look,  Sonnenkamp  took  back  the  letter, 
put  it  in  an  envelope,  and  addressed  it  to  Erich.  While  writing 
the  address,  he  said : 

"  I  would  like  to  take  the  man  into  my  house  in  another 
way — he  should  do  nothing  but  sit  at  the  table  and  talk  well. 
Why  shouldn't  that  be  had  for  money?  If  I  were  a  prince,  ! 
would  appoint  conversation  councillors.  Aren't  the  chamber- 
lains something  of  that  kind?"  he  asked  Herr  von  Prancken 
with  a  touch  of  irony. 

Prancken  was  indignant.  This  man  was  sometimes  so 
arrogant  that  not  even  the  Court  was  sacred  to  him.  Yet 
Prancken  smiled  graciously. 

Lutz  was  called  through  the  speaking-trumpet.  The  letter 
was  put  in  the  mail-bag,  and  Lutz  went  off. 
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Roland  was  waiting  for  Prancken,  who  now  took  him  to  a 
still  place  in  the  park,  described  his  journey,  and  handed  him 
a  duplicate  copy  of  Thomas  4  Kempis.  He  showed  Roland  the 
place  where  he  should  begin  to  read  to-day;  and  keep  on,  but 
always  secretly,  whether  he  had  a  skeptical  or  orthodox  tutor. 

"  Isn't  Erich  coming  back  any  more  ?"  asked  Roland. 

"Before  I  came,  your  father  had  written  him  a  decided 
refusal,  which  is  already  posted." 

The  boy  sat  on  the  bench  in  the  park  wiih  the  open  book  itt 
his  hand. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  SAD  AND   BRAVE  HEART  OF  A  CHILD. 

FRAU  CERES  noticed  at  table  that  her  son  was  very  pale. 
She  requested  the  Chevalier  not  to  let  him  work  so  hard; 
and  particularly,  not  to  let  him  draw  so  long  out  of  doors.  The 
Chevalier  found  this  in  entire  accordance  with  his  views,  and 
would  have  Rolaiid  turn  his  attention  to  drawing  plaster-figures 
before  taking  him  into  the  fi:ee  open  air  again. 

"The  free  open  air,"  said  Roland  to  himself,  and  wondered 
how  that  could  be  free  into  which  one  had  to  be  taken. 

Sonnenkamp  was  unusually  pleasant  at  table,  for  Co-day  he 
had  found  new  reasons  for  despising  men,  and  had  felt  his  own 
ability  to  play  with  them.  He  felt  wonderfully  relieved  to  know 
that  this  Herr  Dournay,  who  caused  him  and  others  so  much 
trouble,  was  at  last  out  of  the  way.  And  yet  he  was  obliged  to 
confess  to  himself  that  probably  he  could  not  have  selected  a 
better  tutor  for  his  son. 

After  dinner  Prancken  had  the  Justice,  who  was  in  haste, 
taken  to  the  village  in  one  of  Sonnenkamp's  carriages,  but  he 
himself  remained  and  engaged  in  a  very  confidential  conversa- 
tion with  Sonnenkamp,  who  wondered  at  the  art  with  which  a 
young  man  who  is  courting  an  heiress  works  himself  up  into  aa 
enthusiast. 

When  Prancken  had  left,  Sonnenkamp  went  into  the  green- 
house, where  Roland  soon  joined  him  and  said ; 

"  Father,  I  want  to  ask  you  to  do  something." 

"  I'm  glad,  if  you  have  a'wish  that  I  can  gratify," 

"  Father,  I'll  promise  you  to  learn  the  names  of  twenty 
plants   by   heart   every   day,    if  you'll   give   Herr   Erich   back 

"  It  was  very  kind  in  Herr  Dournay  to  teach  you  to  say  that 

The  boy  looked  at  his  father  in  surprise ;  his  lips  quivered, 
and  looking  timidly  around  as  if  to  call  the  plants  themselves 
to  witness  that  he  was  speaking  the  truth,  he  said  : 
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"Erich  did  not  tell  me  to  say  anything  of  the  kind,  an^ 
more  than  the  plants  did :  he  did  not  teach  it  to  mc ;  and  even 
if  he  had,  he's  the  only  person  from  whom  I  would  have 
learned  it." 

"  Not  even  from  me  ?"  cried  Sonnenkamp. 

The  boy  was  silent,  and  the  father  repeated  ; 

"  Not  even  from  me  ?" 

His  voice  was  full  of  passion,  and  his  large  hand  was 
clenched. 

"  Not  even  from  me  ?"  he  asked  the  third  time. 

The  boy  drew  back,  and  cried  in  a  heart-piercing  tone  : 

Sonnenkamp's  hand  relaxed,  and  he  said  with   forced   calm- 
"  I  was  not  going  to  strike  you,  Roland.    Come  here  ;  nearer 

The  boy  went  to  him,  and  the  father  laid  his  band  on  his 
forehead.  The  boy's  forehead  was  hot,  the  father's  hand  was 
cold. 

"I  love  you  more  than  you  can  understand,"  said  the  father. 
He  bent  down,  but  the  boy  stretched  out  both  hands  and  cried 
in  an  agonized  voice : 

"  I  beg  you,  father  1     Oh,  I  beg  you,  father,  don't  kiss  me 


Sonnenkamp  stood  in  the  hothouse  by  the  palm-trees.  He 
shuddered,  for  he  was  asking  his  heart :  "  Why  hast  thou  not 
the  child's  love  ?  Was  that  crazy  agitator,  that  Dr.  Fritz,  right 
when  he  told  thee  in  a  public  letter,  '  Thou  who  hast  de- 
stroyed the  love  of  parent  and  child,  how  canst  thou  hope  for 
thy  children's  love  ?'  " 

He  could  not  comprehend  why  he  should  think  of  these 
words,  spoken  in  a  quarrel  which  he  wished  to  forget,  which  had 
long  since  died  out.  Suddenly  a  loud  call  made  the  strong  man 
shudder : 

"  God  bless  von,  massa !  God  bless  you,  massa  !"  was  cried 
out  as  if  by  a  spirit. 

He  looked  round  and  found  his  wife's  parrot,  which  had  been 
brought  into  the  hothouse,  in  its  cage.  The  gardener  being 
called,  said  that  Frau  Ceres  had  ordered  that  the  parrot  should 
be  piaiced  here,  as  it  was  too  cold  in  the  house. 

"  God  bless  you,  massa  !  God  bless  you,  massa  !"  the  parrot 
again  called  after  Sonnenkamp,  in  English,  as  he  was  leaving 
the  palra-house. 

In  the  mean  time  Roland  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  where  his 
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/ather  had  left  liim.  The  park,  the  house,  everything  swam 
before  his  eyes.  Joseph  came  to  him,  and  Roland  was  glad 
that  there  was  one  person  who  would  sympathize  with  him  in 
re«fard  to  Erich's  rejection.  He  related  what  had  taken  plate, 
and  complained  of  his  father. 

"  Don't  tell  me  anything  that  I  may  not  repeat  to  your 
father,"  said  Joseph,  interrupting  him.  He  was  a  shrewd  and 
faithful  servant,  never  allowing  himself  to  be  used  as  confidant 
or  tale-bearer ;  but  zealously  following,  in  this  respect,  the 
advice  Jiis  father  had  given  him  when  he  left  home. 

Roknd  asked  him  if  he  did  not  intend  soon  to  return  to  his 
native  city ;  and  Joseph  answered  in  the  negative,  but  gave  a 
glowing  account  of  how  beautiful  it  had  seemed  to  him  when  he 
had  first  gone  home  after  taking  his  present  position  at  the 
Villa.  He  described  the  road  accurately,  the  persons  he  had 
met  here  and  there,  how  his  mother  was  peeling  potatoes 
when  he  entered  the  house;  and  how  his  father  had  come  in 
afterward,  followed  by  all  the  neighbors,  who  believed  that  lie 
certainly  must  wear  golden  clothes,  being  in  such  a  rich  man's 
service.  Joseph  laughed  at  their  simplicity,  but  Roland  did  net 
even  smile.  He  went  back  to  the  house,  and  felt  as  if  every- 
body had  cast  him  off.  He  entered  Manna's  room,  thinking 
that  perhaps  that  place  would  seem  more  like  home  to  him ;  but 
the  pictures  on  the  wall  and  the  flowers  by  the  hearth  looked 
at  him,  strange  and  questioning.  He  wanted  to  write  to 
Manna  and  lay  all  his  sorrows  before  her,  but  he  could  not. 

Again  he  left  the  house,  and  went  into  the  courtyard.  He 
stood  there  a  little  while,  looking  around  as  if  in  a  dream.  The 
Chevalier  came,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  want  to  work ;  but 
^Roland  looked  at  him  as  if  he  did  not  know  him,  and  gave  him 
no  answer.  He  got  his  crossbow,  but  did  not  use  it.  The 
sparlings  and  doves  ilew  hither  and  thither,  the  dogs  came  up 
and  snuffed  around  him,  but  Roland  hardly  noticed  them. 

Followed  by  his  big  dog  Satan,  he  went  to  the  shore,  and  ssl 
down  under  the  dense,  tall  willows.  He  laid  aside  his  hat, 
for  his  head  was  burning-hot.  He  tried  to  cool  his  forehead 
with  the  water,  but  it  would  not  cool.  He  knew  not  how  long 
he  had  been  sitting  there  gazing  at  the  water  and  lost  in  reverie, 
when  he  heard  his  name  called.  Involuntarily  he  put  his  hand 
on  the  muzzle  of  his  dog,  who  was  lying  near  him ;  and  he  him- 
self hardly  dared  to  breathe,  lest  his  hiding-place  should  be  dis- 
covered. TUe  voice  receded  and  was  lost,  and  yet  the  boy  sat 
perfectly  still,  softly  bidding  the  dog  to  be  quiet ;  and  the  dog 
seemed  to  understand  him.  Roland  took  from  his  pocket  the 
letter  which  he  had  written  to  Erich,  and  read  it.  His  eyes  over, 
flowed  with  longing  and  sorrow,  and  rising,  he  tossed  the  lettei 
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Night  broke,  and,  silently  as  the  hunter  steals  after  his  game 
Roland  left  his  hiding-place,  and  followed  the  road  leading  fron 
the  river — a  narrow  path  through  the  wine-hills.  He  wanted  ti 
go  to  the  Krischer,  to  the  Major,  to  some  one  who  would  hel] 
him.     Suddenly  he  stopped. 

"  No,  to  no  one — to  no  one,"  he  breathed  softly  to  himself, 
as  if  he  would  hardly  trust  the  silent    night.      "  To  him  \    t' 

He  crouched  so  that  no  one  among  the  vineyards  might  see 
him ;  and  yet  it  was  night.  He  did  not  rise  to  his  full  height 
till  he  struck  a  public  road. 

CHAPTER  X. 


AS  one  who  has  !eft  a  brilliantly  lighted  room,  and,  returning 
to  the  solitary  lamp  in  his  study,  involuntarily  rubs  his 
eyes,  which  having  became  accustomed  to  a  bright  light,  need 
it  in  order  to  see  clearly,  so  Erich  returned  to  his  home. 

The  danger  of  wealth  consists  not  merely  in  the  fact  that  it 
can  corrupt  him  who  has  it,  but  rather  In  the  fact  that  it  can 
work  banefuUy  on  him  who  has  it  not.  It  is  neither  jusc  nor 
philosophic,  that  the  dejection  and  unrest  which  often  exist  in 
the  soul  of  a  poor  man,  should  be  named  covetousness,  jealousy, 
or  envy.  Properly  it  is  none  of  these,  but  rather  is  that  burden- 
some feeling  which  asks  :  "Why  am  I  not  as  rich  as  he  ?  Nay, 
I  do  not  wish  for  that,  but  why  am  1  not  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  care  at  least?  The  struggles  of  human  life  are  hard 
enough,  why  then  should  be  added  this  wrestling  for  the  con-.- 

The  most  disastrous  of  all  the  effects  which  the  sight  oi'' 
wealth  produces  on  the  poor  man,  is  that  it  instils  into  him  a 
distaste  for  all  work,  disgust  and  consciousness  of  servitude  ;  nay, 
more,  it  makes  all  exertion  appear  questionable.  To  what  end 
is  all  this  thinking  and  striving,  this  building  up  of  lofty 
thoughts,  so  long  as  your  fellow-man  must  be  in  want.  The  con- 
dition of  the  ant  by  the  wayside  is  better,  for  he  has  no  neigh- 
bor who  swills  while  he  goes  hungry.  How  can  toiling  help  us, 
so  long  as  this  fiend  stalks  in  our  midst  ?  Can  any  philosophy, 
any  religion,  have  valid  claims  to  truth^that  conquering  force 
— if  it  cannot  oyerthrow  this  monster? 

Erich  closed  his  eyes,  and  while  the  train  rumbled  forward, 
he  dreamed  this  troubled  dream  of  our  age.  The  engine  rushed 
on,  and  its  motion  played  a  strange  accompaniment  to  the  rev- 
eries of  the  silent  traveller.  His  eyes  were  shut,  and  yet  he 
noticed  that  the  train  was  passing  through  a  tunnel.     Entrance 
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Liti  the  daikness  of  the  earth  interrupts  all  ci 

),  too,  does  it  break  in  upon  every  internal  and  unexpressed 

When  the  cars  had  emerged  into  the  light,  Erich'5  reflections 
ad  changed.  Over  his  fe.ce,  which  looked  as  if  he  were  sleep- 
ig,  a  smile  passed;  for  he  thought  of  how  suggestive  an  essay 
light  be  written  by  taking  as  a  theme,  the  way  in  which  the 
ncients  admitled  the  fact  as  well  as  the  iidea  of  poverty  into  their 
hilosophy,  religion,  politics,  and  morals.  The  feelings  in- 
pired  by  poverty  were  thereby  transformed  and  elevated,  for 
poverty  was  a  subject  of  philosophical  contemplation. 

His  thoughts  went  on,  till  he  perceived  that  the  natural  aspect 
of  poverty  is  the  same  as  the  historical.  Man  alone  can  be  rich 
and  poor.  All  social  life  is  3  chain  of  questioning  glances  from 
one  individual  to  another,  asking  or  saying:  "Thou  hast 
what  1  have  not."  Out  in  nature,  no  being  regards  another, 
no  living  creature  troubles  itself  about  its  neighbor.  Every 
bird  of  the  forest  has  its  own  domain,  and  no  other  bird 
of  the  same  kind  builds  its  nest  within  the  circle  which  an- 
other has  marked  out  for  itself,  and  consequently  has  not  to 
struggle  daily  for  insects  and  larva;  for  its  brood.  Only  animals 
who  herd  with  those  of  the  same  nature,  the  same  capacities 
and  means  of  protection,  live  as  one,  but  not  united.  It  is  only 
man  who  compares  his  own  condition  with  that  of  others  of  the 
same  species,  who  are  endowed  by  nature  with  the  same  facul- 
ties as  be,  but  to  whom  fate  has  given  greater  power. 

The  train  moved  monotonously  forward,  the  locomotive 
whistled ;  and  the  thought  arose  in  Erich's  mind,  that  the 
greatest  idea  which  has  ever  been  revealed  to  humanity  from 
the  lips  of  any  one  man,  is  this  :  Rich  and  poor  shall  not  exist, 
do  not  exist,  when  we  turn  oui*  eyes  upon  eternity.  The 
iniversal  fatherhood  of  Gcd  annuls  inequality  and  degradation. 

The  rattling  of  the  wheels  on  the  rails,  as  they  went  swiftly  on, 
^ave  a  new  rhythm  to  thethoughtsof  Etich,  whonowopenedhis 
eyes,  and  said  to  himself,  smiling:  "  Thus  it  is  here,  rich  and 
poor  alike  are  carried  to  their  destination  by  one  power — the 
jower  of  steam ;  and  so  one  great  power  impels  the  children  of 
God  to  the  destiny  that  awaits  them." 

At  the  various  stations,  the  confusion  arising  from  the  en- 
trance and  exit  of  passengers  was  unnoticed  by  Erich :  neither 
did  it  interrupt  his  thoughts.  He  smiled  to  all,  and  looked  at 
them  abstractedly,  as  in  a  dream,  or  as  he  would  look  at  ants 
running  hither  and  thither  near  an  ant-hiil,  each  with  its  little 
jurden. 

Erich  did  not  wake  from  his  reverie  till  he  was  asked  for  his 
dcket,  when  the  train  arrived  at  the  University  city.  Then  he 
irose  as  one  arises  from  a  heavy,  dreamful  sleep  :    he  prepared 
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himsell  to  meet  his  mother.  He  alighted,  but  no  one  had  boer. 
awaiting  his  arrival. 

The  surrounding  hills,  which  used  to  seem  so  beautiful,  it 
delightful  to  Erich,  and  amid  which  he  and  his  father  used  It 
wander  filled  with  great  world-moving  thoughts,  now  seemec 
small  and  mean ;  and  even  the  stream  looked  thirsty.  His  eyes 
had  become  accustomed  to  larger  and  freer  prospects,  and  he 
had  unconsciously  learned  to  compare  all  things  with  a  highei 
Standard  than  he  had  known  in  former  days. 

He  saw  the  old  figures  by  the  railway- station,  among  them  the 
half-idiotic  hanger-on  who  is  an  institution  among  the  students 
at  every  little  University.  He  grinned  at  the  Doctor  and  bid 
him  welcome.  He  saw  students  sporting  their  many-colored 
caps,  and  fencing  at  the  air  with  their  canes  or  playing  with 
their  dogs.  It  all  seemed  like  a  forgotten  dream ;  and  yet — -had 
it  not  once  been  his  highest  wish  to  live  and  teach  here  ? 

He  walked  through  the  town,  but  saw  nothing  which  pleased 
his  eye  ;  everything  looked  narrow,  angular,  and  insignificant. 
He  entered  his  father's  house,  and  the  narrow  wooden  steps 
seemed  so  steep !  He  entered  the  sitting-room,  but  found  no 
one  there,  for  his  mother  and  his  aunt  had  gone  out.  He  went  to 
the  library,  and  there  saw  most  of  the  books  which  used  to  be  so 
careftiUy  kept  on  their  shelves,  wheie  no  one  dared  to  disturb 
them,  lying  in  confusion  on  the  floor ;  and  a  tall,  thin  man 
raised  his  eyes  in  a.stonishment,  and  looked  at  him  over  his 
spectacles,  which  sat  on  the  tip  of  his  nose. 

Erich  introduced  himself.  The  man  took  his  spectacles  in 
his  hand,  and  gave  his  name,  which  Erich  recognized  as  that  of  a 
well-known  antiquarian  from  the  capital.  This  man  had  come 
to  buy  the  library. 

"  Then  my  mother's  hopes  have  also  failed,"  thought  Erich. 
He  called  the  antiquarian's  attention  to  the  valuable  notes 
which  his  father  had  made  on  almost  every  page  in  the  library. 

The  antiquarian  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  answered  that 
these  notes  were  worthless,  and  would  rather  detract  from 
than  enhance  the  value  of  the  books.  If  his  father  had  writ- 
ten a  great  work  which  had  rendered  his  name  celebrated,  the 
notes  would  have  been  of  consequence  ;  but  inasmuch  as  his 
whole  life  had  produced  nothing  more  than  the  conception  of  a 
great  work,  all  that  he  had  written  in  the  books,  even  though 
it  might  be  of  the  greatest  value  when  considered  in  itself, 
would   simply  lessen   the  value   of  the  books   to  the  antiqua- 

Erich's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  for  after  all  that  he  had  under- 
gone, he  did  not  need  this  last  blow.  Was  it  possible  that  all 
the  work  to  which  his  father  had  devoted  his  whole  life  should 
be  lost,  or,  what  was  yet  harder  to  bear,  be  set   aside  as   woise 
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than  useless  !  There  was  no  page  on  which  the  eye  of  the 
iead  had  not  rested,  here  was  the  home  of  his  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, and  the  rich  stores  of  his  knowledge :  and  now  should  all 
this  be  scattered  abroad  in  the  world,  despised,  or  seized  upon 
by  some  stranger  and  converted  to  his  own  use  !  Erich  blamed 
himself  for  not  having  accepted  immediately  and  decidedly  the 
situation  which  Sonnenkamp  had  offered  him :  he  should  have 
done  so,  and  then,  when  his  work  was  accomplished,  he  would 
have  had  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  He  upbraided  him- 
self for  having  allowed  the  old  chivalrous  pride  to  get  the  mas- 
tery of  him. 

Erich  looked  sorrowfully  at  a  large  pile  of  manuscripts  and 
matter  for  the  press,  which  his  father  had  been  gathering  and 
jierfecting  during  his  whole  life. 

.  Erich's  father  had  intended  to  write  a  book  which  was  to  be 
called  "  The  True  Men  of  History,"  but  had  died  before  being 
able  to  accomplish  his  design.  Many  admirable  sketches  and 
even  separate  portions  of  the  work  were  lying  there  completed; 
but  hardly  any  of  them  could  be  put  to  use,  as,  for  the  most 
part,  every  conception  had  three  different  relations,  and  the 
leading  idea  had  existed  only  in  the  brain  of  the  dead  Profes- 
sor A.11  the  sciences,  and  even  the  most  recondite  facts  of 
h  s  o  had  been  b  ought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  but  the  leading 
and  onne  ng  dcT  had  been  buried  in  the  grave  with  its 
o  ^  na  o  and  here  was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  shaping 
he  o  k  as  e  ould  have  shaped  it.  Only  one  thing  was 
often   n   ma  ed — that  the  title  should  be  "  The  True  Men." 

The  li      and  a    er  volume  was  to  collect  those  traits  which, 
•k      ough   d  ss  pa    d   during   the  lapse  of   ages,  rehabilitate   in 
the  image  of  God  as  it  once  appeared  in  true  men.     The 


siicoiid  volume  was  to  give  an  exact  statement  of  the  processes 
o  f  the  soul,  which  were  to  be  as  clearly  defined  as  the  processes 
'of  external  nature ;  and  then  was  to  be  shown  the  point  at 
which  Genius — that  seeming  miracle  in  the  life  of  the  soul — -ap- 
pears and  forms  the  basis  of  new  facts.  Thus  at  least  had 
Erich  thought  when  he  attempted  to  arrange  the  papers  after 
his  father's  death  ;  but  the  leading  idea  had  again  escaped  his 
mind,  and  the  collection  made  with  such  difficult  and  laborious 
endeavor  seemed  work  thrown  away.  His  father  appeared  to 
have  shut  up  in  his  own  breast  the  secret  of  what  he  had  dis- 
covered and  what  he  yet  intended  to  discover, — like  a  seeker  for 
hidden  treasure,  who  is  forced  to-  carry  away  in  silence  the 
wealth  that  he  has  found, 

Erich,  went  back  to  the  sitting-room;  and  the  deep  emotions 
of  his  heart,  the  whole  enigma  of  his  existence,  the  strange  ap- 
pearance of  his  home,  all  came  with  renewed  force  as  he 
thought  of  the  labor  and  trouble  his  father  had  undergone  in 
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vain.  He  looked  about  him  over  the  room,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  (ippressively  full  of  old  furniture.  He,  who  was  accustomed 
to  analyze  his  own  mind  so  closely,  did  not  suspect  that  the  con- 
trast between  the  luxury  in  the  midst  of  which  he  had  lately 
been  ILving  and  the  poverty  which  he  now  saw,  had  cast  a  dark 
veil  over  all  his  present  surroundings.  He  collected  himself  in 
a  moment,  for  he  heard  his  mother  and  aunt  coming  back. 

His  mother  gave  him  a  warm  welcome,  but  Erich  was  greatly 
moved  when  she  told  him  that  she  would  have  considered  it 
perfectly  right  if  he  had  accepted  the  situation  at  Sonnen- 
kamp's  house,  without  waiting  to  consult  her,  for  in  their 
present  situation  this  would  have  been  a  doubly  good  fortune. 

Erich  saw  that  his  mother,  who  never  before  had  been  bent 
by  misfortune,  was  now  not  only  bent  but  broken ;  and  as  lie 
looked  at  her  sorrowful  face,  he  felt,  with  pain,  that  she  thought 
his  self-sacrifice  and  deference  to  her  had  been  superfluous. 

Sorely  at  the  expense  of  her  pride,  his  mother  had  laid  before 
the  widowed  Princess,  at  whose  court  she"  had  once  been  a 
fiivorite,  an  account  of  her  trouble.  She  had  opened  her  whole 
heart  to  her,  and  had  said  that  she  thought  the  position  of  the 
Princess  enviable,  in  being  able  to  aid  her  who  had  never  before 
asked  a  fevor.  She  only  wished  an  inconsiderable  sum,  in  order 
t(  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  her  husband's  library,  which  was  a 
family  treasure  and  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  her  son. 
The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  as  she  reviewed  her  letter. 

And  then  the  mother  gave  her  son  the  answer  of  the  Prin- 
cess, which  had  been  beautifiilly  written  by  her  secretary,  in  a 
few  sympathizing  and  respectful  words.  A  small  amount  of 
money  had  been  enclosed,  which  was  far  fixnn  being  sufficient, 
and  which  his  mother  had  thought  of  returning — telling  the 
Princess  sarcastically  that  some  underling  had  probably  en- 
closed a  less  amount  than  had  been  directed.  She  did  not, 
however,  do  this,  for  great  people  must  not  be  affronted,  and 
one  must  even  thank  them  naost  submissively,  so  as  not  to  lose 
their  worthless  favor. 

Erich  promised  that  within  a  week  the  library  should  l^e 
secured  to  them. 

He  went  immediately  to  his  own  room  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
Count  Wolfsgarten.  In  a  few  straightforward  words  he  told 
him  what  had  happened  on  his  arrival,  in  what  condition  he  had 
found  his  father's  house  and  his  mother,  and  in  conclusion 
echoed  the  words  that  Ciodwig  had  once  used  to  him  ;  "  I  have 
such   a  strong  friendship  for  you,  that   I   can  let  you  do  me  a 

Erich  had  written  that  his  feelings  toward  Wolfegarten  would 
remain  the  same,  even  though  his  wishes  should  not  be  com- 
plied witli.      He  felt  that  this  was  untrue,  tore  up  the  letter  and 
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wrote  another,  omitting  the  objectionable  expression.  It  was 
no  small  thing  for  Erich  to  appear  for  the  first  time  as  a 
petitioner — aim.ost  (and  he  tormented  himself  with  the  word) 
as  a  beggar. 

Erich  now  gave  his  mother  a  full  account  of  his  journey. 
She  listened  to  him  quietly  ;  but  when  he  spoke  of  Bella,  she 
said :   "  Bella  Prancken  is  an  unaccountable  woman." 

Their  old  plana  were  discussed.  Erich  wished  to  establish  a 
school,  and  his  mother  and  aunt  agreed  with  him.  Both  ot 
them  had  connections  with  the  best  families  of  the  land,  and 
the  only  point  on  which  all  could  not  agree  was  whether  it 
would  be  best  for  him  to  teach  in  a  boys'  school  or  one  for  girls. 
Erich  was  for  the  former,  because  he  could  co-operate  better 
with  his  pupils  if  they  were  boys.  His  mother,  however, 
thought  that  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  pursue  sciendfic 
studies  for  a  fe\v  years  longer,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
would  undoubtedly  be  able  to  produce  some  great  work  which 
would  immediately  make  him  famous :  this  would  be  fcr  pre- 
ferable to  toiling  on  in  some  insignificant  calling.  In  the 
mean  time  she  and  his  aunt  would  earn  enough  in  Che  capital, 
to  let  Erich  live  without  anxiety. 

They  were  all  agreed  that  nothing  was  to  be  positively  de- 
tennined  until  Sonnenkamp's  letter  should  come.  Erich's 
mother  said  that  it  would  fulfil  the  ideal  of  her  life  to  occupy 
the  little  vine-covered  cottage,  and  thought  that  she  would  be 
able  to  do  great  good  to  the  boy,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  the 
dangers  of  wealth ;  and  she  would  do  so  with  redoubled  wil- 
lingness, for  he  was  of  the  same  age  as  her  dead  son. 

Erich  went  to  see  his  old  friend  and  teacher.  Professor  Einsie- 
del.  This  man  had  been  his  favorite  instructor.  He  was  a  high- 
priest  of  science — a  man  who  lived  steadily  and  exclusively  in  a 
world  of  thought  and  investigation,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  adding 
to  the  stores  of  human  knowledge.  He  was  frugal,  living  by  law, 
unruffled  by  passion,  eating  and  drinking  with  almost  inconceiv- 
able abstinence,  yet  always  smiling,  always  agreeable,  always  oc- 
cupied with  some  new  thought  or  discovery,  always  looting  about 
on  all  sides  in  the  wide  kingdom  of  thought.  Professor  Einsie- 
del  had  been  intimate  with  Erich's  father,  and  always  lamented 
that  his  friend,  who  always  wanted  to  do  the  best  and  most  perfect 
thing,  had  not  done  anything  complete  in  itself.  "We  must 
always,"  was  his  maxim,  "  be  content  to  have  given  some  little 
thing  as  a  contribution ;  and  this  will  take  its  own  place  in  the 
great  totality.  We  produce  a  something  which  is  up  to  the  limit 
of  our  power,  and  to  which  we  have  nothing  more  to  contrib- 
ute. Only  of  God  is  it  related  in  the  history  of  creation  that 
he  could  say  of  what  he  had  made  that  it  was  good.  Nothing 
but  absolute  '.pirit  can  make  that  which  is  produced  correspond 
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with  that  which  was  intended — the  deed  with  the  idea ;  but 
the  immortal  spirit  always  holds  by  the  idea  of  that  which  it 
believed  and  intended  itself  to  be  able  to  do." 

Whatever  scientific  problem  Erich  brought  to  Professor 
Einsiedel,  immediately  received  a  solution,  and  directions  would 
be  added  as  to  the  sources  where  it  might  be  found.  The 
Professor  was  always  ready  to  give  any  one  who  asked  it  the 
benefit  of  his  own  laborious  researches,  and  this  he  did  with 
entire  disregard  of  his  own  interests.  It  was  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  him  whether  it  appeared  under  his  name  or  that  of 
another,  provided  only  that  it  appeared. 

A  picture  by  Rembrandt  hung  in  the  Professor's  room — a 
little  copperplate,  which  looked  almost  like  a  portrait  of  the 
Professor  himself.  The  picture  represented  Faust  in  his  night- 
cap, gazing  at  the  magic  circle  illuminated  by  itself.  Faust 
is  an  old,  dried-up  little  man,  who  evidently  needs  the  rejuve- 
nating power  of  magic.  Professor  Einsiedel  had  no  such  magic 
draught;  but  every  day  he  drank  new  youth  from  the  writings 
of  the  classic  world. 

Erich  vUited  him  now  to  get  aid  and  counsel ;  and  as  he  en- 
tered, found  the  good  old  Professor  (who  lived  quite  alone,  and 
was  not  near  so  much  troubled  by  his  solitude  as  by  his  want  of 
means)  in  an  unusual  frame  of  mind.  He  considered  it  a  pity 
that  Erich  did  not  intend  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  science  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  admitted  that  his  nature  was  fitted  for  a  prac- 
tical, personal  field  of  action.  His  face  wore  a  peculiar  smile  as 
he  said : 

"You're  a  well-built  man,  and  you  must  turn  that  fact  into 
money,  which  is  certainly  a  good  thing.  Yes,  yes,  that  will 
help  you." 

In  his  restlessness  and  strong  desire  not  to  wait,  but  to  ac- 
complish something  unaided  by  others,  Erich  went  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  the  capital  city ;  for  he  had  heard  from  the  anti- 
quary that  an  elderly  man  who  had  hitherto  conducted  a  school 
was  about  to  withdraw  from  it,  and  was  desirous  of  placing  it  in 
good  hands. 

He  entered  the  city  where  for  a  whole  year  he  had  lived  the 
life  of  a  careless  soldier,  looked  up  to  by  the  good  citizens. 
Many  of  his  comrades,  dressed  in  the  old  unifoi-m,  went  by  him, 
and  then,  turning,  cried  out,  "  Oh,  is  it  you?  Good-morning  !" 
and  then  went  iJieir  way.  Erich  walked  through  the  streets  of 
his  native  city,  inquiring  and  studying  his  way  as  if  he  had  been 
a  stranger ;  but  he  hoped  that  soon,  when  he  should  become  a 
permanent  resident,  he  would  feel  at  home  once  more. 

The  proprietor  of  the  school  received  him  well,  and  the  terms 
were  acceptable.  The  good  position  of  his  parents  was  of  gieat 
service  to  him  now  ;  but  he  left  the  building  without  coming  tt 
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a  determmation,  for  it  would  be  necessary  for  him,  in  taking  the 
school,  to  accept  the  old  regulations  and  the  old  corps  of  teach- 
ers, and  this  fact  made  him  hesitate. 

As  he  was  walking  the  streets  again,  he  met  an  o!d  friend  of 
his  father,  who  was  now  Minister  of  Education,  and  who  called 
out  to  him  as  he  was  passing.  This  gentleman  inquired  about 
him  and  his  mother,  and  offered  him  the  position  of  custodian  of 
the  cabinet  of  antiquities,  with  the  assurance  that  he  had  no  doubt 
that  in  a  short  time  he  could  become  a  director.  Erich  promised 
to  consider  the  subject. 

Just  as  he  left  the  Minister,  an  elderly  man,  who  had  been 
waiting  at  the  door  of  a  house,  approached  and  saluted  him  as 
if  he  were  an  old  acquaintance.  Erich  was  unable  to  recall  his 
face,  and  the  man  told  him  gratefully  that  he  had  once  been 
kind  to  him  in  the  House  of  Correction.  The  man  said  that  he 
was  now  pretty  well  off,  and  was  the  beadle's  servant ;  and  with 
an  expression  of  face  which  was  half  cunning  and  half  pious,  he 
off>ired  himself  for  any  service  in  which  Erich  might  require  him. 
Erich  thanked  him,  and  did  not  reflect  that  many  persons  who 
passed  by  and  recognized  him,  might  think  it  strange  to  see  him 
in  such  company.  And  now  the  man  who  had  taken  Erich's  po- 
sition in  the  army,  and  had  become  a  veritable  captain,  returned 
from  parade,  and  took  Erich  with  him  to  the  military  casino ; 
and  Erich  was  in  good  spirits,  and  forgot  all  the  troubles  of  life. 
In  the  casino  there  was  much  talking  about  how  Otto  von 
Prancken  was  going  to  marry  a  Creole,  who  was  worth  a  good 
many  millions.  Erich  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  say 
that  Manna  was  not  a  Creole,  and  that  he  himself  knew  some- 
thing about  the  affair. 

CHAPTER   XI. 


WHERE'S  Roland?" 
Sonncnkamp  asks  Joseph,  Joseph  asks  Bertram,  Ber- 
tram asks  the  head- gardener,  the  head- gardener  asks  the 
"  Squirrel,"  the  Squirrel  asks  the  peasants,  the  peasants  ask  the 
children,  the  children  ask  the  air.  Miss  Perini  asks  the  Chev- 
alier, the  Chevalier  asks  the  dogs— and  Frau  Ceres  must  not 
hear  anything  about  all  the  whole  afRiir. 

Sonnenkamp  rides  hastily  to  the  Major,  the  Major  asks  Frilu- 
lein  Milch  ;  but  this  time,  the  omniscient  does  not  know.  The 
Major  rides  to  the  castle,  Roland's  name  is  shouted  into  all  the 
caverns  and  dark  places,  but  there  comes  no  answer. 

Sonnenkamp  sends  tlie  groom  to  the  Krischcr,  the  Krischer 
is  out  in  the  fields,  nnd  cannot  be  found. 
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Sonnenkamp  rides  to  the  railway  stalion,  taking  Roland's 
pony  "  Puck"  with  him,  and  he  often  looks  at  the  empty 
saddle.  At  the  station  he  asks  unconcernedly  if  Roland  has 
not  arrived  yet,  as  though  he  was  awaiting  his  return  frorn  a 
journey.  Nothing  has  been  seen  of  him.  Sonnenkamp  rides 
back  to  the  Villa,  and  asks  if  he  hasn't  got  back  yet,  and  when 
he  receives  an  answer  in  the  negative,  he  rides  away  to  the 
nearest  railway  station  up  the  river.  Here  also  he  asks,  but  no 
less  guardedly ;  but  the  boy  has  not  been  seen.  The  cm- 
p  m         p  n  round  as  if  they  were  drunk. 

S  k  mp       urns  to  the  Villa.      The  Major  is  there. 

M      P  hTS  se  t  for  him — perhaps  he  may  be  of  service. 

Sh     IS    rt      h      R  land  has  certainly  gone  to  the  convent  to 

N         a.      Th     Major  and   Sonnenkamp   rush   to  the  tele- 

g    pb-flffi  d     nd  a  despatch  to  the  convent ;  everybody  is 

p  r  there  is  no  immediate  connection  with  the 

d         d  be   two   hours   before   an   answer   will   be 

d      S  Icamp  will  wait  here,  but  sends  the  Major  to 

h  g  k   he  Doctor  and  everybody  else  for  news — but 

q  make  any  Excitement. 

p         ks  about  the  station,  and  lays  his  burning 
h    d    ga  cold  stone  pillars  :  al!  is  silent  and  empty. 

H     goe  aiting-room,  and  finds  that  the  seats  there 

d  be  rested  on,  which  is  horribly  inhuman. 

A  h    gs    re  different — or  else  there  are  no  seals  at  ail. 

He  goes  out  agam,  and  watches  the  workmen  couple  a  freight- 
car  to  the  train — how  slowly  they  do  it  1  He  looks  at  a  stone- 
cutter, who  is  using  both  a  sharp  and  a  blunt  hammer — he  ex- 
amines as  closely  as  if  he  wanted  to  learn  the  trade.  These 
men  ail  work  so  placidly.  And  so  they  might :  they  had  not  lost 
a  son  1  He  eyes  the  telegraph-wires,  and  wants  to  ask  all  the 
world,  even  those  quarters  of  it  where  nobody  knows  either  him 
or  his  son— "Where's  my  boy?" 

Night  is  coming. 

The  train  comes  thundering  toward  him,  and  Sonnenkamp 
shrinks  back,  for  it  seemed  to  be  rushing  at  him  purposely. 
He  collects  himself,  looks  around,  strains  his  eyes,  but  sees 
nothing  of  Roland.  The  passengers  go  to  their  homes,  and 
again  all  is  still. 

Sonnenkamp  went  back  to  the  telegraph-office,  and  sent  an- 
other despatch  to  see  if  the  first  one  had  been  received.  The 
answer  said,  Yes.  The  tapping  of  the  telegraphic  instrument 
made  him  shudder,  for  he  had  often  felt  that  same  motion  in 
the  veins  of  his  hand, .at  night  when  he  tried  to  sleep.  He 
wanted  the  operator  to  stay  at  the  office  all  night,  for  who  could 
tell  whether  some  message  might  not  come  from  somewhere,  oi 
he  might  wish  to  send  one  ?     But  the  operator  refused,  notwith- 
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standing  a  large  sum  of  money  was  offered  him  :  he  was  not 
permitted  to  alter  the  arrangements  of  the  office  without 
authority  from  his  superiors.  He  ordered  the  messenger  to 
remain  in  the  room  while  he  was  away :  he  slammed  the  door  of 
the  office  and  left.     He  was  evidently  afraid  of  Sonnenkamp. 

Again  Sonnenkamp  was  alone.  He  heard  the  stroke  of  an 
oar— somebody  was  coming  up  the  river. 

"  is  that  vou,  Major  ?"  he  called  out  into  the  starry  night. 

"Yes." 

"  Is  he  with  you  ?" 

"No.". 

The  Major  got  out  of  the  boat:  there  was  no  trace  of  Roland 
in  the  village.  An  answer  cannot  be  received  from  the  convent 
before  early  in  the  mortimg.  And  now  they  think  that  perhaps 
Roland  has  gone  to  Wolfsgarten.  A  message  is  sent  thither, 
and  they  return  to  the  Villa. 

As  Sonnenkamp  gave  his  hand  to  the  Major  on  entering  the 
carriage,  the  Major  said  : 

"  Your  hand  is  coid  to-day." 

It  shot  through  Sonnenkamp's  mind  like  an  arrow,  that  with 
that  hand  he  had  that  day  offered  to  strike  Roland.  What  if 
the  boy  had  gone  to  his  death  in  the  waters  of  the  Rhine,  with 
that  thought ! 

The  ring  on  his  thumb  pressed  into  his  flesh  as  if  it  were  red- 
hot, 

Joseph  met  them  as  they  were  returning  to  the  Villa. 

"  Is  he  there  ?"  cried  the  Major. 

Sonnenkamp  could  not  speak. 

"  No  ;  but  my  lady  has  learned  it." 

In  the  village  through  which  they  were  passing,  men  and 
women  were  standing  round  in  groups  chatting  in  the  mild 
Spring  night.  They  met  the  Priest,  and  Sonnenkamp  asked 
him.  lo  accompany  them  to  the  Villa. 

Arrived  at  the  courtyard  of  the  Villa,  Sonnenkamp  remained 
sitting  in  the  carriage.  He  had  forgotten  where  he  was,  and  had 
to  be  spoken  to  before  he  would  alight.  When  ho  touched  the 
ground,  he  came  to  himself.  Lights  were  being  carried  hither 
and  thither  in  the  house — they  could  be  seen  through  Che 
windows.  And  now  they  heard  a  shriek,  and  hastened  up 
stairs.  Frau  Ceres  was  in  her  night-dress  on  the  floor  of  the 
great  saloon,  half-kneeling  by  a  chair,  and  pressing  her  face 
against  the  cushions.  The  Priest  stood  near  her,  and  Miss 
Perini  was  shaking  a  powder  into  a  glass.  Sonnenkamp  walked 
quickly  to  his  wife,  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  said : 

"  Ceres,  be  calm  !" 

The  woman  turned  and  looked  at  him  with  gleaming  eyes. 
Then  she  sprang  up,  and  grasping  him  by  Ihe  breast,  cried  ; 
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"  Give  me  my  son  !  Give  me  my  son,  you — " 
Sonncnkamp  covered  her  moutli  with  his  broad  hand.  She 
tried  to  bile  him ;  but  he  held  her  mouth  fast,  and  slic  was  stili. 
Sonnenkamp  told  the  Priest  and  Miss  Perini  to  leave  his 
wife.  Miss  Perini  wished  to  remain,  but  a  motion  of  his  hand 
bade  her  go,  and  she  left  the  room  with  the  Priest.  Sonnen- 
kamp  took  his  wife  in  his  arms  as  if  she  had  been  a  child, 
carried  her  into  her  bedroom,  and  laid  her  on  the  bed.  Her 
feet  were  cold:  he  covered  them  with  a  spread  and  wrapped 
them  up  so  that  she  could  not  use  them.  After  awhile,  Frau 
Ceres  seemed  to  be  asleep.  If  she  was  only  pretending,  that  was 
sufficient.  Hewent  to  the  room  adjoining  the  balcony,  where  the 
Priest,  the  Major,  and  Miss  Perini  were  sitting  together.  He  told 
thePriest  that  he  was  very  thankful  for  his  kindness,  but  thought 
he  had  better  go  and  take  some  rest.  He  told  Miss  Perini  Ihe 
same  thing  in  a  singularly  courtly  manner,  and  she  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  obey ;   but  he  asked  the  Major  to  remain  with 

They  sat  together  by  the  open  door  for  an  hour,  looking  at 
the  heavens  studded  with  stars,  and  listened  to  the  lapping  of 
the  Rhine.  Then  Sonnenkamp  bade  the  Major  go  to  rest, 
ior  the  morrow  would  bring  peace,  and  all  would  be  well  then. 
He  himself  intended  to  sleep  in  the  antechamber  of  his  wife's 
bedroom.  He  went  once  more  to  her  bed,  shading  the  light 
with  his  hand  ;  she  was  sleeping  quietly,  and  her  cheeks  were 
flushed. 

All  was  quiet  at  the  Villa.  Sonnenkamp  was  awakened  from 
a  sleep,  for  the  messenger  had  returned  from  Wolfegartcn : 
Roland  was  not  there. 

"Is  Herr  Prancker>  coming?"  asked  Sonnenkamp.  The 
servant  did  not  know. 

Sonnenkamp  was  tired  and  worn  out,  but  he  could  not  sleep. 
He  stood  on  the  balcony  and  listened  to  the  singing  of  the 
birds,  and  the  murmur  of  the  stream.  He  saw  the  sun  rise,  he 
heard  the  bells  ring— the  whole  world,  so  fresh  and  lovely, 
seemed  to  him  a  chaos.  His  daughter  in  the  convent,  his  wife 
liable  at  any  moment  to  make  the  most  horrible  disclosures,  and 
his  son  lost— not  a  trace  of  him  to  be  found  I  Perhaps  his 
corpse  is  lying  there  under  the  waves !  For  an  instant  Sonnen- 
kamp felt  as  if  he  must  throw  himself  from  the  balcony  and  die  ; 
then  he  straightened  himself  up  and  lit  a  fresh  cigar. 

He  went  down  into  the  park.  The  trees  were  shuddering  in 
the  early  morning  air,  a  rustling  and  whispering  ran  through 
the  leaves  as  if  the  morning  light  had  given  tiiem  sound  and 
motion.  The  birds  were  smging  sweetly — they  had  a  home,  a 
family,  they  had  not  lost  a  child. 

Sonnenkamp   wandered   liere   and   there.      This   is   his   own 
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ground-  -these  trees  are  his,  everything  is  blooming  and  breath- 
ing the  freshness  of  morning.  Did  he  yet  breathe — he  for 
ivhom  all  this  lived — for  whom  it  should  live,  for  whom  it  had 
been  planted  and  set  in  order? 

"  Why  ? — Why  ?"  cried  Sonnenkamp  through  the  park,  but  no 
answer  was  returned  from  the  outer  world.  Perhaps  one  came 
from  within,  for  he  pressed  both  hands  against  his  breast. 

He  came  to  the  orchard.  There  stood  the  trees  to  whose 
branches  he  had  given  the  direction  which  he  chose ;  they  were 
in  bloom,  and  now  in  the  early  light,  their  blossoms  were  fall- 
ing like  a  light  rustling  rain,  and  Covering  the  eartli  with  a 
snow-white  mantle. 

And  as  the  morning  wore  on,  Sonnenkamp  knew  that  Roland 
was  there  floating  in  the  waves — they  were  so  pnrple — the  river 
was  a  river  of  blood.  He  groaned  aloud,  and  stretched  out  his 
hands  as  if  to  grasp  and  strangle  something.  He  seized  a 
tree,  and  shook  it  till  it  had  shed  all  its  blossoms  ;  he  was 
covered  over  and  over  with  flowers  :  and  now  he  laughed  out- 
right in  his  bitterness,  and  said  : 

"  Life  shall  not  subdue  me !  Nothing !  Not  even  you, 
Roland,  not  even  you  !" 

At  that  moment  he  saw  a  white  figure,  with  a  singular  cover- 
ing on  its  head,  steal  through  the  garden  and  disappear  behind 
the  trees.  What's  that  ?  He  rubbed  his  eyes.  Was  it  a  phan- 
tom or  reality  ? 

He  followed  the  apparition. 

"  Halt !"  he  cried.     "There  are   mantraps  and  spring-guns 

A  woman  cried  out  pLtcously.  Sonnenkamp  approached, 
and  Fraulein  Milch  stood  before  him. 

"What  do  you  ivant  here?     What's  the  matter?" 

"  I  wanted  the  Major." 

"  He's  asleep  yet." 

"  I  may  tell  it  to  you  too,"  began  FrSulein  Milch,  collecting 
herself.      "  It  gives  me  no  peace." 

"  Out  with  it — no  introduction  I" 

FrjSulein  Milch  drew  herself  proudly  up,  and  said  : 

"  If  you're  rude,  I'll  go  back." 

"  Pardon  me  ;  what  is  it  you  wish  ?" 

"  I  had  a  proposition  to  make  to  you." 

Sonnenkamp  controlled  himself  patiently,  and  nodded  to  her 
to  proceed.  She  then  said  that  it  left  her  no  peace — she  did 
not  know  whether  the  Major  had  told  him  yet.  Sonnenkamp  im- 
patiently broke  off  a  twig  covered  with  blossoms,  and  Friulcin 
Milch  continued :  She  believed  that  Captain  Dournay  would 
certainly  know  where  Roland  was  :  a  telegram  ought  to  be  sen? 
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Sonnenkamp  thanked  the  old  lady,  and  said,  with  great  self- 
control,  that  he  would  wake  the  Major  and  send  him  down  into 
the  garden  ;  but  Miss  Milch  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
sleep  quietly.  She  went  back  to  her  house,  and  Sonnenkamp 
walked  back  through  the  park. 

The  roses  had  opened  during  the  night,  and  from  a  hundred 
stems  and  bushes  they  sent  forth  their  fragrance  to  their  owner, 
but  it  gave  him  no  delight.  Here  is  the  park,  here  are  the  trees, 
and  yonder  is  the  house, — such  things  can  be  gained ;  but  one 
tiling  is  unattainable — ^a  life — the  life  of  a  child,  a  child's  heait, 
a  union  of  sou!  with  soul,  inseparable,  indestructible. 

And  back  to  his  heart  came  that  bitter  word :  "  Thou  hast 
slain  the  noblest  emotions  of  thy  fellow-men,  the  love  of  father 
and  mother  and  child.     Now  thou  art  smitten  !" 

Why  should  that  word,  spoken  by  one  who  was  struggling  in 
the  New  World,  haunt  him  so,  to-day  as  well  as  yesterday  ? 

Perhaps  that  man  is  in  the  boat  which  is  now  coming  up  the 

the  child  of  that 


CHAPTER   XII. 
HOW  THE  NIGHT  WEARS. 

IN  the  night,  all  the  roses  opened  in  the  garden  and  in  the 
boy's  soul. 

' '  To  Erich  I"  said  Roland,  not  aloud,  but  whispering  to  him- 
self. The  night  was  bright  with  stare.  The  crescent  moon  hung 
low,  and  Roland  was  so  happy  in  its  soft  light  that  he  often 
stretched  out  his  arms  as  if  to  try  a  conscious  power  of  flight. 
He  walked  swiftly,  as  if  pursued ;  he  heard  steps  behind  him, 
and  paused — it  was  the  sound  of  his  own  footfalls. 

Far  off  he  saw  a  group  of  men  standing  still,  and  waiting  for 
him.  As  he  approached,  they  changed  to  black-painted  palings, 
enclosing  a  vineyard.  He  slackened  his  pace,  and  wanted  to 
sing,  but  was  afj-aid  that  some  one  would  hear  him  if  he  should. 
He  paused  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  far  below  him  in  the  river 
he  heard  the  panting  of  a  tow-boat,  and  saw  the  lights  on  the 
masts  of  the  vesseh  as  they  were  dragged  along.  How  fast  tlie 
lights  moved !     Roland  counted  them  ;   there  were  seven, 

"  They're  awake  there  too,"  said  lie  to  himself,  and  then  for 
the  first  time  it  occurred  to  him  that  there  are  men  who  must 
earn  their  bread  by  waking  and  working  through  the  night : 
some  of  them  are  down  yonder  in  the  tow-boat,  working  at  the 
engine ;  the  fcirymen,  too,  and  the  hands  of  the  vessels  that  are 
being  towed  ! 
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"  Why  should  that  be  so  ?  What  forces  the  men  ?"  The  boy 
tossed  his  head  in  indignation.  Vet  what  was  it  all  to  him  ? 
Ill  at  ease,  he  walked  across  the  plateau,  and  ascended  a  hill  be- 
hind it.  He  was  filled  with  childish  pleasure  to  see  that  his 
shadow  accompanied  him.  He  always  kept  in  the  middle  of 
the  toad,  for  the  ditches  at  the  sides  looked  dark  and  awful,  and 
he  hurried  past  the  shadows  which  the  trees  cast  in  the  moon- 
light, and  was  glad  when  he  emerged  into  the  light.  When  he 
neared  a  village,  he  felt  safe,  for  although  all  the  inhabitants 
were  asleep,  he  was  yet  among  men.  The  boy  had  always  been 
told  that  thieves  and  murderers  wander  about  all  the  roads  at 
night,  and  seek  for  victims.  What  had  he  with  him  to  he  rob- 
bed of?  His  watch  and  chain.  He  took  them  out  to  conceal 
them. 

"  Shame  on  you,"  he  suddenly  cried  out,  for  he  saw  that  he 
was  afraid  to  the  very  bottom  of  his  soul :  and  he  would  not  be  a 
coward.  So  he  thought  of  other  and  greater  dangers  which  he 
would  like  to  encounter :  he  exulted  in  them,  and  cried  aloud : 

"  Come  on  !  here  I  am,  and  Satan  too  I  Eh  1  Satan  ?  Just 
let  them  come  once  !"  he  said,  patting  the  dog.  Satan  bounded 
on  by  his  side. 

He  passed  through  a  village.  Everybody  was  asleep.  A  dog 
barked,  knowing  by  his  scent  that  a  strange  dog  was  in  the 
neighborhood.  Roland  bade  Satan  be  quiet,  and  he  obeyed. 
The  boy  knew  the  village,  for  he  had  been  here  one  Sunday 
with  Che  Doctor  and  Erich.  Here  was  the  house  where  the  man 
had  died ;  here,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  was  the  gymna- 
sium where  he  and  Erich  had  exercised ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
town  he  saw  the  house  where  the  Seven-piper  had  lived:  the 
whole  orchestra  was  asleep.  He  stood  still  awhile,  thinking 
whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  rouse  somebody  in  the  house  to 
accompany  him ;  or,  why  not  send  a  messenger  to  his  father  ? 
He  rejected  both  thoughts,  and  walked  on. 

The  night  was  still ;  but  occasionally  he  heard  the  distant 
barking  of  some  dog  aroused  from  sleep.  A  brook  rippled  be- 
side him  as  he  walked,  and  kept  him  company.  How  delight- 
fully it  prattled  to  him  !  But  at  last  its  path  diverged  from  his, 
and  all  was  still  again.  He  passed  through  a  ravine  where  tlie 
tall  trees  on  either  side  cast  such  gloomy  shadows  that  he  could 
not  see  his  path,  yet  he  walked  bravely  forward,  thinking  how 
beautiful  the  spot  must  be  in  the  broad  light  of  day.  He 
emerged  from  the  ravine,  and  welcomed  the  high  road  again. 
Above  the  summit  of  a  hill,  a  star  shone  large  and  bright ! 
Slowly  and  steadily  it  mounted  the  heavens,  and  the  boy 
wondered;   "Does  Manna  see  that  star  ?" 

As  he  approached  another  village,  he  saw  a  light  in  the  win- 
dow of   the   first   house  he  passed,  and  heard  people  talking. 
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The  housewife  was  crying  and  lamenting  that  in  the  morning 
their  onfy  cow  was  to  be  sold.  He  did  not  deliberate  long,  bat 
placed  some  pieces  of  gold  on  the  window-sill,  and,  rapping  at 
the  window  cried  out:  "Here,  folks  1  here's  money  for  youi 
cow.     I've  put  it  on  the  sill  V 

He  ran  from  the  spot,  hardly  dating  to  breathe  tor  some  un 
accountable  reason,  he  fek  like  a  thief.  He  did  not  step  run 
ning  till  he  fell  into  a  ditch.  He  lay  there  and  listened  think 
ing  that  the  whole  household  might  be  pursuing  him,  and 
laughed  as  he  thought  how  they  would  attribute  his  present  tj 
some  spirit  who  wanders  abroad  at  night  to  lelieie  the  som  nb 
of  mortals,  and  vanishes  before  a  word  of  thanks  can  be  1 1 
tered.  When  he  found  that  he  was  not  pursued  he  procctdtd 
on  his  way,  and,  blessed  by  the  thought  of  what  he  hid  dune 
said  to  himself  that  some  day  when  he  had  lots  of  mone\  h 
would  wander  through  the  world  unseen,  and  where\er  he  «cnt 
all  should  be  happy. 

He  had  hardly  struck  the  road  again  when  he  saw  a  frightful- 
looking  man  standing  in  a  neighboring  field,  and  holding  in  his 
hand  a  weapon  pointed  directly  at  him.  The  terrified  boy  stood 
still  and  demanded  what  the  man  wanted,  but  received  no 
answer ;  the  man  did  not  even  move.  Roland  set  Satan  at  him, 
but  the  dog  came  back  and  shook  his  head.  The  boy  ap- 
proached the  apparition,  and  laughed  and  trembled  at  the  same 
time:   the  terrible  phantom  was  only  a  scarecrow. 

A  wagon  was  coming  after  him,  rumbling  and  creaking  at  a 
great  rate.  It  screamed  and  clattered  on  its  axles  as  the  «heels 
jolted  heavily  over  the  stones.  Roland  thought  that  he  could 
see  that  it  was  a  two-wheeled  wagon  with  only  one  horse.  He 
stopped,  in  order  to  see  more  distinctly,  and  heard  the  tramp  of 
two  horses  :  when  it  came  nearer,  he  saw  that  in  fact  thtre 
were  two  horses  hitched  tandem  to  a  two-wheeled  wagon. 
Roland  stepped  to  one  side,  waited  till  it  passed  him,  and  heard 
the  driver  whistling  and  cracking  his  whip.  Roland  walked  be- 
hind the  cart,  keeping  at  a  little  distance ;  for  during  the  night 
a  certain  timidity  had  come  upon  him  :  and  now  he  felt  that  he 
was  near  a  man  who  was  awtuse : — if  anything  should  happen, 
he  could  call  for  assistance.  He  even  thought  how  he  would 
cry  out,   "  Help  !  help  !" 

But  no  danger  came  near  him,  and  as  if  sneering  at  himself, 
he  said  to  his  dog : 

"  It's  too  bad  that  somebody  doesn't  attack  us  1  We  won't 
have  any  chance  to  show  our  metal !" 

But  he  felt  a  little  afraid  again  when  he  could  no  longer  hear 
the  noise  of  the  wagon,  which  had  stopped  at  the  toll-gate.  His 
courage  came  back  when  he  heard  it  rumble  fonvard  again.  It 
stopped  at  the  first  house  of  the  next  village.    The  hostler,  who 
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appeared  to  have  expected  the  driver,  was  not  a  little  surprised 
when  his  lantern  showed  him  a  beautiful,  bright-eyed  boy,  as 
well  as  the  man  for  whom  he  had  been  waiting, 

"  Halloo  1  who's  that  ?"  cried  the  hostler ;  but  his  wonder  and 
terror  were  so  great  that  he  could  not  shut  his  mouth  again,  for 
the  big  dog  was  sniffing  at  his  legs,  and  showing  his  sharp 
teeth,  and  looking  back  at  his  master,  waiting  only  for  the 
order  to  "Seiie  him." 

Roland  ordered  the  dog  to  come  back  to  him.  The  boy's 
voice  appeared  to  have  something  in  it  which  filled  the  driver 
and  hostler  with  respect. 

They  asked  him  to  drink  a  schoppen  with  them,  and  he  con- 
sented ;  so  they  sat  down  at  a  table  on  which  burned  a  single 
oil-lamp,  and  Roland  drank  to  the  wagoner. 

The  hostler  was  inquisitive,  and  said  in  a  wheedling  tone,  as 
he  pointed  to  Roland's  delicate  hand : 

"  That's  a  fine  ring  you've  got  on  your  finger.  Lord !  how 
the  stone  shines !  Now  that  must  be  worth  a  good  deal.  Make 
me  a  present  of  it." 

The  host,  who  had  heard  what  was  said,  came  into  the  room 
looking  like  a  ghost,  for  he  was  dressed  only  in  his  shirt  and  un- 
derclothes. He  asked  Roland  who  he  was,  where  he  was  from, 
and  whither  he  was  going,  but  received  only  evasive  answers. 

The  wagoner  set  out  again.  Roland  accompanied  him,  and 
listened  to  him  give  an  account  of  himself.  The  lyagon  carried 
new  earthen  jugs,  which  were  to  be  taken  to  a  neighboring 
mineral-spring,  filled  with  the  water,  and  then  taken  way  off 
to  Holland.  Roland  was  astonished  to  learn  how  much  work 
had  to  be  done  before  those  mineral-waters  which  he  saw  every 
morning  on  his  father's  table  couid  be  drunk. 

The  wagoner  thought  that  Holland  was  at  the  world's  end, 
and  was  greatly  astonished  when  Roland  told  him  that  there 
were  many  countries,  yes,  even  whole  continents,  more  remote 
than  Holland.  The  wagoner  was  amazed  at  Roland's  vast 
learning,  and  inquired  if  he  had  ever  travelled  so  far. 

Roland  stammered  as  he  answered,  and  then  the  wagoner 
said  that  he  himself  was  an  honest  fellow,  that  everything  he 
wore  had  been  earned  by  hard  work,  and  that  he  would  rather 
go  hungry  or  be  a  beggar  than  possess  wealth  obtained  by  dis- 
honest means.  He  advised  Roland  that  if  he  had  done  any- 
thing wrong  and  feared  punishment — if,  for  instance,  he  had 
stolen  the  ring^it  would  he  best  for  him  to  go  back  and  make 
restitution.     Roland  put  him  at  ease  on  that  score. 

The  road  led  through  a  beautiful  little  oak-forest.  They  heard 
the  night-owl  hoot,  and  the  sound  was  tike  elfish  laughter. 

"  Thank  God  you're  with  me!"  said  the  wagoner.  "  Did  you 
hear  that  laughing  ?" 
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"  That  wasn't  laughing — it  was  a  night-bird." 

"  Yes,  a  night-bird — the  laughing  ghost." 

"  The  laughing  ghost?    What's  that  ?" 

"Yes,  my  mother  once  heard  it  in  broad  daylight  when  she  was 
a  little  girl.  Once  on  a  time  some  youngsters  went  out  in  the 
woods  to  gather  acorns.  They  put  a  white  cloth  on  the  ground 
to  catch  the  acorns  in,  and  then  shake  the  trees,  you  know. 
Acorns  are  the  best  fodder  for  pigs.  Wei!,  one  fine  noon  in  the 
Fall,  the  children  went  into  the  woods ;  the  boys  climbed  up  the 
tree,  and  shook  it  til!  it  creaked  again.  Then  they  heard  a 
loud  laugh  in  the  thicket.  'What's  that?'  'Oh,'  says 
mother,  'that's  a  ghost.'  'Oh,'  says  one  of  the  boys,  quite 
bold,  says  he,  '  if  it's  a  ghost,  I'd  just  like  to  see  one  once.' 
With  that  he  goes  into  the  thicket,  and  when  he  gets  there, 
what  should  he  see  but  a  little  man  sitting  on  a  stump,  his  head 
bigger  than  his  body — all  gray,  and  with  a  great  big  long  gray 
beard.  Then  the  youngster  says  ;  '  Was  that  you  as  laughed 
so?'  'To  be  sure,'  says  the  little  man,  and  gives  another 
laugh  just  like  the  other  one.  '  You  shook  down  the  acorns, 
but  one  went  under  the  cloth,  deep  in  the  moss;  you  won't  find 
it,  and  out  of  that  acorn  a  tree  will  groxv,  and  when  it's  big 
enough,  men  will  come  and  cut  it  down  ;  and  out  of  part  of  the 
boards  they'll  make  a  cradle,  and  out  of  the  other,  a  door,  and 
they'll  put  a  child  in  that  cradle,  and  when  that  child  shall  be 
abls  to  open  that  door  the  first  time,  I'll  be  delivered  Till 
that  time  I  must  wander  about,  because  I  was  a  poacher  and 
lived  by  ill-gotten  gains.'  The  little  man  gave  another  laugh, 
and  disappeared  into  the  stump.  Since  then  he's  been  heard  off 
and  on,  but  nobody  has  ever  seen  him.  Everj'body  knows 
where  that  oak-tree  is,  but  nobody  touches  it." 

Roland  shuddered.  He  did  not  believe  the  story,  but  yet  he 
listened,  as  the  wagoner  proceeded  to  explain  yet  more  clearly 
how  difficult  it  is  to  escape  the  consequences  of  living  by  un- 
righteous means. 

As  the  day  dawned,  Roland  gave  his  hand  to  the  wagoner, 
and  bade  him  farewell,  for  he  wished  to  stop  here  and  Mait 
awhile  before  going  on.  The  wagoner  seated  himself  on  the 
thills  of  the  wagon,  and  prepared  to  take  a  comfortable  nap  :  it 
was  day  now,  and  he  could  take  a  little  sleep. 

The  boy  seated  himself  on  a  pile  of  stones  by  the  wayside, 
and  gazed  abstractedly  before  him,  listening  to  the  creaking  and 
rattling  of  the  wagon  as  it  slowly  disappeared  in  the  distance. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  followed,  in  thought,  the  life  of 
another  person.  He  saw,  as  in  a  dream,  the  wagoner  arrive  at 
the  end  of  his  journey,  and  lying  in  his  shed  on  the  hay  which 
he  would  afterward  give  to  liis  horses. 

Never  before  had  Roland  been  so  completely  alone,  so  cast 
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upon  himself,  with  the  consciousness  that  there  was  no  one  to 
guide  him.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  never  before  seen  the 
world  and  what  is  in  it.  He  watched  the  path  of  a  beetle  which 
crept  siviftly  along  the  ground,  and  then  clambered  up  the 
stem  of  a  plant.  Thoughts  which  he  could  not  understand 
floated  through  the  boy's  mind.  What  boundless  life  there  is 
in  the  world  I  In  the  hedges  by  the  roadside  where  the  wild 
roses  had  just  opened,  beetles  and  flies  of  all  kinds  sat  motion- 
less, while  large  bees  flew  humming  from  flower  to  flower. 
Here  had  beetle,  butterfly,  spider,  and  fly  passed  the  night,  and 
snails  with  their  protecting  shells  dwelt  in  silence  among  the 
twigs. 

He  saw  a  field-mouse  coming  from  its  hole ;  at  first  it  just 
put  its  head  above  the  ground,  listening,  watching,  and  moving 
its  whiskers ;  but  after  awhile  it  slipped  out,  and  vanished  in 
the  grass,  and  dived  into  another  hole.  A  bright-colored  beetle 
ran  hastily  across  the  road,  for  it  was  afraid  of  the  high- 
way, and  felt  perfectly  secure  only  when  safely  hidden  in  the 
cornfield. 

A  hare  started  up.  Satan  sprang  after  it,  and  Roland  invol- 
untarily brought  up  his  hand  as  if  his  fowling-piece  were  in  it. 

Roland  arose  as  if  emerging  from  a  stream  of  overwhelming 
impressions.  The  sun  had  risen ;  he  could  not  support  the 
splendor  of  its  beams.  Fixing  his  eyes  on  the  road,  he  pro- 
ceeded ;   but  his  step  was  hesitating,  for  something  within  him 

"  Go  back  to  your  father  and  mother  !" 
But  suddenly  he  cried  aloud  : 

And  "  Erich  1"  was  borne  back  to  him  by  a  thousand  echoes : 
as  if  the  mountains  had  commanded  him,  he  journeyed  on.  He 
feit  as  if  he  did  not  walk,  but  as  if  he  were  lifted  and  carried  for- 
ward by  an  invisible  power.  The  sleepless  night,  the  wine,  all  that 
he  had  experienced  were  like  a  confused  dream,  and  he  thought 
that  surely  he  must  find  something  never  before  known  by  man 
■ — something  nameless,  unimaginable,  wonderful.  He  looked 
about  to  see  if  it  would  not  appear :  something  must  come, 
something  that  would  say  to  him  ;  "  1  have  been  watching  for 
thee  ;  hast  thou  come  at  last?"  And  now  as  he  looked  round, 
he  found  that  his  dog  had  left  him.  There  was  the  wood  close 
at  hand,  he  must  have  run  into  it  after  another  hare  or  wild 
rabbit.  Roland  whistled,  and  called,  "  Satan  !  Satan  !"  but 
with  no  result.  Then  he  shouted  the  old  name,  "Grip!" 
The  dog  came  running  joyfully  toward  him:  his  tongue  was 
hanging  out  of-  his  mouth,  and  he  was  wet  with  the  dew  of  the 
grain-field  through  which  he  had  been  running,  Roland  had 
some  trouble  to  keep  the  dog  from  jumping  on  him,  it  was  so 
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well  pleased  to  hear  its  old  name,  and  looked  up  panting  as  if 
it  perfectly  understood  the  change. 

"  Yes,  your  name's  Gvip  !"  cried  Roland. 

The  dog  followed  at  his  heels. 

As  the  path  now  led  through  the  forest,  Roland  left  the  road- 
side, and  lay  down  under  a  fir-tree ;  above  him  the  birds  sanj^, 
and  the  cuckoo  called.  Grip  sat  beside  him,  and  seemed 
quite  disappointed  at  receiving  no  glance  from  his  master.  At 
length  Roland  tiirned  his  lips  back  and  examined  his  teeth — 
how  glorious  they  were  I  Then  he  said,  for  hunger  had  ma.dc 
him  think  of  this  : 

"  At  the  next  town  where  there's  a  butcher,  you  shall  have  a 
sausage." 

Grip  licked  his  chops,  sprang  around  as  if  he  understood 
what  was  said,  scared  up  the  crows,  who  were  ab-cady  at  work 
in  the  cornfield,  and  barked  at  the  rising  sun. 

But  soon  the  weary  child  fell  asleep.  Grip  sat  beside  him, 
but  kne  V  his  duty  too  well  to  lie  down ;  he  remained  sitting, 
and  »ou  d  no  s  eep  He  winked  occasionally,  as  if  it  was  hard 
to  Veep  h  s  ed  e  s  open ;  then  he  would  shake  his  head,  and 
keep  f     h  u  h  a  id  ward  over  his  sleeping  master. 

Sudd  r         d  awoke.      A  child's   voice   had   broken  his 


CHAPTER   Xin 
THE  LILY  OF  THE 

ROLAND  rubbed  his  eyes  ;  a  child  stood  before  him,  a  girl 
dressed  in  white  and  wearing  a  blue  scarf.  Her  face  ivas 
rosy,  her  eyes  large  and  blue,  and  her  long  loosened  hair  fell  in 
brown  ripples  over  her  shoulders.  In  each  hand  she  held  a 
bunch  of  wild-llowers. 

Grip  stood  before  the  child  and  would  not  let  her  pass. 

"  Back,  Grip  I"  cried  Roland,  rising,  and  the  dog  went  be- 
hind his  master. 

"  This  is  the  German  forest !"  said  the  child  with  a  foreign 
accent,  and  in  a  voice  that  might  have  belonged  to  the  prin- 
cess in  the  fairy-tale.  "  This  is  the  German  forest !  I've  only 
been  gathering  flowers.     Are  you  the  forest-prince?" 

"  No.     Who  are  you?" 

"  I'm  from  America.  My  uncle  brought  me  here  this  morn- 
ing, and  now  I'm  going  to  stay  in  Germany." 

"  Come,  Lilian  1  Where  are  -you  staying  so  long?"  cried  a 
man's  voice  from  the  road. 

Roland  looked  through  the  trees  and  saw  an  open  carriage 
and  a  tall,  stately  gentleman  with  snow-white  hair. 
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"  I'll  come  pretty  soon,"  answered  the  child,  "  I've  got  such 
lovely  flowers  !" 

"  Accept  this  from  me,"  said  Roland,  plucking  a  full-blown 
lily  fiom  the  stem. 

She  threw  away  all  the  flowers  which  she  had  in  her  hands, 
and  look  the  one  he  offered  ;  then,  saying  in  English,  "  Good- 
bye !"  turned  and  ran  toward  the  carriage.  The  gentleman 
lifted  her  in,  she  pointed  back  into  the  forest,  and  then  the 
carriage  rolled  forward,  and  Roland  was  again  alone. 

If  one  had  been  able  to  look  down  from  the  sky  he  would 
have  seen  a  singular  sight,  for  at  the  very  instant  when  the 
child  was  speaking  to  Roland,  Sonnenkamp  was  standing  on 
the  terrace  buried  in  thought  and  shuddering  in  the  morning 

Roland  pressed  his  hand  to  his  forehead. 

Had  this  really  taken  place,  or  had  he  dreamed  it  ?  The 
rumbling  of  the  carriage,  and  the  flowers  lying  on  the  ground 
told  him  that  it  was  reality.  But  had  the  child  really  said  that 
she  came  from  America  ?  "  Why  didn't  I  run  after  her  ?  Why 
didn't  I  speak  to  the  old  gentleman  ?  And  now  no  one  can 
tell  me  who  the  little  girl  is,  or  where  they  are  taking  her." 

Roland  stared  at  the  flowers  lying  at  his  feet,  but  did  not  pick 
them  up.  Grip  barked,  as  if  to  say:  "Yes,  and  then  folks 
say  there  aren't  any  miracles  now-a-days."  He  sniffed  at  the 
flowers,  and  then  followed  the  child's  path  and  ran  after  the 
carriage,  as  if  wishing  to  fulfil  his  master's  desire  and  detain 
the  old  man  and  child,  so  that  Roland  might  converse  with 
them.  Roland  whistled  and  shouted,  and  so  the  dog  re- 
turned and  received  a  good  scolding. 

"  Vou  don'E  deserve  a  sausage,  you  didn't  obey  me." 

Grip  lay  down  at  his  master's  feet  quite  humbly ;  he  could  no< 
tell  what  good  intentions  he  had  had. 

"  Now  we'll  go,"  said  Roland,  and  they  started  on  again. 

They  heard  a  locomotive  whistle  in  the  distance,  and  walked  111 
the  direction  of  it.  The  two  soon  emerged  from  the  forest  ana 
walked  through  the  vineyards. 

Roland  saw  some  women  walking  up  and  down  a  by-road, 
carrying  earth  from  a  pile  and  placing  it  in  a  vineyard  which 
had  been  recently  laid  out.  By  the  hedge  which  bordered  the 
field,  kettles  were  standing  over  a  large  fire,  and  an  old  wo- 
man was  stirring  their  contents  with  a  dry  branch.  Roland 
stood  stiil,  and  the  crone  called  to  him,  asking  if  he  would 
not  like  to  share  with  them.  He  approached  the  group  and 
found  that  they  were  boiling  cofTee.  Presently  the  rest  of  the 
women,  young  and  old,  came  up,  and  there  was  great  laugh- 
ing and  talking ;  then  they  turned  their  baskets  upside-down 
and  seated  themselves  oh  these  improvised  chairs.      They  pre- 
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pared  a  similiar  seat  for  Rolancf,  put  some  more  fuel  under  thi 
pots,  and  asked  if  he  was  not  a  prince.  Roland  said  no.  Bu 
the  question  flattered  him;  he  was  very  condescending,  ana 
joked  with  the  women. 

An  old  vine-dresser  who  was  overseeing  the  work,  seemed  to 
consider  it  worth  while  to  speak  to  Roland,  seeing  that  he  was 
of  the  masculine  gender,  and  advised  him  not  to  drink  coffee,  as 
that  was  a  way  in  which  stupid  folks  send  money  over  to 
America  and  never  get  it  back  again. 

Roland  was  struck  at  hearing  America  mentioned  again,  and 
the  whole  assembly  listened  with  great  attention  when  he  said 
that  it  was  not  coffee  that  came  from  Anierica,  but  sugar. 

"  All  our  sugar  stayed  in  America,  then,"  said  the  old  woman, 
"  for  we  haven't  got  a  bit." 

The  first  cup  and  the  cream  of  the  milk  were  given  to 
Roland,  together  with  a  piece  of  black  bread.  He  would  will- 
ingly have  paid  something  for  what  he  ate,  but  he  noticed  now 
for  the  first  time  that  he  no  longer  had  his  porte-monnaie.  He 
knew  that  he  had  it  at  the  tavern :  that  sly-looking  hostler 
must  have  stolen  it.  He  suppressed  his  disappointment,  and 
(old  the  women  that  at  some  future  time  he  would  pay  for  what 
he  had  enjoyed  by  benefiting  some  one  who  was  in  want. 

Again  he  sat  out  on  his  journey. 

Thus  had  he  at  last  experienced  even  this :  Poor  and  help- 
less, he  had  enjoyed  the  goodness  and  generosity  of  poor  people ; 
this  was  the  best  thing  that-had  befallen  him. 

The  world  is  beautiful  and  men  are  good,  even-  thov^gh 
hostlers  are  unable  to  withstand  the  temptation  of  a  well-tilled 
pocket-book.  Feeling  in  this  happy  mood  Roland  walked  on, 
and  soon  reached  the  railway-station. 

He  had  carefully  avoided  entering  the  cars  at  one  of  the 
nearer  stations,  for  he  would  in  that  case  be  easily  recognized 
and  found ;  he  had  therefore  made  a  detour,  so  that  he  might 
take  the  train  at  a  station  further  from  home. 

At  the  station,  Roland  was  saluted  with  great  familiarity  by  a 
man  in  tattered  clothes,  who  had  a  boot  on  one  foot  and  a 
slipper  on  the  other. 

"Good-morning,  my  dear  Baron — good-morning,  my  dear 
Baron !"    said   the   poor   fellow,    forcing   himself  on   Roland's 


In  such  charming  morning  air,  and  after  such  a  night,  it  was 
doubly  disagreeable  to  enter  an  atmosphere  of  brandy  fumes, 
such  as  was  breathed  by  this  half-drunk,  half-crazy  man,  who 
became  at  last  so  disagreeably  intimate,  that  one  of  the  railway 
officials  politely  told  him  to  leave  the  stranger  in  peace. 

The  poor  man  relieved  Roland  of  his  presence,  but  con- 
tinued to  make  signs    to    him  from  a  distance,  very  confidcn- 
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tialh',   and   as  if  they  had   some   mysterious  secret   with   each 
other. 

Roland  learned  that  this  man  was  connected  with  an  illustri- 
ous, noble  family.  His  relations  being  willing  to  aid  him,  gave 
him  a  yearly  allowance,  but  this  was  entirely  useless.  He  was 
at  present  boarding  with  one  of  the  baggage-men,  and  the  sta- 
tion was  the  only  thing  in  which  he  took  pleasure.  He  was 
treated  with  respect,  for  he  was  a  baron,  and  very  much  to  be 

Roland  was  as  much  afraid  of  the  man  as  if  he  had  heen  a 
ghost.  The  agitation  of  the  night,  and  all  that  he  had  experi- 
enced, was  having  its  effect,  and  yet  he  could  not  help  thinking 
how  wonderful  it  was  that  this  half-drunk,  half-crazy  man 
should  be  treated  so  respectfully  because  he  was  a  baron. 

Roland  induced  the  restaurateur  at  the  station  to  lend  him 
enough  money  to  pay  his  passage,  and  receive  his  ring  in  pawn 
for   it.     He   purchased   a   ticket  for   the   University  city,   and   . 
when  at  last  he  was  comfortably  seated  in  the  car,  he  could  not 
help  saying  to  his  neighbor : 

"  How  pleasant  it  is  to  be  carried  forward  now  I" 

His  neighbor  looked  at  him  in  surprise  t  how  could  he  know 
how  happy  it  made  the  weary  boy  to  be  carried  forward  toward 
Erich,  without  any  exertion  on  his  own  part  ? 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Baron  ?"  asked  his  neighbor. 

Roland  named  his  destination,  but  he  was  greatly  surprised 
to  hear  the  man  call  him  "Baron."  Had  he  indeed  become 
one  during  the  night?  At  a  branch-road  where  other  guards 
entered  the  cars  and  his  neighbor  left,  Roland  caught  the 
words : 

"  Pay  good  attention  to  the  young  baron  inside." 

He  was  very  well  pleased  to  hear  this  title  applied  to  himself, 
and  thought  how  fine  a  thing  it  must  be  to  be  a  baron:  every- 
body would  eali  him  by  his  title  and  pay  him  great  respect. 
The  thought  soon  passed  from  his  mind,  from  which  Erich  was 
never  absent.  How  happy  he  would  be  to  see  him  !  His  face 
glowed  with  impatience  and  longing. 

Suddenly  a  fear  fell  upon  him.  Where  had  he  left  the  dog? 
He  had  forgotten  and  lost  him.  The  train  rumbled  on  through 
\aHeys,  gorges,  and  tunnels,  and  Roland  felt  as  though  a  year 
had  passed  since  he  had  left  home. 

Not  far  from  the  University,  where  the  road  branched  otF 
again,  some  students  entered  the  cars,  and  soon  let  their  fellow- 
travellers  see  that  they  had  been  performing  the  heroic  exploit 
of  drinking  a  bowl  of  May-wine  bought  with  their  fathers' 
money;  and  most  certainly  each  one  of  their  class  can  hold  his 
own  at  a  genuine  drinking-bout !  They  had  also  brought  some 
of  the  May-wine  into  the  cars  with  them,  and,  in  their  gencr- 
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osity  or  exuberant  spirits,  wanted  Roland  to  drink  with  them  ; 
but  he  modestly  though  decidedly  declined. 

Twilight  had  come  when  they  reached  the  University  city. 

Roland  inquired  for  Doctor  Dournay,  One  of  the  students, 
with  a  fine  face,  who  had  held  hiniself  aloof  from  the  noisy 
young  fellows,  told  Roland  that  he  might  go  with  him,  as  he 
lived  near  the  Professor's  widow.  Roland  accompanied  him. 
And  now  a  singular  and  anxious  fear  came  upon  him.  What 
if  Erich  could  not  be  found — if  Erich  would  have  nothing  more 
to  do   with  him  ?     How  much  might  have  happened   by  this 

His  heart  beat  fast  as  he  ascended  the  steep,  dark,  narrow 
wooden  steps.  A  door  opened  on  the  landing,  and  in  the  door 
Stood  a  woman  and  asked: 

"  Who  do  you  want  to  see  ?" 

"  Captain  Dournay," 

"  He's  gone  away." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
THE  NEW  SOX. 

ROLAND  asked  if  he  might  wait  there  for  awhile,  and  was 
conducted  into  the  sitting-room.  The  servant-girl  told 
him  that  Erich  had  gone  to  the  capital  city,  but  might  possibly 
return  that  day.  His  mother  had  gone  to  the  grave  of  her  son, 
for  to-day  was  the  anniversary  of  his  death. 

The  girl  left  the  room  to  get  a  lamp,  and  Roland  was  alone 
in  the  chamber  which  was  darkening  in  the  twilight ;  he  sat  in 
the  corner  of  a  sofa,  tired  and  filled  with  thought. 

Strange  that  there  should  be  so  many  dwellings  in  the  world 
into  which  a  man  can  enter  and  be  a  stranger  in  a  strange 

!n  the  tower  of  the  city,  trumpets  were  sounding  a  choral  as 
they  had  sounded  it  for  many  years  past.  Roland  was  lost  in 
dreams ;  he  no  longer  knew  where  he  was,  he  only  remembered 
that  he  had  travelled  through  many  lands  and  cities,  and  that 
everywhere  men  dwelt  in  houses  and  led  their  own  lives,  of 
which  nothing  was  known  outside. 

Erich's  mother  entered  and  remained  standing  near  the  door. 
Roland  rose  and  said  : 

"Good-evening,  Mother." 

Stretching  out  her  hands,  the  lady  cried  : 

"My  God,  Hermann — you?" 

"I'm  not  Hermann,  I'm  Roland." 

The  lady  tottered  toward  him  :   the  aunt  entered  with  a  hght 
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and  now  all  was  explained,  Roland  was  so  weary  that  he 
could  hardly  say  that  he  had  followed  Erich,  for  he  was  never 
to  leave  him  again.  The  lady  kissed  him,  crying  and  sob- 
bing. 

A  step  was  heard  on  the  stair.  Erich  entered.  Roland  had 
not  strength  to  stir,  and  Erich  cried  in  astonishment : 

"You  here?" 
'     Roland  could   hardly  tell  what  he  had  done.     He  was  per- 
plexed and  motionless  to  see  Erich  stand  so  coldly  betore  him, 
not  even  otTering  his  hand.     When  Roland  had   finished,  Erich 
said  firmly : 

"  If  you  were  my  son,  I  would  punish  you  severely  for  this 
self-will  and  the  anxiety  you  have  inflicted  on  your  friends 
by  it." 

"  You  may  punish  me^I  won't  stir.  No  one  in  the  world 
may  punish  me  as  you  may.     You  don't  punish  like — " 

His  emotion  prevented  him  from  telling  with  what  he  had 
been  threatened,  and  perhaps  a  certain  delicacy  withheld  him 
from  complaining  of  his  father.  He  had  forgotten  the  other 
motive  that  drove  him  from  home,  and  only  felt  his  longing  for 
Erich.  Now  he  looked  around,  as  if  he  saw  his  father's  up- 
hfted  and  threatening  hand! 

Erich's  mother  took  him  in  her  arms  and  said  : 

"Your  willingness  to  be  punished  atones  for  all   and  blots 

"  Stay  here  with  my  mother,"  said  Erich   firmly,  "  I  will  re- 
He  went  hastily  away  and  sent  a  telegram  to  Sonnenkamp 
asking  whether  he  should  send  Roland  home,  or  wait  for  some 
one  to  come  for  him. 

On  his  return,  Erich  found  that  Roland  had  already  fallen 
asleep  on  the  sofa.  He  was  utterly  exhausted,  and  only  with 
ithe  greatest  difficulty  could  be  awakened  and  put  to  bed.  Erich 
,qnd  his  mother  sat  and  talked  for  a  long  time  about  how  won- 
ijerfully  Fate  was  playing  with  them. 

The  mother  told  how  she  had  returned  from  the  churchyard 
oppressed  by  the  sorrowful  thought  that  she — his  own  mother — 
could  no  longer  remember  how  Hermann  had  looked  and  acted. 
She  could  recall  his  face,  which  was  represented  in  the  photo- 
graph, surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  immortelles,  that  hung  m  the 
window-niche,  just  above  her  sewing-machine :  but  how  *he 
moved,  ho  v  he  s  epped  out  how  he  threw  back  his  head  with  its 
heavy  broi  n  ha  r  how  he  laughed  and  joked,  the  caressing  tone 
of  his  voice  tl  e  gentle  cooing  laugh — all  had  vanished  from 
her — her,  h  s  mother  Th  nking  of  this,  she  had  walked  home, 
her  eyes  bent  n  tl  e  gr  u  d — sometimes  suddenly  stopping  and 
struggling  to   re     11  h  3       ige.     As  she  entered  the  house,  a 
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figure  had  started  up  before  her — the  exact  image  of  Hermann, 
and  with  her  dead  boy's  voice  had  said:  "Good-evening, 
Mother !"  She  could  not  understand  what  kept  her  from  faint- 
ing, and  spoke  of  Roland  with  the  same  emotion  that  Erich  had 
experienced  when  he  first  met  him. 

Then  Erich  spoke  of  the  attractive  and  repellant  circum- 
stances connected  with  taking  charge  of  the  school,  and 
also  mentioned  the  offer  which  the  minister  had  made  him. 
He  had  now  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  position  which  his 
father  had  been  unable  to  obtain  ;  and  which  might  perhaps 
have  given  him  a  longer  life.  His  chief  objection  was,  that  he 
would  receive  the  position  simply  because  it  was  open  and  he 
had  a  patron,  and  through  no  personal  merit  of  his  own. 

His  mother  endeavored  to  set  his  mind  at  ease  in  regard  to 
both  of  these  scruples,  which  were,  in  reality,  but  one,  and  that 
one  superfluous,  for  he  most  certainly  had  a  right  to  compen- 
sate himself  for  a  wrong  done  to  his  father;  or  rather  to  collect 
an  outstanding  debt  due  to  his  father. 

She  quietly  gave  him  to  understand  that  this  was  one  of  the 
advantages  of  being  connected  with  the  nobility;  in  accepting 
this  position,  he  would  only  be  receiving  what  had  long  ago  been 
earned  by  his  ancestors,  and  would  be  able  to  transmit  it  to  his 
descendants.     She  playfully  added : 

"  Our  professor  of  Political  Economy  always  said  that  capital 
is  accumulated  labor ;  and  in.  the  same  manner  family-position 
is  nothing  but  accumulated  honor." 

There  were  moments,  which  however  were  by  no  means  fre- 
quent, when  Erich's  mother  looked  from  her  hereditary  stand- 
point of  tradition  and  custom,  and  saw  in  many  of  the  feeling:-, 
and  sentiments  of  tlie  commonalty  a  perversity,  and  even  con- 
tumacy, which  she  deemed  utterly  inexcusable.  Her  husband. 
had  exhibited  this  objectionable  state  of  mind  very  mildly,  and', 
only  on  rare  occasions,  but  in  Erich  the  feeling  was  more  fully 
developed ;  he  had  that  violent  self-reliance  which  dislikes  tc 
be  indebted  to  another  for  position  or  power.  She  never  re 
gretted  that  she  had  forsaken  her  rank  in  marrying  her  husbanc\ 
— she  had  been  too  happy  to  do  this — hut  in  Erich's  fate  she 
saw  a  disagreeable  result  of  her  own  action.  She  never  gave 
utterance  to  these  thoughts,  but  nevertheless  they  influenced 
her  words  as  she  said  : 

"  I  can  readily  see  that  you  are  attracted  to  this  American,  foi 
it's  a  grand  thing  to  be  a  self-made  man.  Let  us  then  accom- 
plish both  objects  at  once.  You  can  effect  this,  for  you  have 
the  boy  so  completely  under  your  influence,  that  the  Aniericat 
will  feel  necessitated  to  put  him  in  your  care,  and  at  the  sami 
time  you'll  have  an   independent  position  in  the  service  of  thi 
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Erich  replied  that  his  reason  for  objecting  to  the  position  did 
not  lie  merely  in  the  fact  that  he  would  obtain  it  through  patron- 
age ;  but  he  hated  the  thought  of  being  obliged  to  conduct 
through  the  art  galleries  parties  of  aristocrats  to  ivhom  he  was 
an  utter  stranger.      He  thought  that  he  should  decline  the  offer. 

His  mother  suddenly  remembered  that  there  was  a  letter  for 
him.     She  brought  it ;   it  was  from  Clodwig. 

The  noble  man  had  placed  at  his  service  double  the  amount 
he  had  asked  for. 

Erich  was  delighted  with  the  news,  and  his  mother  cordially 
nodded  her  approval  as  he  said,  that  although  the  gift  pleased 
hira,  he  was  far  more  rejoiced  at  meeting  such  striking  confirm- 
ation of  his  belief  in  the  natural  goodness  of  men. 

Erich  and  his  mother  sat  together  till  after  midnight,  and 
then  Erich  advised  her  to  go  to  bed,  saying  that  he  would  wait 
till  an  answer  came  from  Sonnenkamp. 

He  sat  for  a  Long  time,  buried  in  thought,  but  at  last,  sleep 

The  ordinary  course  of  individual  human  life  as  well  as  the 
life  of  nations  seems  to  be,  partially  at  least,  under  the  control 
of  the  will;  but  at  any  moment  an  unlooked-for  event  may 
occur  which  suddenly  shows  that  all  this  seeming  freedom  is  in 
j-ea;ity  subordinate  to  immutable  necessity ;  and  thus  had  Ro- 
land's singular  action  seetned  to  make  Erich's  entrance  into 
Sonnenkamp's  house  an  inevitable  necessity. 

Erich  went  noiselessly  to  Roland's  room  ;  and  so  intently  was 
the  boy's  soul  fixed  on  Erich,  that  in  his  sleep  he  moved  unea- 
sily and  muttered  his  name.  Erich  returned  to  the  sitting-room, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  no 
telegraph- station  in  the  vicinity  of  Villa  Eden,  from  which  a  de- 
spatch sent  at  night  could  reach  Sonnenkamp.  The  father  could 
not  receive  the  news  until  morning.     Then  Erich  went  to  bed. 

In  the  house  of  the  Professor's  widow  everything  was  belated 
next  morning.  Erich  was'  the  last  to  rise.  As  he  entered  the 
sitling-room,  he  found  Roland  with  his  mother.  The  boy  was 
holding  in  his  left  hand  a  little  wooden  coffee-mill,  the  handle 
of  which  he  was  turning  with  his  right.  The  mill  was  an  heir- 
loom handed  down  from  the  time  of  Erich's  grandfather,  who 
had  been  well  known  as  a  professor  of  anatomy  at  the 
University.  The  mother  had  been  telling  Roland  this,  and 
had  also  shown  him  various  pieces  of  old  furniture,  some  of 
which  had  come  down  to  her  from  the  times  of  the  Huguenots. 
"Oh,  how  nice  it  is  here!"  said  Roland,  as  Erich  entered. 
The  atmosphere  of  antiquity  which  surrounded  the  family  was 
not  without  its  effect  upon  the  boy,  and  now  in  the  morning  as 
they  all  a'tc  together  exchanging  pleasant  glances,  Roland  was 
happy  in  the  simple  old-fashioned  house. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
A  SPECIAL-TRAIN. 

I'VE  gone  through  a  great  deal  in  my  life — hope  I  may  get 
through  this !  We'll  be  lucky  if  we  come  out  with 
whole  skins  I  This  is  what  you  might  call  tempting  Providence. 
And  you  can't  help  yourself  either!" 

The  Major  found  great  difficulty  in  sputtering  out  these 
words,  for  he  had  fast  hold  of  a  tassel  in  a  first-class  car  as  it 
went  rattling  forward  :  he  and  Herr  Sonnenkamp  were  rushing 
like  the  wind  in  a  special-train.  The  Major  looked  sorrowfully  at 
his  dog  Laadi  which  lay  at  his  feet,  but  Sonnenkamp  gloried  in 
the  foolhardy  speed. 

"  In  America,  a  special-train  goes  three  times  as  fast  as  this," 
said  he. 

He  appeared  to  take  a  mysterious  delight  iti  realizing  and 
pointing  out  to  the  Major,  that  there  is  a  courage  very  different 
from  that  displayed  on  the  field  of  battle,  which  he  pos- 
sessed and  the  Major  did  not.  He  described  how  trains  race  in 
America.  Tliey  stopped  at  a  station  to  take  in  water,  and  Son- 
nenkamp left  the  Major,  saying  that  he  thought  he'd  take  a 
ride  on  the  engine,  as  he  hadn't  tried  that  sensation  in  some 

There  was  only  one  car  attached  to  the  engine,  and  in  that 
the  Major  sat  alone  with  Laadi.  He  watched  the  trees,  hills, 
and  villages  fly  past  as  if  torn  up  by  a  whirlwind,  and  thanked 
God  that  Fraulein  Milch  did  not  know  that  he  had  promised 
Herr  Sonnenkamp  to  accompany  him  on  such  a  breakneck 
journey  in  a  special-train. 

Why  was  the  man  in  such  haste?  The  Major  could  not  un- 
derstand it.  Sometimes  he  was  extremely  parsimonious  and  re- 
tiring, did  not  wish  to  attract  attention  or  be  noticed ;  and  then  at 
other  times  he  would  almost  throw  money  away,  and  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  render  himself  conspicuous.  The  Major 
could  not  understand  him.  Evidently  among  all  the  things 
that  he  had  been,  he  might  have  been  a  locomotive  engineer  ! 

"  Yes,  yes,  Laadi,"  said  the  Major  to  his  dog,  "  come  here 
beside  me.  We  never  thought  to  live  to  see  this,  did  we  ? 
Hope  we  may  come  well  out  of  it.  Yes,  Laadi,  she'd  he  sorry 
for  you  too,  if  we  should  be  killed !" 

The  dog  gave  a  low  growl,  as  if  bitterly  enraged  against  this 
foolhardy  Sonnenkamp. 

Yet  wilder  became  the  chase:  on  they  flew  along  the  verge 
of  hills  which  overhung  the  river,  and  the  Major  was  in  mortal 
terror  every  instant  lest  the  engine  should  run  off  the  track, 
and  the  car  go  crashing  into  the  waters  below.     There   came 
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upon  him  such  a  settled  fear,  or  rather,  expectation  of  approach- 
ing death,  that  he  braced  his  feet  against  the  scat  bcibre  him, 
and  said  in  the  silent  depths  of  his  heart : 

"Come,  Death!  Thank  God  I've  injured  no  mortal  man, 
and  have  cared  fur  FrSulcin  Milch  so  well,  that  she   shall  never 

Tears  trickled  from  between  his  closed  eyelids,  and  he  made 
a  remarkable  face  in  order  to  dam  the  swelling  flood  :  he  did 
rot  wish  to  die,  especially  when  his  death  was  so  uncalled  for. 
He  opened  his  eyes  fiercely  and  clenched  his  fist ;  this  special- 
train  was  all  foolishness !  To  be  sure,  Roland  ought  to  be 
secured,  but  so  ought  this  madman  ! 

The  Major  was  very  angry  with  Sonnenkamp,  and  still  more 
so  with  himself  for  having  consented  to  engage  in  this  mad  ex- 
pioit.  All  his  heroism  had  fled.  He  had  not  agreed  to  this,  he 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  overreached — he  must  look  out  better 
in  future  1     Frilulein  Milch  was  right ;    he  was  weak — he  could 

Every  time  that  he  looked  out  of  the  window  he  was  seized 
with  vertigo.  He  found  a  way  of  escaping  this  difficulty,  by 
sitting  on  the  other  seat,  through  which  manceuvre  he  saw 
what  had  been  passed,  but  not  what  was  to  come.  But  this, 
far  from  bettering  matters,  only  made  them  worse,  since  he  now 
for  the  first  time  saw  all  the  terribly  sharp  curves  which  the 
track  made,  and  on  which  the  car  tipped  up  and  almost  turned 
over.  And  now  indeed  tears  did  fall  from  the  Major's 
eyes.  He  thought  of  the  Lodge  of  Sorrow  which  would  be  held 
for  him  when  he  should  be  dead,  he  heard  the  peal  of  the  organ 
and  the  songs,  and  he  said  to  himself: 

"You  praise  me  more  than  I  d  serve  but  1'  b  en  a  good 
brother.  The  Architect  of  all  the  worlds  s  my  «  tiess  that  I 
wanted  to  be  so  !" 

The  car  rumbled  forward  at  the  same  rate  and  the  Major 
tried  to  find  comfort  in  the  thought  thit  there  never  had  been 
an  accident  on  this  road.  '  But  no  cont  nued  he  to  himseif, 
"  it's  probably  safer  to  travel  on  a  road  where  there  has  been  an 
accident ;  for  where  Ihere  has  not  been  one  the  pLople  get  so 
careless,  and  now  1  must  be  the  first  victim.  Which  would 
seem  more  dangerous  to  FrSulein  Milch — ^a  road  on  which  there 
have  been  accidents  or  one  which  is  yet  to  have  them?  I  must 
remember  to  ask  her  that  question.     Don't  forget,  Laadi,  we 

He  had  by  this  time  entirely  recovered  his  equanimity  and 
was  sufficiently  at  his  ease  to  jest  at  his  own  anxiety,  and  think  ; 
"  The  millionaire  out  on  the  locomotive  has  a  much  more  valu- 
able life  to  risk,  and  wouldn't  do  this  if  there  were  any  danger 
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The  dog  must  have  scented  peril  in  such  swift  traveihng, 
for   he   kept  trembhng  and  looking  anxiously  in  his  master's 

"You're  a  female,  and  you're  afraidl"  scolded  the  Major, 
"  Take  courage  1  You  didn't  use  to  be  such  a  coward  Come  ' 
So^so! — put  your  head  in  my  lap.  There — the  e  sad  h 
smiling,  as  the  dog  licked  his  hand. 

In  the  very  midst  of  the  danger  the  Major  d  e  pe  e 
from    thinking   how   in    a   few    days    he    would     ell  o 

Frttulein  Milch,  when  they  should  be  sitting  toge  he      n     he 
garden,  in  the  peaceful  shade.     He  stroked  Laadi  and    an  o 
the  whole   danger   in   his  mind,   in   anticipation    of  nj, 

Frtlulein  Milch  about  it. 

They  reached  the  station  where  the  track  switched  otf  and 
led  to  the  University  city.  Here  they  we^e  told  that  no  special- 
train  could  be  furnished  them,  as  the  only  track  was  in  use. 
They  would  have  to  wait  an  hour  for  the  next  regular  train. 

Sonnenkamp  stormed  and  fretted  at  these  stupid  Europeans 
who  hadn't  the  remotest  idea  of  how  to  manage  a  railroad.  He 
had  ordered  an  open  track  by  telegraph.  All  was  of  no  avail. 
The  Major  stood  at  the  station  and  thanked  the  Architect  of  all 
the  worlds  that  everything  was  arranged  with  such  nicety.  He 
took  a  walk  into  the  interior  and  saluted  the  grain-fields,  which 
stood  so  quiet  and  flourishing,  and  would  not  be  disturbed  in 
their  placidity  by  villainous  locomotives.  He  was  delighted  to 
hear  for  the  first  time  this  year,  the  whistle  of  the  quail,  whicli 
has  no  home  amid  the  wine-hills,  and  he  gazed  upward  at  the 
lark  as  it  soared  singing  through  the  heavens. 

A  tr.-un  had  stopped  at  the  station.  The  Major  heard  men 
singing  beautifully,  and  learned  that  many  of  the  villagers  who 
had  just  taken  their  seals  in  the  cars  were  emigrating  to  Amer- 
ica. He  saw  mothers  crying,  fathers  nodding;  and  while  the 
engine  stood  still  and  roared,  a  troop  of  young  fellows  stood 
by  the  station  singing  songs  of  parting  to  their  comrades.  Their 
voices  were  filled  with  emotion,  but  they  controlled  their  feelings 
as  welt  as  they  could. 

"  FvSulein  MilcU  will  be  pleased  when  I  tell  her  of  this," 
thought  the  Major,  as,  joining  a  group  of  those  who  were 
soon  to  be  left  behind  by  those  they  loved,  he  endeavored  to 
comfort  them :  he  also  approached  the  emigrants  and  bade 
them  remain  good  Germans  In  America. 

An  old  man  cried  out  through  his  tears:  "What  are 
you  waitingfor?    Tell  them  to  go  ahead!" 

The  others  were  provoked,  and  gave  vent  to  their  feelings 
against  such  a  hard-hearted  speech,  but  the  Major  said  : 

"Don't  misunderstand  him  :  he  feels  so  badly  that  he  wants 
to  have  it  over  with." 
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The  old  man  nodded  to  him,  and  the  others  looked  at  him  in 
astonishment. 

In  the  mean  time  the  local  train  had  arrived  on  which  they 
were  to  go  to  the  city. 

"Major I  Major!"  cried  the  guards  from  all  directions,  and 
the  Major  with  much  difficulty  succeeded  in  getting  on  the  other 
side  of  the  train. 

Half  laughing,  half  scolding,  Sonnenkamp  said  to  him ; 
"One  might  almost  forgive  you,  you're  such  a  hoy;  you  al- 
low yourself  to  be  attracted  by  every  circumst;ince  and  drawn 
aside  from  your  object  like  a  child." 

"Yes,  yes,"  laughed  the  Major^he  had  completely  recovered 
his  jolly  laugh- — "  Frilulein  Milch  often  tells  me  so." 

He  told  Sonnenkamp  of  the  sorrowful  parting  of  the  emi- 
giants  from  their  friends,  but  Sonnenkamp  appeared  to  pay  no 
attention  to  it  Yes,  even  when  the  Major  said  that  the  Free- 
masons take  a  great  deai  of  pains  to  frustrate  the  designs  of 
those  wretches  who  would  cheat  the  emigrants,  even  then  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  said  nothing.  The  Major  sat  quietly  beside 
him. 

They  reached  the  University  city,  but  no  one  was  there  wait- 
ing for  them.     Sonnenkamp  was  very  indignant. 

Breakfest  was  spread  at  the  house  of  the  Professor's  widow. 
Roland  was  drinking  his  coffee  from  a  cup  on  which  Hermann's 
name  was  inscribed ;  and  Erich  was  saying  that  in  an  hour  he 
must  be  at  the  station,  as  Herr  Sonnenkamp  would  probably 
arrive  in  the  express- train,  for  no  one  could  have  foreseen  that 
he  was  coming  on  the  local  train  which  did  not  connect  with 
the  train  from  the  West.  Just  as  Erich  was  saying  this,  a  knock 
was  heard  at  the  door,  and  the  Major  entered  followed  by 
Sonnenkamp. 

"  Here's  the  young  scampi"  cried  the  Major,  "  here's  the  de- 

This  remark  prevented  the  embarrassment  which  would  have 
otherwise  occurred.  Roland  sat  motionless  on  his  chair.  Erich 
rose  and  went  forward  to  meet  Sonnenkamp,  and  then  turned  to 
the  boy  and  bade  him  instantly  beg  his  father's  pardon  for  ivhat 
he  had  done.     Roland  obeyed. 

Erich's  mother  begged  Herr  Sonnenkamp  not  to  punish  the 
boy  for  his  self-will.  Sonnenkamp  answered  good-hu  mo  redly, 
that  on  the  contrary,  this  hold  exploit  of  Roland's  was  remark- 
ably pleasing  to  him,  it  showed  courage,  determination,  and  self- 
reliance  ;  he  would  rather  reward  than  punish  him  for  it. 
Roland  looked  at  his  father  in  surprise.  He  took  his  hand  again 
and  held  it  fast. 

Erich  begged  his  mother  and  aunt  to  take  Roland  with  them 
to   the   study;    but   he   remained  with    Sonnenkamp   and   the 
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Major.  Sonnenkamp  expressea  hi^  pleasure  and  grafitude  to 
Erich,  who  must  certainly  be  a  magician  tor  he  had  enchanted 
his  son  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  unpo^sible  for  them 
ever  to  be  separated. 

"Indeed?"  said  Erich;  "I'm  obhgcd  to  express  my  own 
surprise." 

"  Your  surprise  ?" 

"  Yes.  Unfortunately  I  have  no  such  powers  ;  but  yet  I  inay 
say  that  I  almost  pity  those  who  have." 

Sonnenkamp  cast  a    questioning    look  at  Erich,  who  coa- 

"  You  have  accomplished  a  masterpiece  of  pedagogic.  I 
see  now  that  you  told  Roland  that  you  had  declined  my  ser- 
vices, in  order  to  determine  him  to  take  the  affair  in  his  own 
hands :  that  would  assuredly  place  him  in  my  power  as  nothing 
else  could." 

Sonnenkamp  looked  at  him  in  amazement.  Was  the  man 
amusing  himself  at  his  expense  ?  Did  he  wish  to  mock  him,  or 
to  obtain  yet  further  victory  over  him  by  means  of  this  finely 
drawn  shrewdness  ?  Prancken  was  certainly  right ;  under  the 
mask  of  virtuous  simplicity  Erich  was  a  sly  trickster.  Good ; 
let  it  go  at  that. 

Sonnenkamp  whistled  his  old  inaudible  whistle ;  he  would 
pretend  that  he  didn't  see  through  Erich.  He  acknowledged 
that  he  had  been  playing  a  subtle  part  with  Roland,  and  smiled 
as  the  Major  cried  out  ; 

"  Fraulein  Milch  said— yes,  she  understands  everything,  and 
she  said  :  '  Herr  Erich  is  the  man  who  sees  completely  through 
Herr  Sonnenkamp's  shrewdness.'  Yes,  yes,  that  ivas  a  regular 
special-train  of  cleverness." 

Sonnenkamp  smiled  yet  more  modestly  and  gratefully,  but 
his  astonishment  returned  as  Erich  said : 

"  Unfortunately,  life  is  such  a  self-willed  thing,  that  it  some- 
times interrupts  a  line  of  conduct  laid  down  with  logical  accu- 
racy. I  find  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  decline  your 
kind  proposition." 

Again  Sonnenkamp  whistled  inaudibly. 

Another  stroke  of  diplomacy  !  He  could  not  understand  it. 
His  enemy  had  lured  him  from  his  fortress :  Sonnenkamp 
would  engage  him  in  the  open  field. 

Erich  said  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  accept  the  situation  of 
provisional  director  of  the  Cabinet  of  Antiquities,  and  soon  to 
become  full  director. 

"Good!"  thought  the  Major,  as  he  nodded  to  himself— 
"  good  I  give  it  to  him  !  Make  your  own  terms,  like  a  prima 
donna  whom  every  manager  wants  ;  you  can  have  all  you  want, 
he  must  give  it  !" 
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But  his  expression  suddenly  changed  as  Erich  continued  : 
"From  your  practical  American  standpoint,  you  would  cer- 
tainly excuse  me  if,  as  I  am  free  to  choose,  I  should  use  my  re- 
fusal for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  better  terms,  of  some  nature  ; 
but  I  tell  you  candidly,  that  I  have  no  other  reason  for  this  re- 
fusal than  the  duty  of  gratitude  toward  my  patrons." 
Sonnenkamp  perfectly  agreed  with  this,  and  said: 
"  I'm  very  far  from  wishing  to  interfere  with  your  prospects 
in  any  respect.     I'm  sorry  to  be  forced  to  relinquish  you,  hut  I 

"  Ves,"  said  the  Major,  interrupting,  "you  relinquish  and 
he  declines ;  but  the  boy — what's  to  become  of  him  ?" 

Sonnenkamp  and  Erich  looked  silently  at  the  Major,  who  had 
spoken  the  decisive  word — "  what's  to  become  of  Roland  ?" 

Erich  was  the  first  to  collect  himself,  and  asked  Sonnenkamp 
to  put  Roland  in  his  charge  for  a  year  at  the  capital  city ;  for 
he  himself  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  would  have  no  happi- 
ness or  rest  till  he  had  exerted  his  best  powers  on  the  boy,  to 
steady  him  in  the  right  path  of  life.  It  would  also  be  best  for 
Roland  to  be  educated  in  company  with  others,  and  he  himself 
would  see  that  he  should  have  only  good  associates. 

Sonnenkamp  pressed  his  lip  between  his  fingers,  and  then 

"  I  can't  think  of  it.  I  can  hardly  hrcatlie  when  I  don't 
know  that  that  boy's  near  me.  1  must  therefore  beg  you  not  to 
speak  of  it." 

Then  he  asked  the  Major  to  leave  him  alone  with  the  Cap- 
tain. The  Major  readily  complied,  and  seemed  to  think  noth- 
ing  of  being  so  cavalierly  disposed  of. 

When  they  were  alone,  Sonnenkamp  said,  as  he  rubbed  his 
chin: 

"  I  clearly  see  the  difficulty  of  placing  Roland  in  any  one's 
charge  but  yours.  I've  already  discharged  the  man  who  was  at 
my  house.  But  now,  one  question  ;  Were  you  not  a  voluntary 
inmate  of  the  House  of  Correction  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  ask,  when  your  question  itself  tells  ine  that 
you  know  the  answer  ?" 

"  And  yet  you  think  that  you  could  be  Roland's  teacher  ?" 

"Why  not?" 

"  Don't  you  believe  that  the  boy  would  be  deeply  shocked,  or 
at  least  grieved,  if  he  should  accidentally  hear  that  his  in- 
structor is  a  man  who  has  also  been  the  instructor  of  criminals  ?" 

"  Roland  will  not  hear  it  accidentally,  I  myself  will  tell  him; 
and  he'll  have  sense  enough  to  see  that  this  does  not  degrade 
my  personality,  but  rather— 1  say  it  with  all  modesty — elevates 
it.  I  voluntarily  resigned  an  honorable  calling  in  oider  to  ben- 
efit  my  fallen    fellow-creatures,   and   only  regret   my  want   of 
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ability  to  do  so.  I'm  convinced  that  every  man,  no  matter 
what  fault  he  has  committed,  can  again  become  pure  and  up- 
right. In  that  position,  unfortunately,  I  was  unable  to  advance 
the  good  work." 

Sonnenkamp  Ustened  with  closed  eyes.  He  nodded;  he  felt 
that  he  ought  to  say  something  to  show  Erich  how  much  he  ap- 
preciated these  lofty  sentiments,  but  appeared  uaable  to  express 
his  feelings.     At  last  he  said  : 

"  I  spoke  of  the  subject  merely  to  show  you  that  I  have  left 
nothing  unsaid.  It's  to  be  hoped  that  now  we  understand  each 
other  perfectly.  May  I  ask  you  to  call  the  Major  and  present  me 
to  the  ladies  ?" 

The  Major  came,  and  as  soon  as  Erich  and  he  were  alone  to- 
gether, it  was  natural  that  the  Major  sliould  give  an  account  of 
all  the  horrors  of  the  special-train  ; — the  clatter  had  lost  all 
rhythm — it  had  been  one  continuous  crash  and  roar.  He  gave  a 
wonderfully  vivid  description  of  how  they  had  rushed  like  light- 
ning past  the  stations,  through  the  hills,  and  over  the  bridges— 
everything  was  told  exactly. 

Erich  might  have  answered  that  he  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  road,  having  gone  over  it  only  a  few  days 
before  without  saying  a  word,  but  buried  in  reflection ;  but  the 
Major  would  not  be  interrupted.  He  asserted  that  no  one  else 
ever  had  travelled  at  such  a  rate,  or  ever  would  do  so  as  long  as 
Europe  should  be  covered  with  rails,  for  Herr  Sonnenkamp 
had  built  an  American  fire  under  the  boiler. 

Then  he  said  : 

"  I've  gotten  to  know  Herr  Sonnenkamp  thoroughly  since  his 

boy's  been  gone To  be  sure,  I've  no  son  of  my  own, 

and,  therefore,  can't  fully  sympathize  with  him  ;  but  such  la- 
mentings,  such  self-reproaches,  such  ravings,  such  curses !  The 
wickedest  corporal  in  the  service  is  a  pious  man  compared  with 
him  !  What  words  he  used  !  What  FrSulein  Milch  says  must  be 
true — that  in  countries  where  good  tobacco  grows,  and  snakes 
and  parrots,  the  hearts  of  men  are  a  hotter  soil,  and  things  grow 
from  them,  and  crawling  and  flying  creatures  abound,  of  which 
we  can  have  no  conception  !  I  shan't  say  a  single  word  about 
how  Frau  Ceres  acted !  But  guess  who  was  the  first  one  to  say 
where  the  young  one  was?  FrHulein  Milch  !  And  what  else  do 
you  suppose  she  said  :  '  If  I  were  a  young  girl,  I'd  pursue  Herr 
Erich  over  hill  and  dale !'  But  she  said  it  in  the  most  innocent 
way  in  the  world ;  for  she  never  loved  any  one  but  me,  and 
we've  known  each  other  for  nine-and-forty  years,  and  th:it 
tells  the  story.  But  why  should  we  speak  of  such  things  \ 
There'll  be  plenty  of  time  for  that  by  and  by.  You're  right; 
you're  cleverer  than  1  thought  you.  It  was  a  good  idea  noi 
to  consent  immediately.     Now  that  he's  come  to  your  house, 
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you  can  make  what  ti 
mented,  he  cried  out : 

Erich  explained,  that  although  he  felt  almost  irresistibly  drawn 
toward  the  boy,  he  could  not  accept  the  offer  without  being 
guilty  of  the  highest  degree  of  ingratitude  ;  for  he  would  thus 
be  obliged  to  decline  the  position  so  kindly  tendered  him,  and 
in  regard  to  which  the  Prince  was  certainly  being  consulted 
at  that  very  hour.  How  could  he  stand  before  his  patron  and 
his  Prince,  who  already  had  some  '"  .  ■       -      ■ 

him,  and  say,  "I  thank  you;  but  ir 
another  engagement?" 

The  Major  drummed  as  rapidly  o 
second  fingers  of  his  right  hand  a 

"  Bad,  verj-  bad !"  said  he.     "  Yes,  yes ;    Fate  occasionally 
travels  on  a  special-train  I     Yes,  everything  goes  on  a  special- 
Erich  added  that  there  were  difficulties  connected  with  the 
acceptance  of  private  service ;    and  though  he  would  probably 
be  able  to  avoid  any  lasting  loss  of  favor  at  Court,  yet  he  feared 
that  dependence  on  a  jich  individual  would  sometimes  force  him 
to  think  how  much  more  independent  he  might  be  in  the  service 
of  the  state. 
The  Major  continued  to  drum  and  say : 
"Bad,  very  bad  1" 

He  pronounced  these  words  with  such  a  singular  inflection  of 
voice,  that  it  sounded  like  a  crow  gulping  a  grub  in  an  opea 
furrow. 

chapter  xvi. 
we've  got  him. 

WHILE  Erich  and  the  Major  were  sitting  together,  Sonner.- 
kamp  and  the  Professor's  widow  were  in  the  library. 
Roland  sat  at  the  window,  faeside  the  aunt,  looking  at  a  large 
book  containing  outline-drawings  of  Greek  sculpture. 

The  boy  looked  up,  and  cried  : 

"Only  think,  father,  Erich  has  got  to  sell  all  this  beautiful 
library,  that  once  belonged  to  his  father ;  and  there's  not  a 
single  leaf  on  which  his  fether  has  not  written,  and  now  it  must 
all  go  to  strangers !" 

"  I  would  be  glad.  Madam,"  said  Sonnenkamp,  turning  to 
the  aunt,  "  if  you  would  take  a  walk  with  my  son  ;  I  wish  to 
speak  to  Frau  Dournay." 
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Roland  and  the  aunt  left  the  room. 

Sonnenkamp  asked  if  what  the  boy  had  said  was  true. 

Frau  Dournay  answered  that  it  would  have  been  true,  if  the 
danger  had  not  been  obviated  by  Count  Wolfegarten,  who  had 
sent  sufficient  money  to  preserve  the  books. 

As  Sonnenkamp  heard  this  name,  and  the  amount  which  the 
Count  had  sent,  a  sudden  change  took  place  in  his  feelings.  He 
said  that  he  could  allow  no  one  but  himself  the  right  of  aiding 
Erich  in  pecuniary  affairs.  And  now  that  he  had  entered  the 
sphere  of  beneficence,  a  new  force  seemed  to  bear  sway  in  his 
breast ;  he  congratulated  himself  on  his  ability  to  aid  so  noble  a 
family,  even  though  Erich  was  not  to  be  connected  with  him. 

The  widow  could  not  avoid  acknowledging,  in  a  trembling 
voice,  that  great  strength  of  mind  was  needed  to  receive  favors, 
and  that  her  family  was  not  accustomed  to  them.  She  then  said 
in  regard  to  her  son  : 

"  He's  a  child  in  disposition,  without  guile  and  incapable  of 
intrigue,  but  at  the  same  time  strong,  steady,  faithful,  and 
manly,  clinging  to  all  that  is  noble.  I'm  his  mother,  and  per- 
haps ought  not  to  say  this,  but  I  can  only  wish  for  your  happi- 
ness. You  may  intrust  to  Erich  the  treasure  of  your  life  ;  and 
1  tell  you  that  he  who  loves  Erich  has  a  heaven  in  his  heart, 
^nd  he  who  docs  not  love  him  has  no  heart." 

Sonnenkamp  rose  and  drew  a  long  breath  ;  he  would  will- 
ingly have  said  that  he  who  could  call  such  a  woman  his 
mother  was  a  happy  man,  but  he  restrained  himself  He  stood 
before  a  flower-stand,  which  was  so  artistically  and  modestly 
arranged  and  so  skilfully  made  to  preserve  the  form  of  a  pyra- 
mid, that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  look  at  it.  He  turned  the  con- 
versation to  botany.  Erich  had  told  him  that  his  mother 
understood  the  science,  and  he  was  happy  to  find  in  her  a 
co-worker  in  his  profession,  for  he  regarded  botany  as  his  pro- 
fession. 

He  now  dexterously  and  with  real  sympathy  led  the  widow  to 
speak  of  the  past.  He  opened  the  subject  by  asking  her  if  she 
would  not  like  to  visit  the  Rhine  once  more. 

She  answered  that  this  would  certainly  give  her  pleasure,  and 
particularly  would  she  be  glad  to  see  again  an  old  friend  who 
■was  at  present  the  Superior  of  the  Island  Convent,  and  director 
of  the  school. 

"  Are  you  so  intimate  with  the  Lady  Superior  ?"  said  Sonnen- 
kamp, and  a  feeling  passed  through  him  which  he  could  not 
define ;  but  he  had  evidently  impressed  this  fact  on  his  mind 
for  future  use.  He  smiled  pleasantly  as  the  widow  laughingly  said 
that  life  was  a  very  strange  thing ;  there  sat  one  lady  in  her 
cage,  and  the  other  had  built  her  nest  in  a  Httlc  garden,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  visit  each  other.     The   older   one 
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grows,  the  more  enigmatical  do  the  arrangements  of  the  world 
appear. 

She  quietly  closed  her  eyes,  and  added  that  this  had  been 
her  lot  only  since  the  death  of  her  husband  ;  she  used  to  tell 
him  all  her  thoughts,  and  he  would  explain  and  harmonize  all 
that  seemed  to  her  so  confused  and  mysterious. 

A  feeling  nearly  akin  to  piety  was  awakened  in  Sonnenkamp's 
breast  while  she  spoke. 

Then  she  told  him  about  her  life  at  Court,  and  her  eyes 
glistened  as  she  spoke  of  the  Princess  Dowager. 

"  I  had  the  good  fortune  and  the  honor,"  said  she,  "  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  various  benevolent  institutions  of  which  her 
Highness  is  patron — not  only  with  her,  but  oftener  in  her  name 
and  by  her  authority.  It  was  a  far  more  important,  but  often 
a  sorrowful  and  yet  blessed  duty  to  visit  or  make  inquiries  in  re- 
gard to  those  unfortunates  who  addressed  to  the  Princess  heart- 
rending appeals  for  aid.  The  greater  part  of  her  letters  was 
g     n        n       on  and  an  Th    wa    a  d  tti  u     b 

al  o   as     sa  d      bl        d  and  g    fti  e 

Ah  p  ke    hu        nd    a  d  h       d  h  nd     p  n 

hhis  h  m  wdbh 

n-a  h  hdupdg  dby 

n  ff  b     g     d 

Sonn  nkp  abp        asf  nn         Indad 

"  Might  I  offer  you,  noble  lady,  a  recompense  for  what  you 
have  lost,  by  asking  you  to  live  near  us,  if  you  feel  so  disposed. 
I  am  no  prince,  but  probably  am  not  therefore  less  a  recipient  of 
letters  which  call  for  my  benevolence.  Our  good  Major  helps 
me  in  many  a  situation  where  inquiry  is  needed.  But,  honored 
Madam,  you  could  give  me  yet  more  aid,  for  even  if  one  can- 
not be  of  practical  service  in  every  case,  it  is  always  a  source  of 
comfort  to  the  poor  to  receive  at  least  a  friendly  answer,  and  your 
very  look  carries  with  it  the  blessing  of  a  mother." 

It  was  an  hour  in  which  Sonnenkamp  experienced  a  happi- 
ness of  which  he  had  not  thought  himself  capable,  and  his 
firm  determination  was  :  "  It  must  be  ;  at  this  point  I  can  be- 
gin a  life  for  which  I  have  long  wished,  and  which  will  redeem 
the  past." 

Sonnenkamp  had  preconceived  a  very  different  opinion  of 
Frau  Dournay  and  her  sister-in-law,  from  that  which  he  now 
entertained.  In  Erich's  rnolher,  he  saw  a  dignified,  refined,  and 
noble  woman ;  she  was  pale,  and  this  paleness  was  heightened 
by  her  black  cap  and  mourning-dress. 

But  the  aunt  seemed  to  him  yet  more  beautiful. 

Sonnenkamp  made  a  singular  grasping  motion  in  the  air,  as 
if  seizing  both  the  women,  for  in  spirit  he  had  transported  them 
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to  his  own  beautiful  apartments,  ii'here  he  saw  them  doing  the 
honors  of  his  home,  adorning  and  adorned  by  the  house ;  and 
he  thought  how,  on  reception  evenings,  whist-parties  would 
spring  into  existence  almost  of  their  own  accord. 

Sonnenkamp  could  hardly  keep  from  asking  the  ladies  at 
once  if  they  played  whist,  and  his  face  ^^«s  flushed  by  the 
consciousness  of  thinking  of  such  a  thing  and  his  endeavor  lo 
master  himself. 

During  the  conversation  Roland  had  left  the  room,  holding 
the  aunt's  hand ;  he  now  returned  with  Erich  and  the  Major, 
bringing  a  letter  which  bore  the  ministerial  seal. 

Roland  said : 

"Please,  let  me  read  it,  Aunt." 

They  were  all  astonished  at  the  boy's  appearance,  as,  raising 
the  letter,  he  explained; 

"  Aunt  told  me  that  here  is  the  decree  which  places  in  your 
charge  the  beautiful  antique  statues  of  bronze  and  marble. 
Erich,  I'm  neither  bronze  nor  marble,  and  when  you  go  there 
among  the  figures,  you'll  freeze,  and  I  shall  freeze  too,  always, 
if  you  leave  me.  Erich,  don't  go — for  your  sake  as  well  as 
mine.  Stay  with  me ;  I'll  stay  with  you.  I  beg  you,  Erich, 
don't  leave  me.  I'm  not  clay  and  marble — don't  forsake  me. 
Oh,  don't  leave  me,  Erich,  don't  leave  me !" 

All  shuddei-ed  at  the  sight,  andjis  the  boy  ended,  the  Major 

"  He's  no  longer  a  child  !  The  boy  spoke  as  if  a  holy  spirit 
had  descended  upon  him  I" 

Erich  went  to  Roland,  lifted  him  in  his  strong  arms,  and 
held  him  close,  and  said: 

'  "  Roland,  as  I  hold  you  and  you  hold  me,  so  cling  to  me  with 
all  the  strength  of  your  life  I  We'll  fulfil  our  destiny  together ; 
here's  my  hand  upon  it." 

The  letter  had  been  forgotten.  The  mother  begged  to  be  al- 
lowed to  open  it,  and  had  hardly  glanced  at  it,  when  she  cried 
out  joyfully : 

"  Thank  God,  Erich,  you  needn't  be  ungrateful !" 

The  letter  expressed  regret  Chat  the  situation  had  already  been 
given  to  a  young  man  of  noble  family,  who  had  rendered  him- 
self invaluable  by  diplomatic  services. 

Sonnenkamp  requested  that  the  letter  might  be  given  to  him, 
as  he  might  probably  find  use  for  it  as  a  document  against  those 
enemies  of  Erich  who  pretended  that  he  was  in  disgrace  at 
Court.  Then  he  wanted  the  mother  and  aunt  to  set  out  imme- 
diately with  him  for  Villa  Eden ;  but  Erich  decidedly  objected  to 
this.  He,  for  his  part,  had  promised  to  come,  but  his  mother 
and  aunt  would  not  be  ready  before  Autumn ;  he  wished  to  be 
alone  in  the  house  with  Roland  for  a  time. 
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No  one  vi'a.s  happier  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken  than  the 
Major.  He  was  obliged  to  depart  to-day,  but  when  the  ladies 
should  become  his  neighbors,  Traulein  Mdch  and  he  would  do 
all  in  their  power  to  render  thern  comfortable.  The  Major 
could  never  avoid  an  opportunity  of  speaking  of  FrHulein  Milch. 
Then  he  asked  to  be  excused  for  an  hour,  as  he  had  friends  here 
in  the  city  whom  he  wished  to  visit,  and  with  whom  he  was  not 
yet  personally  acquainted. 

When  the  Major  had  gone,  Sonnenkamp  said  with  »  benevo- 
Vnt  and  patronizing  air,  that  the  Major  had  certainlj-  gone  to 
visit  his  brother  Freemasons.  Erich  also  asked  to  be  excused. 
He  merely  wanted  to  bid  a  friend  good-bye. 

He  went  to  Professor  Einsiedel. 

The  Professor  was  always  ready  for  a  friendly  visit,  but  he  was 
also  always  vexed  when  his  visitor  forgot  at  what  hour  he  lec- 
tured, and  if  any  one  came  within  half  an  hour  of  this  time,  he 
was  apt  to  be  very  angry.  His  wrath  expressed  itsell  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

"But,  my  dear  friend,  how  can  you  forget,  when  you  certainly 
know  that  at  two  o'clock  I  lecture,  and  can  talk  with  nobody. 
No,  I  must  beg  you  to  be  very,  very,  very  careful  to  remember 
wben  I  lecture." 

Ihen  he  would  clasp  his  friend's  hands  with  great  warmth. 

As  Erich  said  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  for  him  to  remember 
this  hereafter,  Einsiedcl  asked  him  at  what  time  the  train  de- 
parted—he would  probably  meet  him  at  the  station ;  he  would 
not  promise  to  do  so,  for  if  he  promised,  it  would  disturb  him 
in  his  lecture.     Erich  left  the  house. 

The  Professor  accoinpanied  him  to  the  door  of  the  room,  took 
off  his  little  black  cap,  and  excused  himself  for  not  seeing  him 
down  the  stairs.  Then  he  returned  to  his  room,  muttering  to 
himself,  "  I  beg  you  to  be  very,  very — I  lecture  at  two  o'clock." 
Erich  knew  that  the  Professor  would  meet  him. 

The  towns-people  were  greatly  excited  when  they  saw  thie  six 
persons  going  together  to  the  station.  Sonnenkamp  escorted 
Frau  Doumay,  the  Major,  the  aunt ;  and  Erich  held  Roland  by 
the  hand.  They  were  obliged  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the 
train.  Suddenly,  Professor  Einsiedel  appeared.  This  was  a 
great  feat,  for  the  lean  little  man  had  interrupted  his  day's  ar- 
rangements. 

Erich  introduced  the  Major  and  Sonnenkamp  to  him.  Son- 
nenkamp did  not  know  what  to  say,  and  even  the  Major,  in 
spite  of  his  love  for  all  mankind,  could  find  no  point  of  contact 
with  this  delicate,  fragile  apparition  whom  Erich  presented  as 
his  master  and  teacher.  But  Roland,  on  the  contrary,  grasped 
the  soft,  childlike  hand  of  the  little  man,  and  said  : 

"Uo   you  know  how  you  seem  to  me?     You're  my  grand- 
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father,  for  Herr  Erich  is  to  be  my  teacher,  and  you're  his 
teacher;  so  you're  my  grand- teacher,  and  if  you'd  like  to  have  a 
dog  I'll  send,  you  one." 

The  Professor  quoted  in  Greek  a  few  words  from  Plato,  ex- 
pressing delight  in  a  beautiful  spirited  youth,  and  then  patted 
the  Ijoy's  shoulder,  thanked  him  for  presenting  him  with  a  dog, 
and  said  that  he  did  not  like  to  take  leave  amid  noise  and  bustle, 
and  would  therefore  say  farewell  before  the  train  arrived.  He 
now  appeared  to  regard  the  rest  as  already  gone,  and,  taking 
Erich  aside,  said  in  a  voice  filled  with  emotion  : 

"  You're  now  well  enough  provided  for,  and  must  get  mar- 
ried, for  the  Apostle  Paul  says:  'He  who  careth  for  the  things 
of  the  world  should  marry.' " 

Then  he  asked  him  to  write  him  a  further  account  of  Clod- 
wig's  investigations,  and  gave  him  his  hand.  Roland  also  shook 
hands  with  the  Professor. 

Erich  gazed  after  the  little  man,  who,  as  he  walked  away, 
seemed  to  him  like  a  wandering  temple  of  the  spirit  of  science ; 
and  the  good  man  rubbed  his  tiny  hand  on  his  coat,  for  Roland 
had  grasped  it  a  Uttle  hard. 

The  train  arrived.  The  parting  was  brief  Roland  kissed  his 
mother  and  aunt  again  and  again,  and  Sonnenkamp  kissed  the 
mother's  hand. 

As  they  were  parting,  the  mother  said  softly  to  Erich: 

"Thou  art  leaving  me;  1  am  at  peace,  for  1  know  that  thou 
wilt  not  forsake  thyself,  and  thus  thou  wilt  ever  be  near  me. 
Go  then ;  keep  thyself  in  thyself,  and  me  in  thee,  and  I  will  be 
at  rest  and  thou  also." 

When  they  were  seated  in  the  car,  the  Major  bent  toward 
Erich  and  whispered  softly  in  his  ear : 

"  I've  learned  something  about  your  father." 

"What?" 

"  It's  good  news  for  you  and  me  too.  Your  father,  who  has 
gone  to  his  eternal  home,  was  a  member  of  our  order.  You 
have  now  the  right  to  ask,  and  I  the  duty  to  give  you  support. 
My  only  request  is,  that  you  will  never  thank  me :  we  must  not 
thank  each  other." 

At  the  next  station  the  Major  took  Erich  aside,  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  made  any  agreement  In  regard  to  salary,  and  in- 
demnity in  case  he  should  be  dismissed,  as  well  as  a  pension 
after  the  conclusion  of  his  duties.  Erich  treated  this  matter 
very  lightly,  and  the  Major  gave  him  to  understand  that  he 
could  make  his  oivn  terms.  He  advised  Erich  to  strike  now, 
while  the  iron  was  hot ;  hut  as  Erich  did  not  seem  to  agree  with 
him,  he  desisted  and,  laughing  to  himself,  muttered : 

"  And  then  FrSulein  Milch  is  always  saying  that  I'm  not  a 
practical  man ;  but  here's  a  man  who's  studied  ever  so  much, 
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aiid  who  could  turn  and  twist  seven  times  before  I  could  get  on 
my  feet,  and  yet  he's  less  practical  than  I  am  !" 

The  Major  was  almost  jubilant  as  he  thought  how  unpracti- 
cal Erich  was ;  that  would  be  something  worth  telling  FrSulem 
Milch. 

During  the  journey,  the  diamond- ring  was  released  from 
pawn,  and  Erich  said  to  Roland : 

"Give  the  ring  to  your  father;  I  prefer  that  you  should  not 
wear  a  ring  hereafter." 

Roland  obeyed,  and  the  Major  murmured  to  himself; 

"He's  got  himi     He's  got  him  by  curb  and  snaffle." 

It  was  evening  when  they  passed  the  vine-clad  cottage.  Ro- 
land's face  beamed  with  pleasure  as  he  nodded  to  Erich  and 
pointed  to  the  house;  but  he  did  not  speak.  They  entered  the 
grounds  of  Villa  Eden;  a  flood  of  air  redolent  of  roses  blew 
upon  thern  as  they  rode  toward  the  house,  for  all  the  roses  in 
Sonnenkamp's  garden  had  bloomed. 

"  We've  got  it !"  said  the  Architect  to  the  Major,  as  the  latter 
alighted. 

"  You've  got  what  ?" 

"  We've  found  the  fountain  at  the  castle." 

"We've  got  something  too,"  cried   the  Major,  pointing   to 

From  that  day  on,  the  Major  would  often  commence  his 
-Stories  with  the  words  : 

"  About  the  time  1  went  with  Herr  Sonnenkamp  in  a  special- 
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jnquered,  with 

unbounded  bliss.  Swiftly  and  lightly  he  ran  through  the  house 
to  his  mother ;  but  she  was  so  affected  that  he  was  not  allowed  to 
see  her.  He  forgot  what  a  stranger  Miss  Perini  was  to  him, 
and  informed  her  with  joyful  eagerness,  that  Erich  was  in  the 
house,  and  would  stay  ;  she  should  please  tell  his  mother  so. 
"  And  you  do  not  inquire  for  the  Chevalier  at  all  ?" 
"  No,  he's  gone — 1  know  it :  he  wasn't  with  me,  even  while 
he  was  here.  Ah  I  forgive  me,  I  hardly  know  what  I'm  saying. 
Why  doesn't  the  whole  world  dance  with  joy  ?" 

But  Roland's  joy  received  its  first  rebuff,  when  Miss  Perini 
said  that  it  was  still  impossible  to  tell  what  irremediable  in- 
jury his  mother  might  retain  from  the  pain  which  Roland's 
flight  had  caused  her. 

-The  boy  stood  silent,  but  he  was  convinced  that  now  every- 
thing  would   come  right;   the  whole  world  must  be  well  and 

In  the  yard  he  met  Joseph,  and  informed  him  joyously,  that 
now  he  knew  Joseph's  native  city  too.  He  nodded  to  all  the 
servants,  he  smiled  at  the  horses,  the  trees,  the  dogs ;  all  should 
know  and  rejoice  at  the  tidings  :  "  Erich  is  here."  The  servants 
looked  at  him  with  astonishment ;  and  Bertram,  the  coachman, 
pulled  his  long  beard  with  both  hands  and  said  : 

"  The  young  master  has  got  a  man's  voice  in  these  last  two 
days." 

Joseph  added  with  a  smile: 

"Why  yes,  one  day  at  the  University  has  made  another 
man  of  him,  and  what  a  man  too !" 

Roland  had  indeed  changed  entirely.  He  returned  home  as 
from  a  voyage  across  the  ocean,  almost  as  from  another  world. 
He  could  not  yet  believe  it,  everything  seemed  changed, 
brighter :  he  had  been  alone  with  himself,  and  he  had  gained 
himself. 

Erich  had  decided  nothing  about  salary,  and  Sonnenkamp 
said  smilingly  to  tlie  Major  : 
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"  There's  always  a  hidden  smartness  in  these  exalted  idealists. 
Tliis  man  acts  hke  one  asked  to  dinner:  he  lets  the  master  or 
mistress  of  the  house  help  him  to  a  good  dish ;  and  is  sure  to 
get  more  of  it  than  if  lie  helped  himself." 

Erich  had  made  only  one  demand,  that  he  and  Roland  should 
occupy  together  the  remote  suite  of  rooms  in  the  tower,  which 
commanded  a  beautiful  prospect. 

This  was  granted,  and  Erich  felt  himself  wonderfully  free,  in 
these  large,  handsome  rooms,  with  the  view  of  the  river  and 
the  landscape. 

How  compressed  life  is,  in  the  little  low  room  of  the  Uni- 
versity town  I  but  how  widely  can  the  spirit  expand,  away  beyond 
these  narrow  limits  1  And  these  carpets,  this  well-ordered 
furniture,  how  soon  one  gets  accustomed  to  it  all,  and  it  is  for- 
gotten and  unnoticed,  just  like  the  prospect  of  the  wide  country 
beyond  1  Still,  Erich  felt  so  well  here,  so  contented,  so  exalted  ; 
as  though — he  could  not  help  laughing,  when  the  compirison 
passed  through  his  mind — as  though  he  lived  on  horseback. 
It  is  pleasant  enough  to  ply  your  staff  over  hitl  and  valley,  but 
to  be  on  a  horse,  and  »fesh  away  and  be  one  with  an  outside 
pow;er,  which  may  be  doubled,  tripled,  and  which  raises  you 
above  your  ordinary  level^that  fills  you  with  a  rare  joy. 

Roland  came  to  Erich,  and  the  latter  expressed  his  pleasure 
to  the  boy  about  the  beauty  and  tranquillity  which  would  mark 
their  life  here ;  but  Roland  begged : 

"  Give  me  sometliing  to  do ;  something  real  hard:  pray  think 
of  something." 

Erich  understood  very  well  the  emotion  under  which  the  boy 
was  laboring,  and  placing  him  by  his  side,  he  took  his  hand, 
and  explained  to  him  with  great  calmness,  that  life  but  very 
seldom  offers  us  the  chance  of  any  one  deed  to  which  we  could 
devote  the  whole  force  of  our  will,  but  that  they  should  work 
together  steadily  and  calmly,  and  thus  continually  make  each 
other  better  and  wiser.  The  boy  was  satisfied ;  he  looked  long 
at  Erich,  as  though  he  must  take  him  into  his  soul  through  his 
eyes,  so  that  he  should  be  his  own.  Then  he  softly  touched 
Erich's  shoulder,  as  if  to  get  new  assurance  that  he  was  really 

Now  they  settled  themselves  comfortably,  and  Roland  was 
happy  in  doing  all  sorts  of  little  offices  for  Erich,  Erich  had 
entered  into  the  new  relation  so  suddenly,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
reHection,  so  hastily  and  rashly,  that  he  had  scarcely  regained 
his  self-possession.  Moreover,  much  had  been  left  to  be  dis- 
cussed with  his  mother,  as  to  what  he  should  take  along,  what 
leave  with  her  ;  but  everything  was  postponed  for  future  ar- 
rangement by  letter. 

When   some  degree  of  order  had  been  attained,  Erich  con- 
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sented  to  go  up  to  the  platform  of  the  tower  with  Roland 
Here  they  sat  for  a  long  time  in  silence,  and  looked  all  about 
them.  Erich  could  not  refrain  from  telling  the  boy  how  fresh 
and  fair  life  appeared  to  him.  In  old  times  they  built  castles  on 
these  heights,  for  war  and  strife,  and  plunder  of  the  men  who 
might  pass  by :  but  we,  we  work  with  the  forces  of  Nature,  we 
tiy  to  acquire  wealth;  and  then  we  budd  our  dwellmg  on  a 
height  or  in  a  lovely  valley,  and  desire  nothmg  but  to  enjoy 
'  the  eternal  beauty,  which  robs  no  one  of  anything  The  great 
stream  becomes, a  thoroughfare,  along  iihich  extend  the  villas 
of  industrious  and  liberal  people.  Coming  generations  will 
have  to  acknowledge  that  in  our  day  men  commenced  to  wor- 
ship Nature  as  never  before  in  the  histor>  of  mankind  ours 
was  a  new  religion,  even  if  it  have  no  form,  nor  should  ever 
acquire  one. 

"  Speak  on,  speak  on  forever !"  said  RoUnd,  nestling 
against  Erich.  He  could  not  say  that  he  onl>  desired  to  listen 
to  his  voice:  he  closed  his  eyes  and  repeated  again,  "Speak  on." 

Erich  understood  the  appeal,  and  he  related  how,  when 
standing  on  the  Rigi  for  the  first  time,  watching  the  setting 
sun,  he  tried  to  imagine  some  act,  some  arrangement,  some- 
thing which  could  serve  as  the  expression  of  the  Nature-wor- 
ship of  all  the  persons  there  assembled.  But  he  had  learned 
that  this  was  not  possible,  nor  even  necessary  ;  that  Nature  and 
the  love  of  Nature  gave  to  each  one  his  own  happiness  and 
peace  independent  of  association  with  men.  Then  speak- 
ing enthusiastically  of  the  good  fortune  of  being  able  to  take  in 
the  world  and  the  whole  beauty  thereof,  from  a  tower  built  by 
one's  self  to  one's  own  house,  he  explained  how  wealth,  both  in  its 
acquisition  and  in  its  possession,  could  form  a  great  moral  power. 
Wealth,  he  declared,  is  but  a  result  of  liberty,  of  the  unrestrained 
exercise  of  strength,  and  it  must  lead  back  to  liberty. 

Roland  was  happy.  He  did  not  yet  comprehend  all  this,  but 
he  felt  that,  for  the  first  time,  Wealth  was  represented  to  him 
neither  as  something  objectionable,  nor  yet  as  a  source  of  pride. 

Till  now,  all  his  teachers  had  sought  to  instil  into  his  mind 
either  the  one  view  or  the  other. 

Joseph  came  up  to  the  tower,  and  asked  whether  Erich  and 
Roland  wished  to  dine  alone  in  their  rooms.    Both  said,  "  Yes." 

The  two  sat  together  happy,  and  Roland  exclaimed  re- 
peatedly : 

"  We,  too,  are  living  on  an  island ;  and  when  1  shall  live  in 
the  castle  you  must  be  with  me  too.  Do  you  know  what  else 
I  wish  for  ?" 

"  Ah  !  you  have  still  another  wish  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  IVIanna  ought  to  be  with  us.  Don't  you  believe  that 
she's  thinking  of  us  now  too  ?" 
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"  Most  certainly  not  of  me." 

"  Oh  yes ;  I've  written  to  her  about  you,  and  this  evening  I 
shall  write  to  her  again  and  tell  her  everything." 

Erich  was  embarrassed  for  a  moment,  and  he  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  do.  Should  he  prevent  the  boy  from  writing  to  his 
sister  about  him?  There  was  no  reason  for  it,  and  he  would 
not  disturb  Roland's  ingenuousness. 

CHAPTER    ir. 
THE  VOICE  OF   A  SPIRIT  IN  THE  NIGHT. 

ROLAND  sat  in  his  room  writing,  and  occasionally  he  spoke 
aloud  the  words  that  he  wrote.  Erich  sat  by,  and  stared 
into  the  lamp.  But  of  what  avail  was  all  meditation  now  ?  He 
stood  long  before  the  hooks  he  had  unpacked ;  there  were  but 
few  of  them.  During  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  before  enter- 
ing the  carriage,  he  had  gone  again  into  his  father's  study,  and 
put  away  his  father's  papers  ;  and  as  he  glanced  over  the  library 
he  took  out  a  book,  it  was  the  first  volume  of  Sparks's  fine  edi- 
tion of  Benjamin  Franklin's  works.  This  volume  contained  thi; 
autobiography  and  its  continuation.  Some  extra  leaves  had 
been  fastened  into  it,  and  bore  his  father's  handwriting. 

And  now,  during  the  first  night  of  his  new  vocation,  he  read 
these  words  written  by  his  father.     They  were  as  follows ; 

"  So  !  Here  is  a  true  man,  the  genius  of  sound  sense  and  firm 
will.  The  air  always  contains  electricity  |  but  the  electricity 
docs  not  always  collect  and  form  the  lightning  which  ciears 
the  atmosphere.  This  Is  genius.  Genius  is  nothing  but  the 
collected  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  mind." 


"By profession,  neither  philosopher,  poet,  statesman,  artisan, 
nor  a  student,  and  still  all  of  these  at  once ;  a  mother's  darling 
— the  darling  of  Mother  Nature  and  Nurse  Experience ;  a  lost 
child,  who,  without  scientific  guidance,  finds  all  the  healing  herbs 
in  the  wild  forest  by  himself." 

"  If  I  had  to  educate  a  youth,  not  for  any  definite  calhng,  bu^ 
only  for  true  manhood  and  good  citizenship,  1  should  lay  my 
hands  on  his  hc.id,  and  say  :   My  son,  grow  to  be  like  Benjamin 
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Franklin,  no,  not  like  him,  but  develop  yourself,  as  Benjamin 
Franklin  developed  himself." 

Erich  rested  his  chin  on  his  hand,  and  peered  into  the  dark 
night.  How  is  this  ?  do  miracles  occur  in  our  life  ?  He  looked 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  as  though  he  expected  to  hear  his 
father's  voice,  not  in  the  written  page,  hut  speaking:  "  My  son, 
grow  to  be  like  Benjamin  Franklin  !"  Erich  forced  himself  lo 
continue,  and  he  read : 

"It  is  well,  if  we  form  ourselves  after  the  first  people  of  the 
ncienl  world ;  that  was  the  time  of  elementary  creative  being. 
The  figures  in  the  Bible  and  Homer  are  not  the  creations  of  one 
single  highly  gifted  mind ;  they  are  the  creations  of  the  primeval 
united  spirit  of  a  whole  people,  extending  far  beyond  the  span 
of  one  man's  life.  Understand  me  well.  I  declare  that  I  know 
no  other  man  in  modern  history,  after  whose  life  and  thought 
■  a  man  of  our  days  should  be  modelled,  but  Benjamin  Franklin. 

"  Why  not  after  Washington-— a  man  so  great  and  pure  ? 

"  Washington  was  both  statesmin  and  soldier   but  he  did  nht 
construct  his  un    e    e       h  n  h  n   elf  he  d  d  no    de        p 
of  his  though       H  s    nfluen  e    a     n     o  em  ti     and  gu     n 
others,    Frank  n      ony  g  n      ad      udng 

When  the  tine  shal  e   and  one      h  n  n  en 

spetk  of  war,  is         o  d  y    p  ak  of    ann  bal   m      hen   h  n 
industrious,  fa   h  o  k    ha       on      u  e    he  h     orj   of  n    n 

kind,  thea  Frank  n  h        e  gn 

"  I  should  no      ke    o  fa  1    n  o  he  s     non    n     one     e     h 
relic  of  pries     a      awase      esnu      hen     e  app  o     h 
eternal  Kancti  Bu    o  n    hou  d  b      n  d  ff 

from  theirs  who  profess  to  speak  in   the   njmc  of  a  spirit  which 
isnotthi^irown. 

"  To  Moses,  Christ,  Mohammed,  God  appeared  in  the  solitude 
of  the  wilderness,  to  Spinoza  in  the  solitude  of  his  study,  to 
Franklin  in  the  solitude  of  the  ocean."  (This  last  sentence  had 
been  crossed  out,  and  then  restored.)  "  Franklin  is  the  man  of 
sober  intellect,  who  knows  nothing  of  sentimentalism." 

"  The  world  would  not  he  remarkable  for  beauty,  if  all  man- 
kind were  like  Franklin  ;  his  being  was  entirely  devoid  of  ro- 
mantic flavor,"  ("  to  be  expressed  differently,"  was  the  remark 
set  in  the  margin  opposite  this  last  sentence,)  "but  the  world 
would  know  uprightness,  truthfulness,  industry,  and  charity. 
Now  they  speak  of  love,  and  revel  in  their  fine  feelings,  but 
you  cannot  speak  of  love,  until  you  have  verified  these  other 
four."     (This  last  phrase  was  underscored  in  red  ink.) 

"  Franklin  has  something  of  Socrates  in  him,  with  a  spice  of 
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humor  which  is  remarkably  happy.     Franklin  gives  us  many  a 
hearty  laugh."  __^^ 

"Franklin's  whole  being  is  good  prose,  sensible,  tangible,  clear." 

"  It  is  not  our  function  in  this  world  to  educate  geniuses.  Every 
genius  educates  himself,  and  can  have  no  other  instructor.  For 
this  world,  we  must  educate  thorough,  effective  citizens.  What- 
ever else  you  make,  whether  shoe-nails  or  marble  statues,  is  not 
my  affair  but  yours."  


soul  of  mankind  will  never  be  revealed  to  us.  There  is  no  safer 
armor  against  temptation,  than  the  belief  in  the  good  which 
others  do,  and  which  we  ourselves  ought  to  do;  and  this  faith 
plays  within  us  a  march  with  which  we  can  keep  step,  freely 
and  cheerfully,  through  the  battle  of  life. " 

"The  most  honorable  and  distinctive  feature  in  Franklin's 
life  is  just  this  : — That  he  was  the  first  self-made  man."  (The 
words  "self-made  man"  were  written  in  English.)  "  He  was 
self-taught,  he  discovered  for  himself  the  treasures  of  knowledge 
and  the  forces  of  nature,  he  is  the  representative  of  those  who, 
transplanted  from  Europe  to  America,  expand  and  flourish  anew, 
after  the  danger  of  withering  and  perishing  is  safely  passed." 

"Were  we  to  intend,  like  the  ancients,  to  form  a  mythi- 
cal figure  representative  of  that  other  world  which'  is  called 
America,  which  took  its  material,  I  mean  its  historical  ideas 
from  Europe,  and  yet  created  a  hfe  independent  and  individual — 
were  we  to  wish  a  human  form  to  represent  this  conception — 
there  stands  Benjamin  Franklin.  He  was  full  of  knowledge, 
though  he  had  no  teacher ;  fuU  of  religion,  though  he  had  no 
church,  and  full  of  love  of  men,  though  no  eye  was  keener  thaa 
his  to  detect  the  evil  in  them.  He  knew  how  to  control  the 
lightning,  not  only  in  the  clouds,  but  in  the  stormy  passions  of 
the  human  soul.  He  had  mastered  that  wisdom  which  shields  us 
from  inner  discord  and  fits  us  for  self-control." 

' '  The  reason  why  I  would  take  him  for  a  guide  and  an  example 
in  the  training  of  a  man  is  this  :  he  represents  simple,  sound, 
common-sense,  finnandsure,  not  the  intellect  which  dazzles  by  its 
brilliancy,  but  that  homely  intellect  which  builds  up  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people,  which  is  calmly  scientific  and  moral,  and 
which  improves  always." 
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"  Luther  was  the  conqueror  of  the  middle  ages ;  FrankUn  is 
the  first  modern,  self-made  man.  The  man  of  our  day  is  no 
longer  a  martyr  :  Luther  was  none,  Franklin  much  less.  No 
more  martyrdom."  

"Franklin  introduced  no  new  principles  into  the  world,  but 
he  developed- fully  whatever  an  honest  man  can  find  within  him- 
self. There  was  about  Franklin,  neither  for  himself  nor  for 
others,  anything  strange,  exciting,  intoxicating,  mysterious, 
brightiy  luminous,  dazzling ;  he  was  as  the  water  of  life,  the  water 
which  is  essential  to  all  creation."  A  note  in  the  margin  read ; 
"  Here  deep  waters  lie  hidden ;  they  must  be  bored  for  and 
collected  in  wells.  The  man  of  the  past  eighteenth  century  had 
no  conception  of  popular  life,  and  could  not  have  it,  it  was  all 
simply  a  striving  and  fermenting  of  independent  thought,  onward 
to  the  climax  at  the  close  of  the  century — to  the  revolution." 

"  VVhoever  wants  to  create,  stands  in  opposition  to  that  which 
is,  or  at  least,  stands  independent  of  it." 

"  Franklin  is  the  son  of  this  century ;  he  acknowledges  only 
the  powers  innate  in  men,  not  those  conventionally  inherited. 
(This  must  be  developed.")  

In  pale  ink,  apparently  of  later  date,  were  the  words;  "It  is 
not  a  mere  chance  that  this  first  free  man — free  not  only  in 
thought,  for  many  philosophers  have  been  thus  free — hut  also 
free  in  action,  was  a  printer.  In  a  world  of  hooks  there  is  no 
room  for  'heroism  ;'  (for  I  believe  that  the  conditions  which 
produce  'heroism'  are  past);  but  in  them  lies  the  manhood  of 
the  later  time."  

"  While  we  work  through  books,  there  can  never  again  be  a 
great  persona!  redeemer. "  Here  between  two  brackets  were  two 
interrogation  and  two  exclamation  points,  and  across  the  last . 
remark,  the  words,  "  To  be  expressed  more  accurately,"  were 

Then  in  conclusion,  in  Roman  letters  and  in  blue  ink:  "Ab- 
stract rules  form  no  being,  no  man,  and  produce  no  work  of  art. 
Living  man,  and  every  organic  work  of  art  contain  all  laws,  as 
language  contains  all  grammar;   and  this  is  good  and  beautiful." 

"  Whoever  knows  the  true  men  who  lived  before  him,  in  such 
a  way  that  they  revive  in  him,  enters  into  their  ranks;  he  enters 
the  hallowed  ground  of  existence,  which  has  been  consecrated 
by  the  predecessors  who  have  trodden  it." 
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And  again,  much  later,  with  a  trembhng  hand,  running  across 
the  whole,  was  written: 

"  Whoever  takes  an  active  part  in  the  pohtical  and  social  or- 
ganization of  his  day,  either  through  holding  an  office  or  mak- 
ing laws,  and  whoever  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  science  of  his 
day,  must,  in  the  process  of  reconstruction  which  comes  after 
him,  become  antiquated ;  consequently  he  is  no  prototype  for  the 
future.  Such  is  he  only  who  conceives  the  eternal  laws  of  the 
human  mind,  which  are  the  same  from  the  beginning  to  all 
eternity,  who  analyzes  them  and  masters  them;  therefore 
FrankUn  is  not  a  pattern,  but  rather  a  method," 

And  last  came  these  words,  which  were  doubly  underscored : 
"  My  last  proposition  is — Organic  Life,  Abstract  Laws.     You 
can  make  brandy  of  grain,  hut  you  can  never  make  grain  of  bran- 
dy.   Whoever  understands  this,  knows  all  that  I  would  say." 

This  was  what  Erich  read,  and  now  he  leaned  back  and  tried  to 
enter  into  his  father's  spirit  and  into  the  thoughts  which  he  often 
but  half  expressed.  He  felt  as  if  on  a  mountain  height,  wander- 
ing through  a  mist,  and  yet  he  saw  the  path  and  the  goal  clearly 
before  him. 

He  placed  his  hand  on  the  written  leaves,  and  a  happy  smile 
passed  over  hisfece;  then  he  rose  and  almost  laughed  aloud, 
as  Che  words  which  the  Architect  exclaimed  at  his  arrival,  oc- 
curred to  him — "  We've  got  him  now !" 

"  Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  "I've  got  it  now.  I  have  the  fount  which 
shall  yield  its  pure,  life-giving  waters  to  Roland  and  to  me." 

He  could  not  sleep ;  he  opened  the  window  and  looked  long 
out  into  the  night.  The  air  was  full  of  the  odor  of  roses,  the 
sky  full  of  the  brightness  of  stars  ;  here  and  there  a  nightin- 
gale sang,  and  then  was  still ;  and  In  the  distance,  where  a  por- 
tion of  the  Rhine  had  been  dyked  off  near  the  bank,  the  frogs 
croaked  in  noisy  confusion. 

Now  Erich  heard  a  man's  voice  on  the  balcony  below.  It 
was  Prancken,  who  said : 

"We're  making  too  much  ado  about  nothing.  The  best 
way  would  be,  to  put  such  a  tutor  in  livery." 

"  You're  very  merry  to-night,"  replied  Sonnenkamp. 

"Quite  the  reverse;  very  serious.  The  sacred  order  of 
things,  without  which  neither  society  nor  the  state  can  exist, 
has  a  firm  support  in  the  preservation  of  rank.  Let  every  one 
show  his  station.     Servitude — " 

Erich  closed  the  window  softly ;  it  was  beneath  him  to  listen. 
Without,  the  nightingale  sang  in  the  bushes,  the  frogs  croaked 
in  the  marsh. 

"  Everyone  sings  his  own  song,"  thought  Erich,  as  he  thought 
of  his  father's  message,  and  of  the  young  Baron's  remark. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

OLD  FRIENDS  WITH  KEW  FACES. 

THE  first  thing  in  the  morning  Roland  wanted  to  go  out 
riding,  but  Erich,  whose  principle  it  was,  that  the  only  way 
of  consecrating  a  day  was  to  take  something  good  into  the  soul, 
made  Roland  read  to  him  the  opening  chapters  of  the  life  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  This  was  the  consecration  of  their  new 
activity,  and  when  they  were  called  to  breakfast,  they  both  felt 
a  new  life  within  themselves.  They  could  boast  of  an  edifica- 
tion equal  to  Miss  Perini's  who  came  from  mass  with  Heir  von 
Prancken. 

Erich  had  not  been  mistaken,  Prancken  was  here.  He  sa- 
luted Erich  with  a  certain  respectful  elegance,  but  he  likewise 
fulfilled  the  demands  of  truthfulness,  by  openly  acknowledging, 
as  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  conceal,  that  he  had  at  times  be- 
lieved that  it  would  be  better  if  Erich  should  not  take  this  position. 
He  added  with  m.uch  firmness  and  with  a  tone  of  satisfaction, 
that  there  are  mysterious  processes  of  the  soul,  which  we  must 
accept  humbly;  and  Roland's  spontaneous  action  was  a  sign  of 
destiny,  which  imposed  on  Erich,  as  well  as  on  all  of  them,  tlie 
duty  of  submission. 

Erich  gazed  at  Prancken  with  astonishment.  He  had  been 
mistaken  in  this  man  ;  Prancken  could  assign  reasons  for  his 
actions — a  thing  of  which  he  had  never  supposed  him  capable. 

Breakfast  went  off  merrily,  for  the  Major  furnished  topics  for 
rsation,  even  more  by  his  absence  than  by  his  pres- 
He  had  of  course  related  to  Prancken  the  terrors  of  that 
in  the  special-train,  and  Prancken  repeated  the  tale  in  a 
er  which  caused  much  amusement  to  his  listeneis  ;  he 
imitated  the  Major's  peculiarities  of  speech  with  his  heavy  pro- 
nunciation, and  Fraulein  Milch  he  never  mentioned  otherwise 
than  as  Miss  Milch  with  the  black  eyes  and  the  white  cap. 

After  breakfast,  Erich  requested  Herr  Sonnenkamp  to  excuse 
him  and  Roland  in  future  from  appearing  at  this  general  meal, 
so  that  they  might  be  left  to  themselves  till  dinner. 

Sonnenlcamp  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  and  Erich  explained 
that  he  demanded  this  on  the  first  day,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  any  custom.  It  was  very  necessary  to  keep  Ro- 
land attentive,  and  his  mind  free  from  distraction ;  and  this  could 
only  be  attained  by  having  at  least  half  the  day  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  morning.  Sonnenkamp  agreed  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders. 

At  breakfast,  it  had  been  casually  mentioned,  that  Bella  and 
Clodwig  were  expected  to  dinner  the  same  day. 

Cl.„.. 
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Erich  comprehended  at  once,  that  the  principal  difficuhv  of 
hLs  position  lay  in  his  preventing  diversions  from  becoming  m- 
terruptions.  He  drew  a  boundary  hne,  invisible,  yet  impassible, 
between  himself  and  all  the  other  inmates  of  the  house ,  but 
especially  against  Sonnenkamp.  This  was  particuUilj  difficult, 
as  Erich  was  not  reticent,  and  always  willing  to  discuss  a  thing. 
But  where  was  this  boundary  line  ?  There  was  something 
about  him  which  told  every  one  not  to  ask  him  for  more  than 
he  communicated  of  his  own  accord.  He  worked  with  Roland, 
and  informed  himself  carefully  where  the  boy  had  thorough 
knowledge,  where  it  was  imperfect,  and  where  entirely  wanting. 

A  carriage  rolled  into  the  courtyard. 

Roland  glanced  up  at  Erich.  But  the  latter  seemed  not  to 
have  heard  the  sound  of  the  wheels. 

"  Your  friends  have  come,"  said  Roland.  He  did  not  hke 
to  say  that  he  himself  was  eager  to  greet  Clodwig  and  Bella, 
and  hear  their  praise  under  the  guise  of  blame  for  his  having 
done  the  bold  deed. 

But  Erich  insisted  that  they  had  no  friends  just  now  except 
duty  ;  nothing  and  nobody  ought  to  exist  for  them  till  they  had 
done  their  work. 

Roland  clenched  his  hands  under  the  table,  to  force  himself 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  a  mathematical  problem,  he  said  ; 

"  1  beg  pardon,  but  they've  chained  up  Grip^I  can  tell  it  by 
his  bark.     It's  wrong,  it  spoils  him." 

"  Never  mind  Grip  or  any  thing  else;  everything  must  wait," 
persisted  Erich. 

Roland  threw  himself  back  like  a  horse  which  feels  the  bridle 
and  the  thighs  of  his  rider.  But  soon  Erich  went  down  to  the 
yard  with  him.  Roland  had  heard  aright — Grip  was  chained. 
He  released  him,  and  the  boy  and  the  dog  both  seemed  freed 
from  chains  as  they  frolicked  together. 

Bella  was  with  Frau  Ceres. 

A  servant  informed  Erich  that  Clodwig  was  expecting  him. 
Clodwig  advanced  toward  him  with  much  heartiness,  greeted 
him  as  "  neighbor,"  and  expressed  much  pleasure  at  the  energy 
jvhieh  the  boy  had  displayed.  "If  we  still  lived  the  life  of  the 
ancients,"  he  added,  "this  deed  would  have  given  the  boy  a  new 

There  was  noble-mindedness  as  well  as  good-breeding  in 
Clodwig's  manner  of  speaking  of  Roland. 

When  they  were  assembled  for  dinner,  Erich  heard  Bella  jok- 
ing with  Roland ;  the  boy's  face  beamed  with  joy,  for  Bella  was 
telling  him  of  Roland  the  hero. 

Bella's  reception  of  Erich  was  ver)'  friendly,  but  reserved ; 
she  called  him  "neighbor"  repeatedly,  and   was  very  much  at 
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her  ease.  Perhaps  she  now  looked  back  upon  it  as  a  foolish 
whim  and  piece  of  timidity,  that  she  had  done  her  part  in  trying 
to  keep  Erich  away  from  the  neighborhood.  Had  this  man 
indeed  made  an  extraordinary  impression  on  her  ?  It  seemed 
to  her  a  dream,  a  mistake. 

Erich  had  looked  forward  to  this  first  meeting  with  some 
dread,  now  he  blamed  himself  for  his  vanity. 

"  Shall  you  have  your  father's  library  brought  here?"  asked 
Clod  wig. 

Erich  answered  affirmativeiy,  and  Bella  looked  at  him  fixedly. 
Now  he  knew  why  Bella  treated  him  with  so  much  ease  and 
freedom — he  had  received  money  from  her  husband  ;  this  had  at 
once  changed  his  relation  to  them. 

At  table  he  also  saw  Frau  Ceres  for  the  first  time,  and  when 
he  approached  her,  she  said  in  a  very  low  voice,  "I  thank 
you  ;"  nothing  more.     The  words  were  very  significant. 

At  table  the  company  was  in  good  spirits.  They  said  the 
trip  would  do  Frau  Ceres  much  good — the  journey  to  the  baths. 
It  would  be  a  good  experiment.  They  discussed  one  day  and 
another,  as  feasible  for  beginning  the  trip. 

Erich  did  not  know  what  all  this  signified.  Roland  saw  his 
questioning  look,  and  whispered  to  him: 

"  We're  ail  going  together  to  get  Manna  to  go  with  us  to  the 
baths.     Then  we'll  have  a  good  jolly  time !" 

Again  it  struck  Erich  that  the  principal  objection  to  so  luxuri-  ■ 
ous  but  aimless  a  life  was,  that  the  whole  family,  and  the  boy 
perhaps  most  of  all,  lived  either  on  the  remembrance  of  some 
diversion,  or  in  the  hope  of  one.  He  thought  he  would  wait 
quietly  till  his  views  were  asked,  and  then  make  his  decision 
tell 

After  dinner,  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  by  chance,  Bella  walked 
with  Erich.  She  told  him,  first,  how  happy  Clodwig  was  that 
Erich  was  going  to  remain  in  the  neighborhood  after  all ;  then 
suddenly  standing  still,  she  said  with  a  searching  glance : 

"  You  will  meet  Miss  Sonnenkamp  again  within  a  few  days." 

,  "  Ves  ;  aren't  you  going  with  us?" 

"No  one  has  decided  anything  about  it  as  yeL" 

Bella  smiled. 

"But  you  will  surely  like  to  meet  Miss  Manna  again?" 

"  I  didn't  know  it  was  she,  when  I  met  her." 

Bella  smiled  again  and  said : 

"I've  seen  enough  of  the  world  to  have  no  prejudices. 
The  daughter  of  the  house,  and  my  brother  Otto — But  you 
know  what  1  mean." 

"  No,  Madam,  you  give  mc  credit  for  too  much  knowledge." 

"I  ought  to   feel  offended  to  see  you  reserved  toward  me, 
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wliile  you  have  such  friendly  intercourse  with  all  the  depend- 
anls  of  the  house.  The  Major's  servant  is  said  to  boast  of 
your  being  her  favorite,  and  you  pretend  not  to  know  of  the 
secret  engagement  ?" 

"  Not  till  the  present  moment.  I  congratulate  you,  and  feel 
myself  honored  that  you,  Madam,  initiate  mc  with  so  much 
confidence  into  your  family  affairs." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Bella  suddenly,  "  do  you  know  that  I 
e.v:pcct  much  enjoyment  from  you  ?" 

"From  me  ?   what  can  !  do?" 

"Oh!  I  don't  mean  that:  let's  speak  openly.  I've  thought 
much  about  you  ;  you're  of  an  impulsive  nature,  but  are  still  a 
riddle  for  me,  and  I  hope  I'm  one  for  you  too." 

"  I've  not  yet  permitted  myself — " 

"  I  permit  that  you  permit  yourself  Well  then,  Captain  or 
Doctor  or  Herr  Dournay,  or  neighbor,  which  is  perhaps  best  of 
all,  let's  enter  into  an  agreement.  I  shall  trv  to  comprehend 
the  contradictions  a  d  pecui  ant  es  of  vou  be  g  and  watch 
you  as  much  as  poss  ble  b  1 1  shall  lUo  jou  to  do  the  same 
in  regard  to  me.     Don  t  )  ou  find  the  prospect  attract  ve  ?" 

"  Attractive  and  d  n   crous 

Bella  drew  her    If     p     o   her   ful     h    ght    ■m\   Erich   con- 

"  Dangerous  for  ne  fo  you  Lno  1  t  f  enl  Hamlet 
says :  '  Use  every  man  after  h  s  deser  and  ho  si  ukl  'scape 
whipping?'" 

"I'm  glad  to  find  tl  at  jourc  not  j;  te  b  then  you 
should  not  he  mode  t  e  ther 

"I  mean  that  t  n  gh  be  dange  o  for  me,  not  for  you. 
Madam. " 

"  I'm  too  proud  either  to  owe  politeness  or  squander  It.  I'm 
glad  to  see  that  you're  too  proud  also.  And  now  tell  me  how 
you  saw  Manna,  and  how  she  impressed  you." 

Erich  described  the  chance  meeting,  and  how  he  had  not 
known  the  name  of  her  he  had  met  until  he  heard  it  from  the 
Justice's  daughter. 

"Take  care,  take  care,  Lina,"s^d  Bella,  and  her  fingers  moved 
very  fast,  as  if  she  were  playing  the  piano  in  the  air.  It  was  an 
agreeable  discovery  to  behold  this  play  of  feeling,  for  Lina  had 
a  decided  inclination  for  Otto.  But  the  naive  innocent  knew 
also  that  Otto  turned  to  Manna  ;  so  it  was  not  a  bad  speculation 
to  procure  Manna  such  a  handsome  suitor. 

While  Bella  was  walking  with  Erich,  Prancken  had  very  af- 
fectionately taken  hold  of  Roland's  hand  and  gone  with  him  to 
inspect  the  stables  and  the  young  dogs  :  then  he  led  him  to 
the  less-frequented  part  of  the  park,  which  extended  along 
the  road.     The  conversation  seemed  to  turn  spontaneously  on 
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Eiich,  and  Roland  did  not  tire  of  relating  how  all-wise  and  all- 
good  he  was.  In  a  severe  manner,  Prancken  blamed  Roland 
for  applying  such  words  to  a  man  ;  and  he  impressed  on  him, 
strongly,  that  although  he  could  learn  from  this  worldly  man 
much  that  was  of  use  in  Che  world,  there  was  a  supreme  interest, 
with  which  he  must  not  trust  him,  and  in  which  he  must  in  no 
wise  obey  him. 

And  now  he  spoke  of  Manna.  There  was  an  expression  of 
reverence  in  his  words  as  well  as  in  his  tone.  He  drew  the  book, 
which  he  always  carried  on  his  heart,  from  his  pocket,  and 
shoived  Roland  precisely  what  Manna  would  read  to-day ;  and 
though  by  his  flight  Roland  had  missed  several  days'  readings, 
he  could  neverlh'eless  now  catch  up  with  her  al  his  leisure.  But 
above  all,  Herr  Doumay  must  know  nothing  of  it,  for  Roland 
must  let  no  unbeliever  come  in  between  himself  and  his  God. 

Prancken  sat  down  with  Roland  under  a  nut-tree  by  the 
roadside,  and  read  him  some  impressive  passages.  The  boy 
regarded  him  with  astonishment.  The  Wine- cavalier  rode  pa^^t ; 
he  greeted  Prancken  boisterously;  the  latter  answered  witli  a 
motion  of  the  hand,  but  immediately  resumed  reading. 

It  seemed  a  Release  to  Roland  when  he  saw  Bella  and  Erith 
approaching,  laughing  and  talking  merrily.  He  called  to  them, 
and  soon  he  walked  with  Erich,  leaving  Bella  next  to  her  brother, 
who  t\visted  his  moustache  and  admired  his  fine  boots  for  a 
long  time.  When  Roland  and  Erich  had  left  them,  Prancken 
drew  himself  up  and  commenced  to  reprove  Bella  severely  for 
trifling  and  jesting  with  a  young  man. 

Bella  stood  still :  she  seemed  undecided  whether  to  laugh  at 
her  brother,  or  to  retort  upon  him  sharply ;  she  decided  for  tlic 
former,  and  ridiculed  the  new  convert. 

"Ah!"  she  exclaimed;  "it  seems  you're  somewhat  afraid  that 
this  Herr  Dournay  might  find  favor  with  the  sainted  Manna,  and 
think  me  capable  of  the  same  weakness.  Well,  you've  hit  it. 
The  man  Kas  about  him  something  fascinating  for  us  women, 
whether  we  hve  under  the  restraint  of  the  marriage  tie  or  of  the 

Prancken  did  not  enter  into  her  mood ;  he  repeated,  that  all 
trifling,  all  jesting,  are  borderers  upon  sin  itself,  and  that  by 
jesting,  especially,  the  border  lines  are  imperceptibly  chauijed. 
He  grew  so  earnest  that  he  drew  the  book  from  his  breast- 
pocket and  read  Bella  an  appropriate  passage. 

Bella  opened  her  eyes  wide,  to  see  Otto  with  such  a  pious 
book ;  but  she  explained  to  him  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
proven  virtue,  that  she  was  simply  playing  with  the  young  man, 
who  had  a  self-confidence  which  was  perfectly  exasperating. 
Besides,  Otto  might  be  well  satisfied  if  the  semblance  of  a  con- 
nection between  Erich  and  herself  should  arise  ;  why,  she  would 
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even  make  this  sacrifice  for  him,  her  virtue  was  safe  from  all 
misinterpretation  ;  she  would  assume  appearances,  in  order  to 
free  Otto  from  a  dangerous  rival. 

But  now,  seriously,  she  concluded;  "Must  good  people 
deny  themselves  all  bright  enlivening  intercourse,  because 
wicked  people  hide  all  improper  things  under  its  guise  ?  l~hat 
would  be  a  strange  order  of  things,  that  would  be  a  subjection 
of  the  good  to  the  bad." 

Bella  did  not  know,  or  did  not  care  to  know,  that  in  sayin'j 
this  she  was  decking  herself  with  one  of  her  husband's  maxims. 

Prancken  looked  at  her  in  amasement.  Was  he  indeed  mis- 
guided by  his  new  zeal,  or  was  all  this  only  disguise,  woven  of 
arrant  hypocrisy?  He  was  embarrassed;  he  did  not  know  what 
to  say  in  reply  to  her  frolicking,  laughing  tone,  and  her  smooth 
and  ready  evasions. 

CHAPTER  IV. 


IT  was  a  difficult  task  for  Erich  to  keep  the  attention  of  his 
pupil  centred  on  his  studies,  for  he  thought  of  nojhing  but 
the  journey. 

The  day  of  the  trip  to  the  convent  had  come ;  and  it  was 
bright  and  sunny. 

Erich  begged  to  be  allowed  to  remain  at  home.  Sonnenkamp 
agreed  at  once,  with  the  kind  remark  that  it  would  be  pleasant 
for  Erich  too  to  have  a  few  quiet  days  to  himself.  Erich  was 
very  much  pleased  with  this  considerateness,  and  returned  it,  in 
expressing  his  desire  not  to  place  himself  between  Roland  and 
his  family. 

Prancken  drove  up  with  his  sister  ;  and  Bella  told  Erich  that 
Clodwig  invited  him  to  keep  him  company  during  these  few 
days.  Erich  remarked  only  now,  that  he  had  not  been  invited 
at  all  to  join  the  excursionists ;  but  he  at  once  dismissed  the 
whole  train  of  sensitive  feelings  which  are  apt  to  arise  from 
such  occurrences.  Roland  alone  begged,  earnestly,  that  Erich 
should  accompany  them,  and  he  said  frankly ; 

"  Manna  will  be  very  angry  if  you  don't  come  with  us ;  she 
will  want  to  see  you  too." 

Sonnenkamp  smiled  strangely  at  this  argument,  and  Prancken 
turned  away  to  hide  the  expression  of  his  face. 

Roland  took  a  passionate  leave  of  Erich ;  he  was  for  the  first 
time  to  be  parted  from  Erich  for  hours,  even  for  a  whole  night ; 
but  he  promised  to  tell  Manna  much  about  him.  Something 
strange  must  have  been  passing  in  the  boy,  for  at  the  very  last 
he  said  to  Erich  : 

"You  and  the  house,  you  stay  safe  at  home." 
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Erich  pressed  his  hand  warmly. 

They  went  to  the  steamboat  in  three  carriages ;  Prancken 
rode  with  Fran  Ceres,  Sonnenkamp  with  Miss  Perini  and  Bella, 
and  in  the  third  carriage  were  Roland  and  the  servants. 

They  rode  some  distance  up  the  river  to  meet  the  boat;  and 
when  it  shot  quickly  past  the  Villa — where  Erich  stood  on  the 
beautiful,  shaded  liill  which  commands  a  view  down  the  river  to 
where  the  mountains  overlap  each  other,  as  if  the  river  must  be 
stopped  and  formed  into  a  lake — Roland  waved  his  hat  from  the 
boat.     Erich   answered  in   like  manner  from  shore,  and   said 

"  Farewell,  my  young  soul !" 

Whoever  understands  the  fact  that  Erich  could  not  wave  his 
salutation  even  to  a  distance  where  he  could  not  be  heard,  with- 
out pronouncing  a  distinct  word — some  loving  message,  whoever 
understands  this,  knows  the  profoundest  depths  of  Erich's  soul. 

The  boat  rushed  past;  the  water  near  the  shore  was  stirred 
for  a  little  while,  rocking  the  beautiful  rowboat  from  side  to 
side :   then  everything  was  still. 

The  steamboat  glided  down-stream  and  the  company  on  board 
was  in  excellent  humor.  Prancken  was  most  assiduous  in  his 
attentions  to  Fran  Ceres,  who  sat  on  deck  covered  with  fine 

Roland  had  received  permission  to  take  Grip  along,  and  every 
one  on  board  admired  the  beautiful  boy ;  some  even  expressed 
their  admiration  aloud. 

The  Wine-count  and  his  son,  the  Wine-cavalier,  travelled  part 
of  the  way  with  them.  The  old  gentleman,  a  tall  eleg-.mt- 
looking  man,  wore  his  red  ribbon  in  his  button-hole.  The 
young  gentleman  was  extremely  glad  to  meet  Prancken,  and 
especially  happy  to  pay  his  respects  to  Bella.  Toward  Sonnen-  ■ 
kamp  and  his  family  the  two  old  residents  were  rather  reserved ; 
to-day,  to  be  sure,  they  seemed  inclined  to  change  this  reserve 
into  an  advance,  but  Sonnenkamp's  manner  was  rather  repel- 
lant :  he  did  not  want  them  to  approach  him  now,  when  they 
found  him  in  noble  company,  and  he  was  visibly  relieved  when 
the  Wine*count  and  his  son  stepped  ashore  at  the  second  land- 
ing, where  there  was  a  famous  water-cure  establishment.  On  the 
wharf  stood  the  Court-chamberlain,  with  his  sick  son,  expecting 
them.  Bella  was  favored  with  an  especially  respectful  bow  from 
his  excellency,  and  she  told  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  as  they  glided 
on,  that  it  was  as  good  as  settled  that  the  rich  wine-merchant's 
daughter  would  marry  the  sickly  young  nobleman. 

It  was  a  bright  day,  there  was  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  stirring 
on  the  swiftly- gliding  boat.  Roland  occasionally  heard  people 
whisper  to  some  new-comer:  "That's  the  rich  American,  he's 
worth  ten  millions." 
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There  was  a  private  table  set  on  deck  for  the  Sonnenkamp 
laity,  which  was  now  being  decorated  with  flowers,  and  glis- 
cning  wine-coolers  under  Joseph's  superintendence:  Sonnen- 
thcir  coffee-colored  liverv,  waited  on   the 


party. 

At  table  Roland  asked : 

"  Father,  is  it  true  that  you're  worth  ten  millions  ?" 
'    "  No  one  has  ever  counted  my  money,"  Sonnenkamp  replied 
Tvith  a  smile.     "  At  all  events,  you'll  always  have  enough  to  order 
a  dinner  like  to-day's." 

The  youth  did  not  seem  satisfied  with  this  answer,  and  Son- 
nenkamp added  :    "  My  son,  all  wealth  is  only  relative." 

"  Remember  those  words,  all  wealth  is  only  relative,"  repeat- 
ed Prancken  i  "it  is  a  great  tliought."  Sonnenkamp  smiled, 
he  was  pleased  to  hear  any  one  endorse  one  of  his  sayings  so 
emphatically. 

'■Ah  !  travelling  is  delightful — so  jolly!  If  only  Erich  were 
with  us  I"  cried  Roland. 

No  one  answered.  The  boy  seemed  very  talkative  to-day, 
for  when  the  champagne  sparkled  in  the  glasses  and  Bella 
drank  to  Manna's  health,  Roland  said  to  Prancken  : 

"  You  ought  to  marry  Manna !" 

The  women  looked  curiously  at  the  two  men.  Roland  had 
expressed  what  was  the  wish  of  all. 

He  became  more  and  more  exchisively  the  subject  of  their 
jokes  and  conversation,  and  they  made  him  more  loquacious, 
more  excited  ;  he  uttered  the  wildest  nonsense,  and  at  last  he 
yielded  to  Ptancken's  teasing,  andmimicked  the  candidate  Knopf. 
He  pushed  back  his  hair,  took  snuff  from  his  left  hand,  which 
he  held  as  a  snuff-box,  and  tapped  this  snuff-box  repeatedly  ; 
■suddenly  his  voice  and  face  were  completely  changed,  he  went 
through  the  fourth  conjugation  in  a  stiff,  gawky  manner;  ex- 
plained the  Pythagorean  theorem,  and  recited  a  lot  more  of  the 
most  incoherent  stuff. 

"  Can  you  imitate  Herr  Dournay  too  ?"  asked  Prancken. 

Roland  was  struck  dumb ;  his  face  grew  rigid,  as  though  he 
had  seen  a  monster.  He  was  suddenly  sobered,  and  he  regarded 
Prancken  with  a  look  as  if  he  would  crush  him. 

"  I  shall  never  mimic  candidate  Knopf  again,  never  again — 
I  swear.it! — from  this  day  !" 

The  boy,  who  had  been  much  excited  with  the  wine  and  with 
'alking,  became  suddenly  quiet  and  disappeared,  so  that  the 
servants  had  to  look  for  him.  They  found  him  on  the  lower 
deck,  beside  his  dog:  great  tears  were  in  his  eyes.  He  agreed 
to  go  back  to  his  party ;  but  he  was  reticent,  and  remained  so. 

The  boat  glided  on  and  on.  The  vine-clad  hills  shone  in 
the  blight  noonday  sun,  and  soon  some  one  said  ; 
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"  Only  two  landings  more,  then  comes  the  convent." 

Roland  went  back  to  his  dog  and  said ; 

"  Grip,  now  we'll  see  Manna !     Cheer  up  !" 

The  sun  was  still  high  in  the  heavens,  when  they  went  asliore 
under  the  hanging  willows,  and  entered  the  refreshingly  cool 
park  which  surrounds  the  convent.  The  servants  had  remained 
in  the  large  hotel  on  the  opposite  shore. 

There  was  no  one  on  the  shore  to  welcome  the  party, 
although  they  had  sent  word  that  they  were  coming. 

"  Manna  not  here  ?"  asked  Sonnenkamp,  as  he  jumped 
ashore;  and  the  ferocity  which  he  knew  how  to  hide  at  other 
times,  appeared  in  his  countenance. 

Frau  Ceres  quietly  turned  her  head  toward  him,  and  he  was 
subdued  and  gentle. 

"  I  do  hope  the  dear  child  is  not  ill,"  he  added  in  a  voice 
which  would  have  well  suited  a  penitent  hermit. 

They  went  to  the  convent.  It  was  locked,  the  church  alone 
was  open,  and  here  a  nun,  with  her  face  hidden,  lay  in  prayer, 
while  without  lay  the  bright  sparkling  sunshine.  The  new- 
comers, who  had  reached  the  threshold,  turned  away  in  silence : 
they  rang  the  bell  at  the  convent ;   the  portress  opened. 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  asked  whether  FrBulein  Hermanna  Son- 
nenkamp was  well.  The  portress  said  she  was;  and  added  that 
if  they  were  the  parents,  the  Superior  invited  them  to  come  into 
the  parlor.  Sonnenkamp  requested  Bella,  Pranckcn,  and  Miss 
Perini  to  remain  in  the  garden.  He  desired  Roland  to  remain 
with  them,  but  the  boy  said : 

"No,  I'm  going  with  you." 

His  mother  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  speaking  now  for  the 
first  time,  said : 

"  Yes,  you  stay  with  mc." 

Grip  remained  with  those  outside.  The  parents  and  Roland 
went  in  to  the  lady  Superior,  who  received  them  with  much 
cordiality  and  dignity, 

She  requested  a  Sister  who  was  with  her  to  leave  her,  and 
then  invited  the  visitors  to  be  seated.  It  was  cool  and  pleasant 
in  the  large  room  ;  pictures  of  saints,  painted  on  golden  back- 
grounds, hung  on  the  walls. 

"What  about  our  daughter?"  asked  Sonnenkamp  at  last, 
drawing  a  deep  breath. 

"  Your  child,  whom  we  may  also  call  our  child,  for  we  love 
her  no  less  than  you,  is  perfectly  well.  She  is  generally  gentle 
and  patient,  but  occasionally  she  has  an  incomprehensible 
obstinacy,  even  stubbornness." 

A  quick  glance  from  Sonnenkamp's  eyes  flashed  to  his  wife, 
but  she  only  looked  at  him,  and  slightly  curled  her  upper  lip. 

Tlie  Superior  did  not  notice  this,  for  while  she  spoke  she 
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generally  closed  her  eyes,  or  looked  down  into  her  lap;  there- 
fore she  continued  calmly : 

"  Our  dear  Manna  consents  to  sec  her  parents,  only  on  condi- 
tion that  they  will  first  promise  that  she  may  remain  wilh  us  in 
the  convent  during  the  coming  winter:  she  declares  that  she 
does  not  yet  feel  herself  strong  enough  to  enter  into  the  world." 

"And  you  allowed  her  to  make  this  condition?"  asked  Sonnen- 
kamp,  and  passed  his  left  hand  through  his  white  neckcloth,  to 

"  It  is  not  for  us  to  allow  her  anything.  Vou  are  her  parents, 
you  have  unconditional  power  over  your  child." 

"Of  course,"  burst  out  Sonnenkamp,  "of  course,  if  such 
thoughts  are  instilled  into  her — ■  But,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  in- 
terrupted you." 

"  Not  at  all,  I  have  finished.  It  is  for  you  to  decide  whether 
you  grant  this  condition  in  advance;  you  have  full  parental 
authority.  I  will  call  a  Sister  to  conduct  you  to  Manna's  cell. 
It  is  not  locked.  I  have  but  given  you  the  child's  message ; 
now  act  according  to  your  own  judgment." 

"  Yes,  I  shall  do  that,  and  she  shall  not  remain  here  another 

"  If  her  mother  were  allowed  to  give  her  opinion — ,"  began 

Sonnenkamp  looked  at  her,  as  though  a  dumb  object  had 
suddenly  commenced  to  speak;  but  Frau  Ceres  was  not  talking 
to  him,  but  to  the  Superior. 

"  1,  as  her  mother,  declare  that  we  shall  not  force  her  to  any- 
thing— I  accept  the  condition." 

Sonnenkamp  got  up  quickly.  He  took  hold  of  the  chair  con- 
vulsively: he  seemed  to  be  passing  through  a  violent  inward 
struggle ;  but  suddenly,  he  said  in  an  exceedingly  affable  tone : 

"  Roland,  go  now  to  Herr  von  Prancken," 

Roland  had  to  leave  the  convent.  His  heart  trembled.  Up 
there  is  his  sister — what  will  happen  to  her?  Why  will  they 
not  let  him  go  to  her,  embrace  her,  kiss  her,  and  loosen  her 
black  locks  as  of  old?  He  went  into  the  open  air,  but  he  did 
not  go  to  Prancken :  he  went  into  the  open  church,  and  there 
he  sank  on  his  knees,  and  prayed  with  deep  devotion.  He 
could  not  say  what  he  was  praying  for,  but  he  prayed  for  peace, 
for  beauty;  and  suddenly,  on  looking  up,  he  started. 

Before  him  hung  a  large  picture  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua ; 
and — marvellous  1  the  picture  resembled  Erich — tlie  same  no- 
ble, beautiful  face  as  Erich's. 

The  boy  looked  at  it  long  and  earnestly:  at  last  his  head 
sajik  upon  his  hands,  and— oh  blessed  childiiood  [ — he  slept. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
LOVE— STILL  AND  SECRET. 

THE  parents  entered  Manna's  cell.  Manna  advanced  calmly 
toward  them,  and  said: 

"  Welcome  I     May  Heaven  bless  you  !" 

She  gave  her  father  her  hand  :  it  shook  as  she  touched  the 
ring  on  his  thumb.  Then  she  threw  herself  on  her  mother's 
breast  and  kissed  her. 

"Forgive  me,"  she  cried,  "forgive  mel  Do  not  think  me 
heartless,  but  I  must — no,  I  will.  I  thank  you,  for  granting  my 
request." 

"Of  course  we  will  not  force  you,"  said  the  mother;  and 
Sonnenkamp,  who  had  not  yet  giveri  his  consent,  was  obhged 

Manna's  countenance  brightened  suddenly ;  she  was  very 
glad  to  see  her  parents  looking  so  well,  and  told  them  that  she 
prayed  for  them  daily,  and  that  Heaven  granted  tier  prayers. 
Manna  had  a  voice  in  which  one  heard  suppressed  tears :  this 
voice  seemed  to  induce  Sonnenkamp  to  lay  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  and  his  attitude  and  expression  were  those  of  a  man 
registering  a  silent  vow. 

When  Manna  inquired  after  Roland,  he  said  with  the  air  of 
one  who  talks  to  a  sick  person  who  has  but  just  re  oicred  thit 
Roland  was  in  the  park,  and  he  hoped  that  she  would  go  do  \a 
with  them  to  see  the  ladies  and  Herr  von  Prancken 

When  her  father  pronounced  this  name,  a  slight  shuddtr 
passed  over  Manna  ;  but  she  said,  with  ready  self-control 

"  I  want  to  see  no  one  but  you  and  Roland." 

A  servant  Sister  was  sent  after  Roland.     In  the  mean  tnnc 
Manna  declared  that  she  should,  in  accordance  with  tht  la 
return  into  the  world  for  one  year,  and  afterward — she  he 
tated  a  moment,  before  she  continued— if  she  were  stxU  hiin  in 
her  present  resolve,  she  should  take  the  veil. 

"And  will  you  never  tell  me  why  and  how  this  thout,ht 
grew  within  you  ?"  asked  Sonnenkamp,  in  eager  supphratiun 

"  Indeed  I  will,  father,  when  all  is  over  !" 

"  I  can't  understand  it  i  I  can't  understand  it !"  cr  ed  Sonnen 
kamp  aloud. 

Manna  hushed  her  father's  loud  voice,  with  a  mot  on  of  her 
hand,   telling  him  that  in  the  convent  they  did  not  speik  so 

Roland,  for  whom  a  long  search  had  been  madt  stirtcd  ip 
and  staggered  back  when,  suddenly  awakened  hj  i  bh  k 
figure,  he  found  himself  in  the  church, 
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He  was  taken  to  Manna.  He  threw  his  arms  around  liis  sis- 
ter with  passionate  tenderness,  and  cried  : 

"  You  good,  naughty  girl  you !" 

His  excitement  prevented  him  from  saying  more. 

"  Come,  don't  be  so  impetuous,"  the  girl  said  soothingly. 
"  Dear,  what  a  big  boy  you've  grown  to  be  t" 

"  And  you  so  tall.  And  you  look  something  like  him  too  : 
but  Erich  is  still  handsomer  than  yoii.  Yes,  you  may  laughl 
Isn't  it  so,  Mother  ?  isn't  it  so,  Father  ?  Ah  1  how  glad  he'll  be 
wlien  you  come  home,  and  how  much  you'll  like  him  too  !" 

Talking  incoherently,  now  of  St.  Anthony,  and  now  of 
Erich,  Roland  told  what  an  excellent  man  his  teacher  and  friend 
lias  ;  and  when  Manna  declared  that  she  should  not  come  home 
before  Spring,  Roland  concluded  : 

"  Vou  can  very  easily  picture  Herr  Erich  to  yourself.  If  you 
go  into  the  church,  only  look  at  St.  Anthony;  that's  just  his 
face,  just  so  good.  But  he  can  be  strict  too,  he  was  an  officer 
in  the  artillery." 

Her  father  again  assuring  her,  and  her  mother  joining  in  the 
assurance,  that  she  should  be  free  to  return  to  the  convent,  they 
both  begged  her  to  accompany  them,  a  few  days  on  their 
jtjrncy  to  the  baths. 

Manna  replied  that  she  must  not  interrupt  her  studies  and 
the  habits  of  her  convent  life. 

The  wondrous,  heart-reaching  tone  of  her  voice  had  some- 
thing overpowering  in  it ;  and  while  she  toM  them  how  she 
hoped  to  grow  firm  and  clear  in  all  things,  and  to  face  life 
bravely,  the  tears  came  into  her  mother's  eyes.  But  her  father 
stared  at  her  in  wonder;  yet  he  scarcely  saw  his  child,  he  scarcely 
knew  where  he  was.  He  heard  a  voice  which  he  had  heard  once 
before,  many,  many  years  ago;  and  as  he  stood  there,  he  no 
longer  noticed  the  girl,  or  anything  around  him;  he  saw  nothing 
but  a  neglected  grave  in  the  churchyard  of  a  Polish  village.  He 
passed  his  broad  hand  over  his  whole  face,  and  like  one  just 
waking  up,  he  looked  around  and  heard  his  child  repeating  ; 

"  I  shall  tace  life  bravely." 

He  had  heard  everything  that  had  passed  here,  but  his 
thoughts  and  his  eyes  had  been  far  away :  it  was  a  twofold  ex- 
istence, hardly  comprehensible. 

Now  he  repeated  his  request  that  Manna  would  come  into 
the  park  to  welcome  her  friends— she  ought  not  to  offend  them  j 
but  Manna  insisted  that  it  was  irhpossible. 

Manna  had  requested  a  servant  Sister  to  go  for  Cricket.  The 
child  came,  and  looked  wonderingly  at  the  strangers.  Manna 
told  the  child  that  they  were  her  parents  and  her  brother. 

Th';  child  scarcely  looked  at  the  parents,  but  clung  to  Roland 
when  Manna  said: 
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"  See,  this  is  my  brother,  of  whom  1  have  told  you." 

"  I  like  you,"  said  the  child,  "  Ilike  you." 

And  she  was  as  much  at  home  with  Roland  as  if  she  had 
always  played  with  him. 

"Will  you  be  my  brother  too?"  asked  the  child. 

Manna  said  how  happy  it  made  her  feel  that  slie  coukl  be 
so  much  to  the  child. 

Sonnenkamp  grumbled  to  himself : 

"  Yes,  yes,  that's  the  way.  I  know  what  you  are— a  child 
fostering  a  strange  child.     But  enough  !" 

He  rose  quickly. 

The  parents  and  Roland  left  the  cell.  Manna  remained  alone 
with  Cricket. 

On  the  stairs,  Sonnenkamp  said  to  his  wife ; 

"  You  have  brouglit  this  on  me !  The  child  turns  from  mc ; 
you  have  estranged  her  from  my  heart,  you  have  told  her — ;" 

A  strange  laugh,  a  laugh  that  seemed  as  if  it  came  from  a 
different  person,  burst  forth  from  Frau  Ceres.  Roland  looked  at 
her  fixedly;  here  was  something  which  he  could  not  understand. 

The  parents  and  the  boy  joined  their  friends  in  the  park,  and 
Sonnenkamp  explained,  with  much  composure,  that  to  prevent 
all  interruption  of  her  studies,  and  the  disturbing  influence  of 
the  outer  world,  he  had  permitted  his  daughter  to  remain  in  the 
convent  till  next  Easter.  Prancken  casta  curious  glance  on  Son- 
nenkamp ;  then  he  quickly  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  great 
ease  with  which  Herr  Sonnenkamp  managed  everything. 

Bella  and  Miss  Perini  had  taken  a  walk  through  the  island. 
They  were  not  to  be  found  for  a  long  while ;  at  last  tliey  came 
from  the  room  of  the  lady  Superior. 

Evening  had  set  in,  and  when  they  got  into  the  boat,  Roland 
called  up  to  the  convent : 

"  Good-night,  Manna  i" 

Manna  had  heard  the  cry ;  she  had  stolen  down  into  the 
park,  she  had  looked  after  the  departing  friends,  and  tlien  she 
had  quietly  entered  the  church. 

When  they  reached  the  opposite  shore,  they  heard  the 
chorus  of  clear  gir!-voices  ringing  from  the  convent  above. 

"That  may  sound  w^ll  to  him  who  has  no  child  among  them," 
Slid  Sonnenkamp  to  himself 

In  the  large  hotel,  there  was  a  stir  and  a  bustle,  as  if  some 
prince  with  his  suite  hid  arrived,  for  sometimes  Sonnenkamp 
liked  to  make  a  show  of  his  «-ealth.  The  large  garden  "'.is 
bnlliantiy  illuminated,  the  Sonnenkamp  party  was  most  assidu- 
ously wilted  upon,  and  uhitever  guests  arrived  that  evening 
were  scarcelv  noticed 

Wh<,n  all  was  quiLt,  a  small  boat  crossed  to  the  conveni.  In 
it   sat    Prancken.      He    stood    on    the    island,     and    listened 
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to    the    sounds    of   the    harp    from    an    open    window.       It 

s  Hr  nni  he  knew  it.  Ctadually  lights  became  visi- 
Ll  n  d  fferent  cells,  windows  were  opened,  girhsh  heads  ap- 
peired  and  looked  out  into  the  night ;  then  the  windows  were 
closed,  the  lights  were  put  out,  and  the  tones  of  the  harp  were 
still.  Prancken  saw  the  open  church ;  he  entered,  knelt  down, 
and  prayed  in  silence.  Suddenly  he  heard  a  low  footstep,  he 
heard  some  one  kneel  before  the  altar;  he  started,  never- 
theless he  did  not  rise,  he  could  recognize  nothing  by  the  dim 
ligl  t  of  the  solitary,  eternal  lamp.  The  figure  rose,  and  went 
toward  the  open  door.  The  moon  threw  a  broad  stream  of 
light  into  the  middle  aisle ;  and  now,  as  she  stood  in  the  door- 
ivay,  Prancken  advanced  toward  the  figure,  and  said ; 

"  FrSulein  Manna,  a  friend.  Do  not  be  alarmed — a  man 
who  owes  his  highest  bliss  to  you,  stands  before  you.  I  did 
not  come  to  shake  your  sacred  resolution,  I  wish  only 
to  tell  you  what  I  have  become  through  you.  No,  I  cannot 
express  it,  but  this  you  must  know  :  if  you  take  the  veil,  I  also 
shall  renounce  the  world,  and  as  long  as  we  remain  on  this 
earth,  we  will,  separated  from  each  other,  live  only  for  Heaven. 
Farewell,  a  thousand  times  farewell,  thou  pure,  thou  lovely  one  1 
Farewell !" 

The  young  man  and  the  maiden  regarded  each  other  as  if 
both  were  transported  from  earth.  Manna  could  utter  no  word, 
she  only  dipped  her  hand  into  the  font,  and  sprinkled  Pranck- 
en's  face  three  times. 

With  hasty  steps,  Prancken  went  away  toward  the  shore, 
Brlanna  stood  still,  and  passed  her  hand  over  her  brow.  Was 
all  this  a  mere  dream  of  her  imagination  ? 

Then  she  heard  the  stroke  of  the  oars  in  the  river,  and  once 

"Thou  pure,  thou  lovely  one!" 

Then  all  was  quiet. 

A  chain  1  d  on  he  other  side,  the  boat  was  fastened  to 
the   shor  o    ound  heard ;   only  the  waves  of  the  river, 

whose   sound  no      no   ced    through    the   day,   tossed   and 

splashed  and  nu  mu  ed  audibly  in  the  silent  night.  Manna 
thought  5       m        h  he  coursing  of  her  blood,  which  now 

rushed  to  h        — h       heart  so  full,  so  heavy,  and  still  so 

happy. 

CHAPTER   VI. 

A  DAY   FREE  FROM  WORDS. 

ERICH    Stood  on  the   shore,  looking   after   the   boat  from 
which,  far  off,  Roland  was  still  waving  his  handkerchief 
to  him.     Seeing  a  person  so  faithfully  attached  to  you  fly  pasi 
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on  a  boat,  is  like  loving  a  bird  in  the  air,  which  soars  nJoft,  free 
and  unattainable.  And  still  it  is  different :  Love  binds  men  to- 
gether with  invisible  ties ;  and  this  beckoning  from  a  distance  is  a 
sign  of  community  of  thought,  of  a  mutual  grasping  and  hold- 
ing, in  spite  of  all  separation  of  space. 

When  the  boat  had  disappeared,  and  only  a  lingering  smoke- 
cloud  melted  softly  away  on  the  mountains,  Erich  yet  stood 
on  the  hill ;  and  like  the  clouds  floating  in  the  air,  Koland's 
parting  words  floated  through  his  mind:  "You  and  the  house, 
you  stay  safe  at  home  !" 

What  a  heaving,  working,  seething,  there  is  in  a  young  soul, 
before  it  bursts  forth  like  a  flower  into  the  full  expression  of 
itselfl  Thereservedand  theconcealedhas  no  less  beauty  and  ten- 
derness within  itself,  but  it  does  not  appear  before  us,  does  not 
charm  us  with  its  bloom  and  fragrance.  Thus  thought  Erich, 
as  he  stood  looking  at  an  acacia,  which  was  loaded  with  blos- 
soms, but  showed  not  a  single  green  leaf. 

Erich  was  now  quite  alone  in  the  Villa.  He  inhaled  the 
silence,  the  peace,  the  perfect  calm  in  full  deep  breathings,  as 
if,  after  standing  long  days  and  nights  on  the  roaring  locomotive, 
he  had  suddenly  come  into  the  quiet  forest ;  nay  more,  as  if  he 
lay  deep  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  above  him  rippled 
softly  the  cool  waves.  He  did  not  read,  he  did  not  write,  he 
only  indulged  in  an  infinite  repose.  He  would  not  respond  to 
Clodwig's  invitation  before  the  following  day.  Erich  was  cer- 
tainly free  from  all  egotism,  but  the  libertj'  of  living  a  whole 
day  with  closed  lips  and  alone,  charmed  him  as  if  he  were  now 
for  the  first  time,  after  the  long  imprisonment  of  servitude, 
given  back  to  himself  and  to  freedoni  again.  Once  more  he 
remembered  that  Cladwig  was  expecting  him,  but  he  said 
almost  aloud: 

"  I  cannot  i — I  dare  not !" 

For  one  single  day  he  wanted  to  live  for  himself,  to  hear  no 
strange  word,  to  speak  to  no  one,  to  be  alone,  mute,  solitary, 
independent.  For  a  moment  he  thought  of  writing  to  his 
mother,  but  rejected  even  that.  Nobody  should  have  anything 
of  him,  he  wanted  all  of  himself.  He  felt  his  constant  thinking 
for  others,  his  toiling  for  them,  his  love  for  them  1  ke  a  pa  n 
like  a  sickness,  and  from  the  depths  of  his  soul  he  long  d  for 
solitude.  Only  for  one  single  day  he  wanted  to  be  an  e^ot  st 
to  live  in  perfect  quiet;  no  book,  no  human  te  no  purpose 
should  rob  him  of  a  particle  of  his  solitariness.  Ldcn  a  I 
name  of  this  Villa;  he  would  be  for  one  day  the  first  n  an  lu 
in  Eden.  He  contemplated  a  tree,  and  nodded  to  t  As  n 
movable,  as  self-contained  as  this  tree,  he  would  1  e  fo  o  e 
single  day.     He  lay  in   the  park  under  a  large  beec!  1    ) 

reverie.     There  is  an  easy,  blissful  rippling  of  be  ng  a  d  f    1  n^, 
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without  decided  thought  or  will,  of  which  the  incessantly  think- 
ing and  working  man  is  most  deeply  conscious.  Thus  Erich 
lay,  happy  with  himself,  merely  gazing  and  breathing,  alone,  so 
that  a  gardener's  step  on  the  grating  sand  roused  him  as  from 
a  dream.  The  gardener  commenced  raking  the  path :  it 
scratched  strangely.  Erich  would  have  liked  to  ask  him  to  stop, 
but  he  refrained,  and  smiling,  said  to  himself: 

"  You  are  yourself  a  path-raker  like  him." 

He  looked  into  the  branches  of  the  tree,  and  as  the  soft  wind 
moved  them  to  and  fro,  so  he  let  his  thoughts  move  hither  and 
thither ;  with  no  desire,  except  to  live  without  aim. 

Everything  was  peace. 

How  often,  from  its  first  budding,  is  a  kaf  moved  to  and  fro 
by  the  wind,  the  long  summer  through,  till  it  falls !  and  then — 
what  then  ? 

A  smile  passed  over  his  face. 

We  are  no  longer  alone,  for  here  is  another  man,  and  he  too 
is  conscious  that  he  is  a  thing  to  be  fcrgotten.  And  the  thought 
carried  him  still  further  on.  Yes,  solitude  means  rest  on  mother 
Earth  ;  it  is  the  legend  of  Antaeus,  who  was  permeated  with  new 
strength  out  of  the  eternal  strength  of  mother  Earth,  every 
time  be  touched  her.  Our  thinking  continually  raises  us  from 
the  ground,  and  renders  us  powerless.  And  still  further,  ever 
further,  his  thought  and  fancy  strayed.  This  is  one  of  the  bur- 
dens of  wealth,  its  curse,  that  it  can  neither  enter  Heaven  nor 
descend  into  tlie  primitive  power  of  earthly  being;  for  the  rich 
man  possesses  all  things  save  one,  and  that  Is  separation  from 
the  world,  seclusion  in  himself. — "Ballast,  ballast,  too  much 
ballast !" 

The  doctor's  words  occurred  to  him ;  and  the  word  ballast  was 
repeated  constantly  in  his  brain,  as  the  finch  on  Che  tree  above 
him  repealed  again  and  again  the  same  tones. 

With  all  his  dreaming  and  thinking,  sleep  overcame  him ; 
and  when  he  awoke,  he  felt  fresh  and  endued  with  new  life.  It 
was  the  first  time,  in  a  long  while,  that  he  had  come  to  himself 
again.  He  smiled  to  himself,  for  now  it  was  all  clear  to  him; 
he  was  Uke  one  enlightened.  Adam  slept  in  Paradise,  and 
when  he  awoke,  he  saw  his  wife  before  him ;  a  world  was  his 
own,  anfl  also  another  being  who  was  to  be  one  with  him. 

It  was  a  day  and  an  hour  in  which  all  that  has  past  away,  and 
all  that  exists,  and  all  that  humanity  has  ever  dreamed  of  and 
conquered  by  labor,  stands  before  the  eye,  newly  illuminated, 
and  shining  by  its  own  light.  All  riddles  seem  solved,  all  is 
peace,  eternity,  and  unison.  So  must  he  feel  who  realizes  the 
waking  trom  death,  and  eternal  life  opening  before  him. 

But  for  the  present,  he  must  nerve  himself  afresh,  t 
the  struggle  of  e:  ' 
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Erich  wandered  about  in  the  park,  through  Che  house,  and 
greeted  everything  with  eyes  that  seemed  new  and  fresh ;  he  had 
forgotten  everything — put  it  far  away  from  him ;  and  now  he  saw 
it  as  a  new,  recuperated  man.  It  is  well  for  us  that  the  world 
stands  firm,  and  is  ever  ready  when,  forgetting  ourselves,  we 
return  to  it. 

A  whole  day  passed,  during  which  Erich   neither  read   noi 

The  next  morning  Erich  had  his  horse  saddled :  he  mounted, 
and  rode  on  his  way  to  see  Clod  wig. 

But  he  had  scarcely  ridden  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  a  hoy 
called  to  him  and  handed  him  a  paper.  He  read,  nodded,  and 
turned  cheerfully  toward  the  village. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 
OUR  FRIEND   KNOPF, 

ON  a  bright  summer  day  the  people  sail  merrily  up  and  down 
the  river;  everything  sparkles  and  glistens  in  the  sunshine 
and  is  full  of  joy.  Who  stops  to  think  then  how  much  misery, 
how  much  labor,  care,  and  sorrow  are  in  the  houses  yonder? 
Look  up  there  to  the  village  on  the  hill,  which  looks  so  fair 
when  seen  from  the  river,  and  even  now  sends  us  the  sound  of 
its  bells ;  there  a  poor  village-schoolmaster  wends  his  way  from 
the  church  to  the  school-house,  with  sad,  sorrowful  mien.  But 
to-day  his  countenance  brightens,  for  before  the  school-house 
stands  a  faithful  friend,  and  holds  out  his  hand  to  him. 

"What!  you  here,  Herr  Knopf?"  cries  the  schoolmaster. 

"  The  free  republic  of  the  United  States  has  made  this  a  free 
day  for  me.  You  see  an  independent  man  before  you.  Ah  ! 
dear  Fassbender,  I  seem  born  to  be  a  teacher  of  girls.  I  tell  you, 
before  the  deluge  of  their  first  ball,  the  girls  are  the  loveliest 
flowers  on  our  planet." 

Knopf  related  to  his  colleague  how  fortunate  he  was  in  having 
a  lively,  uncommonly  apt  American  lady  as  a  pupil :  his  by  no 
means  handsome  face  gained  an  entirely  fresh  expression  as  he 

Knopf's  face  was  indeed  ugly ;  everything  was  so  knotted 
there.  The  nose,  the  mouth,  the  forehead,  yes,  even  the  eye- 
brows, which  projected  rather  far  over  the  pale  blue  eyes 
(especially  when,  as  now,  he  had  removed  his  spectacles),  every- 
thing seemed  as  if  kneaded  of  dough.  But  now  as  he  spoke  of 
his  pupil,  a  light  passed  over  his  features. 

He  explained  that  he  had  come  to  give  Roland's  present  tutor 
some  hints  about  the  character  of  his  pupil,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  to  be  governed  in  future.     He  had  started  on  his 
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journey  early  in  ihe  morning  before  sunrise.  It  had  been  a  re- 
freshing walk;  but  now  he  felt  that  he  ought  not  to  go  to  the 
Villa,  so  he  intended  asking  the  new  tutor  to  come  here,  and  he 
begged  for  a  boy  to  take  a  note  to  Captain  Dournay.  Gradually 
the  children  came  up  and  greeted  Herr  Knopf,  whom  they 
recognised  as  an  old  acquaintance.  A  curly-headed  boy  was 
very  happy  to  carry  the  message  to  Villa  Eden,  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  sit  in  school.  Knopf  knew  a  pretty  spot  beyond  the 
village  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  under  a  wide-spreading 
lindcn-tree :  to  this  place  he  walked  leisurely,  and  lying  down 
under  the  tree  he  gaied  upon  the  landscape  with  delighted  eyes. 


he  said  almost  aloud  to  himself  And  as  in  our  steam-roaring 
times  the  flute  is  heard  no  more,  Knopf  screwed  up  his  cane, 
which  was  a  perfectly  constructed  flute,  and  played  the  tune  to 
which  Konradin  Kreutjer  has  set  Uhland's  song. 

The  thought  that  others  would  hear  this  at  a  distance,  pleased 
him  more,  almost,  than  his  own  enjoyment  of  it. 

He  allowed  no  vessel  tO  pass  up  or  down  the  river,  without 
waving  his  white  handkerchief  to  it.  Even  if  they  were  stran- 
gers, what  did  it  matter?  He  has  given  tbem  a  sign  that  he  is 
happy  up  here ;  may  they  be  happy  on  their  journey  dowQ 
there  1     This  is  what  the  signal  is  meant  to  tell  them. 

Yes,  Knopf  deserves  that  we  should  know  him  better.  The 
son  of  a  poor  schoolmaster,  Knopf  had  struggled  through  the 
University  with  much  difficulty,  and  had  passed  his  examination ; 
and  then  his  great  misfortune  befell  him.  In  his  trial-year  he 
was  hooted  by  the  boys  the  very  first  day;  and  the  more  he 
begged  for  silence,  the  more  insolently  did  they  deride  him.  The 
director  came  to  his  assistance ;  but  scarcely  had  he  left  the  school- 
room, xvhen  the  noise  and  the  hooting  began  anew.  Knopf  was 
allowed  to  pass  his  (rial-year  in  a  distant  town,  but  an  invisible 
power  seemed  to  have  noised  his  misfortune  abroad,  for  soon  after 
he  commenced  his  regular  instruction  he  was  hooted  there  too. 
Then  he  withdrew  altogether  from  the  field  of  public  education. 

In  the  capital,  Knopf  was  much  liked  as  a  teacher  of  girls ;  he 
was  so  fabulously  ugly  that  mothers  could  allow  him  to  instruct 
their  half-grown  daughters,  quite  confidentially,  without  the 
fear  of  their  falling  in  love  with  him.  He  was  also  conscientious 
and  careful,  but  he  had  no  success.  He  was  very  popular  in 
every  household,  but  no  parent  cared  to  have  him  as  an  inmate 
for  any  length  of  time :  he  was  a  teacher  in  case  of  need.  No 
other  man  had  as  many  deceased  pupils  as  he,  for  many  were 
given  to  hira  for  instruction  only  after  they  had  fallen  sick 
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Knopf  had  also  been  much  at  watering-places.  If  the  par 
ents  could  not  take  tJieir  children  to  ihe  baths  thcmselics, 
especially  to  the  all-curiug  salt-springs,  they  were  put  in  Knopf's 
charge,  and  he  was  teacher  and  nurse  at  once.  For  a  short 
time  he  was  even  teacher  in  an  institute  for  idiots,  and  his  con- 
science reproached  him  then,  and  sometimes  does  even  to  this 
day,  for  not  having  remained  there ;  but  he  insisted  that  he  «as 
too  much  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  beauty.  Indeed,  he  wanted 
to  investigate  how  the  Greeks  and  Romans  conducted  their 
phiLonth topic  institutions.  He  found  that  their  children  were 
neglected  in  a  far  less  degree,  both  morally  and  physically. 
Then  Knopf  formed  a  project  which  he  revolved  in  his  mind 
for  a  long  time :  he  meant  to  found  an  institution  for  the  care 
of  sick  children,  at  some  salt-spring;  for  Iodine  is  now  the 
panacea  of  all  scrofulous  and  cultii-ated,  that  is  to  say,  all 
wealthy  people.  He  hoped  St,  Iodine  would  send  him  a  help- 
meet in  recognition  of  his  devotion. 

In  the  mean  time  he  was  and  remained  an  assistant  teacher, 
especially  for  girls. 

Greek  and  Roman  mythology  was  his  specialty;  and  it  is 
very  important  for  girls  of  the  upper  classes  to  be  perfect  in  this 
study.  But  his  favorite  subject  was*  the  explanition  of  the 
poets,  especially  of  the  romantic  school  Of  course  he  was  i 
poet  himself,  but  only  modesd^  and  in  private  There  aie  m 
the  capital,  but  few  albums  commenced  early  ind  then  ne 
gl  ted  1  ich  do  not  contain  a  ntatU  written  sonnet  or  still 
mo  f  quently  a  triolet  fiom  Emil  Knopf  for  his  dear  p  ip  1 
He  waa  also  sufBcicnth  musical  to  superintend  the  ^  rla 
pa  ng  He  was  especial!)  firm  m  keeping  time — even  un 
m      ful      He  could  also  draw  enough  to  assist  in  this  branch 

p  ally  n  drawing  floviers  He  was  as  skilled  as  he  nas 
p  pul  n  the  arrangement  of  games  for  the  bridal  e\e  nhcn 
one  of  h  pupils  got  mamed  He  not  only  undei-stood  how  t  \ 
let  the  allegorical  girl-flowers  say,  "  I  am  the  rose— I  am  the 
violet ;"  but  he  could  also  insert  an  occasional  joke,  even  of  a 
personal  nature.  While  the  bride'*  beautifully  dressed  friends 
acted  and  formed  charming  groups  on  the  stage,  he  sat  in  the 
prompter's  box,  and  whispered  the  words  to  them.  And  how 
happy  he  was  at  the  feast,  and  how  approvingly  he  nodded 
when  this  or  that  speaker  delivered,  either  by  heart  or  from  the 
written  page,  the  toasts  which  he  had  composed  ! 

Emil  Knopf  was  one  of  the  handiest  of  men.  He  was  proud  of 
never  having  advertised  in  the  newspapers :  he  had  always  been 
recommended  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  for  the  most  part,  by 
beautiful  mouths  ;  one  mother  praised  him  to  another,  and  the 
fatheii  smiled  and  said:  "Yes,  Herr  Knopf  is  a  most  conicien- 
tious  teacher."     When  he  was  in  a  house  .vhcre  smoking  was 
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not  sanctioned,  he  chewed  roasted  coffee-beans,  and  got  along 
very  well  on  them.  Knopf  was  very  fond  of  taking  snuff,  but 
he  did  it  very  quietly,  and  only  when  he  was  alone :  he  carried 
a  colored  pocket-handkerchief  and  a  white  one,  to  prevent  his 
patrons  from  noticing  that  he  took  snuff.  Only  one  single, 
very  queer  habit  he  could  not  give  up^he  was  constantly  hitch- 
ing up  his  trowsers  on  both  legs,  as  if  he  feared  that  they  would 
fall  off. 

But  this  is  surely  no  sufficient  reason  for  his  being  apparently 
destined  (o  be  forever  only  a  needy  assistant,  forever  only  a 
pedagogic  nurse  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time.  Knopf  is  kept  until 
trouble  and  sickness  or  any  thing  else  is  past  in  the  house  ; 
then  he  is  dismissed  again  with  very  polite,  very  cordial  words, 
— but  still  he  is  always  dismissed.  For  fourteen  semesters 
(Knopf  always  reckoned  by  semesters,  and  we  must  do  like  him) 
Knopf  had  lived  in  the  capital,  and  during  this  time  he  always 
intended  laying  in  a  large  stock  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  cigars 
which  suited  him ;  but  he  never  did  it.  For  fourteen  semesters, 
from  one  week  to  the  next,  he  always  smoked  sample-cigars :  he 
asked  continually  how  much  they  were  by  the  thousand,  but  he 
never  got  a  thousand. 

Knopf  was  by  nature  one  of  the  most  awkward  of  men,  but 
he  trained  himself  and  became  a  most  able  swimmer  and 
gymnast ;  so  that  for  awhile  he  became  a  teacher  of  gymnas- 
tics. Two  positions  which  he  had  filled  in  the  country,  where  it 
was  so  difficult  to  get  a  piano-tuner,  had  induced  him  to  learn 
even  this  accomplishment ;  but  this  he  only  practised  in  the 
house  in  which  he  lived  at  the  time.  Some  people  averred  that 
he  could  even  knit  and  do  fine  sewing,  but  this  was  decidedly  a 
calumny.  The  darning  of  stockings  he  really  did  understand  to 
perfection,  but  no  one  had  ever  yet  seen  him  at  it.  '  He  always 
did  it  secretly  by  himself. 

To  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  Knopf  had  of  course  come  as  a  candi- 
date in  need,  and  as  an  instructor  in  need ;  but  here  a  longer 
stay  seemed  promised  him,  and  a  future  free  from  care.  Knopf 
had  an  enthusiastic  love  for  Roland,  and  although  the  boy 
really  learned  nothing  under  him,  Knopf  often  said  to  the 
schoolmaster  Fassbender,  to  whom  he  had  become  attached : 

"  The  gods  did  not  learn  either — they  had  everything.  Who 
can  say  who  was  Apollo's  music-teacher,  under  what  butler 
Ganymede  learned  to  wait?  Beautiful  natures  have  everything 
in  themselves,  and  need  not  learn  anything.  We  are,  after  all, 
but  cripples,  with  all  our  studying;  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
imprisoned  by  the  tyranny  of  the  four  faculties,  but  life  is  no 
square." 

'     ■'  ...■■.  Tr        ,..       .  ..  friend  Knopf' 
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Knopf  had  just  stopped  his  flute-playing;  now  lie  sat  there, 
his  tablets  on  his  knee,  and  looked  first  at  the  landscapes,  thoji 
hastily  wrote  a  few  words,  then  took  his  pencil  between  his 
teeth  again,  and  seemed  to  be  chewing  a  phrase. 

To  a  great  distance  he  could  look  along  the  road  which  leads 
from  the  village  pist  the  "\  lUa  to  the  neighboring  hamlet. 
Presently  Kntpl  saw  a  horseman  approaching.  He  quickly 
transformed  the  flute  aga  ii  mto  a  waiking-stick,  concealed  his 
memorandum  book  a  id  liasti.  Ld  through  the  vineyards  down 
to  the  road. 

"  Yes,  one  who  sits  a  horse  1  ke  thit  is  the  proper  teacher  for 
him,"  said  knc  p  f  Ht  took  off  h  »  h  it  while  still  at  a  distance : 
the  horseman  noddtd  to  him. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


THE  horseman  came  nearer,  and  now  he  was  beside  Knopf. 
The  latter  looked  wonderingly  at  the  splendid  man,   he 
could  not  utter  a  word ;   but  Erich  said : 

"  Have  I  the  honor  of  seeing  my  colleague,  Herr  Knopf?" 

Erich  quickly  jumped  from  the  saddle,  and  held  out  his  hand 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  he.  And  with  every  word  that  he  spoke, 
at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  Knopf's  countenance  brightened  more 
and  more,  and  all  over  his  face  still  more  elevations  and  depres- 
sions appeared.     Erich  continued: 

"  It  was  ray  intention  to  call  to  see  you  soon  ;  but  I  did  not 
want  to  do  so  until  I  had  formed  an  independent  opinion  and 
thoroughly  proved  it." 

"Very  proper,"  replied  Knopf;  "the  judgment  of  anothtr 
may  give  rise  to  a  prejudice." 

With  still  increasing  admiration,  Knopf  looked  at  Erich  and 
said — it  sounded  like  a  declaration  of  love:  "I  am  really  glad 
that  you  are  a  handsome  man.  Smile,  if  you  will,  and  shake 
your  head.  It  gives  you  great  influence  in  that  feinily,  and 
upon  Roland  especially.  It  was  a  wise  practice,  that  of  the 
Spartans — to  be  sure,  it  was  cruel,  very  cruel,  but  there  was 
deep  wisdom  in  it  too — their  practice  of  putting  misshapen 
children  to  death.     Really,  all  men  ought  to  be  handsome." 

Erich  laid  his  hand  on  Knopfs  shoulder.  He  could  not  utter 
a  single  word ;  admiration  and  inclination  to  laughter  struggled 
within  him :  admiration  was  victorious.  -A  man  of  Knopfs  ap- 
pearance must  have  celehrated  many  a  conquest  over  himself, 
before  he  could  reach  the  philosophy  of  such  expressions.     Erich 
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walked  with  Knopf  toward  the  village,  and  said  that  Knopf 
could  just  as  well  have  called  upon  him  at  the  Villa;  and  if  he 
wished  to  avoid  the  family,  he  would  have  found  him  quite 
alone,  because  they  had  gone  with  Herr  von  Prancken  to  the 
convent  to  get  Manna. 

"Ah!  poor  girl!"  lamented  Knopf  "I  may  say  that  I 
have  had  more  than  fifty  pupils,  fine  girls  all  of  them,  and  not 
half,  no,  not  a  third  of  them  have  married  as  I  should  have 
wished.  Ah !  my  dear  colleague,  I've  never  in  my  life  told  one 
family  how  another  lues  and  )ou  may  take  my  word  for  it,  it 
has  been  a  difficult  job  too  The  old  ladies,  as  a  rule,  want  to 
know  what  happens  here  and  there,  but  I  never  tell  a  thing. 
It's  a  matter  of  principle,  ■\ou  see  Whoever  talks  to  me  of 
other  people,  will  talk  to  other  people  of  me ;  that's  what  my 
mother  used  to  saj  Tie  remembered  it,  and  I've  got  along 
the  better  for  it." 

Erich  was  delighted  with  the  honest  fellow,  and  soon  banished 
all  thoughts  about  Prancken  having  gone  to  get  the  rich  bride 
from  the  convent     What  was  the  gir!  to  him? 

He  left  his  horse  at  the  village  tavern,  and  Knopf  led  him  to 
the  linden  on  the  hill-top,  and  there  developed  for  him  his  con- 
ception of  Roland. 

"  I'm  like  a  child,"  he  began.  "  I  must  always  acquaint  you 
first  with  my  latest  discoveries,  and  my  most  recent  pains.  You 
are  not  in  haste,  I  hope.  1  confess  openly  that  nothing  in  our 
age  vexes  me  so  much  as  the  everlasting  hurry  that  everybody 

Erich  told  him  that  he  had  the  whole  day  at  his  disposal,  and 
bade  Knopf  go  on. 

"  So  this  is  my  latest  pain;  it  dates  from  this  morning,  when 
I  came  over  the  mountain,  up  there  past  the  forest  chapel.  The 
fresh  dew  lay  on  everything,  the  birds  sang  merrily,  alike  un-. 
mindful  of  the  morning  chimes  of  the  chapel  above  and  the 
ringing  of  the  hell  in  the  depot  below.  What  does  self-contained 
Nature  care  for  these  things,  in  the  time  of  young  spring-love? 
But,  dear  me,  this  isn't  at  all  what  I  mean  to  tell  you,"  he  in- 
terrupted himself,  placing  his  hand  on  the  memorandum-book, 
which  no  doubt  contained  a  poem  on  this  subject. 

"It  n-as  only  this.  As  I  walked  along  the  forest  path,  I 
heard  children's  voices,  clear  and  merry;  and  another  soft  and 
pacifying  one  seemed  to  control  them.  And  up  the  mountain 
came  a  lovely  girl — -I  beg  your  pardon,  but  how  lovely  she  was  I 
found  out  afterward,  for  I  had  given  myself  a  treat,  and  taken  off 
my  spectacles  in  the  green  woods.  Now  I  put  them  on  again,  and 
the  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  two  beautiful  round  white 
hands.  The  girl  saw  me — and — who  knows  what  she  had  just 
btcn  thinking  of?— but  she  seemed  to  be  frightened,  and  took  the 
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elder  brother,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  by  the  hand  :  two  younger  ones 
walked  beside  her.  1  passed  them  and  wished  them  good-morn- 
ing. The  girl  thanked  me  in  a  low  voice,  but  the  boys  said  a 
hearty  '  Good-morning  !'    We  passed  each  other. 

"  I  looked  after  them  a  long  while.  I  returned  to  the  chapel. 
The  silence,  the  whole  aspect  of  things  up  there,  where  no 
people  dwell,  but  all  is  prepared  for  their  worship,  the  vessels, 
the  pictures,  the  candlesticks,  and  the  priest  so  reverend — it 
does  not  seem  to  me  possible  that  a  man  who  bends  as  he  did. 
kneels  down  and  raises  his  hands  aloft  as  he  did,  can  do  it  all 
in  mere  mockery.  If  he  could,  the  lowest  criminal  in  a  house 
of  connection  would  be  an  angel  in  comparison  with  him.  The 
sermon  itself  n'as,  of  couree,  no  better  than  a  hospital  brotli. 
But  would  you  believe  it,  i  had  hoped  to  see  the  girl  again 
there ;  but  I  was  ashamed  of  having  come  to  the  chapel  with 
that  intention,  and  stole  softly  away.  Then  all  personal  interest 
fell  from  me,  and  the  great  misery  came  over  me." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  The  misery  of  our  freedom  oppressed  me.  Here's  a  young 
girl  but  just  from  school,  walking  with  three  younger  brothers 
in  tlie  early  morning  through  the  mountain  forest,  and  they  are 
going  to  the  forest  chapel,  whose  bells  are  calling  to  them  to 
come.  But  consider  these  four  human  beings  to  have  no  object 
for  their  morning  walk,  no  such  good,  fijted  object — what  would 
pilgrimage  be  in  that  case  !  A  walk  in  the  open  air,  nothing 
more  !  The  open  air,  what  does  that  mean  ?  It  is  nothing,  it  is 
nowhere.  But  to  enter  a  temple  where  the  organ  sounds 
and  holy  hymns  are  sung,  must  have  a  refreshing  influence  on 
these  young  souls,  and  they  must  take  home  with  them  a 
greater  and  entirely  different  satisfaction  from  that  given  by  a 
mere  morning  walk  in  the  open  air.  And  up  there,  divine 
service  is  performed  whether  the  people  come  or  not ;  there  is 
nothing  designed  for  the  peculiar  character  of  a  community  or 
for  any  one  degree  of  culture  of  any  one  man.  Like  eternal 
nature  itself,  it  always  goes  on  unconcerned  whether  it  is 
received  or  not :  whoever  comes  may  take  part — no  one  asks 
where  he  came  from,  and  no  one  needs  to  know.  Could  I  be- 
lieve, I  should  be  a  Catholic  or  an  orthodox  Jew.  But  what  is 
our  life?  A  walk  into  the  open  air — into  the  unbounded,  but 
also  into  the  uncei-tain!  You  can  conceive  that  this  must 
make  me  sad,  for  I  cannot  force  myself  into  anything  else,  to  any- 
th'ng  post'  e.  And  this  is  as  impossible  to  all  my  fellow-crea- 
ture* as  to  myself:  still,  we  must  try  to  arrive  at  something, 
our  1  fe  nust  not  be  a  simple  walk  into  the  open  air,  but 
thro  gh  tl  e  open  air  to  some  sure,  safe,  homelike,  peace-giving 
goa!  0  if  I  could  only  express  it,  only  conceive  it,  and  the 
m  1  ons    f  languishing  souls  with  me  !  And  then  you  see,"  con- 
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eluded  Knopf— "tlien  I  thought  of  you  and  Roland.  You  un- 
derstand mc  fully,  do  )"uu  not  ?" 

"  Not  quite." 

"  Of  course,  I  haven't  kept  close  enough  to  the  pohit.  Well, 
then,  to  speak  in  plain  words,  the  thought  that  occurred  to  me 
was  and  is  :  '  Whither  can  you  lead  Roland  ?'  Into  the  open 
air  ?  But  what  will  he  do  there?  what  does  he  find?  what  has 
he  ?  what  binds  him,  what  attracts  him  ?  There's  the  rub, 
there  lies  the  difficult  problem.  The  faith— the  moral  castle  to 
which  we  must  guide  the  rich  youth,  has  neither  walls  nor  roof, 
it  has  no  pictures,  it  has  no  hymns,  it  has  no  consecrating 
formula.     There,  that's  it.     Is  it  plain  to  you  now?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  understand  you  now,"  said  Erich,  taking  the 
other's  hand  ;  "  you've  touched  the  thoughts  at  the  bottom  of 
my  soul ;  but  I  trust  that  we  may  succeed  in  giving  a  man  a 
hold  within  himself,  without  the  support  of  any  datum  from 
without.     Both  of  us  here,  have  we  not  this  hold?" 

"  I  think  so ;  or,  I  venture  to  say,  1  know  so.  I  thank  you, 
you  make  me  happy,"  cried  Knopf  enthusiastically.  "  Oh, 
the  world  !  To  think  of  our  sitting  down  gazing  ahead,  waiting 
for  some  sign  to  appear,  some  all -penetrating  or  re-creative 
word  !  But  iC  will  not  come  from  without,  it  can  only  come  from 
within.  And  in  Roland  there  is  the  germ  of  a  thorough  man, 
a  sterling  original  nature,  in  spite  of  all  the  slime  with  which 
they  have  covered  it ;  he  unites  an  obstinate  daring  with  a  sur- 
prising tenderness.  He  has  many  good  impulses,  but  youth 
cannot  analyze  its  feelings ;  if  it  could,  it  would  no  longer  be 
youth.  Roland  has  all  the  needful  elements,  but  we  grown 
people  do  not  understand  a  child's  heart.  Let  us  ask  ourselves, 
whether  in  our  childhood  we  were  understood,  even  by  the 
wisest  and  nearest?  You'll  accomplish  it,  you  have  a  call  to 
do  it." 

"  Yes,  you  I  A  great  inscrutable  plan  guides  and.  governs 
all  existence.  A  wondrous  law  reigns  over  the  world,  call  it 
Providence  or  call  it  Fate,  which  ordains  that  a  man  like  you, 
at  a  distance,  must  pass  through  various  callings  and  be  prepared, 
and  now  stand  here  so  beautiful  and  noble.  Ah  1  do  not  shake 
your  head,  let  me  say  it.  It  inspires  a  feeling  of  devotion  to  re- 
flect that  a  recondite  power,  which  we  must  call  God,  brings  you 
here  to  develop  a  man,  by  and  to  the  beautiful — an  Apollo-like 
man,  who  has  no  business  on  earth  but  to  be  beautiful  and  to  feel 
the  Beautiful.  I  did  not  guide  Roland  rightly.  I  sowed  my 
seed,  before  I  knew  that  the  ground  was  loosened.  To-day, 
when  I  watched  a  man  harrowing  in  the  vineyards,  I  thought, 
'This  is  Copernicus.'" 

"  Copernicus  ?"  asked  Erich  with  astonishment. 
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"  Do  not  misunderstand  me ;  the  first  man  who  took  a  sharp 
stick,  a  horn,  a  bone,  or  a  piece  of  stone,  and  dug  up  the  earth 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  seed,  moved  the  world ;  he  became 
the  sire  of  moilcrn  culture,  as  truly  as  Copernicus  who  at  last 
discovered  that  the  whole  planet  moves," 

"  What  would  you  propose  now  to  make  of  Roland  ?"  asked 
Erich,  returning  to  the  subject  of  conversation. 

"  What  to  make  of  him  ?  A  man  whose  existence  is  beauty. 
Is  it  not  a  mistaken  idea  to  educate  a  man  to  good  by  the  sight 
of  all  sorts  of  misery  and  crime  ?  That  makes  one  low-spirited, 
sentimental,  weak.  The  Greeks  had  a  different  method — that 
of  strength,  gayety,  self-eon lidence, — that  makes  men  strong. 
Our  virtue  is  no  longer  manliness,  but  womanish  lint- scraping. 
Ah  !"  continued  Knopf,  "  the  beautiful  man — the  real  man — 
is  the  unexamijied  man,  a  species  no  more  to  be  found  in 
Europe.  We  are  all  bom  to  be  examined.  The  Greeks  were 
great,  inasmuch  as  they  had  no  examining-boards.  Plato 
never  graduated.  And  that's  what  constitutes  the  greatness  of 
America  too — wherein  she  resuscitates  ancient  Greece.  'X'heve 
too  they  have  no  real  examinations—" 

"That's  not  as  nearly  true  now  as  it  once  was,"  interposed 

"  Yes,"  resumed  Knopf  once  more,  "  Roland  is  the  unexam- 
ined man  ;  let  him  learn  nothing,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  being 
examined  upon  it  Why  must  a  modern  man  'be  something?' 
'Civis  rontantis  sum,'  that's  enough  for  the  generality  of  men." 

Again   Erich  led  him   back   to  the   matter   in  question,  by 

"  Do  you  know  of  a  calling  for  Roland  ?" 

"Calling?  calling  ?  The  best  that  we  learn  is  not  put  down 
in  curriculums,  nor  paid  for  in  readj-money.  This  division  of 
calhngs,  of  which  we  are  so  proud,  is  at  best  only  a  mechanic:;! 
tyranny,  a  virtue  made  of  necessity.  Vulgar  natures  pay  with  what 
they  accomplish — ^noble  ones,  with  what  they  are.  That's  a  fact. 
Take  a  handsome  and  harmonious  man  who  lets  himself  develop 
according  to  the  law  of  his  own  being — why,  he  ornamenls 
humanity  and  helps  it.  I  attempted  to  preserve  in  Roland  the 
niiiveie  of  wealth.  People  are  not  made  to  be  drilled  into  Broth-' 
ers  of  Charity,  It's  not  everybody's  function  to  serve.  Develop- 
ing yourself  is  a  beautiful  calling.  I  honor  that  precept  in 
Cicero,  which  says;  'Whoever  does  nothing,  is  a  free  man.' 
A  free  man  b  an  idler." 

Erich  contested  this,  and  Knopf  was  not  a  little  surprised  lo 
find  Erich's  recollection  of  the  passage  in  Cicero  very  exact,  ;ind 
to  hear  him  prove  that  Cicera  advanced  simply  the  proposition, 
"  No  one  is  free  who  cannot  sometimes  be  idle — nan  aliqttands, 
Hthilagit."     He  went  on  to  say  that  there  could  be  a  beautiful 
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state  of  being  without  accomplishing  anything,  without  action, 
but  that  the  German  poet's  expression  to  the  contrary  was  a 
mistake.  But  he  tried  to  turn  the  conversation  away  from  these 
general  contemplations  altogether.  Of  what  use  was  all  this  pon- 
dering and  discussing,  concerning  the  vocation  of  mankind,  on 
the  part  of  two  men,  on  the  mountain-side  ?  It  seemed  to  strike 
Knopf  too  that  he  had  strayed  Coo  far,  and  he  said : 

"  You  ought  to  take  Roland  away  from  home." 

"  That  would  indeed  be  the  wisest  course ;  hut  you  know  that 
It's  impossible." 

"Of  course!  of  course!  I  also  frequently  considered  the 
possibility  of  forcing  on  Roland  the  impression  that  he  was 
poor ;  but  if,  logically  speaking,  there's  such  a  thing  as  the  com- 
parative of  a  negation,  then  this  is  even  more  impossible.  I  have 
read  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau's  Emit,  and  found  in  it  much  that 
is  good.  I've  also  studied  the  treatise  on  Wealth,  ascribed  to 
Plato.  Aristophanes  too  has  a  profound  perception  of  the  re- 
lation between  wealth  and  poverty.  When  you  call  to  see  me 
at  Mattenheim,  I  shall  be  ready  to  submit  it  all  to  you." 

Erich  made  a  slight  effort  to  discover  the  reason  why  Knopf 
had  left  the  house ;  but  Knopf  did  not  tell  him,  he  only  indica- 
ted that  Roland  had  been  led  off  by  the  French  valet,  Armand, 
and  Armand  had  then  been  dismissed  from  the  house.  With 
unusual  haste,  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  felt  some  hesitation 
about  going  to  see  Erich ;  but  Herr  Weidmann  had  read  his 
wish  in  his  eyes,  and  persuaded  him  to  do  it. 

Erich  promised  to  come  over  to  Mattenheim  soon,  and  Knopf 
seemed  very  much  pleased  when  Erich  told  him  of  Roland's 
industry  and  devotion,  and  how  the  Life  of  Franklin  not  only 
enabled  him  to  give  Roland  a  personal  ideal,  but  also  gave  him 
occasion  to  let  Roland  recognize  and  supply  the  defects  of  his 
own  life  and  knowledge,  by  studying  the  process  of  Franklin's 
development. 

"Shall  I  tell  you,"  cried  Knopf,  springing  up,  "what  can 
confer  even  more  happiness  than  Archimedes'  great  word,  '  1 
have  found  it!'  There  lies  even  greater  happiness  in  'Thou 
hast  found  it !'  Yes!  You've  found  it,"  cried  Knopf,  giving  his 
trowsers  an  extra  hitch.  He  would  have  liked  Co  embrace  Erich, 
but  did  not  dare. 

And  on  Erich's  telling  him  that  he  had  reached  this  simple 
method  through  some  of  his  father's  memoranda,  Knopf  cried 

"  Blessed  be  thy  father !  and  blessed  be  thou.  Eternal  Spirit  1 
Oh  world,  how  fair  and  great  thou  art !  Now  we  know  where 
wc  are  going  when  we  walk  in  tiic  open  air — the  free  air;  we  are 
going  to  a  free  man — Benjamin  Franklin.  Here  are  two  men  on 
on  the  Rhine,  who  hail  thee  to  all  eternity! 
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But  pardon  me,"  he  said,  "  I'm  not  often  thus,  you  may  take  my 
word  for  it.  But,  Captain,  if  ever  you  want  me  to  do  sometliing 
great  for  you,  something  hard,  remind  me  of  this  hour;  you 
shall  see  nhai  I  can  do." 

Erich  ingeniously  slid  past  this  topic,  by  begging  Knopf  to 
tell  him  something  about  his  pupil. 

"Yes,"  began  Knopf,  "there's  an  example.  The  parents 
have  sent  the  child  to  Germany,  because  they  feared  that  her 
soul  might  not  remain  free  in  yonder  land  of  freedom,  for  Doc- 
tor Fritz  and  his  wife  ai-e  liberal  in  their  religion,  and  are  gen- 
erally looked  upon  as  noble  characters.  They  sent  the  child  to 
an  American  school,  and  after  the  lapse  of  six  months  she  com- 
menced trying  to  convert  her  parents  to  the  Church,  and  always 
pronounced  her  intention  of  becoming  a  Presbyterian.  She 
wept  and  prayed,  and  said  she  could  find  no  peace,  because  her 
parents  were  unbelievers.  Isn't  this  a  remarkable  experience  ? 
So  the  parents  sent  the  child  to  Germany— of  course  to  the  best 
family  that  could  be  found." 

Knopf  took  the  letter  from  his  pocket ;  it  was  from  Doctor 
Fritz,  who,  as  a  representative  of  German  honor  and  philan- 
thropy in  the  New  World,  was  busily  working  at  the  removal  of 
that  blemish  which  still  rests  on  mankind  in  the  existence  of 
slavery.  Doctor  Fritz  gave  the  teacher  a  very  accurate  charac- 
terization of  his  daughter,  which  gave  evidence  of  the  father's 
entire  impartiality.  He  explained,  in  like  manner,  how  the  child 
U'as  to  be  guided.  The  letter  also  enclosed  a  photograph  of 
Doctor  Fritz,  a  vigorous-looking  man,  with  fair  curly  hair  and 
full  beard;  something  childlike,  and  yet  something  that  spoke  of 
great  aspirations,  shone  through  the  strong,  manly  features. 

Very  mysteriously,  Knopf  then  confided  to  Erich  that,  though 
her  lot  had  been  cast  in  the  New  World,  the  child  had  lived  en- 
tirely within  the  magic  circle  of  Grimm's  fairy-tales ;  and — it 
was  wonderful,  and  he  could  not  make  out  whether  it  was  imag- 
ination or  reality,  but  something  had  happened  to  the  child 
on  her  journey  which  sounded  like  a  fairy-tale. 

■■  The  child's  name  is  Lilian,"  continued  Knopf;  "  and,  as  you 
know,  the  Mayflower  is  called  lily-of-the-valley  in  F.nglish  ;  and 
the  child  received  a  mayflower  from  an  apparition  in  the  woods 
which  did  not  know  her  name.  This  has  started  a  wonderful 
fairy-tale  in  her  little  golden  head,  for  the  child  insists  that  siie 
has  seen  the  wood-prince." 

"  You're  a  poet  at  the  bottom,"  said  Erich. 

Involuntarily  Knopf's  hand  felt  for  his  breast-pocket,  where 
his  tablets  were  concealed,  as  if  Erich  had  taken  them  out. 

"I  allow  myself  to  hammer  out  a  stanza  occasionally,  but 
you  needn't  fear,  I've  never  yet  tormented  another's  ear  with 
my  poetry." 
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Erich  grew  very  fond  of  this  nian,  apparently  so  prosy,  and 
still  so  deeply  enthusiastic  ;  and  wheu  the  bells  again  rang  in 
the  village,  Erich  said  : 

"Now  come,  and  make  mc  acquainted  ivitli  the  village 
schoolmaster." 

CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  village  schoolmaster  was  an  awkward,  formal  appari- 
tion ;  he  behaved  very  humbly  when  the  Captain  called  on 
him.  Soon  the  three  sat  together  in  the  tavern,  and  he  related 
the  iiistory  of  his  life. 

He  was  sixty-four  years  old,  but  still  appeared  very  active. 
The  complaint  unfortunately  universal  amonj;  viJlage-Ceachers, 
had  in  this  instance  special  justification.  With  a  blending  of 
pride  and  bitterness,  he  said  that  he  had  a  son  ti\'enty-one  years 
old,  who  was  now  in  young  Herr  Weidmann's  cement-factory, 
getting  double  the  salary  that  he — the  father,  had,  after  thirty- 
two  years  of  sei-vice.  He  had  four  sons,  but  not  one  of  them 
should  be  a  schoolmaster.  A  second  son  was  a  merchant,  and 
the  eldest  was  a  inaster-builder  in  America.  "Yes,"  said  he 
aloud,  "  we  schoolmasters  will  never  be  any  better  off  tilt  there's 
a  general  strike." 

"  Would  you  continue  to  teach,"  asked  Erich,  "  if  you  had  a 
good  enough  income  without  ?" 

"No." 

"  Then  if  you  had  had  the  income,  you  would  never  have  be- 

"I  iDelieve  not." 

"  That's  the  worst  of  it,"  cried  Knopf,  "  that  wealth  always 
says,  and  with  truth  too,  '  I  must  not  relieve  want,  for  it  is  want 
which  produces  and  forms  the  great  and  the  beautiful — want 
makes  our  aspirations  and  cur  virtues.'  Do  you  see.  Captain 
colleague,  that  Herr  Sonnenkamp  is  an  important  man  of  much 
worldly  wisdom,  and  he  says:  'I  must  take  no  notice  of  the 
lives  round  about  me.  Neither  shall  Roland,  else  he  will  be 
cheated  out  of  his  life;  he  can't  drive  out  in  his  carriages 
without  thinking  of  the  misery  and  hardship  everywhere.' 
See,  that's  where  we  again  come  upon  our  riddle.  How  can 
one  be  an  ideally  disposed  man,  and  at  the  same  time  rich  ? 
We  teachers  are  the  guardians  of  idenlity.  Lock  at  the 
villages  round  about;  each  one  has  a  visible  steeple  and  an  in- 
visible steeple,  and  this  invisible  steeple  is  the  ideality  of 
the  village- teacher,  who  sits  there  with. his  children.  I  honoi 
you  for  having  become  a  schoolmaster." 

Erich  looked   around  as  if  aggrieved;   in   his  inmost  soul  a 
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certain  vanity  was  hurt  at  his  being  called  a  schoolmaster,  but 
he  got  over  it  quickly,  and  was  glad  of  iL 

He  succeeded  in  inducing  the  village-teacher  to  continue  his 
history.  He  was  a  good  mathematician ;  he  had  entered  the 
revenue  service  and  become  an  officer  of  the  custom-house, 
had  lost  his  position  when  the  German  Zollverein  was  es- 
tablished, had  roved  about  nearly  starved  for  two  years,  and 
finally  had  taken  to  school- teaching.  But  he  had  married 
well— that  is,  richly;  so  that  he  had  been  able  to  give  his  sons  a 
better  education. 

The  evening  had  come  on. 

Erich  promised  the  schoolmaster  to  employ  him  in  the  in- 
struction of  Roland. 

Knopf  accompanied  Erich  a  good  part  of  the  way;  then  he 
begged  him  to  mount  his  horse. 

Knopf  stood  still  a  long  while,  looking  after  Erich  till  he  dis- 
appeared behind  a  bend  of  the  mountain,  and  Knopf's  thick 
lips  murmured  low  words  after  him. 

On  his  way  home,  it  seemed  strange  to  Erich  that  he  thought 
less  about  Roland  than  about  Manna — for  Manna  would  be 
iiome  to-night. 

Foolish  old  stories  floated  through  his  brain — of  a  poor  tutor 
felling  in  love  with  the  rich  daughter  of  tlie  house,  and  being 
sent  aivay  by  the  hard-hearted  father.  And  then  he  stands 
before  the  illuminated  house  ;  he  hears  music ;  above,  the  fair 
one  celebrates  her  marriage  with  a  high-born  fop.  Then  a  pistol- 
shot — no,  some  other  situation  on  a  more  solid  basis  would  be, 
after  all,  rather  more  sensible. 

Erich  had  sufficient  good  sense  to  ward  off  any  such  notions 
toward  the  daughter  of  the  house ;  he  would  remain  distant, 
reserved,  and  respectful. 

When  he  entered  the  Villa  the  carriages  had  arrived ;  and 
Erich  was  immediately  given  to  understand  that  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp  had  been  displeased  with  him  for  not  having  had  the 
complaisance  to  remain  at  home,  or  to  remember  the  hour  fixed 

After  all  that  he  had  been  discussing  with  Knopf,  the  sensa- 
tion of  servitude  seemed  something  strange  to  him:  or  was  this 
reception  only  meant  as  a  lesson  in  regard  to  his  behavior 
toward  Manna? 

Erich  took  the  reprimand,  for  such  it  was,  without  replying. 

He  went  to  Roland,  who  embraced  him  ardently,  crying : 

"Oh  !  it's  sweet  to  be  with  you  !    All  others  are — " 

"  Don't  speak  of  others,"  interrupted  Erich. 

But  he  could  not  preyent  Roland  from  telling  of  the  univeisnl 
iil-humor  caused  by  Manna's  not  returning  with  them. 

Erich  breathed  more  freely. 
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Roland  related,  rather  incoherently,  that,  on  the  way  back, 
Bella  had  gone  ashore  at  the  ivater-cure  establisliment,  because 
she  had  received  a  telegram  from  Clodwig,  who  expected  her 
there.     But  he  finished : 

"  What  does  all  this  concern  us !  You're  at  the  convent  too, 
and  I've  told  Manna  so :  you  look  just  like  St.  Anthony  in  the 
convent  church.  Yes,  you  may  laugh  !  If  he  were  to  laugh, 
he'd  have  to  laugh  just  as  you  do ;  he  looks  at  one  exactly  as 
you  are  looking  at  me  now.  '  Manna  told  me  the  legend.  The 
saint  was  praying  earnestly  to  Heaven,  and  then  the  infant 
Christ  lay  down  on  his  arm  in  the  solitude,  and  he's  looking  at 
him  so  devoutly,  so  fondly  !" 

A  thriE  passed  through  Erich  t  upon  his  hands  too  is  a  pure 
child-life.  Is  he  worthy  of  holding  it,  and  of  letting  the  child's 
pure  gaze  rest  upon  him? 

The  two  sat  for  a  long  while  without  speaking,  then  Roland 

"  We'll  leave  each  other  no  more,  never  again  !  To-day,  as  I 
was  sitting  on  deck,  it  seemed  to  me — I  was  not  asleep,  1  was 
perfectly  wide  awake — it  seemed  to  me  as  if  you  came  and  took 
me  on  your  arm,  and  held  me  there." 

Roknd's  face  glowed,  all  his  pulses  throbbed  feverishly,  and 
it  cost  Erich  much  trouble  to  reduce  his  overexcited  mind  down 
to  its  usual  tone.  But  the  dogs  succeeded  easily  in  accoreiplish- 
ing  what  was  so  difficult  for  him.  Roland  was  again  the  same 
light-hearted  child  when  he  saw  the  puppies,  which  had  grown 
wonderfully  during  these  few  days. 

Prancken  also  joined  Erich  with  great  familiarity,  and  told 
him  how  he  admired  his  power  of  arousing  younger  intelligences; 
for  Roland  had  displayed  an  activity  of  mind  and  an  adaptive 
tenderness  of  feeling  which  one  could  not  have  expected  in  him. 

Frank  reader,  you  may  say  what  you  will  I  Yesterday — yes, 
even  one  short  hour  ago — you  thought  meanly  of  a  man's  judg- 
ment, you  recognized  plainly  the  pettiness  of"^  his  being.  Sud- 
denly he  shows  how  he  understands  you,  he  praises  you,  he 
exalts  you,  and  as  suddenly,  without  your  acknowledging  it  to 
j'ourself,  your  opinion  of  the  man  formerly  looked  upon  as  one- 
sided and  narrow-minded,  changes — especially  if  you  be  still 
«'restling  with  yourself,  still  educating  yourself,  if  you  despair 
frequently  of  yourself. 

And  so  it  happened  with  Erich. 

Prancken  seemed  to  him  possessed  of  good  judgment,  amia- 
ble indeed ;  and  Erich  even  went  far  enough  to  say  that  it  would 
please  him  very  much  if  the  friends  of  the  family  would  assist 
and  encourage  him  in  his  difficult  vocation  of  instructor. 

Prancken  was  satisfied :  Erich  obviously  recognized  his  posi- 
tion ;   he  proved  it  in  not  taking  part  in  the  trip,  and  in  thus  re- 
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fraining  from  intrusion  upon  the  family ;  and  though  a  certain 
pride  had  part  in  it,  insomuch  as  he  might  not  wish  to  travel 
and  be  confounded  with  the  "companion"  and  servants,  at  all 
events  Erich  seemed  not  quite  devoid  of  tact. 

Prancken  knew  how  to  give  to  this  patronizing  protection  the 
air  of  a  sort  of  friendly  familiarity. 

CHAPTER    X. 

THE    ALLUREMENTS    OF    THE    WORLD. 

ERICH  and  Roland  lived  together  in  "the  castle"— as  the 
apartments  in  the  tower  were  called — as  if  they  had  en- 
tered a  remote  dwelling-place  and  were  entirely  alone.  No  noise 
came  to  them  from  tlie  outer  world^nothing  but  the  song  of 
birds  and  the  chiming  of  the  village  bells. 

Regular  work  was  tkeir  rule;  until  noon  they  knew  nothing 
of  what  was  taking  place  in  the  house,  and  Roland  lived  almost 
absorbed  in  thoughts  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Roland  was  continually  finding  something  new  and  attractive 
in  Franklin's  character;  and  when  this  American  youth,  who 
had  never  in  his  life  felt  want,  saw  before  him  a  life  full  of  re- 
nunciation, his  ideas  underwent  a  surprising  change.  He  lived 
and  moved  in  the  life  of  Franklin.  He  spoke  of  him  at  table  as 
if  he  had  just  come  into  existence ;  and  as  if  he  was  the  unseen 
companion  of  all  his  thoughts  and  actions.  Roland  immediately 
wished  to  follow  Franklin's  example,  and  keep  a  diary  by  which 
to  criticise  his  own  conduct,  but  Erich  dissuaded  him ;  for  lie 
knew  that  the  boy  was  too  unstable  to  carry  out  his  project  for 
any  length  of  time.  Such  strict  self-judgment  is  only  fitted  for 
cne  who  lives  alone  or  strives  to  find  the  right  path  without  as- 
sistance; but  Roland  was  continually  withErich.  Theyimitated 
Franklin's  physical  experiments,  pondered  his  littie  stories ;  and 
almost  at  every  occurrence,  Roland  would  exclaim ; 

"What  would  Franklin  say  of  this?" 

Erich  had  been  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  be  best  to 
tell  Roland  that  he  had  conversed  with  Hetr  Knopf;  but  he 
considerately  waited  for  a  more  fitting  opportunity,  as  he  did 
not  wish  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  a  life  that  was  every  day  be- 
coming more  and  more  firmly  settled. 

Prancken  came  almost  every  day  for  a  short  time,  and  at  table 
spoke  much  of  the  Prince  of  the  Church :  he  never  called  the 
Bishop  anything  hut  the  Prince  of  the  Church.  A  second  court- 
life  seemed  to  have  opened  before  his  vision,  and  this  court  liad 
some  holy  prerogative,  some  power  of  arranging  its  own  con- 
duct, without  the  need  of  a  chamberlain.  Herr  Sonnenkamp  was 
continually,  and  with  great  interest,  asking  questions  in  regard 
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to  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Episcopal  court ;  but  Fran  Ceres 
showed  not  the  slightest  curiosUy ,  for  she  had  understood  that 
it  gave  no  balls,  and  that,  as  a  general  thing,  there  were  no 
ladies  to  be  seen  there — etcepting,  perhaps,  some  of  the  most 
noble  and  distinguished  nuns  But  Frau  Ceres  had  a  great 
aversion  to  nuns,  principalh  because  they  have  such  large  feet, 
and  wear  such  awkward  shoes,  and  cotton  gloves.  Frau  Ceres 
hated  cotton  glo\  es,  and  w  henever  she  thought  of  them,  a  nerv- 
ous shuddir  ran  through  her. 

The  days  were  quiet.  The  fragrant  southern  trees  grew  green 
with  those  that  were  growing  in  their  native  soil.  But  the  silent 
days  were  numbered,  for  the  family  began  to  make  preparations 
for  a  journey.  Lutz  was  the  director;  and  already  great  trunks 
had  been  made  ready  and  sent  forward. 

It  was  a  rainy  morning.  Erich  and  Roland  were  sitting  to- 
gether reading  the  Life  of  Franklin.  Erich  found  that  the  boy 
was  inattentive,  and  often  looked  toward  the  door. 

At  last  there  was  a  knock,  and  Sonnenkamp,  who  had  never 
before  disturbed  their  morning  work,  entered.  He  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  seeing  the  course  of  instruction  so  well  begun, 
a'id  hoped  that  the  journey  would  occasion  only  a  short  inter- 
ruption of  it;   for,  on  their  arrival  at  Vichy,  it  could  proceed 

Erich  asked,  in  surprise,  what  was  meant  by  speaking  of 
Vichy,  and  heard  that  the  whole  family,  together  with  the 
sen'ants,  male  and  female,  as  well  as  Roland  and  himself,  were 
to  go  to  the  springs  at  Vichy,  and  thence  to  the  sea-shore  at 
Biarritz. 

Erich  endeavored  to  compose  himself,  and  succeeded  sooner 
than  he  had  hoped ;  he  then  said  that  he  did  not  know  what 
Roland  thought  of  it,  but,  for  his  part,  he  had  decided  that  he 
could  not  go  to  the  springs. 

"  You  cannot  go  with  us?    Why  not?" 

"  It  pains  me  to  be  forced  to  discuss  the  question  in  presence 
of  Roland,  but  I  think  that  he  is  old  enough  to  understand  the 
affair.  I  think — 1  am  perfectly  convinced,  that  earnest  study 
cannot  at  present  be  taken  up  at  a  fashionable  watering-place, 
and  then  continued  at  Biarritz.  I  cannot  commence  my  instruc- 
tion after  my  pupil  has  been  at  the  spring,  early  in  the  morning, 
listening  to  pot-pourri  music.  Under  such  circumstances,  no 
one  can  think  quietly  or  clearly.  As  I  said,  I  consider  Roland 
old  enough  to  decide  for  himself.  I  will,  if  you  wish,  remain 
here  at  the  Villa  until  you  return." 

Sonnenkamp  looked  at  Erich  in  amazement;  and  Roland, 
imploringly.  Sonnenkamp  did  not  seem  to  give  himself  credit 
for  sufficient  self-command  to  oppose  the  tutor  in  a  becoming 
manner;   therefore  he  said,  quietly,   that  they  would  speak  of 
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the  subject  again  in  the  evening.  He  excused  himself,  half  sar- 
castically, for  not  having  told  Erich  of  his  summer  arrangements 
when  he  visited  him  in  the  University  city. 

Again  Erich  sat  alone  with  Roland,  who  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
ground  and  did  not  speak.  Erich  did  not  disturb  him  for 
awhile ;  but  said,  at  last,  that  now  the  first  decision  was  to  be 
made — now  he  was  to  be  put  to  proof. 

"  Do  you  understand  why  I  am  unable  and  unwilling  to  pur- 
sue this  work-life  of  ours  at  a  place  of  pleasure?"  he  asktd  at 
last. 

"  1  do  not,"  Roland  answered,  obstinately. 

"Shall  I  explain?" 

"  It's  not  necessary,"  the  boy  answered,  sulkily. 

Erich  did  not  reply,  and  the  silence  gave  the  boy  an  opportu- 
nity of  thinking  of  his  conduct ;  but  a  struggle  was  taking  place 
in  his  breast ;  something  within  him  revolted  against  anything 
resembling  servility.     He  gave  no  intimation  of  this,  but  said  : 

"  Haven't  I  been  sufficiently  industrious  and  obedient?" 

"  As  was  your  duty." 

"  Don't  I  deserve  a  little  pleasure  now  ?" 

"  No.  One  cannot  be  paid  for  doing  his  duty — certainly  not 
paid  by  pleasure." 

The  boy  djd  not  answer,  but  sat  angrily  turning  the  leaves  of 
Franklin's  biography,  which  he  had  been  reading.  Erich,  with- 
out speaking,  took  the  book  from  liim  and  laid  it  aside.  Laying 
his  hand  on  the  cover,  he  said : 

"  What  do  you  think  Franklin  would  say  to  you  now  ?" 

"I  can't  tell." 

"  You  can,  but  you  won't. " 

"No,  I  cannot,"  said  the  boy.  He  stamped  with  childish 
rage,  and  his  voice  was  choked  with  tears. 

"  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  you  than  you  have  yourself,"  said 
Erich,  taking  Roland's  chin  in  his  hands.  "  Look  at  me~-^ion't 
look  at  the  floor — don't  be  pettish." 

Roland's  face  ivas  unmoved.  Tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  but  did 
not  fall.     Erich  continued ; 

"  Is  there  any  good  thing  in  the  world  that  1  would  not  like 
you  to  have  ?" 

"  Weil,  but—" 

"But  what?     Go  on." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  And  yet — yet — you  might  go  with  us  just 
to  please  me.  I  couldn't  enjoy  myself  if  you  were  not  with  us — 
I  there,  and  you  here  all  alone  1  " 

"  And  would  you  like  to  go  without  me?" 

"  I  won't — you  must  go  with  me!"  and  the  boy  sprang  up 
and  threw  his  arms  around  Erich's  neck. 

"!  tell  you  most  decidedly  that  I  shall  not  go." 
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Roland  loosened  his  hands,    Erich  took  them,  and  said  ; 

"  I  might  do  as  you  did,  and  say  ;  '  Do  it  for  my  sake,  and 
stay  with  me !'  but  I  will  not.  Come,  look  up  pleasantly, 
and  think  what  a  fine  time  we  might  have  here,  all  alone. 
Your  parents  go  to  the  baths,  and  we  stay  here  till  they  come 
back,  studying  regularly,  and  much  more  comfoi-tabk  than  we 
would  be  on  the  promenade  amid  the  music — happier  than  at 
the  sea-sliore.  Think,  Roland,  I  have  never  seen  France  and 
the  ocean ;  1  renounce  it  for  the  sake  of  duty ;  and  do  you  know 
where  my  duty  is  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Duty  could  travel  along  with  us  '"  said  the  boy,  smiling 
through  his  tears.  Erich  was  obliged  to  laugh  too,  and  said 
after  awhile : 

"  This  duty  cannot  travel  with  us.  Your  attention  has  been 
sufficiently  distracted  all  your  life.  Come  be  mj  dear  comrade, 
my  good  boy.  Trust  to  me,  even  though  jou  do  not  entirely 
sec  the  use  of  what  I  want  you  to  do,  ' 

"  Yes,  I  trust  you,  but  you  can't  think  how  beautiful  it  is  ;  and 
i  want  to  show  it  all  to  you." 

Roland  seemed  seized  and  whirled  about  by  a  tempest  of  in- 
congruous feelings.  Should  he  who  had  subdued  Erich  and 
forced  him  to  be  his  daily  companion — who  had  compelled  his 
father  to  give  Erich  to  him — should  he  now  leave  his  friend  ? 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  pleasures  enticing  him,  mu- 
sic and  the  delights  of  travel,  ladies,  and  those  jolly  girls  who 
would  play' with  him  [  The  boy  rose  and  knew  not  what  to  do. 
Suddenly  he  cried  out:  "Erich!  your  mother!"  for  she  had 
said  to  him  at  parting :  "  Be  worthy  of  Erich's  eternal  compan- 
ionship." The  thought  of  this  awoke  in  his  soul,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  there  were  the  coaches,  and  the  gay  equestrians,  and 
he  himself  riding  in  their  midst.  How  was  it  possible  that  that 
aged,  melancholy  lady  in  mourning,  who  stood  that  day  by  the 
wayside,  could  hold  him  back  ?  It  was  like  a  waking  fever- 
dream. 

"  Erich  !  your  mother  !"  he  cried  again  ;  and  then  said,  as  lie 
embraced  his  friend; 

"  Erich,  I  will  stay  with  you  !  But  now  you  must  help  me, 
or  I  shall  be  taken  away  without  you." 

"  You  should  not  be  disobedient  to  your  parents,  but  now  you 
have  a  duty  to  me  as  well  as  to  them  ;  you  must  not  leave  me, 
as  1  will  not  leave  you." 

It  was  only  after  a  hard  struggle,  that  the  parents  could  be 
brought  to  consent  to  leave  Erich  and  Roland  at  the  Villa. 
Fran  Ceres  was  the  first  to  yield,  but  Sonnenkamp  continued  his 
opposition,  and  Roland  was  in  continual  perplexity.  The  wish 
again  arose  in  his  mind  that  his  father  would  remain  inflexible 
and  Erich  be  prevailed  upon  to  accompany  them. 
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Erich  took  Soniicnkamp  aside  and  told  him  that,  in  his  opin 
ion,  it  would  be  ruinous  to  withdraw  Roland  from  the  path 
which  he  had  voluntarily  selected ;  the  boy  had  hitherto  beeji 
hindered  from  being  steady  in  his  pursuits  by  sheer  idle  dis- 
tractions. He  said  further,  that  although  it  would  give  hira 
or      p  d  et  he  would  feel  obliged  to  leave  the  house 

f  R  1  d  h  Id  o  (he  haths.  He  had  not  told  this  to  Ro- 
1     d   f      R  !     d    h  uld  never  think  of  the  possibility  of  their 

p  ra  H     h  n  asked  Sonnenkamp  to  use  a  little  strategy, 

n    h  h  ,  would  be  by  no  rncans  inexcusable.     He 

q  d  h  11  Roland  that  he  had  been  testing  his  sta- 

b  1  y  d  as  gl  d  hat  he  had  stood  the  trial — he  had  hoped 
h  R  1  d  Id  make  the  proposal  to  remain  at  home  with 
E     h       d  h  n  1       ou!d  have  agreed  to  it. 

S  1*      P  vexed,  but  nevertheless  acceded   to   this 

p    p  d  R  1  nd  found  himself  rejected  on  the  one  hand 

djid  b       d  b,  h    p    mise  on  the  other. 

On  the  next  day,  the  parents  set  out  for  the  baths.  Erich  and 
Roland  accompanied  them  to  the  station,  and  just  as  the  ap- 
proach of  the  train  was  signalled,  Sonnenkamp  took  his  son 
aside  and  said  to  him  ; 

"  My  boy,  if  you  find  it  too  hard,  jump  into  the  cars  and  leave 
the  Doctor  alone.  Believe  me,  he  won't  run  away;  I've  a  golden 
whistle  that  charms  everybody.     Pluck  up  courage,  my  son  !" 

"  Father,  is  this  another  proof  of  my  steadiness  ?" 

"You're  a  brave  boy,"  replied  Sonnenkamp,  surprised  and 
touched. 

The  train  arrived.  A  great  number  of  black  trunks,  studded 
with  yellow  nails,  was  put  aboard,  while  Joseph  and  X-utz 
showed  their  surpassing  abilities  as  marshals  of  the  journey. 
Trunks,  chests,  boxes,  bottles,  and  bundles  were  placed  in  the 
first-class  carriage,  in  which  sat  Sonnenkamp,  Frau  Ceres,  and 
Miss  Perini.  Roland  was  kissed  once  more,  and  his  father 
whispered  something  in  his  ear.  The  train  rolled  away,  and 
Erich  and  Roland  were  left  standing  alone  on  the  steps. 

Tiiey  went  silently  to  the  VUla.  Roland  looked  pale,  every 
drop  of  blood  had  receded  from  his  face.  They  entered  the 
grounds;  how  quiet  and  deserted  it  all  seemed  I 

When  they  had  alighted  from  the  carriage,  Roland  took 
Erich's  hand,  and  said  : 

"  We  two  ate  alone  in  the  world  now." 

What  was  to  be  done  at  such  a  time  ? 

A  storm-wind  rushed  through  the  park,  shaking  the  trees  and 
making  the  blossoms  dance  and  whir!  in  the  air:  the  river  cast 
high  waves  on  the  shore.     A  storm  was  brewing. 

Erich  hastily  had  the  carriage  made  ready  again,  and  entered 
it  with  Roland,  who  asked  : 
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"  Where  are  we  going  ?" 

Erich  assured  him  that  he  would  show  him  something  won- 
derful. They  Tode  along  the  road  where  the  wind  shook  the 
nut-trees  till  they  roared.  Overhead  lightning  flashed  and 
thunder  rolled. 

"  Where  are  we  going?"  Roland  asked  again. 

"  We're  going  to  school  with  Franklin.  I  can  show  you  now 
how  lightning  is  made  prisoner."  They  rode  swiftly  back  to 
the  station. 

The  telegraph  operator  saluted  Erich  very  cordially,  and 
Erich  showed  his  pupil  how  the  electric  current  was  collected  in 
a  delicate  little  glass  box,  where  a  blue  spark  jumped  about  and 
disappeared  in  the  conductor  which  was  connected  with  the 
wires.  At  every  flash  a  report  could  be  heard  in  the  feeder,  and 
at  the  same  instant  a  little  blue  spark  appeared  and  vanished. 

Erich  was  delighted  at  being  able  to  show  this  to  his  pupil, 
and  the  operator  was  very  ready  to  give  all  the  information 
needed.  He  told  how  sometimes,  while  standing  near  the  con- 
ductor during  a  storm,  one  would  be  seized  by  a  nameless  fear; 
how  unintelligible  words  would  come  over  the  wires;  and  how 
he  had  once  been  struck  by  the  lightning.  He  showed  the 
manner  in  which  the  electricity  was  led  to  the  ground,  and  Siiid 
that  sometimes  the  feeders  would  be  cut  in  two  as  if  by  a  deli- 
cate file. 

All  light  had  been  excluded,  and  only  the  blue  sparks  could 
be  seen,  at  which  Roland  looked  with  childish  curiosity.  Here 
was  a  good  opportunity  to  explain  the  modus  operaiidi  of  the 
telegraph,  and  Roland  said; 

"  Even  if  Franklin  did  not  foresee  this,  he  was  the  first  to 
chain  the  lightning.  Do  you  suppose  that  he  knew  what 
would  he  the  result  ?" 

Erich  tried  to  make  Roland  understand  that  all  action,  all  in- 
vestigation and  thought,  are  but  a  vast  unity,  a  continuous,  self- 
promulgating  revelation ;  and  there,  in  that  dark  room,  while 
the  blue  sparks  appeared  and  vanished,  and  where  the  three  sat, 
scarcely  speaking  above  their  breath,  a  feeling  of  devotion 
entered  the  boy's  soul  and  elevated  it  far  above  the  petty  affairs 
of  common  life.  The  separation  from  his  parents,  the  pleasure 
which  had  seemed  so  enticing  to  him  had  vanished,  as  if  he 
had  ascended  to  a  star  far  above  the  earth. 

The  storm  had  ceased,  but  the  rain  was  yet  falling,  and  as  the 
windows  were  opened,  Roland  said,  as  he  looked  out  in  the 
night  and  pressed  Erich's  hand  : 

"Might  not  one  think  that  the  soul  moves  in  the  human 
body  as  the  electric  spark  moves  in  the  wires  ?" 

Erich  did  not  answer.  He  saw  that  the  enigma  of  life  was  pre- 
senting itself  to  the  boy's  mind  ;   he  must  ponder  it  for  himself. 
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Erich  conld  not  and  dared  not  help  him  yet.  But  this  subtle 
question  gave  assurance  that  the  boy  could  be  brought  into  the 
higher  life  ;  he  had  subdued  the  desire  for  distracting  amuse- 
ment, and  had  given  himself  to  something  that  could  not  be 
rendered  subservient  to  his  will. 

The  operator  gave  a  description  of  the  singular  way  in  which 
Sonnenkamp  had  looked  and  acted  at  the  office  on  the  night 
of  Roland's  disappearance.  He  told  Erich  in  a  low  voice  that 
he  had  been  afraid  of  tie  man,  and  in  spite  of  the  large  sum 
promised  him  if  he  would  remain  and  watch  all  night,  he  had 
pretended  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  his  duties,  whereas  the 
real  reason  was  that  he  would  not  be  alone  with  Sonnenkamp 
for  all  the  money  in  the  world. 

Erich  noticed  that  Roland  had  heard  the  latter  part  of  this 
discourse,  despite  the  low  tone  in  which  it  had  been  spoken  ;  so 
he  said  laughingly,  that  a  man  who  is  always  manipulating  the 
nervous  system  of  the  earth  is  very  apt  to  become  nenous 
himself. 

The  operator  agreed  with  this,  and  knew  of  a  very  curious 
incident  bearing  on  the  point. 

As  Erich  entered  the  waiting-room  with  Roland,  he  noticed 
how  quick  the  boy  was  to  ren^rk  any  ridiculous  peculiarities  in. 
men.  He  had  paid  so  much  attention  to  the  singularities  of  the 
operator,  tliat  he  was  now  able  to  give  very  skilful  imitations  of 
them.  Without  expressing  any  decided  objection  to  this,  Erich 
sought  to  impress  on  his  mind  the  fact  that  men  whose  profes- 
sions place  them  on  the  territory  which  separates  manual  from 
scientific  labor,  as  apothecaries,  leechers,  lithographers,  photog- 
raphers and  telegraphers,  easily  acquire  a  sort  of  double  nature, 
in  which  the  artisan  and  scientific  man  are  both  represented. 
Telegraphing  engenders  a  certain  sensitiveness  and  nervous 
quickness,  for  it  forces  one  to  be  always  on  the  qui  vive,  and 
places  his- mind  in  a  perpetual  state  of  tension. 

Erich  tried  to  explain  all  this  to  his  pupil,  for  he  wished  to 
instil  into  his  mind  that  sense  of  justice  which  is  tlie  basis  of  all 
perception  of  psychological  truths,  but  he  soon  recurred  to  the 
wonderful  things  they  had  just  seen,  in  order  to  impress  them 
firmly  upon  the  boy's  mind;   and  he  succeeded. 

The  stars  were  shining  brightly  again  as  they  rode  toward 
home.  They  had  been  contemplating  the  mysterious  primitive 
force  of  the  world. 

Erich  could  not  help  fancying  that  he  had  awakened  in  the 
soul  of  his  pupil  emotions  like  those  which,  of  old,  the  people  of 
the  desert  must  have  felt  on  the  evening  of  the  day  in  which  tlie 
Godhead  revealed  itself  to  them  amid  the  thunders  and  light- 
nings of  Sinai;— that  he  felt  as  those  thousands  must  have 
felt — as  though  the  earth  had  been  created  anew. 
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Erich  hardly  knew  what  he  said  as  they  rode  homeward  thus 
amid  the  cool  air,  in  the  starry  night ;  but  they  both — the  boy  as 
well  as  the  man — were  filled  with  holy  thoughts,  and  when  they 
reached  home  neither  wished  to  speak,  and  they  silently  bade 
each  other  good-night.  Is  the  light  in  the  soul  of  man  a  mys- 
terious electric  spark  which  cannot  be  detained  for  an  instant, 
but  flashes  out  in  a  resolution  or  an  action  and  then  vanishes  ? 
When  all  is  calm  and  no  storm  vexes  the  sky,  we  send  at  will 
our  messages  over  the  wires ;  but  when  the  great,  eternal,  and 
unconquerable  powers  speak,  the  word  of  man  ceases,  and  the 
sparks  flash  of  their  own  accord  along  the  wires.  Chaos  speaks 
the  Incomprehensible. 

There  will  come  a  time  when  thou  wilt  no  longer  be  lord  of 
thy  pupil's  inner  life— when  the  all-moving  powers  let  loose  shall 
rule  within  his  soul  and  accomplish  that  for  which  they  were 
destined.     What  then  ? 

Nothing  is  sure  for  all  time.  Now  thou  must  be  content  to 
accomplish  the  duty  of  thy  day,  silently  and  strong. 

CHAPTER   XL 
THE  VINE  BUDS  AND    BEARS. 

ALL  is  quiet  amid  the  vine-hills  ;  there  arc  no  longer  men  be- 
tween the  green  rows  called  "  Zeilen,"  for  the  vines 
which  have  hitherto  been  allowed  to  grow  free  are  now  bound 
up,  so  that  the  blossoms  may  not  be  destroyed  by  the  wind. 
The  buds  have  not  yet  appeared,  but  a  soft,  sweet  fragrance 
fills  the  air.  Now  the  stock  needs  the  quiet  sunshine  of  day 
and  the  soft  breath  of  night.  The  blossom  must  become  fruit; 
but  the  fire  and  seasoning  and  all  the  strength  shall  not  come 
till  the  autumn  months.  When  the  blossom  has  developed, 
then  storm  and  wind  may  come — the  fruit  is  strong  and  sure  of 
its  future  worthy  end. 

Erich  and  Roland  wandered  hand-in-hand  through  the  coun- 
try ;  their  way  did  not  lead  to  men.  How  quiet  it  was  in  the 
village  !  how  deserted  the  scattered  country-houses  seemed! 

Bella,  Clodwig,  and  Prancken  had  gone  to  Gastein,  the  Major 
to  Teplitz,  the  Justice  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  to  Kissingen. 
No  one  but  the  Doctor  had  remained  at  his  post;  and  he  was 
alone,  for  his  wife  had  gone  to  visit  her  daughter  and  other 
relatives. 

Even  before  Erich  had  heard  of  the  proposed  trip  to  the 
baths,  or  had  known  that  he  would  be  left  alone  with  Roland, 
he  had  determined  to  avoid  everything  likely  to  distract  his 
pupil,  and  every  temptation  to  enter  upon  other  pursuits ;  he 
wished   to   ally  himss;lf  exclusively  and   implicitly  to   Roland. 
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They  were  now  inseparable  companions  from  morning  till 
night. 

Only  he  who  lives  day  after  day  with  Nature,  knows  ali  the 
fitful  changes  of  Her  Ught  and  shade ;  and  only  he  who  lives 
alone  with  one  man,  knows  and  understands  how  suddenly  every- 
thing within  him  is  lighted  up,  and  how  his  character  is  newly 
illumined  and  more  clearly  defined.'  Erich  noticed  that  Roland 
occasionally  thought  of  the  pleasure  and  distraction  of  the 
baths,  and  was  obliged  to  conquer  himself  in  order  to  remain 
within  his  settled  round  of  duties.  Something  within  him  yet 
revolted  and  resisted;  but  Erich  knew  that  this  was  only  the 
intractability  of  the  unbroken  horse,  who  will  yet  be  proud  of 
the  bit  and  bridle  against  which  he  now  rebels. 

Innumerable  elements  are  busied  with  a  growth  ;  they  move, 
form,  and  pour  in  upon  it :  man  chooses  and  directs  that  whicli 
moulds  itself,  but  he  cannot  control  the  action  of  the  powers 
which  he  has  used. 

Erich  employed  three  different  elements  with  his  pupil. 
They  read  steadily  at  the  Life  of  Franklin,  for  it  was  desirable 
that  Roland  should  view  a  whole  man  Irom  every  point.  Ro- 
land was  yet  too  young  to  comprehend  the  political  life  into 
which  F'ranklin  gradually  entered ;  but  it  would  be  well  for  him 
to  learn  to  aspire  toward  that  higher  field  of  action ;  and  Erich 
well  knew  that  no  one  can  comprehend  the  power  which  the 
half-understood  has  over  a  young  mind.  The  White  House  at 
Washington  became,  in  Roland's  imagination,  like  the  Acrop- 
olis at  Athens,  or  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  and  the  boy  often  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  it. 

It  was  difficult  for  the  boy  to  fix  his  attention  upon  the 
founding  of  the  American  republic,  and  the  establishment  of  its 
constitution  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  persevere.  Erich  selected 
for  particular  remark,  Bancroft's  History  of  America. 

Then  they  read  Plutarch's  Life  of  Crassus,  and  afterward 
Longfellow's  Song  of  Hiawatha.  The  impression  made  by  this 
poem  was  so  great,  as  almost  to  obliterate  his  previous  reading, 
for  in  it  the  New  World  has  enslirined  its  heroic  and  romantic 
age  of  Indian  life,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  one  imagine 
that  the  poem  was  not  written  by  a  single  man,  but  the  whole 
poetic  spirit  of  the  people.  The  planting  of  the  maize  is  a 
mythological  picture,  not  excelled  in  vigor  and  life  by  the 
mythologists  of  antiquity.  Hiawatha  invents  the  sail,  makes 
the  stream  navigable,  and  annihilates  sickness  ;  but  Roland  was 
most  impressed  by  Hiawatha's  fast,  and  the  feverish,  world- 
forgetting  life  of  self-devotion  that  is  shown  in  it. 

"  No  one  but  a  man  could  do  that !"  cried  Roland. 

"  Do  what  ?"  inquired  Erich. 

"No  one  but  a  man  could  fast — voluntarily  renounce  food." 
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From  this  dreamland  of  the  past,  which  must  necessarily 
yield  to  the  world  of  reality  as  civiliiation  progresses,  they  re- 
turned to  the  history  of  the  founding  of  the  great  American 
repubhc.  Franklin,  who  again  made  his  appearance,  seemed 
to  Roland  the  central  point  of  the  record,  even  surpassing 
Jefferson,  who  not  only  first  clearly  enunciated  the  doctrine  of 
the  eternal  and  inalienable  rights  of  man,  but  also  made  them 
the  basis  on  which  to  build  up  the  life  of  a  government.  Roland 
and  Erich  studied  together,  and  saw  how  this  "  Robinsonade" 
on  a  large  scale — as  Friedrich  Kapp  calls  it— was  made  the  basis 
of  a  civiliied  government ;  but  that  miserable  weakness  and  ti- 
midity which  dared  not  at  once  aboilsh  slavery,  presented  a  diffi- 
cult subject  for  contemplation. 

"  Uo  you  think  that  negroes  are  men  like  us  ?"  asked  Roland. 

"  Undoubtedly;  they  speak  and  diink  as  we  do." 

"  I  heard  once  that  they  can't  learn  mathematics,"  said 
Roland,  interrupting  him. 

"  That's  new  to  me,  and  is  evidently  a  mistake." 

Erich  would  enter  no  further  into  the  subject.  He  did  not 
wish  to  cast  blame  on  Sonnenkamp,  who  had  once  owned  a 
large  plantation  worked  by  slaves ;  it  was  sufficient  that  the  boy 
had  begun  to  question. 

Nothing  better  could  have  happened  to  Erich  and  Roland, 
than  that  they  should  learn  somethmg  together.  The  Architect,  a 
man  skilled  in  his  profession,  and  fortunate  in  having  been  per- 
mitted to  work  out  such  a  beautiful  undertaking  while  yet  so 
young,  was  communicative  and  instructive.  The  castle,  like  so 
many  others  in  the  Rhine  country,  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
barbarous  acts  of  the  soldiers  of  Louis  XIV.,  just  one  hundred 
years  before  the  French  Revolution.  One  of  the  old  principal 
towers  still  had  remains  of  Roman  masonry — gutter-walls — as 
the  ArcHitect  called  them. 

"  What  is  a  gutter-wall  ?"  asked  Roland, 

The  Architect  explained  that  it  consisted  of  pieces  of  quarry- 
stone  arranged  in  layers,  which  were  built  with  a  space  between 
them  into  which  stones  were  thrown  irregularly,  and  mortar 
aftenvard  poured  on  these  stones  to  cement  them.  Only  one- 
third  of  the  tower   was  of  this  nature,  two-thirds  being   solid 

Since  that  time,  the  whole  neighborhood  had  used  the  castle 
as  a  quarry;  and  the  corners  especially  had  suffered,  for  they 
were  of  the  best  stone.  It  was  entirely  overgrown  by  shrubbery, 
the  barracks  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  castle  itself, 
which  had  formerly  been  a  Roman  stronghold,  had  been  re- 
built in  the  style  of  the  tenth  century.  Only  very  little  which 
was  characteristic  could  be  gathered  from  a  draidng  in  the 
archives;   but   from  individual  stones   and  angles   much  could 
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yet  be  concluded  in  regard  to  the  form  of  the  building,  and  the 
Architect  showed  them  how  he  was  now  building  it,  and  he  was 
particularly  pleased  at  having  discovered  the  fountain,  out  of 
which  had  been  taken,  as  he  said,  "  a  lot  of  stuff  and  rubbish.'' 

It  was  very  interesting  to  Roland  to  see  a  man  so  completely 
wrapped  up  in  his  profession,  and  master  of  it ;  he  followed 
with  delight  the  process  of  restoring  the  building,  and  both  he 
and  Erich  regarded  it  as  a  pleasant  reward  after  the  completion 
of  their  day's  study,  to  be  instructed  by  the  Architect,  and  even 
to  be  allo^ved  occasionally  to  render  him  assistance.  It  was  a 
favorite  dream  of  Roland  that  one  day  he  might  live  here 
alone  in  the  castle  which  he  had  helped  to  build. 

It  was  by  no  means  accidental  that  Erich  and  Roland  came 
to  the  castle  every  Saturday  evening  when  the  masons  and  other 
laborers  received  their  wages.  On  that  day  the  workmen  left 
their  work  an  hour  earlier  than  usual.  The  barber  came  from 
the  village  and  shaved  the  masons,  who  then  washed  themselves 
at  the  fountain :  the  baker's  wife  came  too  with  bread  to  sell. 
The  workmen  would  gradually  assemble  under  the  shelter  of  a 
little  cottage  which  had  been  built  for  temporary  use  ;  and  Ro- 
land would  sometimes  stand  in  the  room  among  the  overseers 
and  catch  such  words  as  these  : 

"  Your  wages  are  so  and  so  much." 

He  saw  the  toil-hardened  hands  receive  their  money.  Some- 
times he  would  stand  outside  of  the  cottage  among  the  work- 
men, or  a  little  apart  from  them,  and  watch  their  actions  and 
words, — especially  those  of  the  mortar-boys,  who  were  about 
as  old  as  he,  and  to  whom  he  would  always  speak  kindly  when 
they  saluted  him  Most  of  them  had  under  their  arms  loive^ 
of  bread  wrapped  in  cloths  The)  walked  to  the  Mlla^ts  ishtrc 
they  lived  ;  and  sometimes  <iingmg  could  be  heard  m  the  d  s 

Erich  knew    that   in  allo«mg   Roland  to  become  acquainted 
with  this  sort  of  life    he  wis  icting  m  opposition  to  Sonrn. 
kamp's  wishes,  for  he  had  once  heard  h  m  siy  K  nnn  «ho 

intends  to  build  -x  castle  should  not  know  all  the  viagoneis  and 
stone-breakers  in  the  quarry  ' 

And  yet  Erich  considered  it  his  dutj  to  let  Roland  ha\e  un 
impeded  intercourse  with  this  hitherto  unknown  life  He 
noticed  the  expression  of  Rolinds  large  ejes  is  they  sat  ti 
gether  on  a  projection  of  the  castle  amid  the  fragiancc  of 
thyme,  and  looked  out  oier  hill  and  valle>,  and  heard  the  bells 
ring  for  the  coming  Sabbath  He  was  hippy  for  he  knew  thit 
eyes  that  had  looked  so  pitifully  on  toil-stained  hands  and  fil 
lowed  so  earnesti)  the  path  of  the  wear)  laborers  as  thej  le 
turned  to  their  homes,  would  never  look  coldly  on  the  sorrows 
of  others.     Thus  were  the  seeds  of  moral  and  intellectual  life 
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SQMVi  in  the  youth's  soul,  and  Erich  carefully  fostered  theit 
growth. 

One  evening  they  were  sitting  together  near  the  castle.  The 
sun  had  gone  down,  and  only  the  glory  of  departed  sunset 
lingered  on  the  hills;  the  castie  with  its  blue  slate-roofe  seemed 
hovering  in  a  dream  ainid  the  mists  of  coming  night,  and  Ro- 
land said  : 

"I  wonder  how  it  seems  in  America — there  are  no  such 
castles  there." 

Erich  repeated  to  Roland  the  following  verses  of  Goethe  : 


Roland  learned  this  by  heart,  and  wished  to  know  more  of 
Goethe. 

lii  their  quiet  walks  Erich  often  repealed  the  poetry  of  Goethe, 
in  which  not  a  mere  human  soul,  but  Nature  herself  seems  to 
find  expression. 

The  lofty  spirit  of  Goethe  was  now  united  to  the  calm  and 
considerate  judgment  of  Franklin,  to  Hiawatha  and  Crassus. 

Roland  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  elemental  power  of  the 
master-spirits  in  whose  sphere  he  lived.  When  he  and  Erich 
were  in  the  right  mood,  and  fitting  occasion  was  offered,  Erich 
could — thanks  to  his  retentive  memoiy — furnish  Roland  with 
extracts  from  the  classical  poets  of  antiquity  as  well  as  those  of 
his  own  Fatherland.  This  revealed  to  Rotand  the  twofold  basis 
of  all  life,  and  made  him  long  for  that  which  is  genuine  and 
abiding. 

One  day  Erich  and  Roland  sat  by  the  border  of  a  field,  and 
saw  a  hare,  which  would  nibble,  and  then  run  and  nibble  again, 
and  Roland  said  : 

"  Timid  little  hare  !  and  why  shouldn't  he  be  timid,  when  he 
has  no  means  of  attack  or  defence,  and  can  do  nothing  but  run 
away  ?" 

Krich  nodded,  and  the  boy  continued : 

"  Why  is  the  dog  the  enemy  of  flic  hare?" 
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"  What  do  you  mean  ' 

"I  mean  that  it's  very  ei<i\  to  see  «hy  dogs  and  f  \es  are 
j,  for  they  can  bnCh  bite  bi  t  the  dog  hates  the  har 
and  runs  after  it,  and  the  poor  little  th  ng  can  do  nothmg  but 
jump  and  run.     I  don't  understand  that 

With  all  his  learning  Erich  often  found  himself  m  a  ]  redica 
iiient  from  which  there  was  no   escape  bit   conjecturi.    so  hu 

"  I  think  that  in  its  wild  state  the  dog  finds  ta  chief  tood  in 
destroying  harmless  and  unprotected  animals,  as  the  fox  does 
too.  The  dog  is  nothing  but  a  tame  cousin  of  the  fox,  and  cul- 
tivation has  changed  his  nature  only  so  far  that  he  kills  hares 
but  does  not  eat  them.  Animals  that  live  on  plants  live  in  the 
open  air;   beasts  of  prey  live  in  dens." 

The  boy  did  not  speak  for  some  time ;  then  he  said  suddenly  : 

"Wonderful!" 

"  What  U  wonderful  ?" 

"You'll  laugh  at  me,  but  I've  just  been  thinking" — and  a 
pleasant  smile  passed  over  his  face,  dimpling  cheek  and  chin — 
"  yes,  it  is  so.  Wild  animals  have  no  regular  meal-time,  they 
eat  all  day  long ;  but  we  men  have  accustomed  dogs  to  cat  only 
at  stated  times." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Erich.  "When  civilization  begins,  men 
learn  to  divide  their  life  into  regular  intervals  of  time." 

Then  Erich,  without  long  or  perplexing  details,  told  his  pupil 
what  it  is  to  measure  time,  and  to  bring  the  universe,  even  the 
whole  starry  heavens,  into  rhythm  with  the  life  of  man. 

It  will  hardly  be  believed,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  from 
the  time  of  this  conversation,  which,  beginning  with  the  small 
and  readily  comprehensible  reached  toward  the  limits  of  the  uni- 
verse, Erich  and  Roland  determined  on  having  stated  hours  for 
study ;  the  boy  would  have  no  more  unregulated  time.  Whit 
had  formerly  seemed  tyranny  to  hifti  was  now  law  which  he  him- 
self had  made. 

But  a  few  weeks  had  passed  before  Roland  rehnquished  his 
dearest  comrades  for  the  sake  of  Erich.  It  was  quite  natural 
that  tlicy  should  be  accompanied  by  the  dogs  in  their  wander- 
ings over  field  and  hill  and  to  the  castle.  Erich  was  always 
ready  lo  agree  to  every  request  of  his  pupil,  but  there  was  al- 
ways a  troublesome  companion  from  whom  it  was  difficult  to  be- 
come separated,  for  Roland  never  went  out  without  taking  one 
of  his  dogs  with  him,  and  it  was  impossible  to  fix  the  boy's  at- 
tention, for  his  eyes  were  continually  wandering  involuntarily  to 
his  dog.  The  dog  would  always  be  looking  at  his  master,  want- 
ing notice,  and  the  boy's  thoughts  would  be  jumping  about  like 
hi^  dog.  It  W.1S  with  some  difficulty  that  Erich  succeeded  in  per- 
suading him  to  leave  the  animals  at  home.     He  did  not  directly 
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order  him  to  do  as  he  wished,  but  often  said,  when  asked  cer- 
tain questions,  that  it  was  impossible  to  answer  them  while  one 
had  to  be  thinking  about  what  the  dog  was  doing,  and  watching 
him  jump.  When  Erich  had  repeated  this  process  several 
times,  Roland  left  the  dogs  at  home,  and  knew  from  the  way  in 
which  his  questions  were  answered,  how  Erich  was  rewarding 
him  for  his  self-denial.  Erich  led  his  pupil  into  all  the  domains 
of  science,  but  was  carefol  not  to  give  him  too  much  at  once. 
He  would  often  promise  to  explain  to  him  at  a  future  time,  and 
encourage  him  to  follow  his  own  thoughts.  . 

in  the  vineyard  grow  the  clustering  grapes  in  which  are  col- 
lected and  transformed  all  the  elements  wafted  in  the  air  or  lying 
quietly  in  the  ground ;  but  more  important  than  all,  is  the  undu- 
lating current  that  bears  to  the  fruit  an  imponderable  strength, 
a  mysterious  fragrance.  Day  and  night  the  fruit  is  growing ; 
sunshine  and  cooling  dew,  rain  and  storm,  and  even  hail  come 
upon  it,  and  yet  the  plant  steadily  develops  to  its  maturity. 

Who  can  say  that  alt  which  Erich  fostered  in  Roland  grew 
and  bloomed  at  one  particular  day  or  hour '  And  yet  uninter- 
mitting  persistence  is  the  mjsttnous  and  \ct  obvious  force 
which  fashions  life 

Every  morning  and  evening,  Roland  ind  Erich  were  present 
when,  the  lawns  «ere  irrigated,  ind  the  trees  and  flowers  were 
watered,  and  the  aid  «  hich  thev  thus  gave  to  another  growth  than 
theirs — for  they  nould  sometimes  assist  the  gardeners— gave 
them  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  ;  they  seemed  to  be  doing  acts  of 
benei'Olencc  in  thus  furthering  the  growth  of  shrub  and  flower, 
and  aiding  the  day  and  night  in  their  task  of  refreshing  the 

Roland  once  said,  timidly,  "  Will  you  tell  me  why  thorns 
grow  on  the  stems  of  roses  ?" 

"Why?"  replied  Erich.  "Certainly  not  that  men  may 
prick  themselves.  Bees  and  butterflies  do  not  get  hurt  by  the 
thorns  of  the  rose,  nor  by  the  prickles  of  the  thistle ;  they  draw 
honey  and  pollen  from  the  calyx  of  the  plant.  Nature  has  not 
directed  her  powers  with  reference  to  the  muscular  system  of 
men,  nor  generally  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure  men.  Everything 
exists  for  itself,  and  for  us  only  so  far  as  we  know  how  to  use 
and  enjoy  it.  But,  Roland,"  said  he,  thinking  that  the  boy 
did  not  quite  understand  this,  "  your  question  was  badly  put. 
'  Why  ?'  '  For  what  purpose  ?'  These  are  questions  for  us,  not 
for  rosebushes." 

The  park  and  garden  were  in  bloom.  All  was  made  ready, 
and  in  waiting  for  its  master's  return.  And  in  Roland,  too,  had 
a  garden  been  planted  and  fostered.  What  thought  ivill  one 
day  be  the  master  of  this  garden  ?  and  will  these  fruits  and 
flowei"S  refresh  their  owner's  fellow-beings  ? 
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The  nightingales  had  become  silent  in  the  park,  the  si 
odor  of  the  blossoms  had  fled ;   everywhere  was  silent  growth. 

And  although  the  days  were  passed  in  intellectual  activity, 
in  the  quiet  nights,  Roland  and  Erich  wandered  together  among 
the  hills,  and  looked  at  the  moonlit  landscape,  where,  on  one 
side,  the  mountains  cast  their  shadows,  and  the  sharply-defined 
moonlight  slept  among  the  vineyards  and  shimmered  in  the 
stream,  and  the  stars  glittered  overhead.  An  atmosphere 
of  silent  rapture  lay  upon  the  landscape,  and  the  wanderers 
breathed  it  silently,  hardly  caring  to  speak.  These  were 
hours  of  deepest  blessedness,  during  which  the  soul  wishiid 
for  nothing  but  to  breathe,  see,  dream  with  open  eyes,  and  be 
conscious  of  the  fulness  of  the  nature  within,  and  of  the  power 
silently  yet  mightily  streaming  upon  the  soul  from  without. 

The  vine  draws  from  the  earth,  draws  from  the  air,  and  at 
such  hours  there  ripens  in  the  soul  both  that  which  it  draws  by 
its  own  ineffable  powers  from  itself,  and  tliat  which  streams  in 
from  Nature  which  e 


CHAPTER   XII. 
PLEASURES  AND  PAINS  OF  THE  CHASE. 

ERICH  was  very  careful  not  to  change  Roland's  naturally 
bold  and  determined  disposition  into  one  that  would  be 
sentimental  and  brooding.  During  the  intervals  of  study,  iie 
gave  the  boy  regular  bodily  exercise  in  fencing,  vaulting,  riding, 
swimming,  and  rowing.  It  was  fortunate  for  Erich  that  no  other 
teacher  was  needed,  for,  by  instructing  his  pupil  in  such  e,\er- 
cises  he  obtained  new  power  over  him,  and  was  always  with  liim. 

With  Fassbender's  aid  he  also  taught  Roland  surveying  in 
the  open  air.  Fassbender  was  very  skilful  at  this,  but  had 
a  certain  cringing  manner  of  dealing  with  Roland  that  was  very 
irritating  to  Erich.  Once  when  he  said  that  he  would  tell 
his  friend  Knopf  how  industrious  and  clever  Roland  had  oe- 
come,  the  boy  shook  his  head,  and  was  much  displeased.  It 
was  evident  that  he  did  not  wish  to  hear  anything  more  about 
Knopf;  perhaps,  too,  he  remembered  something  which  be  did 
not  wish  Erich  to  know. 

Erich  prepared  a  shooting-place  for  Roland.  He  did  not  wish 
to  withdraw  him  from  his  customary  life  in  the  open  air,  or  from 
his  habits  of  wandering  about;  but  he  steadily  maintained  that 
outdoor  exercise  should  only  be  taken  after  mental  exertion, 
never*/.™ 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  which  he  met,  was  in  attempt- 
ing to  moderate  Roland's  love  of  hunting.  Erich  did  not  desir.; 
to  entirely  suppress  it,  but  to  bring  it  within  proper  bounds,    h-i 
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it  was  now  Summer,  the  only  game  was  wild  rabbits ;  and  the 
Krischer  came  to  invite  Roland  to  hunt  with  him.  His  former 
teachers  had  always  allowed  the  boy  to  go  alone  with  the 
Krischer;  but  now  Erich  accompanied  him,  and  had  a  new 
pleasure  as  they  walked  through  the  vine-hills. 

Erich  was  more  than  usually  attentive  when  he  heard  the 
Krischer  say  that  Manna,  even  when  she  was  a  little  child,  hardly 
a  grown  girl,  had  been  not  only  a  bold  rider,  but  had  always 
hunted  in  company  with  her  father,  and  was  untarviable  in  her 
«"ildness.  Rose  and  Thistle  had  once  been  her  dogs;  and  even 
now  when  anybody  said  "Manna,"  the  dogs  would  prick  up 
their  ears  and  loolt  around  as  if  they  thought  that  she  was 
coming. 

Erich  would  willingly  have  asked  how  it  happened  that  a 
young  girl  who  had  enjoyed  hunting  so  much,  and  had  been  so 
bold  and  courageous,  should  now  be  living  like  a  penitent  in  the 
convent.  How  incompatible  the  two  pictures  seemed  1 — this 
one,  a  girl  with  a  gun  and  followed  by  dogs  th  t  d 

apparition.  But  he  was  careful  not  to  aslc  Rol  d  d  t  d 
toward  the  Krischer  as  if  he  had  known  it  all  bef 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  had  given  Roland  his  t«  f  t  d  o^ 
Rose  and  Thistle.  They  were  small,  but  stro  1)  b  It  th 
broad  breasts  and  strong   spines,  and   seemed   t  d      t  nd 

how  highly  Roland  valued  them.     The  small        f  th    t 
female,  had  red  chops,  and  a  head  that  bore  th  f  m     y 

battles,  and  kept  licking  Roland's  hands  as  he  told  how  brave 
she  was,  but  dropped  her  head  as  he  remarked  that  she  was  not 
as  obedient  as  her  male  friend.  Thistle.  Thistle  blinked  bash- 
fully at  Roland  with  his  bright  eyes,  as  the  boy  told  Erich  that 
he  could  not  govern  this  dog  except  by  using  English  words,  but 
that  tA^n  he  was  very  tractable.  If  he  said :  "  Zuriick  !"  Thistle 
would  look  at  him  as  if  deaf;  hut  as  soon  as  hecried  out,  "  Go 
back  !"  the  dog  would  follow  close  at  his  heels. 

As  they  were  passing  an  oak  whose  branches  were  within 
reach,  Roland  took  a  twig,  and  shaking  it  over  the  dog,  said  in 
English,  "  Hang  !"  Thistle  sprang  into  the  air,  seized  the  twig 
with  his  sharp  teeth,  and  clung  to  it  till  Roland  told  him  to  let 
go  of  it.  Rose  performed  the  same  trick,  and  even  excelled  her- 
self, for  she  whirled  round  two  or  three  times  as  she  hung  in 
the  air,  and  then,  with  a  skilful  tug,  broke  the  switch  and  brought 
it  to  Roland. 

The  boy  and  the  dogs  were  very  happy  with  each  other;  and 
the  dogs  knew  where  they  were  going. 

When  they  reached  the  Krischer's  house,  the  two  ferrets  were 
placed  in  a  basket ;  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the 
ibrcbt,  Roland  took  the  little  yellow,  snake-like  animal'^  out.  put 
muzili^s  on  them  and  caressed  them.     They  entered  the  thicket 
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and  found  fresh  burrows.  Nets  were  placed  at  the  opening,  the 
ferrets  sent  into  the  hole,  and  Roland  was  delighted  to  see  how 
skilfully  Erich  fastened  the  nets  with  wooden  pegs  which  he 
made  of  twigs.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  ferrets  entered,  a  whir- 
ring sound  was  heard,  and  the  rabbits  came  out  into  the  nets, 
where  tKe  dogs  worried  them  to  death. 

The  ferrets  were  sent  in  again,  and  the  huntsmen  placed 
themselves  before  the  opening  and  shot.  Roland  missed — Erich 
hit. 

Erich  would  not  say  anything  in  regard  to  the  cruelly  of  net- 
ting the  animals,  and  letting  the  dogs  bite  at  their  eyes  and 
tear  them  till  the  poor  things  gave  their  last  gasp ;  for  he  him- 
self was  sportsman  enough  to  disregard  this.  The  Krischer 
lightened  this  cruelty,  by  continually  scolding  at  the  devilish 
rabbits  that  nibble  and  destroy  the  young  vines,  and  the  best 
of  the  crops.  He  gave  a  very  comical  imitation  of  a  peasant 
rushing  about  with  a  stick  after  a  rabbit,  and  shrieking:  "  I've 
got  ye  at  last,  ye  damned  beast," 

Rose  was  sent  into  the  next  hole,  and  soon  a  bark  like  that 
of  a  fox  was  heard  underground.  Erich  himself  was  excited,  and 
they  all  stood  still,  watching.  Then  Thistle  was  placed  in  the 
hole;  and  he  barked  too,  but  no  fox  appeared.  Rose  came  out 
presently  with  her  muzzle  covered  with  blood,  looked  at  tht 
sportsmen,  and  ran  back  again.  They  heard  a  whimpering  and 
barking;  and  at  last  the  dogs  came  out  covered  with  blood,  but 
still  no  fox  appeared.    They  waited  a  long  time,  but  it  would  not 

"  They've  choked  him,"  said  the  Krischer  triumphantly. 
"  We  won't  fight  him  any  more." 

Roland  was  filled  with  tenderest  sympathy  for  the  dogs,  but 
the  Krischer  comforted  him  by  saying  that  the  wounds  woukl 
soon  heal.  Roland  told  the  Krischer  that  he  did  not  understand 
how  the  dogs  could  bite  the  fox  to  death,  when  the  fox  had  such 
sharp  teetb.     The  Krischer  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  Erich 

"  Foxes  bite  sharp,  but  don't  hold  on  long." 

Roland  looked  at  Erich  in  surprise.  This  was  a  man  who 
could  teach  him  everything  ! 

All  Erich's  learning  had  probably  not  impressed  the  boy  so 
much  as  this  one  remark. 

The  ferrets  were  again  sent  into  a  fresh  burrow,  but  only  one 
came  out :  the  other  had  disappeared.  They  waited  a  long  time, 
and  then  left  the  Krischer  to  watch  for  it,  but  the  second  ferret 
was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Roland  was  inconsolable  for  the  loss 
of  the  animal,  which  was  so  clever  and  which  he  had  tamed  so 
well.  The  boy  walked  silently  beside  Erich  as  he  told  him  that 
now  the  animal's  liberty  would  be  of  no  use  to  it,  for,   being 
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muzzled,  it  would  die  of  hunger.  Suddenly  Roland  opened  the 
basket,  took  out  the  remaining  ferret,  placed  it  on  the  ground, 
and  then  deliberately  shot  it.  He  left  the  dead  animal  lying  in 
the  forest,  and  without  saying  a  word  walked  with  Erich  toward 
home.  He  looked  long  and  sorrowfully  at  his  gun ;  Erich  knew 
that  it  would  be  long  before  its  report  would  be  heard  again. 

But  from  this  time  forward,  Roland  was  sullen  and  silent,  a 
certain  dulness  and  unwillingness  to  be  ruled  took  possession  of 
him ;  he  was  not  precisely  disobedient,  but  seamed  to  take  no 
interest  in  his  pursuits,  and  often  looked  coldly  at  Erich. 

Erich  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  for  several  days  was 
deeply  troubled.  He  felt  that  he  was  no  longer  new  to  Roland, 
and  that  the  restlessness  natural  to  the  wealthy,  who  soon  tire  of 
that  which  presents  no  novelty,  added  to  the  fact  that  Roland 
had  passed  most  of  his  life  in  travelling,  was  engendering  ennui 
and  almost  disgust.  It  was  Erich's  task  to  instruct  him  in  such 
a  way  that  each  new  day  would  be  greeted  with  pleasure,  even 
though  it  brought  nothing  new,  and  was  simply  a  repetition 
of  yesterday. 

One  day  the  Krischer  came,  and  taking  Erich  aside,  said  to 

"  I've  found  the  ferret  that  ran  away  that  day. " 

"Where  is  it?" 

"Out  iri  the  woods  starved  to  death  because  of  its  muzzle, 
and  half-eaten  up  by  ants." 

"We  will  not  tell  Roland  about  it." 

"Certainly  not.     Do  you  know  what  the  ferret's  name  was?" 

"No." 

"  Its  name  was  Knopf.  He  only  called  it  Dominie  when  you 
were  around,  It  often  angered  me,  for  although  Herr  Knopf  is 
superstitious,  awfully  superstitious,  he's  the  best  man  in  the 
world.  He's  spoiled  Roland  with  his  old  fogy  ghost-stories. 
Roland  told  me  as  a  secret,  that  when  he  was  on  the  journey 
that  brought  you  back  by  main  force,  he  saw  a  ghost  early  in 
the  morning.  It  came  to  him  in  the  woods,  and  was  a  princess 
out  of  the  story — as  stupid  superstitious  people  call  it  ...  A 
pretty  girl  with  her  hair  all  in  ringlets,  who  spoke  English  ,  .  , 
t  wonder  now,  do  ghosts  speak  English  ?  Herr  Knopf  put  that 
in  his  head.  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  against  Herr  Knopf; 
he's  a  good  man,  and  teaches  poor  children  for  nothing,  and 
does  a  great  deal  of  good — but  belief  in  ghosts  and  such  stuff, 
won't  do.  Haven't  you  noticed  how  bad  Roland  looks?  I  be- 
lieve that  it's  all  owing  to  his  feith  in  ghosts.  Drive  it  all  out 
of  his  head  if  you  can." 

Erich  did  not  believe  that  this  was  the  cause  of  Roland's  long- 
continued  ill-humor ;  but  it  troubled  him  to  think  that  Roland 
had  preferred  the  Krischer  to  him  as  a  confidant  in  this  matter 
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But  he  would  not  intrude  himself  on  the  boy,  or  disturb  him ; 
he  would  wait  patiently  lill  the  cloud  passed  away. 

CHAPTER   Xin. 
NEW  WIKE,   NEW  MUSIC,    AND  NEW   GLORY. 

THE  Doctor  had  called  now  and  then,  but  only  for  a  brict 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time.  He  praised  Erich  for  having 
taken  such  good  care  of  Roland,  and  for  having  devoted  himself 
so  exclusively  to  him  ;  he  didn't  mean,  either,  to  interrupt  in 
the  least,  the  genial  flow  of  their  daily  intercourse  by  any  intru- 
sion of  himself. 

But  as  he  was  now  at  hand,  Erich  held  fast  to  him  and  ex- 
pressed his  anxiety  about  Roland,  who  was  looking  so  pale  that 
Erich  feared  he  was  getting  ill. 

"  So,  so  !"  cried  the  Doctor.  "  Has  it  come  already?  I'm 
glad  that  it  has  broken  out  so  soon  and  so  unmistakably." 

"What  now?     What's  the  matter?" 

"It's  all  right — all  as  it  should  be,  my  dear  young  friend. 
Simply  a  cold  ;  I  generally  call  it  the  May-cold.  But  be  care- 
ful I  Roland  was  born  a  hunter,  and  I  feared  you  were  try- 
ing to  make  a  collector  of  pebbles  or  beetles  out  of  him.  I 
understand  you,  you  would  bring  him  to  take  a  deeper  hold 
upon  life ;  but  there  lies  the  danger  too — he  may  take  it  too 
seriously,  while  the  best  thing  for  our  life  is,  that  we  take  it 

Erich  agreed  with  him ;  he  asserted  that  he  was  far  from 
seeking  to  make  a  model  youth  of  Roland — one  who  is  evidently 
just  what  he  ought  to  be.     The  Doctor  went  on : 

"What's  the  matter  with  our  stripling  now  is,  as  1  said,  the 
May-cold.  In  every  new  situation,  not\vith standing  all  the  h;ip- 
piness  in  life — a  change  of  calling,  marriage,  in  which  one's 
ibmier  independence  is  given  up  after  a  few  weeks  which  are 
the  blossoming- time— a  chilly  spell  comes  on,  just  as  out  there 
in  nature  in  the  May  season.  It's  said  that  it  comes  from  the 
Alps,  from  the  melting  of  the  glaciers ;  perhaps  it  is  the  melting 
of  gliciers  in  the  soul.  At  any  rate,  it's  the  last  battle  of  Win- 
ter with  Summer — a  battle  of  the  spirit  of  loneliness  with  the 
social  spirit.  Don't  be  concerned  about  it.  Let  these  chill 
saint-days  pass  over  the  youth,  and  all  will  be  well  again.  Give 
way  to  him  freely  at  this  time;  it's  the  feeling  of  compulsior 
that's  nrouscd  in  him.  But  I'll  leave  him  a  medicine.  He  musi 
be  made  to  think  that  he's  not  c^uite  well ;  that  will  help  hin 
and  you  too,  for  then  you  can  mdulge  him  with  freedom :  ; 
sick  person  may  be  permitted  to  be  wilful,  and  one  may  give  ii 
to  him  without  fear." 
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The  Doctor  now  came  more  frequently.  He  proposed  to 
Erich,  in  response  to  Weidmann's  invitation,  to  take  Roland  on 
a  visit  of  some  length  to  Mattenheim ;  the  varied  aspect  of  a 
social  life,  bristling  with  industrial  activity  in  all  directions, 
wouid  freshen  up  both  teacher  and  pupil.  Erich  answered  that 
he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  leave  for  so  many  days  the  house 
that  had  been  intrusted  to  his  care.  The  Doctor  agreed  with 
him ;  he  bethought  him,  too,  that  it  would  be  better  for  Roland 
first  to  learn  to  feel  more  at  home  on  the  Rhine. 

After  this,  Erich  and  Roland  frequently  accompanied  the 
Doctor  on  his  rounds,  and  both  of  them  were  thus  brought  into 
more  intimate  contact  with  the  social  life  of  the  Rhineland.  The 
Doctor  declared  that  it  was  not  without  a  good  object  that  he 
thus  led  them  into  the  home-circles  of  the  country,  into  its  inner 
life ;  he  held  it  lo  be  a  right  and  proper  aim  of  life  to  seek  to 
make  the  best  possible  wine.  Roland  might  and  ought  to  do 
that.  To  offer  to  the  world  a  good  article  of  wine  was  the  same 
as  giving  it  a  beautiful  work  of  art.  And  if  a  strong  attachment 
for  the  Rhineland  were  implanted  in  Roland,  noble  results  would 
flow  from  it,  especially  if  he  were  brought  at  the  same  time  into 
association  with  the  house  of  Weidmann. 

The  Doctor  was  an  excellent  guide ;  he  knew  every  house,  and 
knew  its  occupants  thoroughly,  and  he  weighed  the  character 
of  each  in  nicely-poised  scales — he  brought  out  the  shadows  as 
well  as  the  lights.  From  house  to  house  animating  pictures 
were  presented,  and  from  cellar  to  cellar  refreshing  draughts. 
They  learned  to  drink  as  the  vagrants — on  the  march. 

"  Much  is  said,"  observed  the  Doctor,  "  about  the  decline  of 
the  race ;  it  seems  to  be  a  long  sickness,  but  at  any  rate  not  a 
very  dangerous  one.  The  people  fight  their  way  and  drink 
their  way  along ;  and  so  it  has  ever  been  and  ever  will  be.  If 
the  sun  is  very  hot,  one  must  drink;  if  the  weather  is  disagree- 
able and  damp,  one  must  refresh  himself  with  a  good  drink." 

They  turned  aside  to  a  house  where  the  statue  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  with  a  lantern  in  her  hand,  was  displayed. 

"  Up  there,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  it  is  an  actual  fact  that  pure 
wine  is  made ;  the  occupant  of  this  house  supplies  the  churches 
and  the  heads  of  the  church  with  sacramental  wine.  The  father 
of  the  man  is  a  very  famous  embroiderer  of  church  vestments  ; 
his  brother  is  a  respectable  painter  of  sacred  subjects.  If  the 
common  people  do  turn  their  religion  to  tlieir  private  gain,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  sacred  thing  with  tiiem.  The  main  point  is,  we 
must  not  asperse  the  honesty  of  the  believers ;  they  should 
therefore  give  us  unbelievers  the  credit  of  honesty  as  well." 

Farther  on  they  came  to  another  house,  and  the  Doctor  said: 

"There  dwelt  a  lusty  rogue,  who  has,  in  fact,  left  a  ghost  in 
tlie  house.      He  was  a  wily  old  owl — a  mason  by  trade.     Now, 
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it's  known  that  he  made  himself  a  little  chest  at  the  cabinet- 
maker's, and  fitted  a  key  to  it  at  the  locksmith's,  and  that  while 
he  was  laying  up  the  walls  of  his  cellar,  when  he  was  alone,  he 
hid  it  in  the  wall  and  atoned  it  in.  It's  thought  that  great  sums 
of  money  are  concealed  in  it ;  and  yet,  perhaps  he  was  rogue 
enough  to  put  an  empty  box  into  the  wall,  so  as  to  cheat  pos- 
terity. The  people  don't  know  whether  to  tear  down  the  house 
in  search  of  the  box  or  not:  an  empty  box  may  be  found,  and 
then  the  house  is  torn  down." 

The  Doctor  always  gave  his  observations  about  men  and 
things  such  a  turn  as  would  make  them  useful  to  Roland. 

The  Doctor  saluted  a  crafty-looking  old  man,  who  sat  before 
his  house,  very  familiarly.  The  man  asked  the  Doctor  whether 
he  would  not  have  another  drop  of  the  "black  cat;"  and  the 
Doctor  followed  him  with  Erich  and  Roland  to  the  cellar,  where 
they  drank  a  fiery  wine  from  a  cask  upon  which,  in  fact,  the 
black  cat  was  couched.  Of  course  it  was  only  an  imitation, 
with  glowing  glass  eyes.  The  old  man  was  very  jovial,  and 
striking  glasses  with  Roland,  he  said : 

"  Yes,  yes  1  We're  all  mere  bunglers,  compared  with  your 
father." 

He  praised  Sonnenkamp's  hardness  and  cunning  with  evident 
relish,  and  Erich  looked  anxiously  toward  Roland,  who  mean- 
while seemed  but  little  affected  by  the  old  man's  words.  As 
they  went  away,  -the  Doctor  said  ; 

"  There's  your  true  peasant,  for  your  true  peasant  is  always 
altogether  too  much  of  a  self-seeker ;  he's  always  thinking  only 
of  his  own  advantage — the  rest  of  the  world  may  go  to  ruin. 
Such  a  man  was  the  old  countryman  yonder.  W-hen  his  neigh- 
bors, who  were  working  along  in  a  small  way,  were  hard- 
pressed,  he  lent  them  money ;  and  when  a  bad  year  came,  sud- 
denly foreclosed  upon  them  without  pity,  so  that  the  hillside 
vineyards  which  they  had  cultivated  were  brought  to  public  sale, 
and  now  he's  in  possession  of  the  largest  stock  of  vines  in  the 
neighborhood.     Ah,  he's  a  cunning  old  wretch  I" 

This  story  made  a  much  different  impression  upon  Erich  than 
upon  Roland,  for  the  latter  took  the  roguery  of  the  man  to  be  a 
matter  of  course.  Erich  called  the  Doctor  aside  to  question 
him,  for  he  did  not  understand  how  he  could  be  so  friendly  with 
the  old  man;  he  asked,  too,  whether  the  man  was  respected  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  answer  was  given  with  emphasis,for 
wealth  gives  respectability  in  the  country. 

They  entered  the  house  of  the  gauger,  who  was  truly  "h;ul 
fellow  well  met"  with  the  whole  country  round.  He  led  them 
through  his  cellar,  and  made  them  drink  many  a  drop  of  wine. 
The  gauger  was  fond  of  telling  good  stories,  which  were  not 
quite  fit  for  the  ears  of  a  youth,  but  the  Doctor  knew  how  to  lead 
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him  off  readily  from  his  bent.  The  ganger  always  had  near  at 
hand  a  loaf  of  white  bread,  which  he  called  his  sponge.  "  With 
straw,"  said  he,  "  our  vin^  are  made  fast,  and  with  this  bread, 
which  is  grown  upon  the  straw,  I  tame  down  the  elTcct  of  wine. 
Water  wastes  one  away,  as  the  nun  said  when  she  washed  her 
veil,  and  then  ate  a  whole  loaf  of  bread.  It  was  reckoned  that 
the  gauger,  in  the  course  of  his  life  thus  far,  had  drank  seventy 
large  casks  of  wine,  but  he  asserted  that  this  was  laying  it  too 
mildly  on  him.     "I've  drunk,"  he  said,  "far  more." 

It  was  a  jovial,  lusty  life  with  which  Erich  and  Roland  were 
brought  into  contact;  and  when  they  returned  to  tlieir  close  work, 
the  consciousness  was  still  in  the  background  of  their  souls,  that 
they  were  living  in  a  joyous  land,  in  which  existence  flowed 
along  lightly. 

It  was  mid-summer;  then  came  the  cold,  wintry,  blustering 
days,  when  one  begins  to  doubt  of  the  permanence  of  all  things, 
and  yet  the  Summer  is  not  at  an  end  ;  it  must  get  warm  again. 
The  nightingale  became  mute — she  had  not  ceased  altogether 
to  sing — she  still  often  warbled  a  few  tones,  as  from  memory ; 
the  thin  notes  of  the  linnet  or  the  deep  short  calls  of  the  black- 
bird were  more  often  heard.  The  trees  showed  that  the  Sum- 
mer had  reached  its  height,  and  that  it  was  now  receding ;  the 
woods  had  attained  their  growth  for  tlie  year,  and  now  too  the 
gush  of  song  was  hushed  in  them,  only  the  indefatigable  black- 
cap chirped,  and  the  magpie  chattered. 

Erich  and  Roland  often  rowed  out  upon  the  Rhine,  singing  as 
They  went ;  and  Erich  was  pleased  when  Roland  said  :  "  Yes,  it 
is  time.  Man.  can  sing  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  if  he's  in  the 
humor  for  it." 

Erich  nodded;  be  felt  that  a  sense  of  art  and  of  the  superior  free- 
dom of  man  was  springing  up  in  Roland;  he  said,  they  would 
now  leave  home  for  a  few  days  on  some  little  trip.  He  proposed 
to  Roland  two  plans :  they  would  stray  off  either  to  Herr  Weid- 
mann's,  of  whom  so  much  had  been  said,  or  to  the  great  musical 
festival  which  was  to  be  held  at  the  garrison-town.  Gayly 
decked  boats  bearing  the  singers  were  stemming  the  current, 
and  were  saluted  at  every  turn  of  the  river  with  discharges  of 
artillery.  Roland  begged  to  go  to  the  festival,  and  he  asked  to 
travel  a  part  of  the  way  afoot;  for  he  wanted — and  this  time  by 
Erich's  side — again  to  see  the  road  which  he  had  wandered  over 
n  the  night. 

They  went  on  their  way  In  good  spirits,  and  Roland  was  very 
ull  of  talk,  and  related  to  Erich  all  (hat  happened  to  him. 
rhey  came  to  the  woods ;  Roland  told  him  that  he  had  here 
alien  asleep,  and  had  a  wonderful  dream.  He  blushed  as  he 
iaid  this,  and  Erich  did  not  ask  him  what  the  dream  was,  Ro- 
and  was  silent  and  went  towaid  the  woods. 
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"  There  it  is  !  There  it  is !"  he  cried  abruptly.  "  There  is 
my  porte-monnaie  !  God  be  praised,  it  was  not  stolen  from  me. 
Come,  let's  go  to  the  village  where  the  hostler  is  whom  I  sus- 
pected.    I'll  give  him  all  the  money." 

They  went  to  the  village  :  the  hostler  was  no  longer  there  ; 
he  had  been  drafted  into  the  military  service. 

Roland  was  very  sorry,  and  wrote  down  the  name  of  the  man 
in  his  note- book. 

They  went  on  through  the  country,  which  still  overflowed 
with  the  lusty  life  of  summer ;  they  came  to  the  railroad  and 
were  carried  on  their  way  to  the  garrison-town.  There  every- 
thing was  dressed  up  in  gay  bunting.  From  all  directions,  by 
boats  and  by  the  cars,  the  singers  came^men  and  women^ 
singing  loudly,  and  heartily  welcomed,  and  Erich,  pleased  with 
the  sight,  said  to  his  pupil : 

"  Look  !  This  is  ail  ours.  Neither  Creeks  nor  Romans  had 
such  festivals  as  this,  nor  any  other  nation  but  us  Germans." 

The  throng  of  people  spent  the  njght  in  town,  and  in  the 
morning  they  all  assembled — hundreds  of  singers,  men  and 
women,  and  a  great  mass  of  listeners — in  the  gayly-decked  fes- 
tal hati,  where  on  work-days  the  fruit-market  was  held.  'Jhen 
there  ran  a  vague  murmur  among  the  crowd,  the  singers  shook 
their  heads  and  gave  signs  of  anxiety;  and  among  the  listeners 
there  was  a  wavy  motion  and  a  kind  of  seething  process. 

A  man  of  noble  voice  and  of  tried  skill  was  suddenly  taken 

"  Look  there!"  said  Roland;  "  there  sit  some  nuns  ;  and  these 
are  the  pupils,  all  dressed  as  they  are  in  Manna's  convent.  Oh, 
I  wish  Manna  were  here  i" 

Erich  said  to  Roland: 

"  Stay  here,  I'll  see  if  I  can  give  any  help.  1  depend  upon  it 
that  you  will  not  lea\-e  this  spot." 

He  went  up  among  the  singers  on  the  platform  ;  he  placed 
himself  beside  the  Conductor,  and  spoke  earnestly  with  him. 
The  man  kept  passing  to  and  fro  before  them  while  they  were 
talking  together.  Suddenly  all  eyes  were  turned  toward  Erich, 
and  a  buzzing  and  a  murmuring  went  through  the  assembly. 
Ferdinand  the  Conductor  raised  his  baton ;  his  glance,  which 
inspired  and  governed  everything  like  a  charm,  was  bright  and 
pleasant.     Silence  ensued,  and  in  a  winning  voice  he  said : 

"  Our  baritone  is  unfortunately  taken  ill ;  this  gentleman  here 
■ — he  is  unwilling  to  have  his  name  given — offers  very  obligingly 
to  undertake  the  solos  of  our  sick  friend.  You  will  join,  with 
us  in  gratitude  and  grant  him  your  kind  indulgence,  as  he  has 
not  rehearsed  with  us." 

General  applause  was  the  response. 

The  choral  singing  began,  and  created  dei:p  e: 
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SDul  of  Roknd.  Then  Erich  stood  up — all  hearts  beat.  But  at 
the  first  tone  he  sent  forth,  every  singer  and  ever)'  listener 
looked  to  his  neighbor  and  nodded.  It  was  a  voice  so  full,  so 
deep,  so  penetrating,  that  every  one  listened  with  suspended 
breath.  And  when  he  had  ended,  such  a  storm  of  applause 
broke  forth  that  the  hall  seemed  about  to  fall  in. 

.Erich  sat  down,  the  chorus  and  the  other  solos  followed ;  but 
he  i-ose  again  and  sang  a  second  and  a  third  time,  and  his  voice 
grew  stronger,  and  seemed  tu  penetrate  all  hearts  with  increas- 
ing power. 

But  among  the  thousands  who  heard  him,  and  felt  the 
echoes  of  that  manly  voice  in  their  souls,  how  was  it  with  Ro- 
land as  he  listened? 

The  choruses  swelled  up  like  towering  waves  of  the  sea,  and 
as  Krich  sang,  it  vvas  as  if  he  stood  upon  a  high  ship  and 
guided  and  governed  ail;  and  this  voice  seemed  (o  Roland  so 
lo.-ingiy  near  hira,  and  yet  so  high  above  him  I  The  youth  ex- 
perienced that  delicious,  dreamy  pleasure  which  music  brings, 
steeping  the  listener  deep  in  his  own  life,  and  bearing  him 
along  amid  dreams,  until  sunk  in  delicious  melancholy  he  loses 
dll  consciousness  of  self. 

Roland  wept.  Erich's  voice  bore  him  up  into  the  invisible 
world ;  and  then  the  chorus  began  anew,  and  it  was  as  if  he  was 
born  circling  up  and  up  to  a  heavenly  existence. 

Roland  wanted  to  tell  his  neighbor  who  the  man  was,  for  he 
heard  it  asked  and  guessed  on  all  sides;  but  he  said  softly  to 
himself : 

"  Nobody  knows  him  here  but  me." 

Then  he  turned  his  eyes  again  over  the  cluster  of  maidens 
dressed  in  blue,  and  now  one  of  them  nods  to  him.  Yes,  it's 
she!     It's  Manna! 

He  begged  those  sitting  next  to  him  to  let  him  pass  through : 
he  ivanted  to  go  to  his  sister,  he  wanted  to  tell  her  who  he  was 
who  had  brought  so  much  happiness  to  the  hearts  of  all.  But 
he  was  pointed  back  to  his  seat  with  vehemence;  those  near 
him  scolded  about  the  bold  boy,  who  was  so  unruly  and  wanted 
to  make  a  disturbance. 

Roland  kept  quiet ;  he  let  the  pauses  slip  by,  in  which  he 
might  easily  have  made  his  way  to  Manna. 

The  oratorio  was  finished,  but  the  song  of  jubilee,  in  which 
the  whole  throng  participated,  and  which  ivas  to  conclude  the 
entertainment,  had  not  yet  been  given.  There  was  a  general 
cry,  that  the  stranger  should  give  his  name. 

"  His  name !  His  name!"  was  tossed  and  shrieked  from  a 
thousand  lips. 

The  Conductor  bowing  pleasantly  to  Erich,  who  was  hesita- 
ting, rose  again  by  his  desk,  and  all  cried  out: 
IS 
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Erich  rose,  and  said  with  a  subdued  voice : 

"My  heartfelt  thanks.  It  was  in  the  service  of  God,  In  the 
service  of  the  sacred  art  that  1  appeared  here,  and  as  1  do  not 
wish  that  the  emotion  which  this  work  excites  in  you  should  be 
invaded  hy  the  sound  of  a  stranger's  name,  I  am  reluctant  to 
give  you  mine." 

"  Name  I  Name!"  was  again  the  cry  from  the  whole 
assembly. 

"  I  am  called  Doctor  Dournay." 

"  A  flourish  !  a  flourish  of  trumpets  !"  they  cried  on  all  sides 
to  the  orchestra,  and  the  orchestra  sounded  a  triple  flourish,  and 
the  entire  throng  cried  out ; 

"  Hurrah  for  Doctor  Dourna) 

Erich  was  almost  torn  to  piece       h  s  sho  Ider      ere  bru  s    1 
and    sore  with   the  hearty  slaps   they   had  rece    ed      He   s 
pressing  around  him  those  who  nov,  rccogn  zed  1        and  thos 
who  wanted  to  know  him. 

The  crowd  broke  up. 

Erich  looked  around  for  Roland  but  d  d  not  find  1    n      He 
went  out  upon  the  courtyard  before  the  mus  c  hill  and     alked 
around  it :   he  re-entered  the  hall     all  vas    o  se  and  conlu   o 
for  they  were  preparing  the  tables  fur  the  feast      He   stT  ed 
there  some  time,  for  he  felt  sure  that  Rola  d  had  lost  h  nscl 
the  crowd,  and  would  now  retur    th  ther 

At  last  Roland  came  :   his  cheeks  glo   e\ 

"  !t  was  she!"  he  said.  "I  ent  th  her  an  1  he  en 
panions  to  the  boat ;  they  are  gone  alreadj  Oh  E  cl  1  a 
grand  thing  it  is  that  she  was  present  and  heird  jou  sn 
And  she  said  that  you  ought  not  to  be  "w  rrel  g  ous  vhen  u 
sing  so  piously.  She  told  me  not  to  tell  >ou  but  she  s  a  1 1  1 
cheat,  and  really  wanted  me  to  tell  jou  And  oh  Fr  ch  L  \ 
the  Justice's  daughter  was  among  the  smgers  too,  and  there  i 
the  Architect  too :  they  went  away  arm-in-arm  ;  they  knew  you 
at  once,  but  they  did  not  betray  you.  Oh,  Erich,  how  you  did 
sing !  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  you  could  ily  too ;  I  was  all  the 
time  thinking  to  myself — now  you  will  spread  your  wings  and 
fly  away." 

The  youth  was  in  a  fever  of  excitement. 

One  of  the  managers  of  the  festival  came  to  them  and  invited 
Erich  and  his  brother— as  he  took  Roland  to  be — to  remain  to 
the  banquet,  and  to  take  a  seat  beside  the  conductor  of  the  per- 
formance. 

Others  who  knew  him  came  from  this  side  and  that ;  and 
many  strangers  wished  to  become  acq^^ainted  with  him. 

A  photographer,  one  of  the  solo  singers,  begged  Erich, 
before   he   went   to    the   table,    to    let    him   photogi^aph  him; 
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for  all  the  singers— a  hundred  or  more— ivould  want  to  have 
his  picture. 

Erich  thanked  them  all  for  their  friendly  advances,  and  ivith 
the  next  boat  was  on  his  way  to  the  Villa. 

Roland  had  gone  to  the  cabin  and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 
Erich  sat  alone  upon  the  deck,  and  began  to  be  ti-oubled  in 
mind  because  he  had  brought  himself  out  so  publicly.  But  he 
said  to  himself:  "There  are  moments  when  our  powers  are  not 
our  own,  and  when  we  cannot  determine  for  ourselves  what  we 
shall  do.     I  have  done  what  I  was  obliged  to  do." 

When  they  arrived  at  the  station,  Roland  had  to  be  awakened. 
He  had  to  be  almost  carried  into  the  ferry-boat ;  his  «its  were 
so  turned  about,  that  he  did  not  seem  to  catch  any  recollection 
of  nhat  had  passed. 

When  they  had  at  last  landed,  Roland  said  : 

"  Erich,  your  name  is  now  known  to  thousands  and  thousands 
of  men ;  you  have  become  very  femous." 

Roland,  who  had  never  taken  to  singing  before,  now  sang  all 
along  the  way  a  melody  from  the  piece  they  had  heard. 

At  the  Vilia,  letters  from  Erich's  mother  at  the  University 
city,  aBd  others  from  Sonncnkamp  at  Vichy,  awaited  them. 
Erich's  mother  wrote  that  he  must  not  mind  it  if  he  should 
hear  the  reproach  that  he  had  lightly  and  foolishly  sold  his 
genius ;  people  were  only  vexed,  and  partly  with  reason,  because 
he  had  gone  away  so — without  leave-taking. 

Erich  laughed ;  he  knew  right  well  that  at  the  black-lable,  as 
it  is  called,  of  the  club-house,  where  year  in  and  year  out  the 
shiny  oil-cloth  is  spread  upon  the  ditty  table-cover,  people  spent 
their  witty  phrases  on  him.  It  seemed  to  him  incomprehensible 
that  he  could  ever  have  thought  it  possible  to  spend  his  little 
day  of  life  or  enjoy  the  serenity  of  its  evening-hour  there. 


"It  is  also  gratifying  to  his  father,  that  you  have  been  received 
with  so  much  honor ;  the  nuns  who  accompanied  Maima  said,  of 
course,  "it  was  not  judicious  in  you  to  come  out  so  publicly." 

Erich  looked  about  him  with  a  troubled  air.  The  sense  of 
dependence  and  servitude  came  upon  him.  He  had  devoted 
his  whole  personality  to  the  service  of  Sonnenkamp,  and  he 
must  in  every  act  or  omission  place  before  himself  the  question, 
whether  that  course  will  suit  his  master. 

Ali  the  rest  of  the  day  was  strewn  with  ashes,  and  instead  of 
the  high  feelings  with  which  he  had  before  been  animated,  he 
now  felt  a  vague  sense  of  depression  in  his  soul. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


AGAIN  the  days  passed  on  cjuiclly  between  work  and  recre- 
ation. One  day  the  Krischer  came  and  begged  that 
Roland  would  make  good  his  promise  and  show  him,  for  once, 
the  whole  Villa  from  top  to  bottom. 

"  What  do  you  wish  that  for?"  asked  Erich. 

"  I  would  like  to  see  just  once  what  all  the  rich  have,  and 
what  they  do  with  so  much  money." 

It  was  a  cunning  glance  which  (he  Krischer  threw  out  of  the 
corners  of  his  eyes.  Erich  gave  permission.  He  was  about  to 
send  a  servant  with  them,  but  he  went  himself:  he  was  a  little 
suspicious  of  the  Krischer;  he  did  not  like  to  leave  him  alone 
with  Roland.  He  did  not  know  why,  but  he  feared  that  the 
manner  Che  Krischer  kept  constantly  bringing  forward  the  dis- 
tinction between  wealth  and  poverty  might   confuse    Roland's 

They  wandered  on  from  floor  to  floor,  and  the  Krisclier,  who 
hardly  dared  to  set  down  his  foot,  was  always  saying,  half  to 
himself: 

"  Yes,  yes,  all  this  a  man  can  have  for  money !  What  can't 
a  man  have  for  money !" 

In  the  great  music-room  the  Krischer  climbed  upon  the  stage 
and  called  down  to  Erich  and  Roland  : 

"  Captain,  will  you  let  me  ask  a  question  f " 

"  Certainly,  if  I  can  answer  it." 

"Tell  me  truly,  and  on  your  honor,  what  would  you  do,  if 
you — you  are,  in  fact,  a  liberal-minded  man  and  a  friend  at  the 
people— what  would  you  do  if  you  were  the  owner  of  this  house, 
and  so  many  millions  besides?" 

The  voice  of  the  Krischer  was  a  sonorous  one,  and  reverbe- 
rated in  the  great  hall. 

"What  would  you  do?"  asked  the  Krischer  again.  "  Don't 
you  know  an  answer  ?" 

"  It's  not  necessary  that  I  should  give  you  an  answer?" 

"  Well,  well ;  it's  all  clear  enough. " 

He  came  down  from  the  stage,  and  said: 

"  My  business  is,  as  you  know,  to  keep  watch  over  the  fields ; 
and  so  1  must  keep  on  the  go  all  night,  and  it's  as  if  an  evil  spirit 
had  taken  hold  of  me — I  can't  get  rid  of  it.  I  keep  thinking  and 
thinking  to  myself,  what  would  you  do,  now,  if  you  had  so  many 
millions  ?  It  makes  me  almost  wild— 1  can't  get  rid  of  it ;  and, 
as  it  seems,  you  don't  know  any  answer  either." 
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"What  would  you  do?"  asked  Erich.  "Don't  you  know 
anything  about  it  ?" 

"If  I  had  a  great  deal  of  money,"  answered  the  Krischer, 
with  a  cunning  laugh,  "  I'd  first  beat  the  district  judge  to  a  jelly, 
if  it  cost  a  thousand  florins— it's  worth  it." 

"But  then — ?" 

"  And  then — then  I  don't  know  what  I'd  do." 

Erich  looked  toward  Roland.  Dismayed,  with  lustreless  eyes 
and  compressed  lips,  Roland  gaied  up  to  him.  The  navueti 
of  wealth,  as  Knopf  had  termed  it,  seemed  disturbed— prema- 
turely stirred  up.  The  mischief  could  not  now  be  undone,  and 
yet  Roland  was  not  ripe  enough  to  make  a  clear  way  out. 

Erich  said  to  Roland  in  English,  that  it  was  all  clear  to  him, 
but  that  it  wasn't  possible  to  give  a  just  answer  to  an  uncultiva- 
ted mind. 

"Is  his  question  then  a  senseless  one?"  replied  Roland  in  the 
same  language. 

Erich  was  mute,  for  he  dared  not,  for  his  own  peace  and 
quiet,  confuse  and  taint  the  frank,  pure  mind  of  his  pupil. 

"He, he!"  laughed  the  half-wit,  scornfully;  "nowl'mclearof 
it— you  have  it  now.  Standing  or  walking,  you  will  hear  the 
question  I've  put,  in  all  the  halls— -all  the  rooms.  Vea^  well ! 
If  you  ever  get  an  answer,  let  me  into  it  too." 

He  put  on  his  hat  and  went  away.  For  all  the  rest  of  that  day 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  Roland's  attention  fixed  upon  any 
thing.  Roland  sat  in  his  room  alone.  Late  in  the  night,  when 
Erich  had  already  been  asleep,  he  heard  him  in  the  library- 
room  ;   he  had  gone  to  fetch  something. 

Erich  let  him  lake  his  way :  then  he  went  to  the  library  and 
found  that  Roland  had  taken  away  the  Bible.  He  probably  was 
reading  the  parable  of  the  rich  young  man;  the  seed  which  had 
hitherto  lain  dormant  was  springing  up. 

Erich  had  thus  lar  worked  along,  quietly  preparing  the  way, 
and  a  power  from  without  had  entered — a  power  that  obeys  no 
rule  or  measure  in  ils  approaches — and  had  awakened  that 
which  ought  as  yet  to  have  slumbered.  But  there  it  was. 
What  is  all  our  teaching— our  well-laid  plans  ?  It  is  just  as 
out  in  nature  ;  the  buds  grow  quietly  in  themselves,  and  a  wild, 
stormy  night  comes  and  breaks  them  open  at  once.  The  wild, 
stormy  night  had  come  upon  Roland.     Erich  could  not  shield 

Early  in  the  morning  Roland  came  to  Erich,  and  said: 
"  I  have  a  favor  to  ask." 
"  Ask  it,  if  I  can  grant  it." 

"  You  can.  Lei's  forget  all  about  our  books  to-day,  and 
come  with  me  to  the  n  "    " 

"Now?" 
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"  Ye5  1  I  have  set  my  heart  on  it.  I  will  mjsclf  know  all 
about  it.     Give  me  only  this  one  day  ?" 

"What  then?" 

"  I  M'ill  work  as  the  mason's  apprentices  do  up  there  in  the 
mountain,  and  I  will  cat  nothing  except  what  they  eat  and 
drink,  and  will  trudge  up  and  down  with  burdens  like  them." 

Erich  went  with  Roland  to  the  mountain,  but  on  the  way  he 

"Roland,  your  purpose  is  a  good  one — ^I'm  glad  to  see  you 
so  earnest  in  it ;  but  think  it  over  again.  You're  not  undert[ik- 
jng  an  equal  task  with  those  up  there ;  you're  undertaking  a 
much  harder  one,  you're  not  used  Co  it ;  a  day  like  this  will  be 
ten  times  more  fatiguing  to  you  than  to  them,  for  you  will  set 
about  the  work  under  different  circumstances.  What  is  a  daily 
habit  with  them,  is  new  to  you  and  a  double  burden  ;  and  be- 
sides, you  are  not  equal  to  them,  for  you  bring  miascles  which 
have  been  nursed  and  pampered  for  a  long  time ;  you  come  from 
abed  which  they  know  nothing  about,  you  have  tenderly-cared- 
for  hands,  the  strength  you  bring  is  altogether  unequal  to  the 
task.  You  will  not  learn  in  any  such  way,  how  those  poor  people 
feci  who  have  nothing  but  their  own  native  strength  of  limb  lo 
sustain  their  lives  with." 

Roland  stood  still  and  asked — it  was  an  echo  from  what  he 
had  read  in  the  night,  for  he  asked  it  with  trembling  voice : 

"What  shall  I  do,  then,  that  !  may  share  in  the  common  life 
of  my  fellow-men?" 

Erich  was  struck  with  the  tone  and  manner  of  these  words. 
He  could  not  tell  Roland  how  happy  he  felt ;  for  he  was  at  that 
instant  sure  in  heart,  that  a  soul  which  has  willed  what  these 
words  of  Roland's  implied,  which  has  borne  and  cherished  the 
purpose  in  itself,  can  never  more  go  astray,  can  never  lose  its 
hold  upon  the  common  heart  of  men — its  sense  of  a  like  duty 
and  destiny.  He  forced  himself  meanwhile  to  speak  his  mind 
and  said : 

"  My  dear  Roland"^ — it  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  called 
him  dear  Roland — "  the  world  is  a  great  system  of  work,  the 
same  task  is  not  laid  upon  every  one ;  but  upon  every  one  is 
laid  the  duty  to  feel  as  the  brother  of  his  fellow-men,  and  to 
consecrate  himself  as  the  keeper  of  himself  and  his  brother. 
What  we  can  do  isonly  to  be  ready,  to  hold  ourselves  ready  and  to 
make  ourselves  ready,  as  often  as  the  call  of  our  brother-man 
comes  to  us,  to  stand  by  his  side  with  a  helping  hand.  The 
task  which  you  will  have  some  day,  is  not  like  that  of  the  man 
yonder  who  is  carrying  stones  and  mortar;  yourt:iskisa  harder 
one,  but  also  a  more  blessed  one.  Come.  A  time  has  come 
when  you  can  see  much  and  learn  much." 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

OVER   THE    WORLD    AN'D    OVER    LIFE. 

IT  is  told  in  the  Bible,  how  the  youthful  Isaac  went  by  the 
side  of  his  father,  the  patriarch  Abraham,  to  the  moun- 
tain where  the  sacrifice  was  to  be  made.  The  boy  walked  on 
in  silence,  thinking  to  himself,  till  finally  he  asked: 

"  But  where  is  the  victim  ?" 

He  did  not  know  that  it  was  he  himself 

Thus  Roland  walked  by  the  side  of  Erich,  thinking  quietly 
to  himself.  He  had  been  willing  to  sacrifice  himself:  the  sacri- 
fice xvas  refused.     What  shall  now  be  done? 

They  sat  down  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  where  they  could  look 
down  upon  the  country  lying  below.  The  odor  of  the  thyme 
was  breathed  about  them.  Erich  took  his  pupil's  hand  in  his 
own,  and  began : 

"  It  must  now  come.  I  could  wish  that  it  might  come  upon 
vou  later  ;  you  ought  to  have  been,  for  a  long  time  yet,  free 
from  this  question,  to  have  approached  it  from  a  different  direc- 
tion.    But,  now,  do  you  know  what  wealth  is  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  when  one  has  more  than  he  needs." 

"  How  do  men  get  this  'more  than  needful,'  this  superfluity?" 

"  Through  inheritance  and  labor  !" 

"  Can  a  beast  become  rich  ?" 

"I  think  not," 

"Certainly  not.  Every  brute,  has  and  is  only  what  it  had 
and  was  at  the  beginning  of  its  existence.  But  let  us  go  further. 
Are  the  men  of  to-day  further  advanced  than  those  of  old?" 

"1  think  so." 

"  And  will  men  continue  to  advance  ?" 

"By  what  means  ?" 
"Through  knowledge." 

"  Is  knowledge — culture,  possible  where  a  man  is  compelled  to 
work  from  morning  to  night  in  order  to  satisfy  his  mere  bodily 

"  How  then  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  labor  for  his  own  im- 
provement and  that  of  his  kind  ?" 

"By  having  his  time  free." 

"  And  can  he  have  this  freedom  otherwise  than  by  having  an 
accumulation  of  working-power — ^that  is  to  say,  of  riches?" 

"  Hold  fast,  then,  to  this.     "\Vcalth  is  an  accumulation  of  rt-r 
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served  force,  of  power  which  no  further  labor  is  required  to 
obtain." 

"  Wait  a  little,"  said  Roland.  He  looked  down  thoughtfully ; 
at  last  he  said  : 

"  I  have  it.     I  understand  it  now.     Go  on,  please." 

Erich  continued:  "What  ought  the  man  to  do,  who  has 
come  into  possession  of  so  much  power  that  he  is  not  obliged  to 
work  for  more." 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  I'll  tell  you.  It  is  by  having  more  than  common  necessity 
requires,  that  man  attains  to  the  adornment  and  elevation  of 
life,  to  art  and  to  science.  Wealth  alone  renders  the  progress 
of  the  human  race  possible.  That  man  should  first  become  rich, 
is  the  condition  of  his  higher  destiny ;  not  till  then  does  he  live 
through  others  or  for  others.  Without  this  accumulation  of  un- 
expended power,  without  riches,  there  can  he  none  of  the  higher 
ideas  of  life,  no  adornment  of  it,  no  science,  no  art.  Wealth 
therefore  affords  both  for  one's  self  and  one's  fellows,  the  possi- 
bility and  the  assurance  of  the  nurture  and  increase  of  the  higher 
fruits  of  existence.  The  rich  man  is  not  rich  through  himself; 
whatever  of  knowledge,  of  improved  mechanism,  of  inventive 
skill,  of  enterprise,  has  been  brought  to  bear  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  possess  more  than  necessity  requires— all  this  progress 
he  owes  to  others  who  labored  before  him.  The  rich  man 
therefore  is,  in  feet,  not  rich  through  his  own  exertion,  nor,  in- 
deed, for  his  own  benefit ;  he  is  only  a  manager  of  the  accumu- 
lated results  of  labor,  and  he  must  use  them  so  as  to  make  them 
contribute  to  the  elevation  of  man.  Look  yonder,  over  the  out- 
spread fields  and  the  hillsides  covered  with  vineyards  I  Whose 
are  they  ?  Here  and  there  lie  landmarks  upon  the  earth,  and 
the  walls  of  division  run  as  traced  by  the  law,  separating  minu 
from  thine ;  no  one  dares  overstep  the  boundaries  of  another 
and  enter  upon  his  domain.  Yet  these  scattered  stones  are  to 
the  mind's  eye  the  stones  of  a  temple,  the  great  temple  of  law 
and  order,  which  protects  mankind.  The  dividing  walls  that  run 
through  the  entire  sphere  of  life  are  not  as  evident  to  the  sense, 
but  they  are  laid  no  less  firmly.  You  dare  not  break  into  that 
whicli  belongs  to  another— into  the  products  of  his  labor  and  liis 
native  vital  force.  Lookl  Down  Uiere  the  seaman  steers  liis 
ship,  there  the  vinedresser  rakes  the  ground  so  that  the  roots  of 
his  vines  may  drink  up  the  rains  i  the  bird  flies  above  the  stream 
in  quest  of  food,  men  pull  the  oar  or  dig  the  soil,  and  anim.ils 
fly  above  the  earth  or  creep  along  its  surface.  Then  comes  the 
man,  a  tempting  spirit,  and  speaks :  '  Let  others  work  for  thee ; 
maintain  thyself  by  their  sweat,  their  bones  are  thine;  look  not 
upon  them,  regard  them  not,  instead  of  their  toil  do  thou  take 
gold;   gold  does  not  weep,   gold  hungers  not;   it  only  shinea 
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When  thou  hast  me  thou  canst  sing,  dance,  walk  upon  men's 
heads,  over  their  crackling  arms.  Be  bold.  The  world  is  a  field 
of  spoil,  each  one  takes  what  he  can  seize.'  So  speaks  the 
tempter.  But  the  spirit  of  true  life  says ;  '  Thou  art  only  that 
which  thou  art  in  thyself;  whatever  of  earthly  possession  has 
been  assigned  to  thee  is  indeed  thine,  but  thou  art  not  one  with 
it;  in  the  morning  it  may  no  longer  be  thine.  To-daj-jhow- 
ever,  it  is  still  thine,  and  thou  mayst  work  with  it  and  produce 
<-i  thousand-fold,  so  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee  and  thine,  and 
those  aboutthee.  Artthouoneto  whom  genius  has  not  been  given? 
Let  not  that  dispirit  thee,  be  of  good  heart  and  seek  culture ;  this 
it  is  in  thy  power  to  attain,  and  with  it  comes  all  that  is  truly 
worth  the  desire,  fame  and  greatness  are  fine  things,  but  not 
every  one  can  achieve  them ;  but  every  one  can  be  a  contented 
man,  active  in  doing  good.  Wealth  is  an  instrument  placed  in 
the  hands  of  many  a  one,  but  it  only  occasionally  happens  that 
the  holder  knows  how  to  use  it.  You  cannot  annul  the  evils  of 
tlie  world,  hunger,  sickness,  and  all  its  toils,  but  you  may  not 
throw  away  the  power  which  does  lie  in  your  hands;  it  is  youi 
high  duty  to  achieve  with  it  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Be  glad 
then  of  your  wealth,  for  it  gives  you  the  power  to  create  happi- 
ness and  beauty.  First  of  all,  create  joy  and  beauty  in  your  own 
soul,  the  power  to  deprive  yourself,  the  spirit  of  work,  and  hold 
yourself  ready  to  stand  firm  in  yourself  when  external  supports 
are  removed  from  you.  Whoever  places  his  being's  centre 
on  something  outside  of  himself,  upon  which  he  rests  for  sup- 
port, will  fall  to  the  ground  whenever  the  support  gives  way. 
Stand  firm  in  yourself,  keep  the  centre  of  gravity  within  you, 
learn  to  know  and  govern  yourself,  and  to  know  and  govern  the 
world  around  you.  Now  is  the  time  of  preparation ;  you  have 
as  yet  no  duties  toward  others.  Your  duty  is  now,  first  of  all, 
to  yourself  Keep  your  powers  well  in  hand,  do  not  waste  your 
own  being,  and  if  you  possess  yourself,  you  are  rich  to  eternity. 
If  you  do  not  possess  yourself  you  are  eternally  poor;  and  if 
millions  were  yours,  and  if  in  addition  to  them  you  owned  your- 
self, you  would  indeed  be  the  lord  of  your  wealth." 

They  sat  in  silence  for  a  long  time.  It  is  impossible  to  divine 
in  what  direction  a  thought  once  seized  may  lead,  what  latent 
germs  in  the  soul  it  may  bring  to  development. 

"  I  would  like  to  know,"  began  Roland,  "  how  it  came  about 
that  America  was  discovered. " 

Erich  explained  to  the  youth  what  a  revolution  in  thought 
the  great  discoveries  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  made.  Then 
in  a  small  German  city  arose  a  man,  who  proclaimed  and  proved 
that  the  earth  upon  which  we  live  is  not  a  fixed  point,  that  it 
turns  continually  upon  its  axis  and  revolves  around  the  sun. 
The  entire  system  of  thought,  which  had  prevailed  among  men 
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for  thousands  of  years  was  changed  at  once.  We  wander  about 
on  this  ball  which  we  name  the  earth,  we  heiv  and  build,  we 
journey  by  land  and  sea  upon  a  ball  which  keeps  continually 
turning.  How  must  this  thought  have  first  fallen  upon  the 
heart  of  man  !  a  shudder  must  have  run  through  it ;  the  canopy 
of  heaven  was  removed,  there  was  no  longer  a  heaven,  and 
that  old  representation  of  a  king  of  the  world  sitting  up  there  : 
heaven  itself,  and  all  that  was  included  in  tliat  name,  became 
naught  else  than  the  innumerable  ranks  of  stars,  which  move 
according  to  their  own  laws  and  meet  and   pass  in  the   great 

Another.man  came  and  said :  There  is  no  man  upon  earlh, 
who,  sitting  On  his  throne,  comprehends  within  himself  the  in- 
finite mind,  and  is  competent  to  teach  and  determine  what  men 
shall  believe  and  for  what  they  shall  hope.  The  schism  in  tiie 
Church  broke  out  and  tore  the  system  of  the  world,  as  it  then 
existed  in  men's  minds,  to  tatters. 

And  still  another  man  embarked  with  his  few  comrades,  and 
sailed  to  the  west  and  discovered  a  New  World.  In  our  human 
dwelling- place,  there  was  suddenly  opened  an  immeasurably 
vast  space,  in  which  men  lived  to  whom  as  yet  no  report  of  .ill 
that  we  had  accomplished  had  come;  and  plants,  and  animals, 
and  measureless  forests  and  streams  were  there,  and  we  knew 
nothing  of  them. 

Copernicus,  Luther,  and  Columbus— what  these  three  in  com- 
mon and  at  the  same  period  unfolded  to  the  vision,  must  have 
produced  a  revolution  in  the  minds  of  men,  with  which  nothing 
in  our  time  can  be  compared.  Let  us  suppose  that  to-day  some 
one  was  able  to  remove  from  the  world  all  the  rights  of  private 
property,  so  that  no  man  could  any  longer  claim  anything  as 
his  own — the  revolution  in  the  dioughts  of  men  ivould  be  no 
greater  than  it  then  was. 

Roland  looked  with  wonder  upon  the  man,  who  had  thus 
placed  him  upon  a  height,  where  all  life  and  being  rolled  forth 
before  his  eyes  new  and  transformed. 

Erich  checked  himself,  lest  he  should  disturb  or  cover  up  the 
evidently  deep  impression  which  this  revelation  had  made  upon 
his  pupil.  He  questioned  within  himself,  however,  whether  he 
had  not  set  before  the  boy  ideas  and  views  which  he  was  not 
able  to  comprehend.  But  he  comforted  himself  with  reflecting 
on  the  custom  of  the  Church  ;  there  the  youthful  soul  is  brought 
into  contact  with  truths  for  which  he  feels  no  craving  and  which 
he  cannot  as  yet  fully  seize;  the  hope  is  cherished  that  later  in 
life  they  will  recur  to  him.  Ought  we  not,  are  we  not  obliged 
to  do  the  same  ? 

Their  quiet  meditations,  as  they  gaied  out  into  the  illimitable 
space,  were  interrupted  by  the  superintendent's  coming  to  them 
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and  announcing  that  a  Roman  tomb  had  been  found,  containing 
an  urn,  a  chain,  and  a  skeleton.  Erich  went  with  Roland,  upon 
«hom  this  exhumation  of  a  man  who  had  long  ago  disappeared 
from  the  earth  made  a  profound  impression. 

What  is  the  world?  What  is  life?  A  later  age  finds  the 
skeleton  of  a  man ;  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  it ;  it  only 
asks— are  there  any  remains  of  the  ancient  world  with  it,  any 
traces  of  some  old  form  of  industry?     Such  is  Life  I 

How  attentively  Roland  listened,  while  Erich  expressed  his 
satisfaction  over  this  discovery,  which  would  so  gratify  Count 
Clodwig.  Roland  now  gave  his  thoughts  to  this  subject,  and 
all  his  broodings  seemed  forgotten.  Erich  was  pleased  to  ob- 
serve this  double  power  of  youth  ;  one  moment  it  is  deeply 
immersed  in  some  new  exciting  thought,  but  when  another 
thought  comes,  the  firist  is  covered  up  and  forgotten.  Such  is 
the  buoyant  and  happy  nature  of  the  youthful  mind. 

Roland  also  wanted  to  make  a  collection,  and  Erich  encour- 
aged him  in  it.  He  could  here  point  out  a  kind  of  property 
which  represented  the  pure  idea  of  property:  such  accidental 
discoveries  do  not  belong  to  him  who  calls  them  his ;  they  be- 
long to  the  world,  which  derives  from  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
past ;  no  one  dares  claim  them  for  himself  alone.  That  is  the 
pure  unmixed  idea  of  property,  freed  from  all  material  weight, 
and  thus  we  must  look  at  all  the  wealth  of  the  world. 

After  this  incident,  a  calmer  tone  of  thought  seemed  to  settle 
upon  them.  But,  as  they  were  on  their  way  home,  Roland 
asked  again  : 

"Now  tell  me,  Erich,  what  would  you  do,  if  all  this  wealth 
were  your  own.     Do  you  know  the  answer  yet  ?" 

"  Not  with  certainty.  I  think  that  I  would  spend  much  in  ex- 
periments—in attempts  to  help  and  strengthen  suffering  men.  I 
have  hitherto  pondered  much  on  the  subject.  I,  first  of  all, 
asked  myself,  what  is  a  million,  or  many  millions— what  are 
they  worth  ?" 

KrLch  checked  himself,  and  Roland  asked : 

"  Have  you  found  it  out  yet  ?     What  are  they  worth  ?" 

"  I  have  made  it  clear  to  myself  in  this  way ;  To  know  what 
such  sums  include,  1  have  tirst  asked  myself  how  much  bread 
could  a  man  get  with  a  million  ;  and  by  means  of  this  some- 
what childish-sounding  question  I  hit,  as  1  think,  upon  the  right 

"Audit  is— ?'■ 

"  I  sought  to  calculate  how  many  families  a  million  repre- 
sented ;  that  is,  how  many  families  could  live  upon  a  million. 
That,  I  think,  is  the  road ;  I  haven't  reached  its  end  yet,  of 
course.  But,  I  repeat  it,  wc  must  first  of  all  cultivate  in  our- 
selves the  firm  restilution,  in  every  situation  of  life,  to  do  what  is 
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right.  What  the  hour  and  the  circumstance  may  demand  of  us 
no  one  can  determine  in  advance." 

"  Keep  always  by  me,  and  help  me  !''  said  Roland.  Erirh 
seized  his  hand  and  pressed  it. 

They  returned  in  silence  to  the  Villa. 

CHAPTER  XVr. 
AT  A  GOOD  NEIGHBOK'S. 

AN  accident  often  occurs  which  seems  a  summons.  While 
at  the  castle  they  had  been  speaking  of  Clodwig,  and 
when  they  got  back  to  the  VjUa,  they  found  that  he  had  sent 
word  that  he  and  his  wife  had  returned  from  the  springs,  and 
would  visit  Roland  and  Erich  on  the  following  day. 

The  sun  had  browned  Clodwig's  face  during  the  summer  trip, 
and  Bella  looked  rejuvenated ;  and  as  she  walked  about  the 
house  and  park  with  her  traia  sweeping  the  ground,  she  bore 
no  little  resemblance  to  a  peacock.  As  soon  as  they  arrived, 
Roland  showed  what  he  had  found  at  the  castle  ;  and  his  face 
lighted  up  as  Clodwig  told  him  that  he  ought  to  make  it  the 
basis  of  a  collection,  which  would  probably  give  him  more 
pleasure  in  his  future  life  than  almost  anything  else.  Roland 
nodded  to  Erich.  And  Clodwig  said  that  during  his  journey  he 
had  made  several  valuable  acquisitions  which  would  soon  arrive. 
At  the  baths  he  had  had  daily  intercourse  with  a  celebrated 
antiquary,  who  had  once  been  Erich's  teacher, 

Erich  regretted  that  he  had  so  greatly  neglected  Clodwig'si 
friendship,  and  had  not  been  to  see  him  before  he  went  away ; 
but  it  was  again  evident  that  Clodwig's  nature  was  not  easily 
ruffled,  for  he  did  not  show  the  slightest  trace  of  sensitiveness  on 
the  subj'ect.  In  this  respect,  good-nature  and  self-confidence 
aided  him  ;  he  readily  pardoned  any  neglect,  and  like  a  man 
accustomed  to  be  wronged,  hardly  gave  a  thought  to  an  injury 
or  slight. 

"  You  are  elevated  beyond  the  necessity  of  making  excuses  tc 
me,"  said  he  to  Erich,  taking  his  hand  and  holding  it  as  if 
Erich  had  been  his  son.  "  You  have  cured  me  of  an  egotism  ot 
which  I  would  not  have  believed  myself  capable.  Yes,  m; 
young  friend,  you  must  live  your  own  life,  and  let  me  enjoy  thi 
pleasure  of  being  your  neighbor:  good  neighbors  were  not  i 
political  fiction  among  the  ancient  Romans." 

They  pledged  good  neighborly  feeling ;  and  as  the  old  gcjitlc 
man  drank,  he  looked  with  beaming  eyes  at  Erich. 

As  the  husband  and  wife  piompted  each  other's  memory,  i 
was  pleasant  for  Erich  to  hear  that  during  their  travels  the- 
had  intentionally  made  a  detour  in  order  to  spend  a  night  a 
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the   University  city,       d  h      m    1  dp  d  1 

her.     At  last  Clodu  g    11       d  h  p    k       1 

ruption,  for  she  spok      ar        Ij        d:        Idpfl  fh 

life  of  the  noble  lad) 

How  homelike  se  m  d    1      i  h     d  f    h 

where  the  piano  sto  d        d     1  lb         fid  1 

lady  sat  working  athfi  dBb  dbf 

her  hung  the  pictur       f  1     d    d  1     b    d      d  1    h 

a  lock  of  her  grandmother  s  blonde  hair  was  framed  and  covtred 
with  glass  ;  and  at  the  right  and  left  of  this  hung  pictures  in 
pastil  of  her  grand -parents.  She  was  not  melancholy,  but  on 
the  contrary  was  good-humored,  and  ready  at  any  remark  to 


Bella  told  of  walks  through  the  lovely  valley,  of  their  excur- 
sion to  the  mountain  chapel,  and  Erich  could  almost  hear  his 
mother's  voice ;  he  saw  her  sitting  near  this  beautiful  lady,  and 
nodding  approval  tc  "'  '  '  ^  ■  • 
and  homelike  plea 
mother. 

But  Roland  was  not  less  interested,  and  broke  out  with  the 

"  And  didn't  she  say  anything  about  me  ?" 

"She  hardly  spoke  of  her  son  as  much  as  of  you,"  answered 
Bella. 

She  turned  again  to  Erich,  and  seemed  never  to  tire  of  saying 
how  deeply  she  had  been  interested  by  the  sight  of  a  lady  who 
lived  happily  in  a  world  of  her  own,  not  longing  for  a  wider 
sphere,  but  having  her  world  in  herself;  regretting  nothing,  and 
yet  denied  so  much. 

Clodwig  smiled,  for  Bella  was  repeating  the  very  words  which 
he  had  used,  but  she  added  of  her  own  accord : 

"  I  think  that  it  is  only  since  becoming  acquainted  with 
your  mother  that  I  understand  you,  Herr  Captain.  We 
agreed  to  correspond,  but  she  would  not  let  me  bind  myself 
to  keep  it  up." 

Erich  was  continually  growing  more  and  more  at  home  with 
Clodwig  and  Bella;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  spirit  of  his  mother 
was  present,  blessing  their  friendship. 

"But  we  must  not  forget  the  aunt,"  said  Clodwig,  adding 
that  he  had  renewed  an  old  acquaintanceship  with  her  :  he  well 
remembered  the  dazzling  beauty  of  FrSulein  Dournay,  and  what 
an  excitement  was  caused  nhen  she  a  commoner  was  mtro 
duced  at  Court,  and  received  in  the  best  society  It  was  said 
that  she  and  Prince  Hubert,  who  died  when  quite  young  had 
been  deeply  in  love  with  each  other  ind  that  after  his  death 
Fraulein  Dournay  had  steadih  declmed  jU  Ifus  oi  muriage, 
but  of  this  Clodwig  did  not  speak 
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After  dinner,  as  they  were  strolling  in  the  geirdcn,  Bella  said 

"Your  youth  was  beautiful  and  richly  endowed,  but  one 
thing  you  lack." 

"And  that  is—?" 

"A  sister." 

"  I  would  fain  believe  that  you  were  my  sister,"  replied  Erich 
softly. 

Bella's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground  for  awhile,  and  then 
she  called  Roland. 

They  went  to  the  castle,  and  Clodwig,  in  the  Interest  of  his 
young  friend  Roland,  desired  the  Architect  to  be  very  careful  of 
any  relic  of  antiquity  that  might  be  found. 

They  sat  down  on  a  ressault  of  the  castle,  where  the  Major 
had  caused  comfortable  seats  to  be  placed. 

Clodwig  walked  with  Roland,  and  Bella  sat  beside  Erich. 
She  was  in  her  idyllic  mood.  She  had  been  at  Paris  and  brought 
back  the  latest  style ;  but  she  said  to  Erich  :  "  How  silly  it  is  in. 
us  to  dress  so  extravagantly." 

Then,  without  any  very  apparent  reason,  she  added  how  muth 
she  was  misunderstood.  People  believed  that  she  was  extrava- 
gant, but  nothing  would  give  her  so  much  pleasure  as  to  live  in 
some  well-warmed  and  comfortable  room  in  some  fisherman's 
cottage  by  the  Rhine. 

"And  who's  to  tend  the  fire  to  keep  this  room  warm  ?" 

Bella  was  shocked. 

"  You're  right ;  we  must  not  be  idylhc." 

Then  there  was  a  long  pause. 

"You  have  become  acquaintedwith  my  mother,"  began  Erich; 
"  had  you  known  my  lather  you  would  have  liked  him  too." 

"  I  did  know  him.  But  I  thank  you ;  I  know  that  you  wish 
me  to  share  everything  that  is  yours." 

She  said  this  with  deep  feeling;  her  eyes  shone,  and  she 
looked  at  Erich  in  such  a  way  that  he  dropped  his  eyes.  Pursing 
her  lips,  she  added  : 

"  It  must  seem  strange  to  you — yes,  it  certainly  has  seemed 
so — to  be  regarded  thus  by  me.  Now,  then,  I  see  that  1  must  ac- 
complish a  wish  of  Clodwig's,  since  I  think  that  I  can  do  so.  Clod- 
wig wishes  me  to  make  a  drawing  of  you.  1  will  try  to,  but  I 
want  our  young  friend  Roland  in  the  picture.  Herr  Roland, 
come  here,"  she  cried  as  she  saw  Roland  approaching. 

Then,  with  a  blush  on  her  cheek,  she  said  that  slie  had  in- 
tended to  give  Clodwig  a  birthday  surprise  by  giving  him  the 
drawling ;  but  she  saw  now  that  this  was  impossible,  and  there- 
fore must  speak  openly. 

"  Pray,  Roland,  seat  yourself  in  the  Captain's  lap.  So — that's 
right.     Put  your  right  hand  on   his  shoulder— a  little  furliier 
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forward.  So— -now  turn  your  head  a  little  to  the  left.  Say  some- 
thing, Captain ;  you  must  seem  to  be  telling  Roland  something." 

"I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  said  Erich,  smiling, 

"  That's  sufficienl,  I  see  the  movement  of  your  lips.  It  will 
be  pretty  hard,  but  I  hope  to  fix  it.  When  will  you  give  me  a 
sitting  ?" 

Clodwig  was  pleased,  and  said  that  he  was  not  very  fond  of 
surprises;  an  expected  and  hoped  for  pleasure  was  much  more 
agreeable  and  satisfying.  He  wished  Erich  and  Roland  to  visit 
them  at  Wolfsgarten,  and  remain  there  till  the  family  returned, 
but  Erich  declined  not  less  pleasantly  than  decidedly :  he  did  not 
wish  to  disturb  the  course  of  life  upon  which  they  had  entered. 
Clodwig  instantly  agreed  with  him,  and  promised  that  he  and 
Bella  would  come  to  the  Villa  again  before  long,  when  the 
drawing  would  be  commenced  and  finished.  Bella  wanted  a 
photograph  of  Roland  and  Erich,  taken  in  the  pose  which  she 
had  chosen ;  but  Clodwig  opposed  this,  for  a  drawing  made  with 
the  aid  of  a  photograph  always  gives  a  feeling  of  stiffness  and 
unnaturalness.  He  was  opposed  to  photographs  of  human 
figures,  as  they  only  give  the  architectural  elevations  of  what 
they  mean  to  represent,  and  do  even  this  untruthfully. 

Roland  then  expressed  his  opinion ;  he  thought  that  Grip 
ought  to  be  included  in  the  picture.  Clodwig  agreed  with  hiuj, 
for  this  would  help  fill  out  the  foreground. 

Bella  was  vexed :  after  being  surrounded  with  such  pleasant 
society,  it  was  too  bad  that  she  should  again  be  shut  up  in  a 
solitude  which  was  only  enlivened  by  specimens  of  the  antique, 
among  which  she  probably  included  some  that  had  not  been 
dug  out  of  the  earth.  A  visit  from  Erich  and  Roland  would  be 
welcome  to  her,  as  a  means  of  passing  away  the  time — she  wished 
for  nothing  more.  But  this  proud  and  learned  Captain  was  so 
resen'ed,  and  always  had  some  principle  or  other  to  apply  to  the 
most  trifling  affairs  ;  and  her  husband— displaying  his  worst 
infirmity,  the  weakness  of  old  age — immediately  agreed  with 
whatever  the  Captain  said,  and  never  had  any  opinion  which 
was  not  that  of  the  young  man. 

Her  face  suddenly  fell ;  she  seemed  to  lose  all  spirit,  but 
noticing  this,  she  soon  collected  herself  She  became  extremely 
pleasant,  and  as  Erich  kissed  her  hand  at  parting,  he  felt  it 
pressed  against  his  lips ;  but  probably  this  was  bis  own  imagina- 
tion or  the  effect  of  his  own  awkwardness.  While  he  was  think- 
ing of  the  occurrence,  Roland  said ; 

"1  don't  know  why,  but  I  felt  uncomfortable  when  the 
Countess  was  looking  at  me.  Did  you  ?  And  then  she  looked 
at  you  so  strangely  V 

"  Oh,  that's  the  way  in  which  artists  look  at  people,"  replied 
Erich  ;   but  he  was  by  no  means  at  ease. 

Who  knows  but  this  answer  expressed  the  whole  truth  ? 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  FASHIONING  OF  A  MAN. 

THE  Major  did  not  send  word  in  advance  that  he  was  com- 
ing, but  came.  He  looked  quite  fresh  with  his  short,  snow- 
white  hair,  and  his  ruddy  face,  browned  by  the  sun,  and  said 
that  as  ofien  as  he  took  the  warm  baths  he  thought  that  he  ex- 
perienced the  same  sensations  that  he  did  when  he  was  bathed 
for  the  first  time  after  he  was  born.  He  seemed  literally  a 
new-born  child,  and  always  felt  as  though  an  invisibie  nurse 
were   bending   over   him   smiling,   and  bespattering  him  with 

He  laughed  to  the  trees,  the  walls,  the  roofs,  and  finally  to  llie 
faces  of  his  friends. 

He  was  gready  pleased  to  find  that  Erich  had  taken  his  pupil 
from  the  line,  and  was  drilling  him  in  private.  To  be  sure  this 
was  more  difficult,  but  he  would  learn  more  in  one  day  tlian 
in  whole  weeks  under  the  old  system. 

He  begged  Erich  to  send  a  couple  of  words  to  FrUulein  Milch, 
excusing  himself  for  not  having  visited  her  during  her  loneli- 
ness, and  asked  him  to  come  and  see  him  soon,  for  he  would 
then  meet  the  old  head-master. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Major  lived  in  one  of  tlic 
httle  houses  belongmg  to  the  Villa  estate  which  was  fiuely  sit- 
uated on  a  little  ekvaton  over  which  he  hid  a  sort  of  juris- 
diction The  Mijor  wts  very  careful  to  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  life  but  alw^y3  felt  undtr  obligations  to  the 
head  master,  who  although  celebrated  by  the  Major  for  his 
k  ndness  was  yet  more  lauded  by  him  for  his  conversational 
powers  It  was  the  Major  a  constant  des  re  to  bring  to  him 
every  good  thing  whiuh  he  found  and  what  did  he  now  possess 
better  than  Ench  whose  piaises  ht  was  ever  chanting  to  such 
in  extent  thit  ht  nho  found  it  so  hard  to  talk  except  on  this 
topic  poured  forth  floods  of  eloquence  «hich  always  wound  up 
in  his  charictenstic  tta>  ' 

On  the  first  evening  when  he  was  at,  leisure,  Erich  visited  the 
Major,  and  soon  obtained  Frilulein  Milch's  forgiveness.  The 
Major  laughed  so  heartily  that  he  got  into  such  a  fit  of  cough- 
ing that  Fraulein  Milch  had  to  slap  him  on  the  back;  and  all 
this  was  owing  to  the  unprecedented  fact  that  the  Major  had 
made  a  joke — he  had  said  that  Erich  had  been  lying  in  and  had 
been  delivered  of  a  fine  boy,  and  consequently  had  been  obliged 
to  stay  in  the  house  for  the  first  six  weeks. 

Friiulein  Mikh  said  that  Erich  had  become  quite  famous  at 
the  concert,  and  the  Major  said  : 
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'3  good !    We  always  have  celebrated  singers  at  our 
Can  you  sing  'In  diesen  heiligen  Hallen?'" 
Erich   regretted   that   the  glorious  aria  was  too  low  for  his 

"Sing  something  else;  sing  for  Frflulein  Milch." 

Erich  had  some  difficulty  in  refusing  this  friendly  request ;  but 
Fraulein  Milch  came  to  his  aid,  and  the  exhibition  of  his  artistic 
talent  was  deferred  Co  another  evening,  on  which  it  was  agreed 
that  he  would  sing. 

The  conduct  of  the  so-called  head-master  was  as  disagreeable 
as  that  of  FrSukin  Milch  was  kind  and  confiding,  for  it  was  to 
some  extent  olfensively  patronizing  ;  he  seemed  so  accustomed 
to  flattery,  that  no  one  but  a  man  as  humble  and  grateful  as  the 
Major  could  live  happily,  or  even  contentedly  with  him. 

The  Major  took  all  pains  to  make  the  two  men  friends,  but 
did  not  succeed.  The  head-master  conducted  himself  with  calm 
superiority  toward  Erich,  whom  he  addressed  by  no  other  title 
than  "young  man  ;"  he  imparted  instruction  to  him,  and  gave 
him  advice,  as  if  Erich's  true  instructor  had  at  last  been  found 
in  the  person  of  the  head-master.  Erich  had  need  of  all  his  self- 
control  to  keep  from  showing  the  man  the  impropriety  of  his 
conduct,  for  the  head- master  was  audacious  enough  to  talk  about 
the  inexperience  of  the  "young  man" — who  had,  most  assur- 
edly, come  to  him  to  hear  the  oracle  speak.  The  whole  tenor 
of  his  conversation  was  oracular  to  a  degree,  and  the  movement 
of  his  left  hand  was  that  of  a  husbandman  scattering  seeds 
broadcast  upon  the  earth. 

Erich's  sense  of  humor  was  keen  enough  to  allow  him  to  look 
at  this  insolence  as  a  curious  natural  phenomenon  ;  he  submit- 
ted patiently  while  the  mati  anointed  him  with  the  unction  of 
superior  wisdom,  and  when  he  departed  the  head-master  said  to 
the  Major: 

"  The  young  man  has  ideas." 

To  be  sure,  he  had  never  heard  any  of  Erich's  "  ideas,"  but 
as  he  concluded  that  they  were  the  same  as  his  own,  he  gave 
him  his  meed  of  praise ;  and  this  was  a  great  deal  for  the  head- 
master to  do,  for  no  one  but  himself  ever  had  "ideas,"  and  the 
whole  world  ought  to  come  to  him  alone  for  instruction. 

As  Erich  was  again  entering  the  Major's  house,  a  messenger 
came  from  the  Villa  with  the  intelligence  that  on  the  next  day 
Clodwig,  Bella,  and  Prancken  would  visit  there.  Roland  had 
gone  into  the  yard  with  Frftulein  Milch,  where  he  stood  admir- 
ing the  young  ducks. 

The  Major  asked  Erich  if  he  was  on  good  terms  with  Pranck- 
en, and  Erich  could  only  say  that  PrSncken's  conduct  toward 
him  was  very  friendly  and  considerate. 

I'he  Major,  who  from  a  drummer  had  become  an  oflicer,  had 
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a  strong  and  lasting  grudge  against  the  haughtiness  of  those 
of  his  comrades  who  belonged  to  the  nobility :  nevertheless  he  ad- 
vised Erich  to  be  very  friendly  in  his  conduct  toward  Prancken, 
who,  notwithstanding  he  was  well-mannered,  was  noble,  and  had 
brought  about  Erich's  entrance  into  Sonnenkatnp's  house,  and 
was  also  the  means  by  which  he  had  obtained  such  a  distin- 
guished friend  as  Clodwig. 

As  Erich  and  Roland  were  walking  home,  Erich  said ; 

"  Now,  Roland,  we  will  show  that  we  intend  to  let  nothing 
interrupt  our  work ;  come  what  will,  we  will  continue  our  studies 
unintermittingly,  and  will  place  only  our  leisure  hours  at  the 
disposal  of  strangers.  See,  Roland,  this  is  one  of  the  difficulties 
of  life.  One  often  injures  himself  by  pliability  to  the  world,  and 
by  endeavoring  not  to  seem  cold  and  ungrateful.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  remain  steadfast  to  ourselves.  Each  man  must 
live  for  himself  first,  and  then  for  the  world.  He  who  cannot 
exist  for  himself  is  owned  by  the  world,  not  by  himself." 

The  consciousness  of  fulfilling  his  duty  made  Erich  strong, 
and  at  peace  with  himself,  warding  off  every  disturbing  in- 
fluence. 


CHAPTER  XVlll. 

UNDER-CURRENTS. 

THE  guests  came.  Prancken  rode  beside  the  carriage  in 
which  sat  Clodwig  and  Bella;  and  a  large  frame  covered 
with  paper,  and  a  beautifully  inlaid  box  containing  crayons,  was 
on  the  seat  before  them. 

Erich  and  Roland  received  them,  and  Erich  begged  that  they 
would  make  themselves  at  home ;  everything  had  been  prepared 
by  the  servants,  and  he  himself  would  be  at  their  disposal  in  an 
hour,  when  he  would  be  through  with  his  instruction. 

The  visitors  looked  at  each  other  in  amajement. 

Prancken  was  singularly  changed;   deep  seriousness  was  ex- 

Eressed  by  his  face,  but  now  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
urst  out  in  a  short,  harsh  laugh. 
Bella  considered  Erich's  conduct  very  unmannerly  and  pe- 
dantic; Clodwig  thought  that  it  illustrated  a  fine  and  manly 
character;  but  Prancken  found  in  this  regard  for  duty  nothing 
but  ostentation;  the  young  man — he  said  this  almost  as  the 
head-master  said  it — the  young  man  wanted  to  make  a  display 
of  his  strict  attention  to  duty. 

Nevertheless  they  entered,  and  flowers,  and  the  evident  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  preparation  of  the  rooms,  showed  that  Erich 
had  cared  for  the  comfort  of  the  guests. 

The  hour  was  soon  over,  and  Erich  came  to  them  with  that 
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freshness  and  good-humor  which  nothing  but  the  c 
of  duty  fultilled  can  give. 

He  had  selected  for  the  temporary  studio  a  room  facing  the 
north,  and,  after  a  httle  intermission,  the  sitting  commenced. 

Clodwig  remained  with  his  wife;  Roland,  whose  presence 
would  not  be  needed  at  first,  went  to  the  stables  with  Prancken, 
who  comported  himself  in  the  house  as  the  natural  substitute  for 
Sonnenkamp,  or  as  his  son.  He  had  the  horses  brought  out, 
examined  the  garden,  and  praised  the  servants. 

"  I  never  saw  you  look  so  serious  and  melancholy  as  you  look 
now,"  said  Clodwig  to  Erich ;  and  in  fact  his  lace  was  clouded 
with  care,  for  he  suspected  that  Prancken  was  speaking  of  him 
to  Roland. 

Of  what  value  is  instruction,  or  endeavors  to  direct  a  pupil's 
mind,  when  one  cannot  be  sure  at  what  instant  a  foreign  and 
incongruous  element  may  he  brought  to  bear  upon  it  ?  Comfort 
must  be  found  in  reflecting  that  no  one  individual  can  educate 
another— it  requires  the  whole  world.  Erich  had  no  suspicion 
of  Prancken's  real  intention  with  Roland. 

Prancken  asked  Roland  if  he  read  every  day  in  the  book 
which  Manna  had  sent  him. 

Roland  said  he  did  not;  and  then  gave  an  account,  by  no 
means  very  clear,  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Hiawatha,  Crassus  : 
of  their  observation  of  the  storm  at  the  tele  graph -station,  and  of 
Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States. 

Prancken  nodded,  and  asked  Roland  if  he  frequently  wrote  to 
Manna.  Roland  said  that  lie  did.  Prancken  then  said  that  he 
was  breaking  a  snow-white  Hungarian  horse  for  Manna,  and 

"  You  can  write  that  to  her  or  not — just  as  you  choose." 
He  knew  very  well  that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  Roland's 
forgetting  a  communication  when  the  propriety  of  making  it  was 
left  to  his  own  judgment,  especially  in  this  instance,  where  a 
snow-white  horse  with  pale-red  nostrils  was  to  be  spoken  of. 
Prancken  promised  that  Roland  himself  should  ride  the  white 

"Has  it  a  name  yet?"  asked  Roland. 

Prancken  smiled,  for  he  noticed  that  his  confiding  in  the  boy 
had  produced  a  great  effect.     Then  he  replied ; 

"  Certainly,  it  has  a  name — Armida." 

Roland  was  summoned,  being  needed  for  the  sketch  ;  and 
when  the  first  outlines  of  this  were  completed,  Bella  paused 
from  her  work. 

In  a  tone  which  was  half  confidential  and  half  imperative, 
Prancken  asked  Erich  for  a  private  interview,  and  entered  on  a 
discussion  of  the  way  in  which  Roland  should  be  educated,  in  a 
manner    that   was    not    only    very,    but   exceedingly   friendly, 
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Erich  now  for  the  first  time  heard  Prancken  seriously  express 
his  deep  feehng  for  tlie  Church.  He  was  surprised.  Was  all 
this  assumed,  so  that  Prancken  might  more  easily  and  securely 
win  the  heiress  reiieiettse  f 

But  why  shoula  Prancken  clothe  himself  with  spirituality 
here,  where  no  one  would  see  him,  or  on  his  travels,  or  at  the 
baths  ?  It  was  much  more  probable  that  ti>is  natural-born 
worldling  had  experienced  the  new  birth :  on  such  natures  as 
his,  the  strength,  sternness,  and  controlling  influence  of  the 
Church  have  a  powerful  restraining  effect. 

"  I  regard  it  as  my  duty — ^.ylA.you  will  recognize  the  strength 
of  that  motive,"  said  Prancken  abruptly,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on 
his  heart — "  to  tell  you  something  in  confidence." 

"  If  1  can  be  of  service,  I  feel  myself  honored  by  your  confi- 
dence; but  if  I  can  do  nothing,  a  confidence  will  onlj-  be 
unnecessary  trouble  to  me." 

Prancken  was  astonished  at  this  reserve,  and  very  nearly  became 
angry,  but  controlled  himself  and  continued  in  a  lower  tone : 

"  You  know  that  Herr  Sonnenkamp — " 

"  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you.  Does  Heir  Sonnenkamp 
know  that  you  are  communicating  with  me  in  confidence  ?" 

"  But,  Sir !"  said  Prancken,  flashing  up—"  But  no,  I  honor 
discretion  in  a  man  situated  as  you  are." 

He  paused  for  an  instant;  it  occurred  to  him  to  give  a  con- 
fidence other  than  that  which  he  intended,  and  warn  Erich 
against  becoming  too  mtimatewith  Bella  but  would  not  t}  t 
be  placing  his  sister  m  a  ddemma '  He  returned  to  h  a  first 
idea,  and  said  shortlj 

"  I  think  I  may  tell  jou  that  I  am  the  son  of—  Miss  Sun 
nenkamp  is  as  good  as  mv  wife 

"If  Miss  Sonnenkamp  is  it  all  like  her  brother  you  arc  t 
be  heartily  congratulated  I  thank  \oi  for  jour  confide  r 
which  is  so  unusual,  ind  hitherto  unmerited  Maj  I  asjk  h\ 
you  honor  me  with  it  i" 

Prancken  was  ever)  m  nute  becoming  inwardly  more  discim 

EDsed,  and  outwardi)  more  composed  he  mo  ed  h  s  r  ht 
and  nervously,  as  it  longing  to  u'le  his  whip  but  he  sm  kd 
very  obligingly  and  said 

"1  have  not  been  deceived  in  jou  — he  pius  d  i  d  th  i 
added:   "I  fully  understand  jour  reserve 

Nevertheless  he  did  not  directly  ins  \er  the  quest  in  is  to  th 
reason  of  this  confidence  ;  indeed  he  hardly  had  opportunity  to 
do  so,  for  Roland  called  to  Erich  that  he  was  wanted  to  con- 
tinue the  sitting. 

"  One  might  believe  that  ten  years  had  passed  between  the 
time  ivhen  you  went  away  and  now,  you  look  so  much  older,'' 
said  Bella  to  Erich, 
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Krich  could  not  tell  what  was  passing  in  his  mind.  The  way 
ill  which  Praiicken  had  acted  toward  him,  and  he,  on  his  side, 
had  comported  himself  toward  Prancken,  made  him  uneasy. 
He  sat  quietly,  but  seemed  to  himself  dragged  hither  and 
thither  by  contending  emotions.  He  felt  that  at  the  bottom 
there  was  a  he  in  his  conduct,  and  that  they  both  understood 
their  natural  antagonism ;  they  should  have  been  either 
enemies  or  indifferent  to  each  other,  and  yet  there  was  some- 
thing which  attracted  them,  a!nd  made  them  persuade  them- 
selves that  the  case  was  different. 

All  misery  has  its  basis  in  a  lie.  if  one  always  had  the 
courage  to  act  truthfully,  and  in  spite  of  internal  antagonism 
would  not  allow  himself  to  be  drawn  into  lasting  entanglements 
and  engagements,  ever  laying  to  his  soul  the  flattering  unction 
of  the  pretext,  "it  will  all  come  out  right — the  business  is  not 
so  difficult  after  all" — the  world  would  be  far  different,  much 
misery  would  be  unknown.  But  in  a  thousand  circumstances 
the  danger  is  veiled,  hidden,  or  clothed  in  deceptive  colors,  as 
it  is  in  that  expression  of  the  Bible,  where  the  seipent  silences 
the  repugnance,  the  conscious  antagonism,  by  saying :  "  Eat ; 
ye  shall  not  surely  die,  but  become  wise  !" 

The  great  penalty  exacted  by  a  connection  based  on  a  lie,  is 
that  it  demands  continued  untruthfulness — often  unconscious  or 
veiled  by  self-deception,  and  finally  makes  the  lie  a  virtue, 
changes  the  whole  gist  of  the  question,  dissolves  the  antagonism 
felt  before  the  man  was  contaminated,  and  says:  "Thou  must 
be  faithful ;  ye  have  been  friends  so  long,  thou  hast  received  so 
much  from  him,  or  hast  done  him  such  service,  that  it  would  be 
a  dissolution  of  thy  life,  would  leave  it  incomplete,  if  ye  should 
now  separate  ;    no,  now  is  tlie  very  time  to  hold  together." 

And  so  the  lie  grows  and  poisons  life.  All  sorrow  and 
misery,  treachery  and  deceit,  come  from  this — the  victim  has 
been  faithless  to  himself.  The  devil  of  lies  yet  goes  up  and 
down  the  earth  seeking  whom  he  may  devour. 

Of  course  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  devil :  you  can't  see  him  in 
such  a  shape  as  to  catch  him  and  put  him  in  the  ranks  like  a 
soldier,  but  close  to  the  divine  ideal,  which  is,  in  its  last  results, 
nothing  else  than  truth ;  close  to  that  dwells  the  lie,  and  well  it 
knows  how  to  imitate  the  form  and  language  of  its  neighbor. 

All  this  was  torturing  Erich's  soul  as  he  was  sitting  for  his 
picture.  If  any  one  could  have  fixed  the  attitude  of  his  soul  on 
the  canvas,  it  would  have  been  a  distortion  beyond  parallel. 

Bella  declared  that  she  would  not  draw  Erich  so,  and  broke 
up  the  sitting. 

They  went  to  dinner,  and  had  a  pleasant  meal,  for  the  Doctor 
came  and  ate  with  them. 

In   the  evening  they  sailed   on   the   Rhine,  and  Roland  said 
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that  Erich  was  a  fine  singer,  but  Erich  couid  not  be  persuaded 
to  display  his  powers.  They  joked  him  considerably  about  his 
distinguished  success  at  the  concert ;  and  Prancken  joined  in  the 
pleasantry,  but  was  bitterly  sarcastic. 

When  night  had  come,  and  fire-flies  were  hovering  in  the 
fragrant  air  of  the  garden,  Erich  walked  at  Bella's  side,  while 
Clodwig  sat  in  the  house  near  the  balcony,  turning  the  leaves  of 
an  album  filled  with  large  new  photographic  views  of  Rome,  and 
often  lifting  his  eyes  and  looking  far  away,  filled  with  memories 
of  the  past. 

Roland  walked  with  Prancken  and  talked  of  Manna ; 
Prancken  knew  very  well  how  to  give  the  boy  the  impression 
which  he  wished  him  to  convey  to  Manna  in  his  letters.  They 
occasionally  passed  Bella  and  Erich,  and  Prancken  was  sur- 
prised to  see  that  Bella  was  leaning  on  Erich's  arm. 

Witty  words  and  inuendoes  flew  through  the  air  like  the  fire- 
flies, but  their  brilliancy  lasted  longer  than  that  produced  by  the 
insects,  as  the  two  walked  along. 

Bella  and  Erich  conversed  in  a  low  tone,  and  often  paused 
when  Prancken  and  Roland  passed  them. 

Bella  was  again  speaking  of  her  good  husband— -she  called  \ivcx 
her  good  husband — and  of  how  consonant  his  nature  was  with 
Erich's,  and  how  Erich  seemed,  so  to  speak,  to  affectionate  him. 

"  You  create  words  1"  answered  Erich,  as  Bella  repeated  her 
new-found  word  with  delight,  as  if  it  had  been  a  newly  invented 
coiflure  which  was  becoming  to  her  alone. 

Erich  was  pedantic  enough  to  return  to  the  real  theme  of  the 
conversation,  and  said,  warmly,  how  blessed  it  was  to  possess 
beauty  and  peace,  not  merely  as  ideals,  but  to  meet  them  in 
real  life,  to  stretch  the  hand  to  them  and  look  into  their  quiet, 
beaming  eyes. 

"You're  a  good  man,  and,  I  think,  truly  honest,"  said  Bella, 
taking  ofl"  her  glove,  and  striking  him  softly  on  the  hand  with  it. 

"  It's  no  advantage  to  be  honest.  I  wish  I  could  be  dishonest. 
I  do  not  mean  positively  dishonest,  but  more  reserved." 

It  was  beautiful  and  encouraging  to  see  how  thoroughly  Bella 
appreciated  the  happiness  of  an  open  nature ;  she  said  with 
deep  emotion  that  if  she  had  only  known  how  to  pretend  the 
least  little  bit  of  love,  she  might  long  ago  have  achieved  a 
brilliant  destiny.  Erich  did  not  know  what  to  reply ;  and  this 
was  one  of  those  pauses  which  Prancken  noticed,  as  he  passed 
by  with  Roland.  Bella  went  on  to  say  how  blessed  it  was  to  do 
something  for  the  conservation  of  a  human  being ;  the  one— and 
she  nodded  to  Erich — does  this  for  another  in  the  morning  of 
life,  the  other  for  one  in  the  evening  of  his  existence,  and  the 
sacrifice,  silent  and  unrecognized,  is  rewarded  on.lv  by  the  con- 
.s  of  duty  fulfilled. 
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At  a  turn  of  the  road  it  very  naturally  happened  that  Erich 
left  Bella  and  walked  with  Roland,  and  Prancken  proceeded  with 
his  sister.  Roland  was  jealous  of  Bella — he  was  Jealous  of  eveiy- 
body  to  whom  Erich  gave  a  word  or  look.  He  wished  to  have 
him,  he  alone.  And  as  Roland  said  this  with  childish  pettish- 
nesa,  Erich  shuddered.  He  had  not  only  let  his  soul  be  led 
away  from  Roland,  but  had  probably  entered  upon  another 
crroi-.  It  is  yet  time  to  turn.  He  went  to  talk  with  Clodwig, 
and  was  almost  glad  to  tind  diat  he  had  already  gone  to  bed. 

CHAPTER   XJX. 
SEEN  IN  ANOTHER  LIGHT. 

WHEN  Bella  examined  the  picture  next  day  she  was  uneasy 
and  dissatisfied.  All  that  she  had  so  carefully  done  seemed 
false  and  distorted.  She  was  vexed,  and  wished  to  begin  anew, 
but  Clodwig  soothed  her,  and  so  kindly  and  delicately  called  her 
attention  to  the  good  points  of  the  work  that  Bella  recovered  her 
good-humor.  Nevertheless  she  said,  with  a  certain  bitterness, 
that  it  was  her  fate  that  everything  she  undertook  turned  out 
differently  from  what  she  intended.  Clodwig  told  her  that  this 
was  necessarily  the  case'  with  every  attempt  to  realize  the  ideal. 
On  this  she  became  cross,  and  said  peevishly ;  "  I  am  not  what 
I  am."  The  cause  of  her  ill-humor  was  unfethomable.  It  was 
not  simply  that  disgust  and  anger  which  artists  feel  at  their  want 
of  skill. 

Noth withstanding  Erich's  firm  resolve,  the  course  which  he 
had  laid  out  for  himself  and  Roland  was  broken  in  upon.  Bella 
knew  that  slic  could  accomplish  anything  she  undertook.  Her 
motto  was :  "  Men  must  only  think  that  they  settle  what  is  to 
be  done." 

Roland  soon  brought  the  conversation  to  his  one  absorbing 
topic,  the  Life  of  Franklin ;  and  as  Bella  expressed  a  wish  to 
learn  something  about  it,  Clodwig  offered  to  read  from  it.  Bella 
listened  to  a  summary  of  the  preceding  chapters,  and  then  Clod- 
wig read,  commencing  where  Erich  and  Roland  had  left  off. 
Roland  and  Erich  listened  with  interest.  Bella  kept  up  a  lively 
commentary  on  the  book ;  for  she  had  a  great  knack  of  quickly 
seeing  the  gist  of  everything.  Nevertheless,  Erich  started  as 
she  said  that  she  detected  "a  certain  stupid  pedantry  in  the 
man,  and  knew  that  he  must  have  been  very  mean  and  stingy." 
Erich  felt  a  shudder  run  through  Roland,  ivho  was  sitting  in 

In  our  age,  it  is  impossible  for  a  young  man,  situated  as 
Roland  was,  and  having  undergone  what  he  had  experienced, 
to  live  fully  in  accordance  with  his  ideal.     Perhaps  it  would  be 
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beneficial  to  Roland  to  see  his  ideal  assailed,  nay,  even  dis- 
torted, provided  it  be  justly  and  opportunely  done. 

Erich  said,  as  impressively  and  forcibly  as  he  could,  that  the 
problems  of  life  present  far  greater  difficulty  to  one  who  is  an 
unbeliever  than  to  those  who  have  the  Church  to  say  to  thern, 
' '  Follow  me."  We  modern  men  must  recognize  the  lofty  and 
pure  in  exalted  natures,  even  though  somewhat  of  the  narrowness 
of  the  age  or  natural  disposition  of  the  individual  still  clings 

Bella  worked  very  rapidly,  and  kepi  nodding  to  herself,  as  he 
was  saying  this.  When  he  had  concluded,  she  looked  him  full 
in  the  face,  and  said : 

"  Vou  are  the  best  teacher  I  have  ever  seen." 

She  turned;   her  eyes  glistened  and  her  cheeks  glowed. 

"  That  depends  upon  who  is  my  pupil,"  said  Erich  pleasantly. 

"Now  I  would  like,"  blushing  more  and  more  as  she  pro- 
ceeded, "  I  would  like  to  have  you  place  your  hand  on  Roland's 
head.     Do  it,  please  ; — that  is  just  what  1  wish.     Pray  do  as  I 

Ho  complied,  but  said  that  he  did  not  like  the  position  ;  he 
would  have  Roland  learn  to  carry  his  head  free. 

Bella  shook  her  head  and  worked  on,  not  touching  the  figure 
of  Erich,  but  confining  herself  to  Roland.      Suddenly  she  said  : 

"Now  I  have  it!  That's  hi  You  look  like  Murillo's  St. 
j^nthony." 

"  I  discovered  that  too,"  cried  Roland,  "  and  Manna  scolded 
me  for  saying  so,  at  the  concert !" 

Bella's  opinion  was  also  confirmed  by  Clodwig,  who  said  : 

"That  is  my  favorite  picture,  and  as  you  spoke  I  seemed  to 
see  it.  The  whole  form  of  St.  Anthony  as  he  kneels;  his  staff 
beside  him ;  the  landscape  merely  intimated ;  a  tree  in  the  hack- 
ground;  and  the  shrubbery;  angels  playing  on  the  ground  and 
hovering  in  the  air ;  an  angel  turning  the  leaves  of  the  Saint's 
book — another  holding  an  earthly  lily  to  the  angel  in  the  heav- 
ens, and  the  flower  itself  forming  a  connecting-link  between 
heaven  and  earth — all  is  like  a  heaven  on  earth." 

Erich  was  embarrassed  as  Roland  related  how  strangely  he 
had  felt  in  the  convent  where  he  fell  asleep  in  the  church,  and 
on  suddenly  waking  found  the  black-robed  nun  standing  beside 
him,  and  saw  the  picture  above  him- 

Erich  niade  a  request  which  produced  peculiar  feelings  in  each 
who  heard  it;  he  asked  Clodwig  not  to  read  further,  giving  his 
reason  for  doing  so  by  saying : 

"  I  see  clearly  that  thoughts  can  ne  ther  be  nrnl  h  Id  nor 
pursued,  as  we  would  wish  to  purs  e  then  t  th  s  moment, 
when  we  are  forced  to  preserve  ^  ph  s  cal  cond  t  on  1  cli  is 
opposed  to,  or  at  least  uiiconne      d       to       thou^    a     there 
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is  a  mysieiious   connection  betiveen   our   reflections   and   our 

Tliis  remark  set  each  thinking  in  his  own  way.  To  Erich 
himself  was  represented  his  position  as  a  teacher.  Roland 
tliought  of  ihe  castle-walls,  and  wondered  how  the  builders  felt 
as  they  stood  on  the  scaffolding,  or  as  they  chiselled  the  stones. 
Recollections  of  the  past  must  have  been  summoned  up  in  Clod- 
wig,  for  he  shook  his  head  sorrowfully  and  pressed  his  lips 
together;  but  Bella  was  more  affected  by  these  words  than  were 
the  others,  for  her  pencils  dropped  from  her  right  hand,  and  the 
bit  of  bread  which  she  had  in  her  left,  and  which  she  had  occa- 
sionally used  to  rub  out  a  line,  fell  to  the  floor.  Erich  hastily 
handed  them  to  her ;  she  took  them  without  speaking  and  seemed 
lost  in  reverie,  for  his  words  had  shown  her  the  picture  of  her 
wedded  life. 

It  was  long  before  a  word  was  spoken. 

The  presence  of  Clodwig  and  his  wife  at  Villa  Eden  occasioned 
much  remai-k  in  the  neighborhood,  and  seemed  to  give  the  tutor 
a  new  importance.  But  Prancken  regarded  it  with  far  differerft 
eyes  and,  in  his  capacity  as  future  son-in-law  of  its  master,  in- 
vited to  the  Villa  the  Justice  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  had 
just  returned  from  the  baths. 

They  came,  and  Prancken  was  particularly  attentive  to  Lina ; 
they  t\vo  strolled  through  the  garden  and  Lina  gave  him  a  de- 
scription of  cloister-life  which  was  entirely  new  to  him.  Lina 
had  a  very  happy  way  of  drawing  the  comical  traits  of  the  Su- 
perior and  her  companions.  She  had  gone  to  the  convent  for 
no  other  earthly  purpose  than  to  obtain  a  good  knowledge  of 
foreign  languages.  Lina's  persistently  light  and  cheerful  dispo- 
sition brought  solace  to  the  melancholy  heart  of  Prancken,  and 
something  of  the  old  Prancken  said  within  him:  "Why  should 
the  present  be  desolate  and  drear?  Shall  Bella  weave  her 
charms  around  the  Captain,  and  thou  not  enjoy  thy  day  with 
Lina?  Why  not  revel  amid  trifling  pastures— perhaps  enjoy 
the  blessed  sense  of  a  reawakened  emotion  ?  Thou  canst  at  any 
moment  be  master  of  thy  passions." 

The  old  Prancken — the  Prancken  of  palmy  days — took  his 
moustache — preserved  from  the  fell  swoop  of  the  barber's  knife- 
in  both  hands,  and  twisted  it  on  high. 

It  is  right ;  one  may  pause  awhile  and  enjoy  a  little  by-play 
w  ith  Lina,  the  Justice's  daughter.  It  will  be  a  very  easy  matter 
to  lay  all  this  aside, — transfer  it  to  the  time  before  that  visit  to 
the  convent,  and  for  the  rest — Manna  would  have  a  good  deal 
to  overlook  in  his  past  life,  and  might  add  this  to  it. 

But  Lina  treated  all  his  homage  very  lightly,  and  was  just  as 
confiding  with  Erich  as  with  Prancken,  always  calling  him  her 
brother-singer. 
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There  was  pleasant  jest  and  laughter  in  the  park  and  Villa, 
and  Prancken  even  asked  his  brother-in-law  to  go  sailing  with 
him  and  Lina,  while  Bella  worked  at  the  picture.  He  wanted 
Roland  to  go  with  them  too,  saying  to  himself  in  a  devi!-mc-care 
mood,  that  they  ought  to  be  alone  together  once  at  least-  h"t 
Roland  would  not  leave  Erich,  and  even  openly  avoided  ntc 
course  with  Prancken. 

Lina  sat  in  the  boat  and  sang  merrily.  She  was  in  gon  1 
humor,  and  sang  love-songs  as  she  had  never  sung  them  hetort 
and  Prancken,  looking  at  her,  was  forced  to  drop  his  e\u'i 
When  they  returned  to  the  Villa,  Clodwig  told  his  wife  thit 
Lina's  singing  was  as  beautiful  and  simple  as  a  wild  flower 

Bella  asked  the  Justice  and  his  wife  to  let  Lina  go  to  W  oils 
garten  with  her  :  the  Justice  objected,  but  his  wife  overruled 
him,  and  Lina  wasoverflowingwithhappiness,  assheset  out  with 
Clodwig  and  Bella. 

Prancken  rode  beside  them. 

After  the  excitement  of  the  last  few  days,  Erich  and  Roland 
felt  the  loneliness  of  the  Villa.  Erich  was  out  of  humor,  weary, 
and  hstless.  It  was  burdensome  to  him  to  devote  his  life  to 
another  from  the  time  when  he  woke  in  the  morning  till  he  went 
to  bed  at  night :  it  wearied  him  beyond  measure  to  be  endlessly 
following  Roland's  mind  in  its  uncouth,  and  often  capricious 
flight,  and  to  recall  or  give  it  direction.  He  wished  for  the 
society  of  Clodwig,  and  even  more — he  hardly  acknowledged 
this  to  himself — did  he  long  to  be  with  Bella.  There  was  some- 
thing fresh — something  that  aroused  and  excited  him ;  a  spirit 
of  gracefulness  had  filled  these  rooms,  and  now  all  was  so  empty ! 
After  a  few  days  he  yielded  to  Roland  and  agreed  to  make  the 
promised  visit  to  Wolfsgarten. 

Erich  was  unwilling  to  leave  the  house,  the  care  of  which  had 
been  intrusted  to  him,  and  Prancken  assumed  the  responsibility ; 
but  there  was  gall  in  his  words  as  he  said  to  Erich  : 

"  You  went  to  the  concert  and  left  the  house  alone  with  the 
ut,  as  I  said,  I  take  the  responsibility." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

TRESPASSIXC    ON    another's 

IN  the  valley  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  waters  glide 
past  so  swiftly,  and  yet  without  agitation,  it  is  beautiful  to 
stand  and  to  watch  how  they  glisten  by  day — how  they  mirror 
every  changing  tint  of  the  sky,  and  carry  the  swift  vessels  up 
and  down  ;  and,  when  evening  has  come,  to  listen  to  the  quiet 
ing  of  the   waters,   through  which  shimmers  the  liglit 
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of  the  moon.  How  beautiful,  too,  to  stand  on  a  mountain- 
height,  and  gaze  down  into  the  world,  over  forests  and  vine- 
yards, villages  and  cities,  and  the  far-stretching  river. 

There  was  a  new  life  stirring  at  Wolfsgarten,  where  aJl  were 
animated  and  refreshed.  The  picture  of  Erich  and  Roland  was 
brought  nearer  to  completion ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  Erich 
arranged  Clodwig's  collections,  and  introduced  his  pupil  to  the 
knowledge  of  antiquity.  They  sung  and  laughed,  they  went 
out  riding  and  driving  in  the  surrounding  woods,  and  many  a 
pregnant  conversation  was  carried  on. 

In  her  rambles  with  Erich,  through  the  park  and  the  groves, 
Bella  often  took  with  her  a  parrot,  which  sat  on  her  shouider, 
and  was  very  cross  to  Erich,  and  scolded  him. 

Bella  often  allowed  the  parrot  to  fly  away,  saying  to  him : 
"  But  be  sure  to  come  back  in  the  evening,  Koko  !"  and  Koko 
flew  up  on  a  tree,  flew  into  the  woods,  and  away  from  the  woods, 
and  still  he  was  sure  to  return  in  the  evening.  At  such  times 
Bella  called  him  her  liberated  slave. 

But  now  Koko  had  not  returned  for  two  days.  Clodwig  did 
all  in  his  power  to  capture  the  parrot  again  ;  he  did  not  notice 
how  calmly  his  wife  bore  her  loss. 

It  came  about  seeminlgy  by  chance,  that  Bella  always  went 
about  with  Erich,  while  Roland  and  Lina  romped  through  the 
woods,  and  Lina  was  happy  at  being  allowed  to  carry  on  like 
a  wild-boy.  At  times,  too,  when  Bella  and  Erich  strayed 
through  the  park  and  the  groves,  Roland  would  sit  in  the  pot- 
ter's workshop,  where  the  clay  which  was  dug  out  of  the  neigh- 
boring mountain  was  moulded.  He  watched  the  whole  process 
of  manufacture,  and  he  often  saw  how  much  care  and  trouble 
one  single  pot  required.  Two  youths  of  his  own  age  trod  the 
clay  with  naked  feet  to  render  it  pliable.  The  journeymen 
made  architectural  ornaments,  floor-tiles,  and  earthen  vessels. 
At  a  wheel  sat  a  fine-looking,  powerfully  built  young  man ;  he 
moved  the  wheel  with  bare  feet,  fashioned  the  clay  with  great 
care  into  a  pot,  shaped  the  rim  and  the  spout,  lifted  the  com- 
pleted article  almost  tenderly  from  the  wheel  to  a  board,  and 
placed  it  in  a  row  with  the  others.  His  heavy  hands  never 
made  a  pressure  which  he  had  not  intended  ;  and  he  never  took 
more  clay  than  was  necessary  for  the  one  pot. 

Roland  watched  all  this  in  deep  thought.  1  Would  money 
bring  any  relief  to  all  these  people  ? 

No.     You  couid  render  their  life  more  comfortable,  but  they 

The  young  man  who  shaped  the  pots  was  dumb;  he  looked 
at  Roland  good-naturedly,  and  continued  his  work.  The 
master  praised  the  dumb  man,  jind  Roland  feeling  a  desire  to 
do  something  for  him,  gave  him  a  fine  pocket-knife,  which  con- 
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tained  a  variety  of  instruments,  and  the  dumb  m?.n  was 
delighted  with  the  present. 

Roland  told  Erich  of  all  that  he  had  seen  and  thought,  in- 
forming hirn  that  old  women  and  young  children  brought  the 
laborers  in  the  factory  their  dinners  from  a  great  distance,  and 
asked  him  whether  something  couldn't  he  done  to  change  this. 

Erich  listened  to  it  all,  looking  at  the  youth  with  a  strange 
expression.  How  glad  he  had  been  at  other  times,  when  Ro- 
land had  not  passed  by  with  indifference  the  existence  of  his 
fellow -beings,  but  sought  to  comprehend  their  life.  Now 
Erich's  hfe  seemed  to  be  all  wrapt  up  in  something  else. 

A  piece  of  news  which  a  finely  lithographed  paper  brought  to 
Wolftgarten,  furnished  much  matter  for  conversation. 

The  Wine-count's  daughter  was  betrothed  to  the  son  of  the 
Court-chamberlain.  !t  was  considered  strange  that  the  young 
man,  whose  speedy  death  was  quite  certain,  should  nevertiieless 
enter  into  an  engagement ;  but  that  the  girl,  a  young,  luxuri- 
ous creature,  should  have  made  up  her  mind  to  it,  seemed 
stranger  still.  Lina,  who  was  very  well  versed  in  the  gossip  of 
the  neighborhood,  related  that  the  Wine-count's  daughter  had 
declared  that  she  would  be  well  satisfied  to  be  the  widow  of  a 

There  was  an  appearance  of  deep  depression,  an  indiciition  of 
something  which  did  not  find  full  utterance  in  Bella's  manner 
of  speaking  of  the  en^gement,  especially  to  Erich,  as  if  ho 
must  know  what  it  was  that  she  concealed. 

The  newspaper  brought  the  tidings,  that  the  prince's  brother 
had  returned  from  America,  that  he  had  seen  a  great  deal 
there,  and  had  brought  the  princeabeautiful  negro,  a  freed  slave. 

While  they  were  still  sitting  together,  discussing  the  im- 
pression which  the  contemplation  of  the  American  republic 
must  make  on  a  German  prince,  Roland  came  running  in  from 
the  woods  crying : 

"I've  got  him  [" 

He  had  hold  of  the  parrot  by  his  claws. 

"Why  here  you  are,  my  freed  slave!"  cried  Bella.  The 
parrot  tore  himself  away  from  Roland,  and  flew  lo  his  mistress's 
shoulder,  scolding  Erich  \ociferoust; 

Clodwig  could  not  easih  be  disturbed  when  a  discussion  *  ii 
once  begun,  and  now  vhile  he  contmued  to  evplam  his  v  e  la 
about  the  world  in  general  Bella  took  part  nith  much  (iiac  t\ 
But  occasionally  it  appeared  to  Erich  that  Bella  s  tTlkatiien  s 
did  not  go  beyond  a  cer'ain  superficiality  then  agiin  he  re 
jected  this  view  as  pedantic 

Book-life,  he  said  to  himself  hid  reidered  him  unim(.r  ss 
bio  by  a  light,  graceful   and  charm    g  manner    and  harsh 
his  judgment  upon  it      i  is  location  as  instructor  kd  htm  to 
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look  for  and  develop  a  web  of  thoughts  and  emotions,  where 
there  was  nothing  more  than  a  simple  utterance  of  nature.  He 
now  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  delight  of  a  more  intimate 
intercourse  with  a  nature  so  finely  planned  and  so  richly  gifted. 
He  believed  that  butterfly  inconstancy  was  a  justified  peculiarity 
of  female  nature,  which  he  only  was  apt  to  handle  too  roughly. 

Hitherto  he  had  known  only  the  almost  manlike  conscien- 
tiousness and  industry  of  his  mother  and  aunt  :  here  was  a 
nature  which  seemed  to  desire  nothing  beyond  the  graceful  sip- 
ping of  froth.     Why  expect  her  to  he  otherwise? 

Erich  and  Bella  were  walking  together  in  the  park,  Roland 
and  Lina  sat  with  Clodwig,  and  Bella  complained  to  Erich  that 
she  often  had  religious  doubts  which  she  could  not  overcome, 
and  still  existence  would  be  a  cruel  problem  without  a  belief  in 
another  compensating  life.  Without  wishing  to  shake  this 
opinion,  Erich  sought  to  impart  to  her  that  comfort  which  can 
be  attained  through  pure  reason.  There  was  a  strange  contra- 
diction in  both  of  them ;  they  had  the  sensation  of  ever  speaking 
of  something  surpassing  all  life,  and  still  at  the  bottom  of  life 
itself,  and  in  a  manner  and  direction  which  they  would  not 
acknowledge  to  themselves. 

Suddenly  Bertram  came  riding  up  on  a  foaming  horse,  and 
cried  out  at  a  distance : 

"  Herr  Captain,  you  must  come  home  at  once  !" 

"What  has  happened  ?"  demanded  Erich. 

Clodwig  came  up  with  Roland  and  Lina;  Pranckcn  also  ap- 
peared at  a  window  and  asked : 

"What  has  happened?" 

"Thieves,  robbers !"  cried  Bertram.  "A  burglary  has  been 
committed — Herr  Son nenkamp's  room." 

Erich  and  Prancken  were  soon  in  the  carriage  on  their  way  to 
the  Villa ;  Prancken  was  very  much  put  out,  for  he  had  taken  the 
responsibility. 

For  a  long  time  the  three  did  not  speak  a  word.  Roland  first 
broke  the  silence,  asking : 

"  Erich,  what  do  you  suppose  Franklin  would  have  said  and 
thought  of  such  a  robbery  ?" 

In  an  angry  tone,  Prancken  interposed : 

"  I  should  think  that  a  son's  first  question  ought  to  be ;  What 
will  my  iather  say  to  it  ?" 

Roland  and  Erich  were  silent. 

Again  they  rode  on  for  awhile  in  silence.  Erich  was  racked 
by  tormenting  reflections ;  he  appeared  to  himself  as  a  double 
thief.  Yonder  the  rooms  of  the  Villa  had  been  broken  into;  and 
what  had  he  done  ?  He  had  forgotten  a  soul  confided  to  him, 
and  still  more,  accepted  by  him  through  friendship  and  kind- 
ness;  he  had  sought,  by  words,  and  thoughts,  and  looks,  under 
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the  guise  of  intellectual  intercourse  and  high  aspirations,  to  at- 
tract to  himself  the  most  precious  thing  confided  to  him^the 
wife  of  his  friend.  He  pressed  his  hand  to  his  heart ;  it  beat 
as  though  it  must  burst.  Those  men  who  have  stolen  coined 
gold  are  punished  by  the  law,  and  thou — who  shall  punish  thee  ? 
He  sat  deeply  perplexed ;  and  wlien  he  saw  that  Roland's  glance 
rested  upon  him,  he  cast  down  his  eyes. 

With  trembUng  voice  he  said  at  last,  collecting  himself,  that 
he  must  take  the  entire  responsibility  on  himself;  he  was  sensi- 
ble of  Prancken's  kindness,  but  he  felt  that  no  one  could  become 
his  substitute — he  would  bear  all  the  consequences  of  his  neglect 
of  duty  alone.  He  blamed  himself  so  unmercifully,  that  Roland 
as  well  as  Prancken  regarded  him  with  astonishment. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 
LEARN  TO  UNDERSTAND  WICKEDNESS. 

VILLA  EDEN  had  hitherto  been  surrounded  by  a  myste- 
rious charm.  Vexation,  envy,  and  fear  had  spread  the 
opinion  that  ail  was  not  as  it  should  be  with  its  inhabitants ;  not 
with  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  who  showed  himself  much  abroad,  and 
not  with  Frau  Ceres,  who  showed  herself  rarely  at  all.  The 
notices  on  the  walls,  threatening  trespassers  with  spring-guns 
and  man-traps,  had  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a 
dread  almost  as  of  something  supernatural ;  they  said  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  had  impregnated  the  points  of  the  traps  with  a 
poison  against  which  there  was  no  cure.  The  servants  of  the 
house  had  something  of  their  master's  reserve ;  they  rarely  had 
any  intercourse  with  others,  and  the  people  barely  exchanged 
salutations  with  them,  But  now,  through  the  robbery,  it  ap- 
peared as  though  the  mysterious  dragon,  which  lurked  around  the 
Vilia,  one  scarcely  knew  how  or  where,  was  nothing  more  than 
a  scarecrow.  It  seemed  as  if  the  decoration  of  the  beautiful 
white  house  was  suddenly  removed,  as  if  the  glistening  window- 
panes  were  obscured;  all  locks  seemed  to  have  burst,  and  soon 
the  rumor  that  the  servants  of  the  house  had  committed  the 
theft  spread  and  took  root.  The  people  on  the  roads,  and  in 
the  villages  through  which  they  passed,  looked  up  at  Erich, 
Roland,  and  Prancken,  as  they  drove  rapidly  by,  and  nodded  to 
them.  But  few  of  them  raised  their  caps,  and  these  looked  con- 
fused, for  all  really  wanted  to  say :  "  It's  all  up  now  with  your 
secrecy,  now  the  justices  are  coming  to  find  out  what  your 
goings-on  are  up  there,  among  you." 

The  two  men  and  Roland  arrived  at  the  Villa :  here  they  found 
everybody  cast  down  and  uneasy. 

The  steward  at  once  asserted  that  the  burglary  could  have 
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been  committed  only  by  people  belonging  to  the  house.  Every- 
thing had  been  well  locked,  no  dog  had  barked  ;  consequently 
the  thieves  must  have  known  the  house  well,  and  been  intimate 
with  the  dogs. 

The  magistrates  and  officers  had  already  come. 

Sonnenkamp's  room  had  been  broken  into  ;  precious  things, 
whose  value  could  not  be  estimated — among  them  a  dagger  with 
jewels  on  the  hilt — had  been  taken  away.  The  thieves  had  also 
tried  the  tire-proof  safe,  but  in  vain.  From  the  dining-room, 
large  gold  and  silver  vessels,  which  had  been  standing  on  the 
buffet,  had  disappeared ;  and  Roland's  gold  watch,  which,  at  his 
departure  for  Wolfsgarteo,  he  had  left  on  the  table  before  his 
bed,  was  gone  too.  Roland's  pillow  had  been  taken ;  It  was 
found  on  the  wall,  where  pieces  of  broken  glass  had  been  set  up 
to  prevent  any  one  from  climbing  over,  but  now  it  had  proved  a 
soft  support,  preventing  all  injury. 

Footprints  of  two  kinds  were  discovered  in  the  park  and  be- 
hind the  greenhouse.  Where  the  garden  mould  was  prepared 
the  thieves  must  have  stumbled,  for  the  impression  of  a  human 
body  was  plainly  visible  on  a  great  heap  of  earth.  Here  one  of 
the  thieves  had  fallen.  Here,  too,  lay  a  pair  of  old  boots  be- 
longing to  Grubworm.  They  were  compared  with  the  foot- 
prints in  the  garden ;  they  fitted  exactly.  This  gave  an  indi- 
cation, but  a  very  unreliable  one.  Just  then  Grubworm  came 
up  the  path,  to  go  about  his  usual  work ;  he  heard  with  aston- 
ishment what  had  happened.  He  was  allowed  to  work  on  un- 
disturbed. 

The  examining  justice  and  his  assistant,  the  mayor  of  the 
village,  and  a  i^vi  noted  men,  were  assembled  in  the  balcony- 
room  ;  they  made  and  rejected  many  guesses.  Roland  stood 
aside,  staring  at  the  pillow  which  had  been  taken  from  his  bed 
and  served  the  thieves  in  crossing  the  wall. 
I  With  a  pale  face  he  heard  them  consult  together,  trying  to 
liscover  something  about  one  man  and  another. 

Grubworm  came  up  to  the  assembled  men,  and  said  that  he 
also  had  been  robbed  of  a  pair  of  boots.  The  e](amining  judge 
replied  at  once  ; 

"  To  he  sure,  the  robbery  has  been  committed  in  your  boots." 

Grubworm  stared  stupidly,  as  if  he  did  not  understand  what 
this  meant. 

The  examining  judge  had  him  arrested  al 
that  suspicion  always  fell  on  the  innocent 
to  have  the  poor  old  man  released. 

"I'll  strangle  the  first  one  that  touches  me!"  cried  Grub- 
worm.    He  appeared  a  changed  man. 

The  judge  beckoned  to  two  men,  and  instantly  Grubworm's 
hands  were  tied  behind  his  back. 
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Erich  led  Roland  away.  Why  should  he  become  acquainted 
with  the  dark  side  of  human  existence  ? 

Fortunately  the  Major  came  up  at  this  moment.  Erich  gave 
Roland  into  his  charge,  and  the  Major  said  : 

"  My  boy,  here's  a  lesson  for  you  ;  you  can  be  robbed  of 
everj-thing  except  what  you've  got  in  your  brain ;  and  as  long 
as  your  heart's  in  the  right  place  they  can't  rob  you  of  that 
either.     Remember  that." 

The  examining  judge  sent  for  all  the  servants,  and  examined 
them  in  regard  to  everybody  who  had  lately  been  at  the  Villa. 
They  mentioned  many  persons ;  but  the  steward  said : 

"  The  Captain  took  the  Krlscher  all  over  the  house,  and  when 
the  Krischer  went  away,  he  said  to  me :  '  You're  taking  care  of 
the  rich  man's  money  and  things,  and  it  would  be  much  better 
if  you  wrenched  the  doors  off  their  hinges,  and  scattered  every- 
thing behind  them  to  the  winds.'" 

Erich  could  not  deny  that  the  Krischer  had  examined  every- 
thing closely,  and  talked  confusedly  about  rich  and  poor,  but  he 
thought  he  could  vouch  for  the  Krischer's  honesty. 

The  judge  said  nothing,  but  sent  two  officers  to  the  Krischer's 
house,  to  institute  a  search  there. 

The  Krischer  smiled,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  when  he 
saw  them  depart  on  this  errand. 

They  found  nothing.  But  in  a  kennel  a  dog  was  chained, 
and  barked  incessantly. 

"  Loosen  the  dog  from  the  chain  !"  said  one  of  the  officers  to 
the  Krischer,  who,  mumbling  inaudibly,  had  followed  them  all 
over  the  premises  and  about  the  yard. 

"Why?" 

"Because  I  want  you  to.  And  if  you  don't  do  it  right  off, 
now,  I'll  shoot  the  dog." 

The  Krischer  unchained  the  dog.  The  kenne!  was  searched, 
and  here  in  the  straw  were  Roland's  watch  and  the  jewelled 
dagger.  The  Krischer  protested  his  innocence,  but  he  was  at 
once  arrested  and  fettered.  On  the  way  from  his  house  to  the 
Villa  he  continually  held  up  his  chains,  as  if  he  would  call  on 
the  fields,  the  vineyards,  and  the  sky  above ;  "  Look  at  me,  see 
in  what  state  I  am  forced  to  walk  about !" 

A  list  of  the  stolen  things  was  made  out,  so  far  as  they  could 
be  named.  Roland  was  called,  and  he  had  to  put  his  name 
under  a  legal  instrument,  for  the  first  time.  Erich  stood  by, 
and  said  to  the  Major : 

"  It's  impossible  to  foretell  how  deep  an  impression  this  may 
have  on  the  youth." 

"  It  won't  hurt  him,"  replied  the  Major.  "He  has  a  sound 
heart ;  and  Frlulein  Milch  always  says,  '  A  young  heart  and  a 
young  stomach  digest  quickly.'  " 
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Rul  Fraulein  Milch  wTsiit  right  thi';  time  for  iihen  the 
Krisclier  was  led  a»aj  m  chains  Rcland  burst  out  into  b  tter 
lamentation. 

A  further  trace  was  found      ThL  groom    «ho  had  been  a  spy 
of  Prancken,  and  in  hia  pa>    had  been  dismibsed  b>   '>onne! 
kamp,  but  within  the  Hat  few  da\s  he  h  14  been  seen  in  the 
vicinity,  and  recognized    although   he  had  rendeied  himself 
almost  unrecognizable 

Telegrams  were  at  once  sent  in  all  directions  to  irrest  thi 
supposed  thief.     A  telegnm  was  also  directed  to  Sonnenkamp 

The  Priest  came  and  e;ipreised  regiet  tempered  with  nobli. 
jnercj' ;  but  begged  of  Erich  not  to  tdke  the  matter  too  much  to 
heart,  as  he,  fresh  from  the  pursuit  of  science,  was  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  depravity  of  men,  and  might,  there- 
fore, allow  himself  to  be  too  much  overcome  by  it.  Erich  was 
very  humble;  the  Priest  could  have  no  suspicion  of  the  reason. 
Erich  had  once  said  that  whoever  devotes  himself  to  Truth  must 
renounce  all  else ;  now  he  tormented  himself  with  the  reproach 
that  he  stood  opposite  a  man  who  realiaed  this  doctrine  in  his 
way,  while  he,  Erich,  had  become  faithless  to  himself  by  yield- 
ing to  the  seductions  of  a  spirited  play.  And  when  the  Priest 
now  toid  him,  repeatedly,  how  we  must  at  every  step  be  pre- 
pared for  the  wickedness  of  men,  Erich,  who  scarcely  knew 
what  to  reply,  said  thM  he  realized  it  all  perfectly ;  that  he  had 
voluntarily  passed  some  time  in  the  penitentiary,  there  to  guide 
guilty  men  back  to  their  better  self. 

When  the  priest  praised  this  action  of  Erich's,  neither  he  nor 
Erich  noticed  what  an  impression  this  disclosure  had  made  on 
Roland.  He  was  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  sought  to  con- 
vert convicts — who  had  lived  in  the  penitentiary ! 

A  deep  dread  and  estrangement  took  root  in  the  youth's  soul. 
The  purpose  for  which  Erich  had  gone  there  was  entirely  lost 
sight  of  Roland  felt  himself  degraded.  He  sat  for  a  long 
time  mute,  and  absorbed  in  himself,  his  face  covered  by  his 

The  Priest  at  last  went  up  to  him,  exhorting  him  not  to  allow 
his  soul  to  be  desolated  by  this  occurrence,  but  rather  to  learn 
from  it,  to  put  no  trust  in  earthly  goods;  not  in  that  which  we 
possess,  and,  above  all,  not  in  the  so-called  faith  of  mankind ; 
lor  this  faith,  he  said,  was  deceptive,  and  every  day  gave  us  oc- 
casion to  question  it.  Faith  in  God,  in  that  exalted  Being,  eter- 
nal and  unchangeable,  which  had  never  proved  false,  was  the 
only  thing  which  would  remain  ever  firm. 

When  Erich  and  Roland  were  alone,  Roland  still  remained 
mute  and  brooding.     At  last  he  asked : 

"  Docs  my  father  know  what  you  have  been  ?" 

"  Yes." 
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"  And  ivhy  didn't  you  tell  me  of  it?'' 

"Why?  I  had  no  reason  for  concea.Iing  it  from  you,  and 
none  for  telling  it." 

The  youth  again  hid  his  face  in  his  hands;  and  now  that 
Erich  had  something  to  defend,  wherein  he  was  pure,  and  while 
at  the  same  time  t^ere  was  something  in  his  soul  about  which 
no  one  hut  himself  reproached  him,  he  explained  to  Roland 
how  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  devote  himself  fo  these  most 
unfortunate  of  men,  Erich  spoke  so  impressively,  that  the 
youth  suddenly  removed  his  hands  from  his  face,  and  held  one 
out  toward  him,  exclaiming  fervently; 

"  Forgive  me  !  you  are  better  than  all  other  men  !" 

These  words  cut  Erich  to  the  quick. 

Justice  and  her  myrmidons  had  left  the  Villa  ;  Prancken,  too, 
had  ridden  away.  Roland  continually  looked  about  timidly,  as 
if  he  had  seen  a  spectre,  or  a  demon.  Criminal  men  had  gone 
up  the  stairs ;  at  these  doors  they  had  tested  their  tools ;  a  des- 
ecration had  come  over  the  house,  and  over  all  property.  He 
had  not  lost  his  pleasure  merely  in  the  things  that  had  been 
taken,  but  in  those  it  had  been  impossible  to  take  away — in 
what  the  evil-doers  had  had  to  leave  behind  them. 

Roland  begged  of  Erich  not  to  leave  him  for  a  moment— he 
felt  so  uneasy.  Night  had  come.  Roland  did  not  want  to  go 
to  bed;  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  no  more  find  repose 
where  thievish  hands  had  robbed  him  of  his  pillow.  He  beg- 
ged Erich  to  stay  with  him,  and  the  latter  promised  to  do  so. 

When  Roland  was  in  bed,  Erich  said  to  him  ; 

"I  stil!  owe  you  an  answer.  You  asked  what  Franklin  might 
have  said  concerning  this  theft.  I  think  I  know.  He  would  have 
had  no  pity  on  the  thieves,  and  would  have  committed  them  to 
the  rigor  of  the  law;  but  he  would  have  maintained  that  we 
must  not  allow  the  wickedness  of  individuals  to  rob  us  of  our 
faith  in  the  general  goodness  of  mankind  ■  for  him  to  whom 
thieves  could  do  this  injury,  the>  would  ha\e  robbed  of  more 
than  hands  can  lay  hold  of." 

Roland  nodded.  And  when  he  had  gone  to  sleep,  Erich  still 
stood  at  his  bedside,  looking  contemplate  eh  at  the  youth,  who 
must  so  early  become  acquainted  with  all  this  evil.  Of  what 
use  is  all  pondering— of  what  a\ail  alt  deliberate  guidance? 
An  invisible,  unconquerable  power  the  great  connection  of  all 
life,  does  far  more,  toward  educating  a  man,  and  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent way  too,  than  any  one  individual  can  do.  Erich  stood  a  long 
while  at  the  window,  and  looked  out  over  the  river  and  the  vine- 
clad  hills.  We  all  toil  with  our  best  strength,  but  the  result  of 
our  toil  lies  not  under  our  control,  it  lies  in  the  power  of  that  in- 
visible, all-con  trolling  force,  whose  essential  nature  we  cannot 
fathom,  but  only  name — God  ' 
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Erich  was  deeply  shaken.  The  incident  could  not  exert  as 
deep  an  influence  upon  the  youth  as  upon  him,  for  he  saw  him- 
self torn  away  from  the  abyss  hy  a  force  which  was  more  pow- 
erful than  all  his  reflection..  He  looked  into  space,  and  within 
himself  he  formed  a  strong  resolution. 

He  was  called  away.  The  examining  Judge  had  sent  over  a 
telegram  from  Sonnenkamp — it  was  as  follows  : 

'■'Give  up  trip  to  sea-shore;  coming  back;  shall  discover 
thieves,  no  matter  what  their  position." 
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BOOK    SIXTH. 
CHAPTER  I. 


AS  a  monarch  returns  to  his  palace,  where  a  mutiny  has 
lately  broken  out,  Hcrr  Sonnenkamp  returned  to  his 
Villa.  Every  step  that  he  took  in  the  house,  every  glance  to  a 
servant  slid;  "  I  have  come  back  again,  and  with  me  order  and 
p      er 

tr  ch  d  d  not  shift  his  guilt  to  Prancken's  shoulders;  he  con- 
1  ssed  thit  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  negligence,  and  Son- 
nenkamp seemed  to  find  pleasure  in  humiliating  Erich  deeply, 
bonnenkinp  hked  to  govern  others.  He  was  humane  enough 
to  des  re  voluntary  obedience,  but  when  he  saw  that  this  was  not 
J  elded  he  did  not  rest  till  he  had  crushed  the  other ;  and 
when  he  had  crushed  and  overthrown  him,  then  he  took  pleas- 
ure in  raising  him  again,  for  then  he  was  sure  of  his  own  power. 
This  self-reliant  Captain-doctor  had  assumed  a  bearing  which 
was  unbecoming  his  station ;  now  he  was  humbled,  and  had  to 
be  grateful  for  dl  kindness  and  indulgence.  Sonnenkamp  had 
no  idea  how  xvillingly,  and  for  what  reason  Erich  humbled  him- 
self; he  only  recognized  in  this  ready  submission  a  victory  of 
his  own  power;  while  Erich  acknowledged  to  himself  that,  en- 
slaved by  Bella's  charming  witchery,  he  had  lost  the  strict 
watchfulness  which  was  his  duty.   . 

Sonnenkamp  soon  discovered  that  the  theft  was  not  of  much 
consequence.     With  a  certain  maliciousness,  he  said  : 

"The  scoundrels  have  stolen  the  dagger  with  Che  jewels. 
The  point  is  poisoned;  whoever  scratches  himself  with  it  is 
lost." 

Erich  could  scarcely  state  that  the  dagger  was  already  in  the 
hands  of  justice,  for  he  was  filled  witli  horror.  Why  did  this 
man  keep  a  poisoned  dagger  ? 

Prancken  and  the  Major  soon  arrived,  and  Prancken  was  hon- 
est enough  to  take  the  responsibility  on  himself:  but  he  could 
not  refrain  from  saying  tliat  before  the  event  Erich  had  left  the 
house  to  go  to  the  musical  festival,  and  had  acquired  a  surprising 

Sonnenkamp  smiled  and  said: 

"You  kept  Roland  from  joining  us  oti  the  journey  to  the 
baths,  to  guard  him  aj;ainst  all  diversion — did  you  carry  out 
your  purpose  ?" 
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Erich  could  not  reply,  for  the  Priest  came  in,  and  Sonnen- 
kamp,  who  had  never  yet  made  a  donation  to  the  Church,  de- 
clared at  once  that  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  which  had  been 
stolen  from  the  sideboard  should  now  belong  to  the  Church. 
In  apparent  anger,  he  added : 

"J  don't  want  them  in  the  house  a  \         R 

will  consecrate  them  anew." 

Erich,  who  stood  by,  said  in  a  Ioa  !     M         h 

glad  he  was  of  this,  and  what  a  go   1    mp  h  Id 

make  on  Roland,  whom  the  thieves,  h  d      bb  d     f   h     "t 
part  of  his  peace  of  mind.     But  Sonn  nk     p  h      d  h  m        d 

"  Most  worthy  Captain,  i  don't  c  m  h  b  fi  f  I 
ings,  and  confess,  openly,  that  I  am  !d  h  RIndbgn 
*arly  to  know  the  iower  classes,  of  «1  g        1  d   p  w 

hear  so  much ;   and  understands  that   h  h     g    h       b 

a  secret  conspiracy  against  the  whole  1  h  las  h  h  nly 
awaits  favorable  opportunity  to  break        —      ra  h  b  eaL 

Sonnenkamp  was  extremely  brigh         d  d    h  ly 

found  it  unpleasant  that  there  was  so  h      Ik    b         h      tf 

in  the  neighborhood,  and  that  so  much  valuable  time  would  be 
lost  in  going  to  court.  Frau  Ceres  did  not  say  a  word  about 
the  robbery — it  seemed  almost  as  if  she  knew  nothing  of  it :  she 
only  expressed  herself  pleased  at  Roland's  having  grown  so 
much  in  the  mean  time.  To  Erich  she  said  that  she  had  met  at 
the  baths  a  relative  of  his  mother's,  who  had  spoken  of  her  in 
the  most  exalted  terms,  and  that  the  lady  was  as  high-born  as 
she  was  charming. 

On  the  first  evening  after  the  return  of  Sonnenkamp  and  his 
family,  a  carriage  drove  up,  "in  which  were  Bella  and  Clodwig. 
Erich  was  very  glad  to  see  his  friend  ;  but  he  was  rather  shy  of 
Bella.     She  said  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  behind  her  fan ; 

"We  have  come,  to  protect  you  against  this  wild  man;  he 
must  see  that  you  belong  to  us.  And  now  leave  everything  and 
come  with  us." 

A  tremor  ran  through  Erich ;  a  mute  bow  expressed  his 
thanks. 

Bella  observed  how  timorously  Clodwig  stood  near  Sonnen- 
kamp: the  polished,  dainty  little  man  always  felt  a  new  unea- 
siness, a  certain  timidity,  whenever  he  came  in  contact  with 
Sonnenkamp's  herculean  figure.  Bella  playfully  relieved  his 
embarrassment,  saying ; 

"  Herr  Sonnenliimp,  you  have  seen  much  of  life;  have  you 
ever  heard  of  thieves  who  confess  openly  that  they  have  stoler 
or  intend  to  steal?" 

Sonnenkamp  looked  at  he 
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Bella  exclaimed,  laughing : 

"Look  at  us,  we  are  thieves  in  broad  daylight." 

Then  turning  to  Clodwig,  she  continued : 

"  Now  ytju  go  on,  dear  Clodwig." 

With  much  hesitation,  Clodwig  said  that  he  desired  to  engage 
Erich's  services.  Sonnenkamp  cast  a  sharp  glance  at  Bella:  he 
had  raised  the  forefinger  of  his  lefi  hand.  He  meant  to  tell  Bella, 
with  a  pleasant  warning :  "  I  understand  you" — but  he  laid  his 
finger  on  his  mouth  and  said ; 

"I  am  glad  that  our  Herr  Erich" — he  emphasized  the  word 
"our"   strangely — "that   our   Herr   Erich   stands   so   high   in 

Erich  was  curiously  struck  by  the  peculiar  stress  on  the  ivord 
"  our;"  he  seemed  to  have  become  property.  And  he  received 
y.  new  surprise,  when  Sonnenkamp  held  out  his  hand  to  him, 
saying: 

"  You  will  remain  with  us,  will  you  not  ?" 

Erich  nodded. 

Bella  now  related  at  great  length  the  particulars  of  the  visit 
she  had  paid  Erich's  mother  in  the  University  town.  She  evi- 
dently wanted  to  impress  on  Herr  Sonnenkamp  that  a  man  of 
Erich's  rank  and  station  was  not  to  be  put  down  because  of  an 
act  of  carelessness. 

Sonnenkamp  whistled  inaudibly  ;  a  plan  seemed  to  be  matur- 
ing within  him, 

Bella  again  succeeded  in  being  alone  with  Erich  for  a  short 
while,  and  she  told  him  how  pleased  she  felt  that  she  had  at 
last  succeeded  in  the  management  of  an  intrigue.  She  had  known 
that  Herr  Sonnenkamp  would  not  dismiss  Erich,  but  she  had 
known  also,  that  he  would  try  to  humiliate  him  because  of  his 
negligence;  therefore  she  had  induced  Clodwig  to  come  here. 
Erich  was  all  gratitude. 

"Did  you  observe,"  she  asked  in  a  low  voice,  "how  this  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  raised  his  finger,  how  his  glance  fell  on  me?  This 
man  believes  that  our  friendship  is  something  m.ore  than  friend- 
ship. The  impure  do  not  believe  in  purity.  I  hope  you  will  not 
misunderstand  me,  if  I  sometimes  neglect  you  intentionally  in 
the  presence  of  this  spying  rogue." 

She  extended  her  hand  to  Erich  and  held  his  clasped  for  a 
longtime;  he  trembled.  Neither  imagined  that  two  eyes  had 
peered  out  of  the  bushes  and  that  a  sharp  ear  had  heard  all. 
As  they  passed  on,  Sonnenkamp,  who  had  held  his  breath,  again 
breathed  freely. 
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THF,  next  morning  news  arrived  that  the  groom,  whom  Son- 
ncnkamp  had  dismissed  shortly  before  leaving  home 
because  he  suspected  him  of  being  Prancken's  spy,  had  been 
arrested  in  the  capital,  in  tlic  act  of  offering  a  large  silver-bowl 
to  a  secondhand  dealer. 

It  was  Roland  who  brought  this  information  to  Erich,  and  it 
seemed,  indeed,  that  all  their  retirement  and  study  were  likely  to 
be  interrupted  at  all  hours  by  reminiscences  of  this  occurrence. 
Of  what  use  was  study,  in  themidstof  this  perturbation  of  mind? 
What  would  take  root  now?  Erich  thought  of  going  out  hunt- 
ing with  Roland  more  frequently :  he  must  have  some  diversion, 
and  acquire  new  energy  and  a  brighter  view  of  things  by  means 
of  other  pursuits.  But  he  turned  in  exactly  the  opposite  direc- 
tion :  not  diversion  but  deeper  application  was  to  aid  Roland. 
How  happy  it  made  him  to  hear  Roland  say : 

"  Let  us  forget  everything  else;  let  us  go  on  with  our  work 
quietly." 

The  youth  had  acquired  a  desire  for  study,  which  made  him 
disinclined  to  all  diversion,  and  let  him  find  his  greatest  enjoy- 
ment in  his  books. 

Roland  soon  perceived  that  a  new  animation  had  come  over 
Erich,  but  he  couid  not  divine  whence  it  came ;  it  was  the  ani- 
mation of  a  rescued  man — one  who  was  rescuing  himself.  When 
Erich  thought  of  the  days  at  Wolfsgarcen,  of  their  playing  and 
trifling  »ith  eier\ thing  that  fills  the  heirt  of  man,  he  appeared 
to  himself  like  a  thief  He  had  thoughtlessly  squandered  all 
his  intellectual  propert\,  which  he  had  acquired  bj  assiduous 
labor  he  had  permitttd  himself  i  flirtition,  disguised  under 
the  exchange  of  gieat  thoughts,  with  Bella,  the  wife  of  his 
friend  a  flirtation — he  iient  further,  he  called  it  a  loie  affair 
outright  He  looked  on  himself  as  a  church  robber  and  small, 
infinitely  small  in  comparison,  was  what  these  poor  people  had 
done.  Erich  was  deeply  crushed  in  his  own  estimation.  How 
gladly  would  he  have  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  with  Roland  to  some 
temple  where  he  could  purify  himself,  and  strengthen  Roland 
anew  !    Whither  should  he  turn  ? 

It  is  much  easier  for  a  man,  hunted  down  by  others  and  heavily 
laden  in  his  own  consciousness,  to  enter  the  high-towering  visible 
temples  of  the  earth  than  the  invisible  ones  of  knowledge.  Still, 
Erich  succeeded.  And  what  for  himself  he  could  only  have 
conquered  by  hard  labor,  or  perhaps  not  at  all,  he  accomplished 
now  aa  a  matlcr   of  duty    Loward  another;     he   plunged  into 
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knowledge,  and  everything  appeared  clearer  and  more  trans- 
parent. As  a  practised  swimmer,  rejoicing  In  the  rush  of  the 
towering  waves,  dives,  and  makes  his  way  back  again  to  the 
light,  and  parts  the  waters  with  robust  arms,  so  Erich  plunged 
into  science ;  and  it  made  his  heart  beat  high  with  joy  to  sec 
the  great  waves  come  roaring  on :  then  all  petty  dread  and  hes- 
itation, and  all  battling  with  himself  ceased. 

Roland,  too,  experienced  a  deep  revulsion  of  feeling.  He  often 
went  about  like  one  in  a  dream ;  the  earth  beneath  him  which 
he  now  knew  to  be  in  perpetual  oscillation,  rocked  before  his 
eyes;  the  heavens  no  longer  existed;  the  world  of  faith  was 
demolished ;  a  new  world  was  discovered.  And  mingling  with 
all  these  ideas,  came  whizzing  a  feeling  as  if  all  private  property 
were  abolished,  and  all  men  were  equally  poor  and  equally  rich. 
Erich  noticed  the  great  commotion  in  his  pupil's  soul.  One  day 
Roland  asked  timidly: 

"Tell  me,  Erich,  will  there  ever  be  a  time  when  there  will 
be  no  private  property  in  the  world,  and  no  thieves?" 

Erich  was  startled  when  he  observed  that  a  strange  thought 
abode  in  the  soul  of  the  youth.  He  explained  that  he  had  only 
made  the  statement  in  the  way  of  an  illustration ;  the  conception 
could  never  be  realized :  he  had  only  wished  to  indicate  com- 
paratively, how  great  a  change  might  be  brought  about  in  the 
feelings  of  men  and  their  mode  of  being.  And  again  indefinable 
fermentation  appeared  in  the  soul  of  the  youth,  who  now  begged 
Erich  to  go  with  him  to  the  Krischer's  house,  in  order  to  see 
how  the  wife  and  the  children  fared.  He  said  that  he  had  met 
the  Krischer's  son,  who  was  a  cooper  in  the  Wine-count's  em- 
ploy ;  that  he  had  offered  to  shake  hands  with  him,  telling  him 
that  a  son  should  not  be  blamed  even  if  his  father  did  do  wrong, 
but  that  ih  this  case  his  lather  had  surely  not  done  the  deed. 
But  the  CQop^r  had  lefused  to  take  his  hand  ;  he  had  stared  at 
him,  taken  his  hammer  from  his  leather  apron,  played  with  it, 
and  finally  gone  on. 

Erich  went  with  Roland  to  the  Krischer's  house  ;  the  birds  in 
the  cages  sang;  and  high  above  all,  the  blackbird  sang  over  and 
over  again  his  "  Life  let  us  cherish."  The  dogs  frisked  about 
merrily.  The  wife  looked  grief-worn  and  wretched ;  she  brfike 
out  in  lamentation,  and  told  her  visitors  that  as  soon  as  her 
husband  was  arrested,  she  had  wished  to  let  all  the  birds  fly 
away,  but  that  her  son,  the  cooper,  insisted  upon  having  every- 
thing unchanged  until  his  father  returned,  for  he  would  surely 
be  set  free  very  soon.  The  Seven-piper  had,  in  the  meanwhile, 
taken  upon  himself  a  portion  of  the  Krischer's  duties,  and  the 
cooper,  who  had  to  work  hard  enough  by  day,  had  undertaken 
the  night-service.  Everything  was  to  be  carried  on  as  before,  so 
thai  her  husband  might  enter  upon  his  duties  at  once. 
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£rich  offered  the  woman  money  ;  but  she  declined,  saying 
that  she  would  take  nothing,  because  her  son,*the  cooper,  had 
forbidden  her  accepting  anything  from  the  house  of  Sonnen- 

As  they  were  driving  to  the  Villa,  Roland  asked;  "If  the 
Krischer  is  innocent  after  all,  and  I  really  believe  that  he  is 
innocent,  who  will  recompense  him  for  all  the  torments  and  the 
disgrace  which  he  m.ust  bear  ?" 

Erich  did  not  know  what  to  answer ;  all  he  could  say  was, 
that  in  this  matter  it  was  again  evident  that  the  best  part  and 
1  of  life  cannot  be  replaced  by  money. 

CHAPTER    111. 


rule,  and  took  no  interest  in  what  went  on  about  her,  now  men- 
tioned frequently  that  she  had  promised  the  wife  of  the  Privy- 
councillor,  whom  she  had  met  at  the  baths,  to  take  Roland  to 
her  very  soon. 

A  trip  to  the  capital  was  resolved  upon.  Erich  was  not  invi- 
ted to  join  the  party.  They  drove  in  two  carriages  ;  Frau  Ceres, 
Miss  Perini,  and  Roland  sat  in  one,  Sonnenkamp  and  Prancken 
in  the  other. 

Prancken  expressed  his  delight  at  Sonnenkamp's  generosity  to 
the  Church:  he  had  taken  measures  on  his  part  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  higher  clergy,  whose  influence  at  Court  was 
very  great  in  the  execution  of  the  plan.  Prancken's  conscience 
smote  him  somewhat  for  deriving  court  influence  from  his 
spiritual  regeneration,  and  frorn  his  acquaintance  ivith  the 
Bishop ,  yet  there  was  sufficient  worldly  vanity  left  in  him  to 
make  him  ivilling  to  have  the  spiritual  illumination  in  which  he  se- 
cretly gloried,  pass  for  sagaci^  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and 
especially  of  Sonnenkamp.  He  was  very  glad  at  the  ease  with 
which  the  acquaintance  with  the  wife  of  the  Privy-councillor 
had  been  brought  about:  it  was  possible  to  influence  the  lady 
through  favors,  with  which  the  husband  must  be  approached 
very  carefully,  if  at  all. 

They  drove  past  the  handsome  Villa,  all  of  whose  shutters 
were  closed,  and  Prancken  hinted  that  Herr  Sonnenkamp  must 
buy  the  Villa,  so  as  to  sell  it  again  to  the  Privy-counciiior's  wife 
for  a  trifling  sum ;  she  having  for  a  long  time  entertained  a  desire 
for  a  place  of  the  kind.  Sonnenkamp  was  ready  to  do  so,  provi- 
ded the  goal  could  be  reached  in  this  way.  Prancken  added  that 
this  was  one  of  the  levers,  but  of  course  not  all. 
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The  two  gentlemen  were  all  alone  by  themselves,  but  neither 
named  the  goal  definitely,  until  at  length  Sonnenkamp  said 
that  the  wife  of  the  Privy-councillor  had  informed  him  that 
the  Wine-count  was  to  be  ennobled.  He  wished  that  this  eleva- 
tion might  be  granted  him  first ;  he  thought  he  had  a  greater 
claim,  iSthough  he  proposed  to  marry  his  daughter,  not  to  a  no- 
bleman doomed  to  a  speedy  death,  but  to  one  in  the  fullest 
enjoyment  of  health  and  life. 

Prancken  smiled  his  appreciation  of  the  flattery,  but  he 
replied  that  the  precedent  of  the  Wine-count— it  was  a  prece- 
dent, by  no  means  a  precedence — was  rather  advantageous  than 
otherwise;  for  then  Sonne nkamp's  elevation  to  the  nobility 
would  not  be  so  singular. 

"Your  case  is  more  difficult  than  the  Wine-count's,"  he 
added  :  "  the  Bishop  stopped  at  the  Wine-count's  house  on  his 
last  journey  through  the  diocese.  The  Church-party  goes  for 
the  Wine-count,  and  it  is  as  influential  as  it  is  modest;  while 
you,  I  would  say  -we,  have  no  party  at  all.  So  much  the  better, 
the  victor)-  will  be  ours  alone." 

They  arrived  at  the  capital. 

The  Privy-councillor's  lady  wasin  good  spirit,  and  said  to 
Prancken,  to  whom  she  constantly  addressed  her  conversation — 
as  if  he  were  the  chief  person,  the  president  of  the  company — 
how  very  glad  she  was  to  see  a  watering-place  acquaintance 
ripen  into  friendship. 

Prancken  suggested  gracefully  that  they  might  possibly  be- 
come neighbors.  The  Villa  was  described  in  glowing  terms, 
and  cautiously,  yet  not  without  making  it  tell.  The  statement 
was  made  that  Sonnenkamp  had  bought  it,  and  was  ready  to 
dispose  of  it  on  moderate  terms,  if  in  that  way  he  could  induce 
noble  friends  to  settle  down  as  his  neighbors. 

The  Privy-councillor's  lady  was  delighted :  she  knew  ihe 
house  well ;  it  had  formerly  belonged  to  a  friend  of  hers,  and 
she  had  visited  there  at  intervals.  She  called  those  happy  who 
can  establish  themselves  upon  such  an  estate,  and  have  noble 
men  for  their  neighbors.  She  related  that  she  had  told  her 
husband  that  it  was  a  shame  that  a  man  like  Sonnenkamp  had 
not  yet  received  an  order. 

After  this  introduction,  Prancken  developed  his  plan  ;  and  her 
ladyship  added,  that  society  must  be  highly  pleased  to  have  a 
gentleman  of  Herr  Sonnenkamp's  character  and  influence 
raised  to  a  higher  rank.  Sonnenkamp  acted  very  modestly, 
even  bashfully ;  a  girl  who  receives  a  proposal,  which  she  has 
expected,  could  not  look  down  to  the  floor  more  demurely— he 
even  blushed. 

They  moved  their  chairs  closer  together,  as  if  they  could  at 
length  venture  to  indicate  that  confidential  relations  existed  be- 
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tween  them.  The  Privy-councillor's  wife  requested  her  visitors 
not  to  speak  to  her  husband  of  the  matter,  she  would  put  i( 
properly  befoie  him ;  still,  it  would  be  well  if  others  co-operated. 
It  might  be  best  to  have  Count  Wolfsgarten  broach  the  mat- 
ter at  Court ;  then  it  would  he  easy  to  play  into  his  hands. 

Prancken  spoke  of  the  very  strong  friendship  which  Clodwig 
entertained  for  Herr  Sonnenkamp ;  but  he  thought  that  the  mat- 
ter ought  to  be  pushed  very  gently  and  delicately,  and  that  could 
only  be  done  hy  a  person  of  her  ladyship's  well-known  tact. 

Sonnenkamp  said  again  that  he  would  not  ask  to  be  raised 
to  the  nobility— the  honor  must  be  offered  to  him;  his  friends 
must  bring  that  about.  He  enjoyed  the  delicacy  with  which  her 
ladyship  handled  the  matter,  and  he  handled  it  in  like  manner. 
The  expression  of  his  face  dearly  said,  "Well!  this  is  a  new 
way  at  last." 

He  moved  his  hand  through  the  air  as  if  he  were  stroking  the 
fur  of  a  remarkably  smooth  cat. 

"  Do  any  vineyards  go  with  the  Villa?"  asked  the  Privy-coun- 
cillor's lady,  suddenly. 

"  If  I  remember  rightly,  three  acres,  and  most  favorably  sit- 
uated," replied  Prancken. 

He  winked  at  Sonnenkamp,  to  make  him  understand  that  he 
must  buy  this  land. 

Sonnenkamp  suddenly  lost  his  modesty  and  bashfulness;  the 
question  was  becoming  a  money-question ;  now  he  was  master. 
He  wanted  to  tell  the  lady  that  he  would  only  consent  to  bar- 
gain piece  for  piece — she  was  not  to  receive  the  Villa,  with  the 
vineyards,  until  he  had  received  his  patent  of  nobility;  but  he 
was  afraid  to  say  so  in  Prancken's  presence.  And,  again,  it  did 
not  seem  necessary  to  disclose  his  plan  of  action  at  this  early 
stage.  When  the  time  comes  he  will  be  man  enough  not  to  al- 
low himself  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  A  smile  of  victory  played 
about  his  features. 

The  Privy-councillor  entered.  He  greeted  Sonnenkamp  with 
courteous  politeness,  and  thanked  the  company  for  the  atten 
tions  which  they  had  shown  his  wife  at  Vichy. 

They  went  to  the  drawing-room,  where  Roland  had  been 
talking  to  a  son  of  the  Privy-conncillor,  who  was  a  cadet;  and 
soon  Roland,  whose  beauty  made  every  eye  brighten,  was  the 
centre  of  the  gioup.  His  lordship  ejtpressed  his  approval  of  the 
choice  of  a  well-informed,  though  somewhat  eccentric  man,  like 
Erich  ;  and  when  Roland,  being  questioned,  declared  that  he 
wanted  to  become  an  officer,  the  Councillor  advised  his  parents 
to  send  him  to  the  military  academy  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  a  low  voice,  Prancken  said  to  the  Privy-councillor  that  he 
agreed  entirely  with  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  in  his  wish,  of  not  hav- 
ing the  boy  enter  until  the  family   were  ennobled.     The  delay 
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would  spare  him  many  unpleasant  experiences ;  indeed,  it  would 
be  awkward  if  the  young  man  were  suddenly  to  become  noble 
while  at  school ;  he  would  be  subjected  to  much  teasing  from 
his  comrades.- 

The  Privy-councillor  spoke  of  the  restoration  of  the  ruined 
castle,  and  of  Sonnenkamp's  celebrated  gardens,  and  stated  that 
they  had  been  mentioned  favorably  at  Court. 

Sonnenkamp  begged  to  be  allowed  to  send  some  of  his  fruits 
to  the  palace,  especially  some  fine  bananas,  which  had  turned 
out  beyond  his  expectation.  Prancken  extolled  the  great  skill 
by  which  Herr  Sonnenkamp  was  enabled  to  have  grapes  on  his 
table  every  month  in  the  year. 

The  Privy- councillor  replied  that  he  did  not  doubt  that  Herr 
Sonnenkamp's  kindness  would  be  appreciated,  but  that  he  could 
not  act  in  the  matter  ;  the  Court-chamberlain,  a  cousin  of  Hcrr 
von  Prancken,  would  certainly  accept  the  offer. 

Prancken  immediately  took  Herr  Sonnenkamp  to  the  Hof- 
marschal's  house.  Roland  rode  out  with  the  cadet  Frau  Ceres 
remained  with  the  Privy-councillor's  wife,  who  appeared  much 
emban-assed  when  Frau  Ceres  urged  her  to  accept  the  coral 
necklace  which  she  herself  wore,  and  of  which  her  ladyship  had 
expressed  great  admiration. 

Her  ladyship  had  to  comply,  but  she  besought  Frau  Ceres  to 
look  upon  her  acceptance  of  it  as  a  token  of  intimate  friend- 
ship, of  which  no  one  need  know.  She  affirmed  again  and 
again,  that  she  worked  for  her  friends  without  any  selfish  con- 
sideration. Of  course  she  felt  convinced  that  Frau  Ceres  was 
leagued  with  the  others  in  the  design  of  winning  her  over  by 
presents,  and  she  hinted  at  it  very  cautiously. 

Frau  Ceres  looked  at  her  with  a  face  full  of  astonishment  : 
again  she  appeared  terribly  stupid  in  her  own  eyes;  the  lady 
spoke  of  matters  which  she  could  not  comprehend. 

It  had  not  been  the  intention  of  the  Sonnenkamp  party  to 
remain  in  town  overnight;  but  when  the  Privy-councillor's  lady 
proposed-  a  drive  to  a  summer- resort,  Prancken  insisted  on 
their  staying  all  night ;  for  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
have  Frau  Ceres  and  the  Privy- councillor's  lady,  Sonnenkamp, 
Prancken,  and  the  Privy-councillor  drive  in  open  carriages 
through  the  town  to  the  resort  where  the  best  and  most  select 
society  was  to  be  met.  TJie  best  society  sliould  acknowledge 
Sonnenkamp's  connection  with  him  and  the  Privv-councillor 
as  a  fact. 

On  this  drive,  the  wife  of  the  Privy-councillor  had  an  idea 
which  was  as  kind  as  it  was  clever.  She  was  pleased  with  both 
qualities,  but  more  with  her  good-nature:  she  gained  a  sup- 
porter, and  she  helped  a  poor  woman.  With  charity  and  con- 
descension she  spoke  of  Erich's  mother,  who  had  romantically 
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sacrificed  her  position  to  a  so-called  ideal  love.  The  Prii-y- 
councillor's  lady  and  Prancken  had  come  to  so  perfect  oti  un- 
derstanding, that  she  did  nothing  without  his  approval;  a  slight 
nod  showed  her  that  she  might  venture  still  further,  so  she 
asked  Herr  Sonnenkamp  to  do  something  for  Erich's  mother,  if 
possible  to  take  her  into  his  house.  Aunt  Claudine,  too,  she 
spoke  of  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 

Her  ladyship  saw  clearly  that  the  intimacy  between  her  fam- 
ily and  Herr  Sonnenkamp's  would  be  conlirmed  more  easily,  if 
Erich's  mother  and  aunt  lived  at  his  house,  for  she  would  then 
cultivate  them,  rather  than  this  man ;  indeed  it  would  be  her 
dutj-  to  visit  the  noble  ladies,  to  alleviate  the  unpleasantness  of 
their  dependent  position ;  and  all  this  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
do  if  she  lived  in  the  Villa,  to  which  several  acres  of  vineyards 
were  attached. 

So  the  various  motives  were  intermingled,  and  the  mixture 
was  good  and  refreshing. 

Sonnenkamp  smiled  very  benignly  ;  but  in  his  own  heart,  he 
thought;  "This  noble  set  hang  together  more  firmly  than  a 
gang  of  thieves;  and  now  they  are  a  gang  of  thieves.  All  the 
broken-down  nobility  mean  to  have  me  set  them  up  again." 

He  agreed  politely  with  her  ladyship ;  but  he  thought,  "  You 
haven't  got  the  Villa  yet,  and  Frau  Dournay  may  sit  and  work 
at  her  sewing-machine  a  little  longer." 

They  drove  past  the  country-seat  of  the  Prince,  who  had  lately 
returned  from  America.  Everything  was  well  kept ;  and  in  the 
small  pavilion,  in  the  wood  by  the  roadside,  a  table  was  set,  and 
servants  stood  by.  A  military  barid  was  playing  in  a  public 
garden,  and  colored  lanterns  were  hung  upon  the  trees.  The 
officers  of  the  Guards  had  gotten  up  a  summer- night's  festival, 
and  scarcely  had  the  one  hand  played  a  piece  when  another 
began  on  the  other  side.  In  the  centre  of  the  garden,  under  a 
large  tent,  a  table  was  spread  for  the  officers ;  near  by,  around 
smaller  tables,  sat  the  dignitaries  of  the  capital,  with  their  wives 
and  daughters  in  bright  summer-dresses. 

There  was  quite  a  stir  when  the  two  carriages,  drawn  by  Son- 
nenkamp's  fine  horses,  drove  up.  Prancken  made  all  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  very  quickly,  and  the  company  sat  down  at 
one  of  the  best  tables.  Many  eye-glasses  were  directed  at  them. 
Prancken  went  to  his  cornrades,  shaking  hands  with  one  and 
another,  but  he  returned  soon  to  Sonnenkamp  and  the  party. 

Her  ladyship  leaned  on  Sonnenkamp's  arm,  and  was  wonder- 
fully affable.  Prancken  escorted  Frau  Ceres.  Roland  had  gone 
with   the  cadet  to  the   shooting-gallery ;  he  hit  the  bull's-eye 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  was  presented  to  the  General,  who,  upon 
Sonnenkamp's    invitation,    promised   to   call   upon   him   soon 
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Praticken  was  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  that  he  brought  a  re- 
cniit,  and  pointed  to  Roland. 

It  grew  dark — the  colored  lanterns  were  lit.  Then  the  guns 
were  fired,  the  trumpets  sounded  a  flourish,  and  cheers  rent  Uie 
air;  the  Prince  had  driven  over  from  his  country-seat  to  attend 
the  supper  of  the  Guards.  Both  bands  struck  up  the  national 
hymn,  and  all  were  supremely  happy ;  but  the  happiest  man  of 
all  was  Sonnenkamp,  for  he  was  presented  to  the  Prince,  who, 
to  be  sure,  addressed  only  a  few  unmeaning  words  to  him. 
However,  the  world  had  witnessed  the  introduction,  and  seen 
the  Prince  talking  and  bowing  to  him. 

Highly  pleased  with  the  day,  the  party  drove  back  to  the 
capiti.  The  colored  lamps  stilt  shone,  and  the  music  still 
floated  through  the  air. 

The  following  item  appeared  in  the  morning  paper:  "Last 
night  the  cuirassiers  of  the  Guard  celebrated  their  anniversary 
at  Mount  Rudolph.  His  Highness  Prince  Leonhard  honored 
the  festival  by  his  presence.  Among  the  guests  we  noticed 
Herr  Sonnenkamp  of  Villa  Eden  and  his  family." 

CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  PLACE  IS  FILLED. 

WHILE  the  Sonnenkamp  family  were  in  the  capital,  Erich 
rode  over  to  Wolfsgarten.  He  had  conquered  every 
treacherous,  dishonorable  thought,  or  rather  he  had  never  allowed 
any  to  spring  up.  Now  he  only  kept  thinking  that  it  was  Iiis 
duty  to  improve  the  friendship  which  was  certainly  honorable  on 
Bella's  part,  in  order  to  make  her  more  fully  appreciate  her 
husband's  truly  exalted  merits,  which  were  indeed  worthy  of  all 
respect  and  devotion.  This  is  what  he  intended  to  do.  Bright, 
and  full  of  spirit,  he  rode  along. 

He  found  Clodwig  alone.  Bella  had  gone  out  riding,  with 
stranger  visiting  them.  Clodwig  was  very  happy  to  be  quit 
alone  with  Erich ;  on  his  former  visits  he  had  so  often  left  him 
to  the  boy,  and  accompanied  Bella.  Clodwig  now  told  Erich 
that  the  son  of  an  old  friend  who  had  lived  in  Naples  as  Russian 
ambassador,  had  come  to  him  to  pursue  the  serious  studies  of 
Farming  in  Germany,  under  his  guidance. 

The  great  feet  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  abolished  serf- 
dom, produced  a  still  greater  one,  both  morally  and  economic- 
ally :  landowners  must  now  increase  their  own  power,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  soil.  Instead  of  mere  landowners,  they  must  be  land- 
tillers.  Clodwig  told  Erich  that  this  young  prince,  like  all  of 
his  class,  had  drifted  about  in  the  whirlpool  of  Paris  life ;  bul 
there  was  a  good  germ  in  him,  and  a  force  of  will,  which  allowec 
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his  friends  to  hope  for  the  best.  "Tlie  Russians,"  he  continued, 
"  have  a  sort  of  passion  for  self-sacrifice,  and  a  devotion  to  the 
lower  classes;  and  this  passion  often  takes  such  powerful  hold 
of  worldlings  that  it  appears  like  the  reform  of  those  regenerated 
sinners  who,  coming  away  from  wild  orgies,  become  suddenly 
conscious  of  their  moral  duty." 

"  Now  observe,"  said  he,  as  if  instructing  Erich.  "  There  is 
no  aristocracy  as  eager  for  culture  as  the  Russian;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  men  are  only  zealous  in  the  pursuit  of  ideas  for  a 
year  or  two,  then  they  are  apt  to  become  careless.  They  have 
a  great  talent  for  imitation,  but  it  remains  to  be  tested  how  long 
this  will  last,  and  whether  fhey  will  ever  produce  anything  new. 
Perhaps  the  abolition  of  serfdom  is  the  great  moral  turning- 
point  of  their  history." 

Erich  pointed  out  that  it  was  a  glorious  sign  of  a  new  free 
spirit,  that  this  great  act  was  not  the  work  of  the  Church,  which 
ought  to  have  considered  it  its  business,  but  of  pure  humanity, 
which  bears  no  religious  impress. 

"  This  way  of  looking  upon  it  is  new  to  me,"  replied  Clodwig, 
adding  his  thanks. 

The  two  men  were  still  engaged  in  tar-reaching  dissertations 
about  the  power  of  the  intellect.  Clodwig  was  just  explaining 
hoiv  his  soul  was  often  pained  at  the  thought  that  after  all  brute 
force  still  had  more  influence  on  the  mind  than  men  cared  to 
acknowledge,  when  Bella  entered. 

Her  face  glowed  as  Erich  advanced  to  meet  her.  And  the 
young  gentleman,  who  was  of  aristocratic  appearance,  but  had 
a  somewhat  weary  air,  greeted  Erich  very  courteously ;  he  was 
charmed  to  hear  Erich  speak  French  fluently,  as  he  expressed 
himself  but  imperfectly  in  German.  He  added  that  one  could 
not  help  perceiving,  at  once  that  Erich  was  of  French  descent; 
there  was  something  in  his  pronunciation  which  only  the  French 
organ  can  produce. 

After  having  separated  for  a  short  time  they  all  met  again  at 
luncheon,  in  the  summer-house. 

Clodwig  must  have  urged  the  Russian  to  attach  himself  to 
Erich ;  for  the  young  man  soon  said  to  him ; 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  let  me  learn  something  under 

He  said  this  with  a  certain  childish  submissiveness,  and  so 
cordially,  that  Erich  offered  him  his  hand  saying: 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  able  to  team  something  from  you." 

' '  Excepting  whist,  which  I  play  pretty  well,  as  1  am  generally 
told,  I  don't  beUeve  that  anything  can  be  learned  of  me," 
laughed  the  Russian. 

And  as  a  man  who  turns  for  information  about  the  products 
of  the  country  to  the  producers  themselves,  he  said: 
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"I  am  told  philosophy  is  no  longer  the  fashion  in  Germany. 
Can  you  teli  me  the  reason?" 

Clodwig  nodded.  The  theme  was  well  chosen,  and  the 
question  modestly  put. 

Erich  confessed  himself  unable  to  give  precise  information  on 
the  point ;  but  suggested  that  perhaps  philosophy  was  less 
prominent  as  a  science,  but  that  it  had  become  the  method  of 
all  the  sciences. 

"Are  you  also  of  the  opinion,"  asked  the  Prince,  "that 
Kant's  '  Categorical  Imperative'  and  the  French  revolution  pro- 
duced the  same  results  ?" 

Bella  leaned  back  her  head,  and  gazed  at  the  blue  sky.  The 
men  are  now  going  to  discuss  subjects  which,  out  of  deference 
to  the  lady,  they  ought  to  postpone  to  some  other  time,  but  she 
will  be  patient  and  listen. 

Erich  explained  that  Kant's  maxim,  "  Act  so  that  you  may 
wish  your  rule  of  conduct  to  be  all  men's  rule  of  conduct," 
established  the  same  ideal  which  the  revolution  had  established 
in  decreeing  equality  before  the  law;  all  privileges  were  to  be 
done  away  with. 

"  But  does  not  this  equality  destroy  all  greatness,  all  genius  ?" 
aeked  the  Russian. 

Now  Bella  thought  the  time  had  come  to  sit  silent  no  longer, 
and  with  ready  wit  she  added: 

"  I  would  ask  more :  Do  not  superior  beings  create  new  laws 
in  the  intellectual,  the  moral,  the  political,  as  well  as  the  cesthe- 
tic  world?" 

Clodwig  smiled  at  Bella's  leading  out  her  whole  stud  at  once, 
but  Erich  replied  very  seriously ; 

"This  is  the  misery  for  which  Jesuitism  in  the  Church  and 
frivolity  in  the  world  are  equally  accountable.  We  are  willing 
to  accord  to  certain  characters,  and  certain  characters  demand 
for  themselves,  rights  and  exceptional  positions,  the  general 
maintenance  of  which  would  destroy  human  society.  Superior 
endowments  impose  additional  duties,  but  do  not  confer  extra- 
ordinary rights.  Before  God  and  eternal  Morality  we  are  all 
equal ;  Christianity  expressed  this  truth  exhaustively,  in  saying 
that  we  are  all  children  of  God.  Children  are  equal  before  their 
father.  But  now  the  Church  has  created  indulgences,  the  state 
primogenitures,  and  a  sophistical  system  of  ethics,  illegitimate 
privileges.  No  one  iron  man  will  come  to  establish  the  new 
kingdom  of  equality ;  the  kingdom  has  come ;  the  iron  rail  is 
its  pathway,  steam  its  horse." 

"You  talk  very  well;  I  am  glad  to  have  made  your  acquaint- 
ance," said  the  Prince  to  Erich.  "  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have 
•you  call  on  me  often;  or  will  you  allow  me  to  look  in  upon 
you?" 
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Erich,  who  had  become  excited  as  the  conversation  _ 
dccUiicd  the  honor;   remarking,  that  he  must  devote  his  t 


up,  at  every  demand,  the  full  contents  of  his  being ;  he  h 
social  small-talk ;  he  thought  he  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
young  man's  praise,  "  Vou  talk  very  well."  Yes,  this  is  the 
way  with  the  aristocracy  1  New  dishes,  piquant  sauces,  new 
music,  charming  caprizzios !  Is  not  he  a  fool  who  allows  them 
to  peer  into  the  sanctuaries  of  his  being  ? 

Erich  was  startled  when  he  caught  Bella's  eye ;  it  had  a 
strange,  fixed  look,  for  she  thought :  "  Have  I  desen-ed  that  he 
should  thus  teach  me— that  no  one  can  claim  a  special  law  for 
his  own  conduct  ?"  She  was  highly  indignant,  yet  only  smiled 
painfully ;  but  she  soon  recovered  her  composure,  and  managed 
lo  have  the  two  young  men  go  through  an  intellectual  tilt  in  her 
presence. 

But  the  Prince  was  Erich's  superior  in  the  statement  of  facts 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  Erich  yielded  gladly  on 
many  points. 

When  they  were  walking  in  the  garden,  the  Prince,  who 
had  in  a  very  cordial  way  put  his  arm  in  Erich's,  asked  him 
whether  he  knew  Herr  Weidmann,  into  whose  house  Count 
Clodwig  wished  to  send  him. 

Erich  said  that  he  had  only  seen  him  for  a  few  moments,  but 
that  llie  gentleman  was  generally  much  liked. 

"  If  you  had  a  friend  like  yourself,"  said  the  Prince,  pressing 
Erich's  arm—"  if  you  knew  of  a  man  who  would  like  to  be  my 
companion,  my  teacher,  I  could  procure  him  a  life-appoint- 
ment, or— you  will  excuse  the  question — perhaps  you  would 
yourself — " 

Erich  expressed  his  gratitude,  but  promised  to  think  of  a 
proper  person. 

Bella  joined  them,  and  Erich  walked  beside  the  two,  swayed 
by  conflicting  emotions.  He  had  pondered  so  much,  to  find  a 
way  back  from  that  border-line  of  friendship  on  which  so  many 
dangers  lurk;  now  his  reflection  had  become  unnecessary — his 
place  was  occupied  by  another.  Although  he  would  hardly 
acknowledge  it  to  himself,  his  vanity  was  wounded ;  a  man  of 
the  world  had  come,  whose  insignificance  was  only  hidden  be- 
neath elegant  externals ;  yet  he  became  at  once  a  greater  favorite 
than  Erich,  with  his  clumsiness  and  his  perpetual  freight-train 
of  historic  learning.  He  was  vexed  at  Bella's  intimacy  with  the 
Russian,  and  a  strange  confusion  of  feeling  arose  in  his  heart. 
Ought  he  to  rejoice  because  she  was  simply  a  coquette,  who 
flirted  now  with  one  man  and  then  with  another?  or  did  Bella 
act  thus,  simply  to  render  her  confidential  manner  toward  him 
icbs  striking  ? 
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He  was  in  a  peevish,  discontented  mood.  At  one  time  he  felt 
glad  because  he  had  received  this  lesson,  and  could  now  returji 
home  unburdened  and  unfettered ;  and  then  again  he  was  vexed 
because  he  could  not  readily  comprehend  and  assume  the  easy 
manners  of  society. 

The  Doctor  came,  and  the  conversation  took  a  different  tone. 
He  cast  a  penetrating  glance  at  Bella,  Erich,  and  the  Russian  ; 
he  seemed  to  understand  the  situation.  Tliere  was  always  a 
secret  feud  between  Bella  and  the  Doctor. 

CHAPTER  V. 

A  SEVERE  JUDGMENT. 

THE  Doctor  asked  Erich  to  fasten  his  horse  behind  the 
carriage,  and  ride  with  him  as  far  as  the  Villa. 

When  they  were  seated  in  the  carnage,  the  Doctor  puckered 
his  lips,  and  for  some  time  indulged  in  an  inaudible  whistle : 
then  he  smd : 

"  Countess  Bella  is  a  handsome  woman  and  a  clever  one  :  she 
loves  her  parrot  and  evidently  might  let  it  fly  free  in  the  woods, 
for  it  would  come  back  again  and  sit  on  her  shoulder." 

"Allow  me  to  make  a  remark,"  said  Erich,  interrupting  him: 
"  I  find  that  people  here  in  the  country,  who  have  a  very  small 
circle  of  acquaintances,  like  to  speak  of  third  parties,  and 
certainly— I  am  not  speaking  of  you,  but  have  often  noticed  it  in 
others — not  in  the  kindest  manner.  Doesn't  that  seem  to  you 
like  narrowness,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it  ?" 

The  Doctor  must  have  seen  that  Erich  did  not  wish  to  enter 
on  the  subject,  but  yet  he  replied  : 

"  The  most  prolific  subject  of  contemplation  is  the  gemis 
homo,  the  most  inexhaustible  theme  in  this  genus  is  the  variety 
tttulier.  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  speaking  of  Bella,  but  of  myself 
— 1  have  discovered  a  totally  new  variety  in  this  lady." 

"  Why  certainly,  Doctor,  the  Countess  seems  entirely 
normal. " 

"Have  you  known  her  long?" 

"But  slightly,"  said  Erich,  unwilling  to  commit  himself. 
"But  /know  her.  She  made  a  mariaee  de  convenance,  like 
many  another  woman,  and  1  don't  blame  ner  very  much  for  that. 
My  opinion  differs  from  that  of  most  men  on  this  subject.  In  fact, 
the  Countess  is  less  proud  of  hei  talents  than  of  her  morals.  I 
know  that  before  they  were  married  she  told  the  Count  that 
she  was  too  insignificant  for  him — «as  not  worthy  of  him. 
Intellectually  that  was  just,  although  the  modest  humility  of  it 
was  slightly  e\aggeiated  bhe  has  abibt),  but  no  soul;  she 
offers  mcknaLks,  but  would   let  one  stinc   fm   want  of  good. 
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solid  meat.  But  morally  speaking,  this  confession  was  the 
exact  truth — morality  is  with  her  nothing  but  convenience." 

"  I  must  ask—,"  said  Erich  interrupting  him. 

"And  I  must  ask,"  cried  the  Doctor,  "that  you  will  allow 
me  to  finish  my  sentence.  1  mean  the  morality  of  the  great 
world,  which  considers  it  necessary  to  be  honorable  in  appear- 
ance merely,  and  is  only  troubled  about  a  lapse  from  virtue 
when  it  is  seen.  Everything  pure  and  beautiful  is  a  stern  and 
holy  law  to  the  Count;  his  nature  is  essentially  hostile  to  all 
that  is  impure  and  unlovely;  he  would  not  touch  it  even 
though  no  mortal  eye  should  see  him." 

The  Doctor  paused.  Erich's  heart  swelled.  Did  the  man 
hold  the  purity  of  Clodwig  before  his  eyes  to  show  him  how 
base  would  be  even  the  slightest  impulse  to  deceive  or  injure 
such  a  being? 

The  Doctor  proceeded : 

"  There  can  be  no  higher  honor  than  to  be  Clodwig's  friend. 
I  do  not  love  aristocrats— yes,  I  may  say  1  hate  them — but  in  this 
Count  Clodwig  there  is  a  loftiness  of  character  which,  perhaps,  is 
never  seen  but  when  fostered  from  generation  to  generation ; 
whereas  we  commoners  have  to  achieve  it  by  individual 
endeavor,  and  when  we  get  it,  it  smells  of  fresh  varnish,  liable 
to  rub  off  at  any  minute.  Even  the  air  by  which  Clodwig  is 
surrounded  seems  to  be  warmed  steadily  and  gently  by  him ; 
there  is  no  hot  flame — always  a  soothing,  pleasant  warmth. 
You  sec,"  said  he,  interrupting  himself  for  the  sake  of  making 
a  joke — "  you  see  that  1  too  have  learned  from  you  the  art  of 
drawing  similes.  His  only  passion  is  quietness,  and  this  fact 
makes  his  giving  up  so  much  of  his  ease  for  your  sake,  only  so 
much  the  more  noteworthy.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  wicked 
world,  which  says  that  Countess  Bella  is  a  dragon.  Every 
week,  or  at  least  every  month,  she  must  have  an  honest  reputa- 
tion, or  better  yet,  a  dishonest  one,  to  worry  like  a  cat ;  and  like 
a  well-trained  dog,  she  prefers  to  snap  at  the  eyes  of  some  poor 
little  hare.  Having  done  so,  she's  satisfied  and  extremely  polite, 
and  harms  no  one.  At  the  same  time  she's  not  particularly  bad 
and  cruel.  She  speaks  well  of  one  so  long  as  he's  in  trouble ; 
when  one  is  subdued,  she  likes  to  be  clement  to  him :  as  soon 
as  one  is  sick  she's  kind  to  him,  but  as  long  as  he's  well  he 
has  nothing  but  harshness  to  expect  from  her.  Her  hair  is 
luxuriant  and  beautiful,  but  this  doesn't  please  her  so  much  as 
it  does  to  be  able  to  say :  '  This  or  that  woman  has  so  many 
pounds  of  false  hair.'  She's  happy  when  she  can  say  that  this 
or  that  lady  is  scrofulous,  for  none  but  the  Pranckens  are  per- 
fectly sound.  When  she  has  once  asserted  anything,  she  never 
retracts  ;  she  would  sooner  believe  that  her  husband,  Francken, 
and  the  whole  world  were  illogical,  than  that  she  was  wrong; 
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Bella  von  Prancken  could  never  have  been  wrong.  She  has 
never  worn  an  unbecoming  dress,  and  never  said  a  word  that 
might  not  be  graven  in  stone;  and  that  she  calls  'character — 
strength  !'  Never  to  confess  an  eiTor  !  It's  enough  to  drive  all 
the  logic  of  the  world  to  the  devil.  You  know  the  egg-dance,  in 
which  a  person  is  blindfolded  and  dances  under  somewhat  diffi- 
cult circumstances.  Well,  Bella  can  execute  the  conversational 
egg-dance  with  the  greatest  ease.  Did  you  ever  receive  one  of 
her  delicate  notes?  So  to  speak,  she  knows  how  to  dance  on 
the  paper  with  exquisite  grace  and  dexterity." 

Erich  passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  and  hardly  knew 
where  he  was.  The  Doctor  threw  away  his  half-smoked  cigar, 
and  continued : 

"  The  wicked  world  wishes — and  unfortunately  its  desire 
could  not  be  fulfilled  without  cutting  the  glorious  Clodwig  to  the 
heart — that  some  time  or  other  this  dragon  would  meet  its  un- 
saintly  George.  He  would  have  to  be  a  man  who  strongly  craves 
what  is  called  '  success  with  the  ladies;'  but  not  one  to  whom 
the  terms  'love,'  'magnanimity,'  and  'higher  aspirations' arc 
serious  words,  and  yet  one  who  does  not  use  those  tenns  as  a 
cloak  for  other  designs." 

Erich  knew  not  what  to  say  :  he  clenched  his  hands  without 
speaking,  for  he  felt  that  he  was  trembling.  The  Doctor  pulled 
a  string,  the  break  came  against  the  wheel  and  they  drove  down 
the  hill.  The  carriage  screamed  and  grated ;  below  them  could 
be  seen  a  little  brook  rippling  among  the  rocks.  When  they 
reached  the  valley  they  proceeded  quietly  again,  and  the  Doctor 
continued : 

"When  I  say  the  wicked  world,  I'm  not  using  a  figure  of 
speech  merely,  but  I  must  show  you  what  the  new  variety  is 
with  which  1  have  become  acquainted  in  Bella.  It  is  this. 
There  have  been  and  ai-e  a  good  many  ladies  who  really,  or  in 
their  own  imagination,  it  matters  little  which,  are  or  think 
themselves  very  unfortunate,  because  they  have  such  insignifi- 
cant husbands ;  they  themselves  are  great,  unappreciated, 
etherial  souls,  but  their  husbands  love  horses,  dogs,  and  nothing 
else.  Now,  the  new  variety  represented  by  Bella  is  this— she 
is  unfortunate  because  her  husband  is  so  distinguished.  Had 
she  married  one  of  those  military  puppets,  whose  only  object  in 
life  is  to  fill  a  court-uniform,  she  could  regard  herself  as  a  lovely 
victim  decorated  with  flowers  for  the  sacrificial  altar :  she  might 
patiently  renounce  the  world  and  bewail  herself ;  yes,  perhaps 
gradually  develop  into  a  more  exalted  being,  capable  of  the 
loftiest  feelings.  But,  wedded  to  such  a  man,  she  becomes  daily 
more  disagreeable  and  narrow-minded.  He  offends  her,  for  he 
makes  her  see  her  own  deficiencies,  expressing  his  dislike  of  her 
frivolity  by  simply   raising  his   eyebrows.     And  af  bottom^I 
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don't  think  she  confesses  it  even  to  herself— she  hates  her  hus- 
band, for  he  looks  at  her  trifling  with  most  serious  eyes ;  he 
forces  her  to  recognize  her  absurdities  and  sillinesses,  but  he 
pays  a  sufficient  penalty  for  doing  so.  I  have  come  to  under- 
stand the  feble  about  harpies.  Our  modern  harpies  befoul  every 
noble  thought  and  make  it  nauseating  and  distasteful,  and  con- 
sequently Clodivig  is  obliged  to  light  and  struggle  for  his  simple 
daily-bread  of  the  spirit.  And  yet  she's  not  altogether  devoid 
of  nobleness;  shj  likes  to  help  the  sick,  only  she's  somewhat 
tyrannical  in  admmistering  her  doses.  But  do  you  know  what's 
the  most  dangerous  thing  about  Bella  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't;  and.1  can't  conceive  what  climax  you're  com- 
ing to  now." 

"A  very  simple  one.  In  the  Church  they  call  it  the  devil, 
but  at  present  he  appears  in  the  form  of  a  very  pliable,  noble 
and  self-sacrificing  demon,  who  comes  and  says;  '  Lo,  you  are 
this  woman's  friend,  she  has  trust  in  you  and  is  gentle, 
use  therefore  these  means  to  lead  her  in  the  right  path  ;  you 
must  teach  her  to  value  her  husband  justly,  and  reverence  him 
as  he  deserves.'  Now  this  sophistical  demon,  however  refined 
he  may  seem,  is  (he  clumsiest  of  all,  for  nobody  ever  learns  to 
appreciate  another — certainly  no  wife  to  appreciate  her  husband 
— by  receiving  information  on  the  topic  from  third  parties. 
Life  and  love  are  kept  in  existence  by  vital  force,  which  can  only 
come  from  the  man  himself;  and  where  this  does  not  exist,  there 
nothing  will  avail,  though  one  spake  with  the  tongue  of  angels. 
Have  you  seen  the  Medusa?  The  ancients  considered  it  The- 
seus's  most  glorious  exploit  that  he  vanquished  Medusa.  She 
is  deadly  beauty.  In  the  old  time,  she  turned  men  to  sione, 
now  she  effeminates  them.  I  have  a  singular  hatred  of  this 
woman ;  and  do  you  know  why?  Every  time  I  go  to  Wolfsgar- 
ten,  she  makes  a  hypocrite  of  me.  I  ought  not  to  be  so  polite 
to  her;  and  my  love  for  Clodwig  is  -ao  excuse  for  my  being  so. 
No  mortal  ever  made  me  so  had  as  this  Bella  does ;  I'm  a  hypo- 
crite in  her  presence,  and  feel  so  savage  that  I'm  lost  in  amaze- 
ment  at  myself.  She's  a  quack-doctor.  If  I  prescribe  a  medicine, 
she  knew  beforehand  just  what  it  would  be.  Medically  speaking, 
I've  had  some  experience,  but  Lord!  I  don't  touch  her  in  this 
respect.  She  has  picked  up  some  domestic  remedies  and  pro- 
fessional terms,  so  that  some  people  might  think  that  she  has 
investigated  the  science,  but  the  very  essence  of  her  nature  is 
disrespect  and  impertinent  interference  in  everything,  for  she 
thinks  that  everything  is  a  swindle ;  and  she  has  no  self-respeci, 
for  she  knows  that  she's  a  swindle  too.  One  essential  feature 
of  her  soul  is  that  she's  ungrateful.  No  matter  what  is  done, 
she's  ungrateful.  If  you  want  to  see  her  exact  opposite,  look  al 
the  Major,   who    is   thankful   for  everything,   even   the  air  he 
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breathes.  The  Major— the  old  child— is  sixty  years  old,  and  does 
not  yet  believe  in  the  badness  of  men  1  If  the  very  devil  should 
come  to  the  Major,  the  Major  would  find  some  good  in  him. 
There's  no  reason  for  this  Bella's  existence.  When  a  man  is 
bad,  there  is  always  something  left  of  him  that  may  be  of  use  to 
the  world;  but  when  a  woman  is  bad,  she's  all  bad,  and  only  bad. 
Do  you  know  who  just  suits  Frau  Bella  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  anything  by  this  time,"  cried  Erich  in  despair, 
and  feeling  as  though  he  must  jump  out  of  tj^e  carriage. 

"The  only  man  who  suits  her — who  can  tame  and  master 
tiiis  whole  menagerie,  as  Bella  calls  it,  is  Herr  Sonnenkamp ; 
and,  at  the  bottom,  they  have  a  deep  sympathy  with  each  other, " 

Erich  was  glad  to  find  something  to  laugh  at,  but  the  Doctor 

"  My  young  friend,  I'm  a  heretic.  I  believe  that  women  are 
an  inferior  race.  Men  can  never  be  as  had  and  hypocritical  as 
ivomen.  They're  not  responsible  for  that  last  fault,  though,  for 
from  their  childhood  up  they're  continually  told :  '  Only  act 
so ;  the  world  cares  for  nothing  but  appearances.'  But  the 
main  point  is  that  they've  no  reason  j  they  never  try  to  find  out 
wliat  a  thing  really  is.  Everything  is  painted,  embroidered, 
and  sewed  for  them,  as  a  milliner  makes  a  bonnet  or  mantilla. 
And  then,  too,  they're  hke  the  lower  animals  in  this  respect ; 
they  have  not  the  shghtest  idea  of  what  humanity  means;  a 
piece  of  slander  is  a  sweet  morsel  for  their  bloodthirsty  throats. 
Through  all  animate  nature,   the  female  is  always  the  more 

Erich  sat  still,  and  listened  patiently  to  this  tirade,  and  as 
they  had  now  reached  the  place  at  which  they  were  to  separate, 
the  Doctor  returned,  for  a  time,  to  his  inaudible  whistle,  and 
then  said,  with  a  very  red  face : 

"At  least,  I've  made  myself  easy  in  regard  to  a  matter  that 
has  long  been  troubling  me.  I  thank  you  for  listening  so  pa- 
tiently. My  young  friend,"  and  he  laid  his  hand  kindly  on 
Erich's  shoulder,  "I'm  enraged  at  the  poets  too,  for  they've 
dressed  up  a  sbam  lady  for  us,  because  they're  afraid  of  the 
woman.  If  1  have  said  too  much  about  Bella,  as  is  veiy  possi- 
ble, 1  beg  you,  nevertheless,  to  retain  what  of  it  is  true  and  uji- 
exaggerated,  and  what  I  will  maintain  under  all  circumstances." 

Erich  did  not  mount,  but  took  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and 
walked  silently  and  thoughtfully  toward  home.  It  pained  him 
to  hear  Bella  spoken  of  in  this  way,  and  himself  to  utter  no  word 
in  her  defence.  With  reverent  thankfulness  he  looked  at  the 
cloudless  sky ;  he  would  keep  himself  uncontaniinated  by  the 
sin  of  self-deception.  His  soul  turned  to  Roland,  and  he 
thought :  "  Now  I  hope  to  educate  a  mortal ;  for  no  frivolous 
trifling  with  thoughts  and  feelings  shall  ever  again  c 
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me.  Yes!  I  was  vain;  I  rejoiced  to  seem  brilliant,  and  be 
praised  by  a  beautiful  woman  and  to  feel  the  touch  of  her 
warm  glove  upon  my  hand.  I  was  not  then  the  man  to  say,  '  I 
will  educate  a  mortal  to  purity;'    now  1  hope  the  man  is 

With  a  heart  at  peace,  he  went  on,  and  soon  reached  the 
VilLi. 

There  a  telegram  informed  him  that  the  family  would  pass 
that  night  in  the  Capital-city. 

Erich  was  alone. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


FRAU  Ceres  said  on  the  next  morning  that  she  was  not  glad 
to  go  back  to  the  Villa.  The  fSte  at  Mount  Rudolphe  had 
made  a  great  impression  on  her,  and  she  wished  to  have  one 
like  it  on  the  day  of  her  arrival.  She  urged  the  Privy-council- 
lor's wife  to  come  home  with  her,  and  remain  for  a  time  at  the 
Villa.  Her  request  was  declined,  but  the  lady  promised  that 
she  would  soon  pay  her  a  visit. 

Frail  Ceres  was  not  at  all  in  good-humor,  and  so,  to  cheer 
her  up,  Sonnenkamp  iet  Prancken  sit  with  her  in  the  carriage, 
and  took  Roland  himself.  When  he  was  alone  with  his  son,  he 
asked  him  questions  of  every  sort,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  in- 
quire how  often  and  how  much  Erich  had  been  with  Countess 
Bella,  and  if  they  had  often  taken  walks  by  themselves. 

Roland  was  perplexed. 

On  their  way,  they  overtook  the  saddle-horses  which  had  been 
sent  on  before  them ;  they  were  completely  covered  with  blank- 
ets, and  only  their  eyes  and  feet  could  be  seen.  Sonnenkamp 
paused  for  an  instant,  and  the  horses  looked  out  from  their  cov- 
erings wonderingly  at  their  master.  He  gave  the  groom  a 
sharp  reprimand :  he  had  noticed,  while  yet  a  long  distance 
from  the  horses,  that  the  groom,  instead  of  walking  patiently 
beside  the  beasts,  was  mounted  on  one  of  them.  He  threat- 
ened the  man  with  instant  dismissal  on  a  repetition  of  the  of- 
fence.    They  drove  on,  and  Roland  said: 

"  Our  horses  are  better  clothed  than  their  drivers." 

Sonnenkamp  said  nothing,  but  looked  askance  at  his  son,  and 
seemed  perplexed. 

Suddenly  Roland  called  out  to  the  coachman  to  stop.  He 
saw  the  wagoner  who  carried  the  clay  jugs  to  the  mineral-spring, 
and  with  whom  he  travelled  on  the  night  when  lie  went  to  find 
Erich.  He  got  out  of  the  carriage,  gave  the  man  his  hand,  and 
told  him  to  say  to  the  hostler  when  he  should  sec  him,  that  he 
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was  innocent.     Roland  entered  the  carriage  again,  the  wagoner 
stared  after  him,  and  his  father  questioned  him  in  regard  to  this 

Roland  told  him  all — even  the  story  of  the  laughing-ghost ;  but 
it  did  not  make  Sonnenkamp  laugh,  and  when  the  boy  said  that 
lie  liked  to  associate  with  poor  people  who  have  to  work  hard 
for  their  daily  bread,  Sonnenkarnp  whistled  inaudibly  to  him- 
self. The  more  Roland  spoke,  the  more  his  father  was  sur- 
prised at  the  quickness  of  his  intelligence ;  but  that  conversation 
at  the  castle,  occasioned  by  the  Krischer's  question,  was  told 
very  confusedly  and  with  many  unintentional  distortions. 

Sonnenkamp  had  an  inward  struggle  in  regard  to  what  he 
should  do.  It  would  not  do  to  dismiss  Erich  immediately,  on 
account  of  Roland,  who  would  be  likely  to  hold  these  preposter- 
ous ideas  even  more  obstinately  should  Erich  be  sent  away. 
Equally  disagreeable  would  it  be  to  bring  about  a  rupture  with 
Erich,  on  account  of  the  Privy- councillor's  wife,  who  had  laid 
great  stress  on  obtaining  the  assistance  of  Erich's  mother.  But 
above  all,  regard  must  be  had  to  Clodwig,  with  whom  not 
Prancken  but  Ejich  had  been  able  to  bring  about  anything  ap- 
proaching to  intimacy;  and  Clodwig  was  the  stoutest  lever  which 
Sonnenkamp  could  use  in  the  execution  of  his  design. 

Sonnenkamp  felt  a  double  cause  for  jealousy ;  churchmen  had 
drawn  one  child  away  from  him,  and  now  a  layman  was  depriv- 
ing him  of  the  other.  He  did  not  so  much  oppose  Erich's  ideas, 
as  he  endeavored  to  instil  into  Roland  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
need  of  being  so  subservient  to  a  man  who  was  paid  to  teach 
him ;  it  -was  not  necessary  for  him  to  be  so  completely  absorbed 
by  his  studies; — that  was  for  people  who  bad  to  achieve  a  positioJt 
in  life,  but  not  for  a  young  man  who  only  needed  to  learn  enough 
io  enable  him  to  talie  his  place  in  the  world.  He  warned  his 
son  not  to  let  his  life  be  spoiled  by  whimsical  notions ;  and  it  was 
not  difficult  to  renew  the  fascination  which  Roland  had  felt  for 
the  brilliant  soldier-life  of  the  capital. 

Shortly  after  the  first  words  of  greeting  had  been  spoken,  Son- 
nenkamp asked  Erich  where  he  had  been  on  the  preceding  day. 
He  asked  this  in  the  manner  of  a  master  who  has  the  right  to 
dispose  of  his  servant's  time,  and  can  ask  hira  to  give  an  account 
of  himself. 

Erich  gave  an  account  of  his  visit  at  Wolfsgarten,  and  dwelt 
particularly  on  the  description  of  the  young  Russian  prince. 

Sonnenkamp  smiled ;  it  was  pleasant  for  him  to  (ind  this 
haughty  virtue  so  skilful  in  concealing  its  own  derelictions. 

Roland  ajow  began  to  be  inclined  arbitrarily  to  brealj  through 
the  strict  rules  which  Erich  had  established,  and  whicli  he  him- 
self had  re-enacted.  He  was  listless  in  bis  studies,  and  it  was  ev- 
ident that  his  father's  advice  was  already  having  its  effect.     Ericb 
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often  saw  from  the  boy's  actions  that  he  was  regarded  ahnost  as 
a  jailer.  Hitherto  Roland  had  viewed  the  world  as  if  his  eyes 
were  Erich's;  he  had  enjoyed  all  that  he  had  experienced,  as  if 
commissioned  to  enjoy  it  for  Erich ;  but  now  ail  this  was  past ; 
the  boy  seemed  always  to  be  hearing  the  far-off  trumpet-call, 
and  seeing  the  careless,  light-hearted  officers  sitting  together 
and  enjoying  themselves. 

Erich  noticed  the  change  in  his  pupil,  and  was  deeply  grieved. 
He  determined  to  devote  all  his  powers  to  Roland.  But  Roland 
received  this  renewed  attention  with  the  utmost  coolness ;  and 
now,  when  forced  to  impart  instruction  to  one  who  was  reluctant 
to  learn,  Erich  felt  a  return  of  his  dissatisfaction.  Again  the 
difficulty  of  his  profession  rose  before  him;  and  thoughts  of  his 
past  life  filled  his  mind.  In  the  garrison  city,  after  leaving  the 
service,  he  had  lived  for  himself  alone.  Afterward,  in'  his 
father's  house,  he  was  allowed  to  do  as  he  pleased,  for  his  mother 
treated  him  as  she  had  treated  his  father,  having  learned  from 
experience  that  a  scholar  ought  never  to  be  disturbed  by  others, 
for  he  has  to  carry  enough  in  his  head  without  being  troubled 
by  more.  He  was  never  disturbed,  and  could  pursue  every 
thought  that  entered  his  mind.  But  now,  at  table  or  during 
their  walks,  he  was  obliged  to  answer  the  questions  which  Son- 
nenkamp  and  his  son  were  so  ready  to  ask;  and  these  were 
neither  few  nor  easy.  He  had  long  been  used  to  a  lifexrf"  inde- 
pendence and  self-culture;  but  now  he  seemed  to  be  losing  his 
individuality  in  such  a  life  as  this.  He  was  only  the  ghost  of 
his  former  self:  nothing  new  or  enjoyable  any  longer  sprang 
into  being  within  him,  and  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  he 
could  arouse  his  former  thoughts  and  feelings,  Erich  bewailed 
his  own  desolation.  Hitherto  he  had  hardly  confessed  to  him- 
self how  much  life  he  had  drawn  from  Bella.  But  that  could  no 
longer  be.     What  remained  to  him  ? 

He  saw  with  horror  that  he  had  allowed  unhallowed  hands  to 
profane  the  sanctuary  of  his  being,  and  rousing  from  his 
lethargy,  he  saw  that  the  coldness  of  Sonnenkamp  and  his  pupil 
was  a  righteous  punishment  for  his  crime.  He  redoubled  his 
zeal,  but  in  vain. 

An  unexpected  and  insignificant  event  caused  the  quarrel  to 
break  out.  Sonnenkamp  paid  Erich  the  first  instalment  of  his 
wages  in  Roland's  presence,  at  the  same  time  looking  triumph- 
antly at  his  son.  Erich  trembled  ;  but  quickly  controlled  him- 
self. He  took  the  money  in  his  hand,  and  made  a  step  tow.ird 
the  window  where  Roland  was  standing;  and  Sonnenkamp 
almost  thought  that  he  was  going  to  throw  it  out,  but  Erich 
said,  with  forced  calmness : 

"  Here,  Roland,  fake  my  wages,  and  carry  the  gold  to  my 
room.     Wait  there  till  I  come." 
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Roland  tock  the  money,  and  looked  with  perplexity  at  his 
father  and  Erich. 

"Do  me  this  small  service,  and  take  the  gold  to  my  room," 
Erich  repeated.     "  Now  go  I" 

Roland  went  He  carried  the  money  in  his  hand  as  if  it  had 
been  a  heavy  fetter.  He  went  to  Erich's  room,  and  laid  the 
money  on  the  Cable.  He  wanted  to  go  away;  but  thought  that 
he  must  stay  and  watch  the  gold.  He  might  lock  the  door — 
but  then  he  remembered  that  Erich  had  told  him  to  wait  til!  he 
should  come.  So  he  remained  where  he  was,  and  could  not 
comprehend  what  was  the  trouble.     What  had  happened? 

Prancken  came  to  bid  him  good-bye.  He  congratulated 
Roland  on  the  fact  that  he  would  soon  be  rid  of  Erich.  And 
then  it  flashed  through  Roland's  mind  what  had  happened,  and 
what  would  happen.  Prancken  spoke  slightingly  of  Erich,  as  a 
man  whom  he  had  recommended  only  from  pity;  and  then  bade 
Roland  a  pleasant  adieu.  When  he  had  gone,  Roland  felt  that 
he  could  never  love  Prancken  again.  He  felt  this  to  be  a  loss, 
and  stood  silently  by  the  table  looking  at  the  gold  spread  out 
before  him.  Then,  like  a  child,  he  counted  it  to  see  how  much 
Erich  had  received.  But  how  long  did  it  take  him  to  earn  this? 
He  couid  make  nothing  of  it,  and  turned  indignantly  away,  and 
looked  out  at  the  window.  The  gold  lay  behind  him,  on  the 
table.  And  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  some  one  were  with  him, 
softly  whispering  in  his  ear,   "  Forget  me  not !" 

In  the  mean  time  Erich  stood  in  the  room  with  Sonnenkamp, 
who  looked  at  him  in  amazement  and  said : 

"  You  are  wilfully  destroying  the  attachment  !■" 

Erich  replied  that  he  might,  perhaps,  have  chosen  another 
time  for  tjJiing  this  measure ;  but  the  way  in  which  he  had 
been  paid  forced  him  to  take  it  now. 

"  Have  I  hurt  your  feehngs?" 

"  I  am  not  particularly  sensitive,  and  I  value  money  as  much 
as  it  should  be  valued,  and  am  proud  of  my  honest  earnings.  I 
love  your  son  perhaps  more  than— But  there  is  no  measure  for 
love;   it  can  be  measured  by  nothing  other  than  itself." 

"Thank  you !" 

"Pardon  me;  I  wish  to  finish  my  sentence.  Because  I  love 
your  son,  I  would  rather  that  a  stain  should  rest  on  me  than  on 

"On  me?" 

"Yes,  I  might  have  paid  you  back  well  for  giving  me  my 
money  in  such  a  manner  before  my  pupil.  I  might  have  told 
you  that  free  labor — I  am  not  speaking  of  love— I  mean,  simply, 
that  unremunerated  labor,  with  which  man  serves  man,  can 
never  be  paid  for.  I  suppressed  it,. because  I  wish  your  son  to 
love  and  honor  you  more  than  any  one  else — even  me." 
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Sonnenkamp  clenched  his  fists,  and  looked  at  Erich  with 
staring  eyes  ;  but  soon  turned  his  face  to  the  ground.  He  was 
obliged  to  control  himself  with  a  powerful  effort,  or  Erich  *ould 
have  seen  that  he  was  trembling.      At  last  he  opened  his  lips 

"  1  do  not  know  what  you  meant  to  insinuate  by  certain  words 
you  used,  and  1  don't  want  to  know  !  But  1  am  a  man  to  put  a 
bullet  through  the  brain  of  any  man  who  tries — ■" 

"  1  do  not  understand  your  excitement,"  said  Erich,  calmly 
rising  to  his  full  height,  and  looking  composedly  at  Sonnen- 

"  Who  are  you?  Who  am  I  ?"  asked  Sonnenkamp,  his  face 
fearfully  distorted. 

"  I  am  the  teacher  of  your  son,  and  I  know  the  responsibility 
of  my  position.  I  am  in  your  service  ;  this  Is  your  house,  and 
you  can  send  me  from  it  this  very  hour." 

"  I  don't  want  to — 1  don't  want  to  !  Did  I  say  that  ?  I  only 
want  to  explain  matters  to  you,  and  you  must  do  the  same  to 
me.  Didn't  you  tell  Roland  that  there  will  come  a  time,  or 
that  it  is  now  one,  in  which  there  will  be  no  private  property?" 

Erich  said  that  such  a  thought  had  never  entex-ed  his  mind  as 
to  say  that  to  his  ptipil.  He  was  sorry  that  he  had  chosen 
this  by  way  of  illustration,  and  regretted  that  Roland  had  mis- 
conceived his  meaning." 

"  Let  us  be  seated,"  said  Sonnenkamp — his  knees  were  shak- 
ing. "  Let  us  talk  quietly,  as  reasonable  men — as  friends,  if  I 
may  say  so." 

He  whistled  sofiiy  to  himself,  and  then  said,  in  a  voice  entirely 
changed ; 

"  I  must  say  that,  aside  from  the  question  of  its  truth  or  error, 
your  way  of  thinking  seems  to  me  dangerous  to  my  son.  You 
seem  to  me,  in  short,  to  be  a  philanthropist,  and  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  philanthropists.  You  are  one  of  those  men  who 
thank  every  street-sweeper  for  his  trouble,  and,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, put  their  gratitude  in  a  material  form.  You  see  that  I  be- 
lieve your  philanthropy  is  genuine,  and  not  that  it  is  only  a 
dodge  to  make  yourself  popular ;  but  this  philanthropy— I  speak 
my  mind  plainly — is  absolutely  worthless  to  my  son.  My  son 
will  have  a  princely  income  some  day.  Now,  if  a  rich-man  were  to 
go  through  life,  continually  looking  for  people  in  necessitous  cir- 
cumstances, or  poorly  paid,  he  would  be  condemned  to  greater 
misery  than  if  he  were  a  beggar.  The  worst  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen to  iTiy  son  would  be  to  be  filled  with  sentimentality,  or 
that  snivelling  soft-heartedness.  I  am  not,  and  do  not  wish  my 
son  to  he,  one  of  those  tnen  who  have  a  perpetual  longing  for  the 
inexpressible,  and,  as  !  believe,  the  unattainable.  I  wish  him 
to  look  for  a  life  of  pleasure  which  he  can  obtain.     Believe  me, 
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such  ideas  are  only  a  sort  of  smuggling  traffic  in  illegitimate 
sentiments ;  one  persuades  himself  that  lower  men  have  tlie 
same  feelings  as  himself" 

"I  thank  you  for  thus  setting  me  right;  and  am  glad  you 
have  given  me  opportunity  of  telling  you  in  what  way  I  wish  to 
make  Roland  good-hearted,  but  not  weak-hearted.  He  should 
recognize  it  as  a  great  privilege  of  his  life  to  rely  on  himself  for 
all  that  is  most  beautiful  and  exalted — he  shall  become  the 
noble  steward  of  the  great  power  which  will  one  day  be  his." 

Erich  explained  his  meaning  yet  more  fully,  and  Sonnenkamp 
stretched  his  hand  toward  him,  and  said : 

"  You  are — you  ate  a  noble  man ;  you  have  yet  something  to 
teach  me.  I  now  trust  you  unconditionally.  I  trust  you,  and 
believe  that  you  will  not  withdraw  mv  child's  heart  from  me ;  that 
you  will  not  make  him  a  sentimentalist— a  universal  benefactor 
of  his  race." 

Sonnenkamp  said  this  somewhat  impetuously,  for  it  veiied  him 
to  think  that  the  man  whom  he  had  intended  to  humble  had 
humbled  him  ;  and  that  he  seemed  like  a  beggar,  asking  a 
stranger  not  to  take  his  child  away, 

"Why,  pray,"  he  soon  began  again — "I  only  ask  because 
you  have  reasons  for  everything" — in  spite  of  all  his  apparent 
humility  there  was  a  sneer  in  this — "  why  did  you  deprive  Ro- 
land of  his  liberal  allowance  of  money  as  soon  as  I  went  away?" 

"  i  cannot  produce  valid  reasons  for  all  my  conduct,  but  I 
have  a  very  good  reason  for  this  part  of  it.  Roland  squanders 
money — throws  it  away.  He  does  so  through  ignorance  and 
generosity ;  hut  I  regard  the  management  of  money  as  a  part  of 
management  of  self" 

And  then  Erich  first  told  Sonnenkamp  what  an  impression 
the  theft  had  made  on  Roland.  Sonnenkamp  cried  triumph- 
anil,: 

"  I'm  glad  he  has  learned  so  soon  what  a  crowd  of  impostors 
there  is  in  the  world,  for  it  will  make  him  cautious  when  he 
comes  to  be  his  own  master.  Yes,  my  dear  philosopher,  write 
down  in  your  books ;  '  The  chief  superiority  of  man  over  beasts 
consists  in  his  ability  to  lie,  and  play  the  hypocrite;'  and  the 
sooner  and  more  thoroughly  my  son  learns  that,  the  more  I'll 
be  pleased.  I  wish  that  Roland  had  already  gone  through  the 
second  school." 

"The  second  school?" 

"  Yes.  The  first  is,  '  Do  good  to  men,  and  then  see  thai 
they  are  scoundrels;'  the  second  is,  'Play  hazard,  and  think 
you'll  win.'  Debts  of  gratitude  and  gaming  debts  nobody 
hkes  to  pay." 

Sonnenkamp  assumed  a  sort  of  fatherly  tone,  as  he  warnec 
him  against  the  badness  of  human  nature,  praising  at  the  sam( 
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time  his  idealistic  benevolence.  His  one  great  maxim  was, 
"  Man  is  a  wolf  to  man." 

When  Erich  went  to  Roland,  the  boy  came  toward  him 
holding  out  both  hands,  and  said ; 

"  I  thank  you  for  neutralizing  what  my  father  did ;  1  want  no 
more  money !  I  beg  you  to  pardon  my  father  for  paying  you 
like  a  servant." 

Erich  endeavored  to  explain  to  Roland  what  had  happened, 
without  shocking  and  perplexing  the  boy's  simple  and  unaf- 
fected nature.     The  son  tnust  love  and  honor  his  father. 

"Put  the  gold  away,"  said  Roland,  imploringly.  Erich 
placed  it  in  a  box;  he  saw  why  the  sight  of  money  troubled 
the  boy. 

Roland  then  said  to  him  :  "  Give  me  something." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  give,"  replied  Erich.  "But  from  this 
very  hour  you  shall  know  that  something  more  valuable  than  all 
the  gold  in  the  world.  We  will  both  hold  by  the  proverb :  '  A 
friend  who  can  forsake  a  friend,  was  never  a  friend.' " 

Roland  kissed  the  hand  that  had  received  the  money.  Erich 
was  opposed  to  all  sentimentality,  but  here  he  felt  as  if  the  first 
fragrance  was  breathing  from  an  opening  flower,  and  that  flower 
was  a  young  man's  heatt. 

"We  will  go  to  the  Major,"  said  Roland.  It  was  e\'ident 
that  he  wished  to  be  with  a  man  who  knew  nothing  of  all  this 
trouble,  and  who  lived  peacefully  within  his  own  heart. 

They  went  to  (he  Major's  house,  but  did  not  find  him  at 
home.     They  wandered  about  till  night,  and  neither  spoke  a 

Sonnenkarap,  too,  wandered  through  the  park  in  the  midst 
of  the  silent  night,  cursing  that  hard  fate  that  had  given  him  a 
secret  that  must  forever  be  concealed  ;  for  one  word,  spoken  to- 
day by  Erich,  had  roused  within  him  a  bitter  struggle.  That 
word  was  "  unremunerated  labor."  When  his  thoughts  recurred 
to  what  he  had  done,  he  could  not  conceive  why  he  had  inten- 
tionally wounded  Erich's  feelings,  wishing  at  the  same  time  to 
have  Erich's  mother  at  the  Villa.  The  thought  Hashed  through 
his  mind:  "How  infinitely  kind  this  act  will  make  me  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  men  i"  Would  that  he  himself  could  beheve  that 
it  was  kind  !  But  he  knew  his  own  design.  Very  well !  If  the 
world  believes  in  the  noble  and  tender,  why— let  it !  The 
woman  of  fashion  knows  that  her  cheeks  are  painted,  but  what 
does  she  care,  so  long  as  the  world  does  not  know  it?  She  is 
happy,  and  can  pretend  that  she  is  young  1 

Sonnenkamp  had  expressed  the  wish  that  Prancken  would 
eifecl  the  purchase  of  the  neighboring  villa,  which  would  then 
be  handed  over  to  the  Privy-councillor's  wife.  Prancken  had 
just  as  pleasandy  declined,  for  assuredly  it  was  Sonnenkamp's. 
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wish  to  have  a  good  neighborhood.  Sonnenkamp  did  not  know 
whether  to  hope  or  fear  that  Prancken  had  been  shrewd  enough 
to  secure  the  villa  long  ago,  so  as  to  make  a  little  speculation 
on  his  own  account.  But  was  he  to  be  duped?  And  yet  it  was 
a  fine  thing  to  know  that  his  future  son-in-law  was  shrewd 
enough  to  secure  such  an  advantage. 

During  the  next  few  days  Sonnenkamp  paid  but  little  atten- 
tion to  the  house  and  garden^  and  as  little  to  Roland  and  Erich. 
He  made  inquiries  about  the  villa,  offered  to  buy  the  vineyarda 
attached  to  it,  and  became  fully  convinced  that  Prancken  had 
taken  no  steps  in  regard  to  the  matter.  This  was,  to  a  certain 
extent,  satisfactory,  but  nevertheless  somewhat  humiliating ; 
for  it  forced  him  to  see  that  he  did  not  yet  fully  understand  the 
ways  of  the  nobility.  Prancken  was  a  man  who  scorned  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  common  affairs  of  business. 

The  Wine-count  was  Che  chief  person  with  whom  Sonnen- 
kamp had  to  compete  for  the  ownership  of  the  villa.  Jt  was 
said  that  he  wished  Co  obtain  it  for  his  son-in-law,  the  son  of  the 
Court-chamberlain.     Sonnenkamp  instantly  bought  the  place. 


CHAPTER   VII. 
INDIGESTIBLE  FOOD  FOR  A  GUEST, 

IF  the  Krischcr  could  have  heard,  as  he  lay  in  prison,  that 
Sonnenkamp  had  bought  another  villa,  he  would  have  said 
again,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  conviction ; 
"  Wei!,  he'U  buy  the  whole  Rhineland  yet." 
The  investigation  dragged  along,  and  the  Judge  was  so  friendly 
as  to  have  the  testimony  of  Erich  and  Roland  taken  again  at  the 
Villa ;  and  this  troublesome  and  protracted  business  occasioned 
greater  interruption  in  the  boy's  studies  than  was  thought. 
Neither  were  hospitalities  wanting,  for  Roland  said  to  Erich, 

"There's  Co  be  a  great  fite  at  WolfsgarCen;  Father  and 
Mother  are  quite  delighted,  and  you  and  I  are  invited." 

Sonnenkamp  was  well  satisfied  that  Prancken  had  brought 
this  about,  Erich's  assistance  being  utterly  forgotten.  It  had 
been  settled  with  Prancken  that  Clodwig,  the  most  powerful 
member  of  the  commission  having  charge  of  such  matters,  must 
be  gained  to  further  the  all-important  object  in  hand,  and,  in- 
deed, to  be  very  earnest  in  taking  the  initiative. 

Sonnenkamp  stood  before  his  arsenal;  he  stood  before  his 
great  fireproof  safe,  which  was  sunk  in  the  wall.  Here  were 
powerful  and  effective  forces — here  alone  could  he  work  in  per- 
son.    For  awhile  he  was  despondent ;  but  then  he  drew  him- 
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self  lip  proudly:  these  weapons  had  never  failed  him  before — 
wliy  should  they  now? 

On  the  day  of  the  invitation,  Sonnenkamp  had  had  a  severe 
struggle  with  Frau  Ceres.  She  wanted  to  take  all  her  jewelry 
to  this  midday  feast;  and  even  Miss  Perini  could  not  dissuade 
her,  although  she  repeated  it  as  a  rule  firmly  settled  in  society 
that  diamonds  must  not  be  worn  by  daylight.  Frau  Ceres  wept 
like  a  child;  she  would  stay  at  home,  if  they  would  not  let  her 

Sonnenkamp  begged  her  not  to  wear  them  and  offend  the 
Countess,  who  never  wore  one-twentieth  part  of  the  jewelry  worn 
by  Frau  Ceres.  She  should  dress  plainly ;  and  was  promised,  as 
a  recompense,  that  she  should  wear  it  a!l  at  the  next  fite  given 
at  the  Villa. 

But  Frau  Ceres  persisted  in  refusing  to  go,  if  she  could  not 
wear  her  jewelry. 

"Good!"  said  Sonnenkamp;  "I'll  send  a  messenger  to 
Wolfsgarten  to  say  that  we'll  come  without  you." 

He  summoned  a  groom  to  the  chamber,  and  told  him  to 
saddle  instantly  and  go  to  Wolfsgarten ;  then  he  left  the  room. 
Frau  Ceres  looked  after  him  with  an  expression  of  intense 
anger ;  she  was  the  poor  child  who  had  to  stay  at  home  all 
alone  when  the  rest  went  to  the  feast.  After  awhile  she  ran 
through  the  house  to  Sonnenkamp's  room,  and  said  that  she 
would  go  as  they  wished  her  to, 

Sonnenkamp  regretted  that  he  had  already  sent  the  messen- 
ger. Frau  Ceres  burst  inlo  tears,  and  begged  him  to  send 
another  to  say  that  she  would  come. 

Sonnenkamp  told  her  that  this  was  impossible ;  but  at  last  he 
gave  in.  He  himself  went  to  the  stables,  and  had  nothing  more 
to  do  than  tell  the  groom  to  "  unsaddle  again  !"  He  had  not 
sent  him,  for  he  knew  beforehand  that  Frau  Ceres,  that  spoiled 
child,  would  come  and  beg  him  to  let  her  go.  So  they  set  out 
for  Wolfsgarten. 

Bella  was  extremely  delighted  to  meet  the  Privy-councillor's 
wife  as  a  guest ;  she  was  very  gracious,  and  looked  more  beauti- 
ful than  ever.  She  was  friendly  to  everybody,  but  particularly 
so  to  Erich.  She  thought  that  she  had  made  a  bad  impression 
on  him  during  his  last  visit  to  Wolfegarten,  and  wished  to  oblit- 
erate it  by  making  a  good  one  now. 

Erich  received  her  attentions  gratefully,  but  it  did  not  escape 
the  shrewd  lady  that  his  conduct  was  extremely  cold  toward  her. 

Sonnenkamp,  who  had  a  sharp  eye,  held  his  breath  like  a 
sportsman  about  to  bring  down  his  game.  "  So,"  said  he  to 
himself,  "she  plays  her  cards  well."  The  virtuous  air  of  this 
house  had  been  very  depressing  to  him,  but  now  he  moved  about 
with  a  certain  sense  of  being  at  home. 
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It  was  a  little  court  that  had  sprung  up  here  ;  freer  manners 
were  allowable,  for  it  was  in  the  country,  but  at  the  same  time 
all  was  no  less  well-modulated  than  in  the  capital.  A  crowd  of 
eventful  lives  had  assembled  here,  which  perhaps  appeared  only 
the  more  striking  in  the  midst  of  country  life.  It  was  a  presen- 
tation of  isolated  existences,  withdrawing  themselves  from  seclu- 
sion. Pensioned  military  men,  and  others  who  had  resigned 
their  commissions,  furnished  the  largest  quota ;  orders  modestly 
showed  themselves  as  red,  yellow,  and  blue  ribbons  in  button- 
holes ;  the  hair  of  old  gentlemen  was  carefully  dressed  and  their 
beards  newly  dyed ;  and  the  ladies  showed  that  their  yearly 
sojourn  of  a  few  weeks  in  Paris  had  not  been  entirely  in  vain. 

The  conversation  was  conducted  in  French,  to  please  a  few 
French  ladies. 

A  celebrated  musician,  who  was  resting  from  his  musical 
tours  at  the  house  of  a  colleague  who  had  married  one  of  his 
pupils — an  heiress,  and  settled  in  the  neighborhood — had  been 
invited. 

With  the  exception  of  Erich,  Herr  Sonnenkamp  and  the 
musician  were  the  only  commoners  in  the  assembly.  Genius 
had  elevated  the  artist,  and  millions  the  rich  man.  Into  this  un- 
accustomed atmosphere.  The  Wine-cavalier  might  be  regarded 
as  having  already  been  ennobled,  for  it  was  known  that  in  a  few 
days  his  family  would  receive  its  patent  of  nobility.  The  young 
couple  had  been  itivited ;  but  on  the  day  of  the  feast  a  note 
arrived,  regretting  with  extreme  politeness  that,  as  the  prospec- 
tive bridegroom  was  slightly  unwell,  the  bride  could  not  come. 
None  of  the  Wine-count's  family  appeared  except  the  C aval Lcr, 
who  again  expressed  his  regret  at  the  trifling  indisposition  of 
his  future  brother-in-law. 

And  then  there  was  a  renowned  portrait-painter ;  he  liad 
been  for  some  time  at  the  Wine-count's  country-seat,  making  a 
life-size  picture  of  the  future  bride  and  bridegroom.  He  was 
quite  in  fashion,  and  succeeded  best  with  pearls,  laces,  and  gray 
satins  ;  only  they  all  had  a  suspicion  of  very  dark  blue.  Never- 
theless, he  was  a  great  favorite  at  Court,  and  it  did  not  admit 
of  question  that  he  alone  could  paint  the  aristocratic  bride. 

Naturally,    the   Russian   Prince   was   the    bright,    particular 

Sonnenkamp  received  the  place  of  honor  beside  the  Countess, 
and  the  Prince  sat  on  the  other  side  of  her.  Clod\vig  had  Frau 
Ceres  next  to  him ;  and  the  Major  was  near,  as  help  in  case  of 

Clodwig  amused  himself  very  agreeably  with  Frau  Ceres,  "ho 
ate  a  great  deal  to-day  without  being  encouraged  to  do  so  by 
Sonnenkamp. 

Sonnenkamp  had  burnished   the    weapons  of  gallantry  with 
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which  he  had  never  failed ;  but  to-day  they  seemed  to  have  no 
ctfcct,  for  Beila  only  half-listened  to  him,  and  was  always  trying 
to  catch  Erich's  conversation  with  the  Russian. 

Suddenly  all  general  conversation  ceased,  for  the  Prince 
asked  Herr  Sonnentamp: 

"Do  the  Americans  call  their  slaves  '  souls'  ?" 

"  I  don't  understand." 

"  in  Russia  we  used  to  call  our  serfs  '  souls' ;  we  say  a  man 
has  so  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  souls ;  do  they  say  so  in. 
America  ?" 

"Il  certainly  admits  of  question,"  said  Clodwig,  "whether  or 
not  the  negroes  are  really  human  souls  Humboldt  says  that 
savages  believe  ^pe^  could  once  speak  but  mtentionally  left  it 
otr for  fear  the\  would  be  foiced  to  work 

All  the  com  pan  *  laughed  and  Clodwi"  contmued: 

"Whenever  we  find  eien  the  moat  trifling  object  made  by 
the  Greeks  or  Romans  we  tind  it  beautiful  but,  so  far  as  1 
know,  the  negroea  have  not  produLcd  a  single  new  and  beauti- 
ful form." 

"  U  is  said  th-it  they  ha\c  never  invented  eii-n  a  new  mouse- 
trap," said  the  Prinee 

"True  enough      replied  Clodwig 

"  It  is  qutstunabie  vihelhei  negroes  irt  cipifale  of  receiving 
or  transmitting  cmhzation  for  thej  hue  not  inherited  the 
beautitul  humin  form  as  it  passed  fitm  Eg^pt,  Greece,  and 
Rome  Co  us  therefore  the>  cannot  advance  art— and  art  alone 
represents  the  nobility  of  mankind  neither  can  they  create 
beautv  in  their  ovi  n  hkeness  tor  though  it  is  written  that  God 
created  man  in  his  likeness  it  is  equall)  true  that  man  creates 
his  gods  in  hts  likeness,  which  cannot  be  done  to  very  good  ad- 
vantage by  negroes  The^  maj  perhips  be  able  to  create 
something  which  shall  influence  their  own  future,  but  not 
that  of  others — properly,  they  are  not  included  within  the  gen- 
eral insurmountable  barriers  of  humanity." 

Sonnenkamp  looked  up  in  surprise.  A  man  of  such  un- 
doubted humanitarian  ism  speaking  thus  I 

"That's  true,"  said  he.  "People  are  not  sentimental  in 
America.  To  be  sure,  our  clear  bead  and  solid  views  are  con- 
sidered heretical  by  sentimental  schoolmasters,  and  placed  un- 
der the  ban  for  being  vastly  inhuman ;  but  there  are  Priests  of 
what  is  termed 'humanity,' who  know  how  to  turn  inquisitors 
as  well  as  other  people." 

Sonnenkamp  spoke  in  a  tone  of  concentrated  ridicule  and  with 
contempt  which  plainly  showed  how  impertinent  the  remarks  of 
the  Prince  seemed  to  him,  although  they  had  been  made  in  all 
politeness.     Clodwig  felt  himself  obliged  to  come  to  his  assist- 
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ance,  and  began  in  a  low  voice,  which  became  gradually  more 
excited  as  he  went  on ; 

"  He  who  regards  hisCorical  events  calmly,  and  from  a  philo- 
sophical standpoint,  sees  how  the  Idea  gradually  develops  itself. 
It  works  patiently  and  silently,  but  irresistibly,  and  this  noiseless 
working  continues  till  an  unlooked-for  event  occurs,  which  to 
all  appearance  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  idea ;  and  then 
are  seen  its  accomplishment  and  development.  The  idea  but 
prepares  the  stage — the  event  is  finai  and  dramatic." 

Bella  spoke  very  softly  to  the  Prince,  who  sat  at  her  right. 
But  Clodwig  knew  that  she  was  making  excuses  for  his  some- 
what tedious  and  alwa)'s  logical  remarks.  His  face  contracted 
almost  imperceptibly ;  he  compressed  his  lips  slightly,  and  con- 

"  I  am  convinced  that  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  would 
not  have  taken  place  when  and  as  it  did,  had  it  not  been  for  Se- 
bastopol.  And  who  can  tell  when  and  how  it  would  have  oc- 
curred ?  Now,  as  formerly,  Saul  goes  fortli  to  seek  an  ass,  and 
finds  a  kingdom— a  kingdom  ruled  by  the  Idea,  The  Crimean 
war  was  undertaken  in  order  to  humble  Russia,  and  ended  by 
making  Russia  establish  within  itself  a  free  peasant-class,  and 
regenerate  its  own  life.  These  are  great  deeds  of  history,  which 
we  have  not  accomphshed." 

"  This  is  new  to  me,  surprisingly  new,"  said  the  Prince ;  and 
Clodwig  proceeded : 

"  The  Russian  ambassador  told  me  that  during  the  Crimean 
war  a  report  was  circulated — no  one  knew  whence  it  carne, 
but  it  was  on  all  lips.  It  was  this :  '  Every  one  who  fights  at  Sc- 
bastopol,  or  enters  the  army  voluntarily  to  free  the  Emperor  from 
the  allies,  shaU,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  receive  free  land, 
and  be  an  independent  peasant.'  This  idea  was  universally 
held.  Where  did  it  come  from  ?  The  idea  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  serfs,  which  had  long  been  discussed  in  books  and  the 
higher  classes  of  society,  and  took  form  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  people,  and  became  a  recognized  fact,  which  needed  only 
the  imperial  decree." 

Clodwig  ceased  for  a  minute,  as  if  tired;  but  then  aroused 
himself  again  and  proceeded  : 

"That  is  a  beautiful  expression :  '  Swords  shall  be  beaten  into 
ploughshares.'" 

The  whole  company  exchanged  perplexed  glances.  They 
could  not  see  the  drift  of  Clodwig's  words  :  only  Erich  looked  at 
him  with  a  beaming  face.  He  was  startled  by  a  hand  laid  on 
his  shoulder,  and  turning,  saw  Roland,  who  said : 

"  You  once  told  me  the  same  things." 

"  Sit  down  and  be  quiet,"  said  Erich. 
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Roland  went  to  his  place  and  waited  till  he  caught  Erich's 
eye ;   then  he  drank  to  him. 

Bella  looked  about  as  if  seeking  help — there  was  no  conver- 
sation at  the  table;  she  looked  at  Erich  and  nodded,  as  if  ask- 
ing him  to  turn  the  conversation  frotn  these  hateful  subjects. 

The  servants  were  just  then  pouring  Johannisberger  into 
delicate  glasses,  and  Erich,  holding  his  glass  before  him,  said: 

"  Herr  Count,  the  ancients  never  had  wine  such  as  this  in 
those  stone  vases  which  we  have  just  dug  from  the  earth." 

Bella  nodded  encouragement  to  him ;  and  when  he  stopped 
speaking,  said  : 

"  Is  anything  definitely  known  in  regard  to  the  way  in  which 
the  ancients  cultivated  the  vine?" 

"But  very  little,"  replied  Clodivig.  "But  it  is  very  evident 
that  they  had  no  idea  of  seasoning — of  that  fire  of  the  wine,  for 
they  never  fermented  it." 

"  I  by  no  means  wish  to  lay  claim  to  great  learning,"  said 
Sonnenkamp,  "  but  it  is  very  evident  that  without  priming,  one 
can  have  no  thoroughly  ripened  and  strong  bunches  of  grapes ; 
and  no  developed  and  matured  wine,  without  putting  it  in 
casks." 

"  In  casks?  Why  in  casks?"  asked  the  Russian.  "  Do  the 
fibres  of  the  wood  make  the  wine  better  ?" 

"  1  think  not,"  replied  Sonnenkamp ;  "  but  casks  let  the  air 
in,  and  let  the  wine  ripen  in  cellars — let  it  mature  and  complete 
its  cultivation.  Wine  is  stifled  in  stone  jars,  or,  at  most,  re- 
mains in  the  same  condition  in  which  it  was  when  poured  into 

Bclia  added  skilfully : 

"I  am  glad  to  know  that;  now  I  see  again  that  cultivation 
makes  even  natural  productions  more  pleasant." 

Sonnenkamp  was  in  his  element ;  he  made  brilliant  and  in- 
eresting  observations,  and  appeared  at  his  best,  and  the  conver- 
ation  became  general. 

Everybody  was  comfortable  and  good-natured ;  everything 
disagreeable  seemed  forgotten ;  and  when  the  company  rose 
from  the  table  all  eyes  were  bright  and  all  cheeks  glowing. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

HELP  YOURSELF. 

THE  gentlemen  sat  by  themselves  in  the   garden,  drinking 
cofiee.     The  ladies  had  withdrawn. 
The  Prince,  who  wished  to  appear  affable  to  Sonnenkamp, 
spoke  of  his  intention  of  going  to  America;  and  Clodwig  encour- 
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aged  him  to  do  so.  He  regretted  that  he  had  not  done  so  in 
his  youth,  and  said  : 

"  1  beheve  that  he  who  has  not  been  in  America  does  not  un- 
derstand what  man  is  when  he  gives  his  powers  full  play.  In 
that  countr)',  life  develops  entirely  new  energies  in  the  soul. 
While  struggling  for  the  possessions  of  the  world,  each  must,  in 
some  sort,  become  a  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  must  discover  new 
resources  in  himself.  I  might  even  say  that  America  has  some- 
thing which  makes  it  resemble  Greece.  Greece  saw  men  bodily 
naked.  America  sees  them  spiritually  naked,  which  certainly 
is  not  a  very  fine  sight,  but  may  result  in  producing  a  regen- 
erated humanity." 

The  Musician,  who  was  thinking  about  making  a  professional 
tour  ill  America,  said : 

"  I  don't  see  how  people  live  in  a  country  where  there  is  no 
wine  grown,  and  no  larks  sing  in  the  air." 

"  Allow  me  to  ask  a  question.  Count,"  said  Erich,  Joining  in 
the  conversation.  "  It  is  strange  that  no  new  names  are  pro- 
duced in  America:  their  names  of  rivers,  mountains,  cities,  and 
men  are  taken  either  from  the  aborigines  or  from  the  Old 
World.  And  I  would  like  to  ask,  in  addition,  has  the  New 
World  yet  been  able  to  produce  a  new  ethical  laxv  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Sonnenkamp.     "  The  best  of  all  Jaws." 

"  The  best  ?    What  is  that  ?" 

"  The  two  significant  words,  '  Help  yourself.' " 

Clodwig  shook  his  head,  and  said: 

"  '  Help  yourself  is,  properly  speaking,  not  a  human,  but  a 
brutish  principle ;  for  every  aniinal  helps  itself,  with  all  its 
powers.  It's  a  dogma  which  was  just  and  in  place  only  as  op- 
posed to  a  false  and  over-refined  moral  philosophy,  or  the  social 
philosophy  of  a  State  which  absorbs  the  individual.  '  Help 
jourself'  is  a  good  motto  for  an  emigrant;  but  as  soon  as  he 
gets  among  those  who  are  settled  in  a  country  he  must  regard 
the  rights  of  others,  and  his  duties  toward  them.  In  the  western 
part  of  America  '  Help  yourself  is  out  of  place,  for  there  neigh- 
bors help  each  other  a  great  deal.  At  the  outside,  '  Help  your- 
self is  only  of  value  to  individuals,  hut  not  to  society  at  large. 
The  serfs  could  not  help  themselves;  and  the  slaves  will  not  be 
n.hle  to  do  so.  Moral  solidarity  says,  '  Help  your  neighbor  as 
jour  neighbor  helps  you;  and  if  you  help  yourself  you  help 
another.'" 

They  had  now  fully  entered  upon  the  theme  which  had  ap- 
peared at  table,  and  been  so  fortunately  dropped.  No  one 
appeared  to  wish  to  lake  it  up  again  ;   and  Clodwig  continued : 

"  It  seems  as  if  every  people  must  be  admitted  into  history  by 
one  idea.  1  believe  that  America  has  been  called  to  a  great 
destiny :   it  is  to  drive  slavery  from  the  earth.     But  this  is,  as  I 
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said,  the  realization  of  an  idea  which  had  long  been  working.  I 
would  ask.  Has  America  a  new  moral  principle?" 

"  Perhaps  the  sewlng-rnachine  is  a  new  moral  principle,"  said 
Pi-ancken,  pertly,  at  which  they  all  laughed. 

■'  And  yet  there  is  a  moral  principle  in  '  Help  yourself,'"  said 
Erich.  "  In  Europe,  men  have  some  distinction,  either  having 
inherited  it  or  received  it  by  the  favor  of  their  rulers.  The 
American  does  not  wish  to  succeed  through  the  help  of  others, 
but  wishes  to  become  only  what  he  can  become  by  his  own  ex- 
ertion. And  in  opposition  to  that  belief  which  would  have  one 
shipped  like  a  bundle  to  his  heavenly  destination  by  a  spiritual 
expressman — in  opposition  to  that,  I  say,  the  American  proverb, 
'  Help  yourself,'  is  valuable.  Nobody  will  send  you  by  express. 
And  we  Germans  have  a  similar  proverb— '  Everybody  must 
carry  his  own  hide  to  market.' " 

"May  I  ask  a  question?"  said  Roland. 

They  were  all  surprised,  but,  most  of  all,  Erich  and  Sonnen- 

"  What  is  it?"  said  Erich,  encouragingly. 

"  When  I  heard  the  Count  speak  in  regard  to  inheriting  civili- 
lalion,  I  wanted  to  ask,  How  do  we  know  that  we  are  civilized  ?" 

The  boy  was  embarrassed,  and  Erich  encouraged  him ; 

"  Explain  your  meaning  more  clearly." 

"  Perhaps  the  Turks,  or  Chinese,  consider  us  barbarians." 

"  You  want,"  said  Erich,  helping  him,  "an  unmistakable  sign 
by  which  to  know  whether  a  people,  an  age,  or  a  religion,  is  ad- 
vancing in  civiliiatlon  ?" 

"  Yes;   that's  what  I  mean." 

"  Good !  I'll  show  you.  In  what  does  a  man  of  culture  differ 
from  an  ignorant  man?" 

"  In  having  good  thoughts  and  clear  views." 

'■  Good !     Where  does  he  get  them  ?" 

"  From  himself." 

"  And  how  does  he  learn  to  define  and  give  them  shape?" 
■    "  By  comparing  them." 

"With  what?" 

"  With  the  thoughts  of  great  men." 

"And  does  he  recognize  their  validity  by  finding  that  they 
agree  or  disagree  with  those  of  others  ?" 

"  By  finding  that  they  agree  with  them." 

"  And  where  do  the  others  live?" 

"Around  him." 

"  Have  not  other  men  lived  before  him,  also?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  And  can  we  also  compare  our  thoughts  and  views  with  those 
of  men  who  are  dead,  or  learn  directly  from  men  of  the  past  ?" 

"Certainly;   for  we  have  their  writings." 
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"  Good  !  Now,  if  a  man  or  a 
tare  which  is  in  no  way  related  ti 
you  call  this?" 

"  Not  an  inheritance." 

"  I  did  not  expect  that  answer,  but  I  will  accept  it.  Good  ! 
Then,  if  a  man  or  a  people  cannot  inherit  a  civilization,  is  he  at 
unity  with  humanity,  or  isolated?" 

"  Isolated." 

"And  there  we  have  it.  We  know  that  we  stand  at  the 
middle  point,  or  rather  are  progressing  in  civilization,  because 
ne  take  from  the  Persians,  Jews,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Ro- 
mans the  results  of  their  civilizations  and  enlarge  them.  Turks 
and  Chinese  who  do  not,  or  cannot  do  so,  are  isolated  and  die 
away  in  themselves.  It  is  no  undue  pride  in  us  Germans  to  con- 
sider ourselves  in  the  vanguard  of  civilization,  for  there  is  no 
people  that  accepts  and  develops  the  work  of  humanity  more 
than  the  German,  or  let  us  say  the  Germanic  race,  for  that  in- 
cludes your  native  country  as  well  as  ours." 

"  Bravo  !  bravo  !"  cried  Clodwig,  and  they  all  rose.  Clod- 
wig  went  up  to  Sonnenkamp  and  said: 

"Never  was  a  recommendation  better  grounded  than  that 
which  I  gave  the  Captain;  and,  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  I  have  learned 
something — you  are  right.  '  Help  yourself  is  a  new  and  great 
principle — not  moral,  however,  but  educational.  See,  our  friend 
teaches  your  son  in  the  highest  sense ;  his  is  the  modern  So- 
cratic  method." 

Erich  and  Roland  had  now  become  the  central  point  of  the 
company ;  the  Prince  went  to  Erich  and  said,  as  he  shook  him 
by  the  hand  : 

"  You  are  truly  a  teacher." 

A  messenger  came  from  the  ladies  asking  the  gentlemen  to 
come  to  the  saloon,  and  when  they  arrived  there  they  had  a  very 
pleasant  time.  The  jolly  Austrian  officer,  who  had  elevated  to 
the  ranks  of  the  nobility  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  in  the 
neighboring  city,  sang  comic  songs.  Prancken,  who  had  learned 
a  good  many  tricks  from  a  conjurer,  was  prevailed  on  to  atnuse 
the  company  with  them  ;  and  the  musician  played  onClodwig's 
old  violin. 

Sonnenkamp  seized  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Clodwig 
as  they  sat  together  in  a  retired  corner  of  the  room.  He  began 
by  speaking  of  the  affectionate  interest  which  Clodwig  took  in 
Roland,  and  here  Clodwig  readily  chimed  in  with  him.  Then 
he  proceeded  with  extreme  caution,  and  there  was  a  certain 
piteous,  old-fashioned  tone  in  the  way  in  which  he  said  that  he 
had  nothing  more  to  wish  for  himself  in  life,  and  that  it  was  his 
only  wish  to  place  Roland  in  a  secure  and  honorable  position. 
Clodwig  did  not  doubt  that  with  such  an  instructor  as  Erich  for 
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his  friend  he  had  already  acquired  habits  and  views  of  life,  and 
would  acquire  yet  more  w))ich  would  render  him  secure  in  him- 
self and  admit  him  to  the  society  of  the  noble. 

Sonnenkamp  fastened  on  the  expression,  "  society  of  the  liO- 
bie."  He  had  not  studied  the  natural  history  of  bribery  in  vain, 
and  Clodwig  was  to  be  corrupted  by  being  taken  into  the  com- 
mittee of  establishment  and  receiving  ideal  dividends ;  but  Clod- 
wig  pretended  that  he  did  not  know  what  Sonnenkamp  was 
driving  at.  Sonnenkamp  consequently  became  confused  and, 
instead  of  asking  Clodwig's  aid,  asked  his  advice,  and  Clodwig 
objected  very  earnestly,  even  using  such  hard  words  as  to  tell 
him  that  it  was  very  wrong  to  try  to  become  a  member  of  a 
decaying  institution,  in  which  he  could  never  be  at  home. 
Sonnenkamp  was  obliged  to  express  his  great  gratitude  for  this 
disagreeable  coimsel.  Clodwig  seized  a  favorable  opportunity 
of  mingling  with  the  other  guests,  and  Sonnenkamp  was  bril- 

Thcy  returned  home  while  it  was  yet  day,  and  the  hosts  ac- 
companied them  part  of  the  way. 

Sonnenkamp  had  Roland  sit  with  his  mother  and  Miss  Perini ; 
he  did  not  wish  to  bear  the  brunt  of  his  wife's  affliction  occa- 
sioned by  her  looking  at  Bella's  beautiful  pearl  necklace,  so  he 
took  Erich  and  the  Major  in  his  own  carriage. 

"  There's  a  German  society  for  you !  Our  host  is  an  o!d  pro- 
fessor !"  said  Sonnenkamp.     No  one  answered  him. 

He  then  said  to  Erich  in  English  that  he  admired  his  tact  in 
being  so  cautious  about  displaying  his  friendship  for  the  Count 
and  his  lovely  wife,  before  Roland,  who  was  yet  so  young.  Then 
he  said,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  Erich's  shoulder: 

"  Young  man,  I  might  envy  you ;  I  know,  of  course,  that  you 
will  deny  it  all,  but  I  congratulate  you.  The  old  gentleman  is 
right.     Help  yourself  is  not  a  moral  principle," 

Erich  could  do  nothing  but  resolutely  decline  this  praise ;  at 
the  same  time  he  felt  severely  punished  for  a  fault,  carelessly 
and  almost  innocently  committed,  and  it  was  a  source  of  great 
comfort  to  him  that  he  could  say : 

' '  I  may  accept  it ;  I  have  proved  the  proverb,  '  Help  your- 
self.' " 

Sonnenkamp  too  was  thinking  of  the  proverb,  and  it  made 
him  angry,  for  he  was  at  that  very  time  engaged  in  a  struggle 
for  something  in  which  self-help  was  not  all-powerful;  he  had 
to  seek  aid  from  others.  He  wished  to  obtain  an  honored  and 
distinguished  position,  and  found  the  endeavor  more  difficult 
than  that  which  obtains  possession  of  money  and  goods ;  honor 
comes  only  from  the  participation  and  aid  of  others,  and  now 
the  first  and  most  influential  of  all  men,  and  one  who  ought  to 
work  with  him,  was  reserved  and  disinclined  to  aid  him.  It 
seemed  impossible  to  win  Clodwig. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    BOUQUET. 

ROLAND'S  distraction  of  mind  daily  increased ;  it  interfered 
much  with  his  routine  of  study.  But  Frau  Ceres  was  per- 
fectly liappy,  for  now  had  come  her  opportunity  to  show  off  all 
her  finery;  and  Miss  Perini,  too,  was  in  her  element,  for  she 
liad  a  chance  to  open  the  boxes  that  kept  aniving  from  Paris. 
There  were  only  two  such  gowns  on  earth ;  one  of  them  was  the 
Empress's,  the  other  belonged  to  Frau  Ceres. 

The  old-established  and  much-respected  family  of  the  Wine- 
count  had  hitherto  held  themselves  decidedly  aloof  from  all 
intimacy  with  the  house  of  Sontienkamp ;  but  now,  after  the 
f^te  at  Wolfsgarten,  an  invitation  was  extended  to  the  Son- 
nenkamps  to  attend  the  wedding  of  the  daughter  of  the  house 
with  the  son  of  the  Chamberlain. 

Erich  had  much  trouble  in  restraining  his  pupil  from  con- 
stantly talking  about  the  great  fi?te,  for  Roland  was  full  of  reports 
concerning  the  fireworks  which  were  to  be  set  off  upon  the 
Hhine  and  the  wooded  hilltops,  and  every  morning  he  re- 
peated— "  If  the  weather  only  keeps  fine ! — It  will  be  a  great 
shame  if  it  doesn't !"  He  often  went  out  with  Prancken,  and, 
after  several  hours'  absence,  returned  much  excited;  he  was 
evidently  concealing  something  from  Erich,  who,  for  his  part, 
refrained  from  all  inquiry. 

On  the  day  of  the  tSte,  the  General,  with  whom  they  had  be- 
come acquainted  at  the  capital,  also  arrived. 

It  was  still  bright  midday  when  they  set  out  in  three  carriages 
for  the  house  of  the  Wine-eounL  In  one  of  the  carriages  Frau 
Ceres  was  seated  with  the  General ;  she  was  so  puffed  and  volu- 
minous in  her  dress  that  the  General  sat  in  a  flood  of  dra- 
pery. In  the  second  open  carriage  sat  Sonnenkamp  with  Miss 
Perini  and  Prancken,  who  appeared  to-day  in  full  uniform,  and 
with  liis  two  decorations  on  his  breast ;  he  wished  to  accompany 
the  Sonnenkamps  as  one  of  the  family.  Sonnenkamp  did  not 
speak  of  it,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  by  his  look  how  thankful  he 
was  to  the  young  man,  who  not  only  had  brought  him  the  Gen- 
eral as  his  guest,  but  also  was  introducing  him  into  society.  In 
the  third  carriage  sat  Roland  and  Erich.  Roland  thought  it 
very  wrong  tliat  Erich  had  not  also  put  on  his  uniform.  A  long 
row  of  carriages  was  drawn  up  before  the  Wine-count's  villa, 
which  stood  by  the  roadside  with  broad,  stately  front,  and  well- 
laid-out  and  shady  gardens  on  either  hand.  The  General 
offered  his  arm  to  Frau  Ceres.  They  were  shown  to  the  garden 
1 ..  :..    i^Ij  livery.     Along^  the  paths  rose  walls  of  shrub- 
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bery  and  fragrant  flowers,  beautifully  atranged.  As  they  de- 
scended the  garden  steps,  the  Wine-count  met  them,  and  bade 
the  General  surrender  to  him  the  arm  of  Frau  Ceres.  Various 
groups  wandered  here  and  there  in  the  garden,  or  seated  them- 
selves in  its  beautiful  bowers.  The  spouse  of  the  Wine-count, 
a  large,  well-preserved  woman,  had  not  heard  to  no  purpose 
tliat  she  resembled  Maria  Theresa ;  she  had  for  this  occasion 
arrayed  herself  throughout  in  the  costume  of  the  Empress,  and 
wore  a  beautiful  diadem  of  brilliants. 

Sonnenkamp  was  presented  to  the  bridal  pair.  The  bride- 
groom looked  very  tired,  but  the  bride,  with  a  wreath  of  roses 
on  her  head,  appeared  full  of  life ;  it  was  only  regretted  that 
Manna  was  not  also  present  at  the  fSte. 

The  bride's  father,  the  Chamberlain,  was  glad  to  meet  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  here  again,  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  his 
wife  and  his  handsome  son,  of  whom  he  had  lieard  so  much. 
It  \vas  honor  enough  for  the  whole  evening,  when  the  Chamber- 
lain said  publicly,  in  a  voice  intentionally  raised,  that  only  yes- 
terday there  had  been  very  honorable  mention  of  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp at  the  Prince's  table.  Frau  Ceres  kept  her  place  beside 
the  Chamberlain,  and  still  held  her  white  mantle  drawn  over 
her  magniiicent  robe. 

The  Wine-count,  decorated  with  many  orders,  was  every- 
where. He  was  a  man  of  impressive  manners,  being  in  con- 
stant interf:ourse  with  the  entire  aristocracy  of  Europe.  In  the 
time  of  Napoleon,  when  he  was  as  yet  only  an  energetic  travel- 
ling-agent for  the  eldw  houi.e,  he  was  employed  on  various  mis- 
sions by  the  astute  Metternich,  all  of  which  he  discharged  with 
great  skill.  There  was  scarcely  a  French  field-marshal  whom 
he  did  not  know;  he  had  even  twice  had  intervleii'S  with  Napo- 
leon himself.  The  Wine-count  had  three  sons  and  three  daugh 
teis.  The  eldest  daughter  was  already  married  to  an  officer  of 
noble  rank.  Of  the  three  sons,  one  had  gone  to  America,  and 
had  squandered  a  great  deal  of  his  father's  money;  a  second 
was  a  member  of  the  orchestra  of  a  theatre  in  a  capital  city  of 
Middle  Germany,  and  it  was  said  he  had  written  to  his  father 
that  he,  for  his  part,  would  not  accept  the  noble  rank.  The 
third,  or,  to  speak  properly,  the  eldest  son,  was  engaged  in  the 
wine-business,  and  had  taken  to  the  new  honors  with  great 
enthusiasm,  and  made  himself  very  happy  over  them. 

The  Wine-count  conducted  himself  on  this  occasion  with 
great  suavity,  and  in  the  whole  manner  of  the  spare  yet  active  old 
man,  with  his  snow-white  hair,  there  was  an  unwonted  elasticity ; 
he  went  from  one  to  another  of  his  guests  and  had  an  apt, 
friendly  word  for  each  ;  he  received  everywhere  the  good  wishes 
of  the  company,  all  the  more  fervently  expressed  because  on 
that  day  the  Prince  had  ennobled  him.      He  thanked  them  very 
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modestly ;  and  he  could  truly  say  that  he  could  have  attained 
this  honor  ten  years  ago,  but  that  at  that  time  a  certain  patrio- 
tic enthusiasm  raged  among  the  people,  with  which  even  a  cer- 
tain Wine-dealer  became  infected.  His  constant  ansiver  was 
that  the  high  favor  of  his  Prince  made  him  supremely  happy. 

Sonnenkamp  laughed  quietly  to  himself;  he  saw  how  tliey 
would  soon  be  paying  like  homage  to  him,  and  he  prepared 
himself  to  accept  it  with  becofning  modesty. 

Frau  Ceres  sat  very  uneasily  beside  the  Chamberlain,  who, 
when  he  found  that  he  could  not  get  a  word  out  of  her,  allowed 
her  to  sit  in  silence. 

But  at  last  her  turn  came  too,  for  the  wife  of  the  Privy-coun- 
ciSlor  entered :  the  Chamberlain  resigned  his  place  to  her,  and 
she  was  extremely  rejoiced  to  meet  her  friend  here. 

Her  luck  rose  still  higher;  for  soon  after,  Frau  Bella  entered, 
who,  even  in  this  circle  where  there  were  so  many  of  her  equals, 
seemed  to  hold  a  certain  pre-eminence. 

She  was  very  gracious  to  Frau  Ceres,  and  bade  her  take  her 
arm  and  go  with  her  to  the  garden  saloon,  for  there  the  rich 
array  of  bridal  gifts  was  to  be  seen. 

From  those  whom  they  met  on  their  way  back,  they  heard  uni- 
versal exclamations  of  admiration,  and  saw  IooIk  of  envy. 

Frau  Ceres  bore  her  long  train  very  awkwardly,  while  Bella 
held  hers  gracefully  in  both  hands,  and  walked  along  as  if  she 
floated  through  light  waving  clouds. 

Sonnenkamp  was  greeted  by  the  Russian  Prince  very  famil- 
iarly ;  he  offered  him  his  hand.  Sonnenkamp  was  much  elated, 
but  all  was  suddenly  strewn  with  ashes,  for  the  Prince  said : 

"  Oh,  I  forgot !  you  must  give  me  a  more  particular  account 
concerning  the  treatment  of  the  slaves ;  I  fear  that  I  shall  find 
no  more  of  them  when  1  make  up  my  mind  to  set  out  on  my 
American  travels." 

He  soon  turned  away,  for  the  General  was  presented  to  him. 

Sonnenkamp  felt  new  and  out  of  place  in  this  circle :  his 
spirits  however  were  heightened  and  restored  when  he  saw  Bella . 
and  Frau  Ceres  so  confidential  together. 

"  You  haven't  paid  your  respects  to  the  Countess  yet  ?"  said  he 

"  Ah,  I  was  thinking  of  something  quite  ditlerent,"  answered 
Erich.  "  I  would  like  to  know  how  our  new  Baron  here  will  saj 
to  his  servants:  'John,  Peter,  Michael,  from  this  day  you  must 
call  me.  My  Gracious  Lord  or  Herr  Baron !'  He  must  certainly 
find  it  a  ridiculous  position." 

"  Perhaps  '  Doctor"  is  a  grander  title,"  answered  Sonnen- 
kamp sharply — "a  title  one  is  born  with,  possibly." 

He  found  Erich's  critical  manner  somewhat  disturbing,  and 
would  willingly  have  seen  him  out  of  the  company, 
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He  was,  however,  suddenly  restored  to  an  amiable  mood,  for 
Bella  came  near  him  and  said : 

"  Do  you  know.  Hen  Sonnenkamp,  why  we  are  here,  and 
what  all  these  festivities  mean  ?  It's  simply  a  baptismal  feast ;  and 
isn't  it  a  fine  joke  which  our  gracious  Prince  has  perpetrated 
here  ?  The  Wine-dealer  has  vexed  himself  so  long  about  a  title, 
and  as  he  has  now  even  brought  his  daughter  as  a  sacrificial 
lamb,  the  Prince  could  not  escape  giving  it  to  him  at  last.  And 
isn't  it  magnificent,  the  name  which  he  gave  him,  Hcrr  Von 
Endlich  ?"■ 

She  described,  in  a  very  entertaining  way,  how  fine  it  would 
be,  if  so  old  a  baptismal  candidate  should  suddenly  cry  out — "  I 
don't  want  that  name,  give  me  another." 

Turning  to  Erich,  she  sketched  in  turn  almost  every  member 
of  the  company,  with  a  few  characteristic  but  rather  spitefully 
drawn  lines.  She  was  most  scornful  in  her  manner  over  a  group 
of  young  girls,  who  looked  all  the  time  as  if  they  felt  the 
weight  of  their  friseurs;  for  the  hair-dressers  of  the  neighboring 
watering-places,  and  the  castle,  had  from  early  in  the  morning 
been  hurrying  from  house  to  house  to  truss  up  the  heads  of  the 
young  girls  in  a  (ashionable  manner.  Bella  created  much  mer- 
riment by  her  skilful  imitation  of  the  young  ladies,  as  they  whis- 
pered hurriedly  to  one  another : 

"Do  tell  me,  is  my  chignon  on  stilP" 

She  was  particularly  witty  over  a  great  tall  Englishman,  who 
was  accompanied  by  a  fat  wife  and  three  lean  daughters,  with 
Jong-drawn  locks,  but  showily  dressed  In  Winter,  he  lived  in 
town ;  in  Summer,  at  his  country-seat  He  spent  his  time  m 
fishing;  his  daughters  spent  theirs  in  drawing.  He  passed  for 
very  rich,  and  his  wealth  had  a  queer  source.  Years  ago,  a 
brother  of  his  wife  had  been  transported  to  Botany  Bay.  Being 
an  experienced  merchant,  he  was  successful  in  establishing  there 
a  large  export-business,  and  thence  arose  the  great  wealth  of  the 

Bella  was  full  of  charming  witticisms,  and  Erich  felt  that  in 
his  opinion  of  her  he  had  been  doing  her  an  injustice.  He  had 
listened  to  the  Doctor's  sharp,  judicial  sentence — his  nice  dissec- 
tion of  her,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  fight  resolutely  against  the 
impression  he  had  received.  He  kept  looking  at  her  meanwhile, 
as  if  he-had  a  favor  to  beg;  and  Bella  was  much  pleased,  and 
displayed  a  liveliness  and  freshness  of  manner  which  added  to 
her  power  of  fascination.  She  singled  Erich  out  in  a  marked 
manner  from  the  whole  company. 

Count  Clodwig  now  joined  the  circle  ;  he  could  not  refrain 
from  saying  that  he  was  always  astonished  to  sec  how  many 
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strange  characters  collected  here  ori  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
The  Major  stood  near  by,  and  looked  to  Ilerr  Sonnenkamp 
with  a  glance  that  seemed  to  mean :  "  Don't,  I  beg  you,  %p. 
the  same  way;  stay  wilh  us?  I'd  forego  taking  borne  the 
most  delicious  bonbons  with  me  to  Fraulein  Milch,  if  1  could 
take  word,  that  it  isn't  true  what  is  reported  about  Herr  Son- 
nenkamp." For  Fraulein  Milch  had  learned  at  once  the  closely- 
kept  secret. 

Erich  condoled  with  the  Major  for  looking  so  unusually  dull 
to-day,  and  it  fell  to  him  to  know  the  cause  of  his  low  spirits, 
for  the  Major  said : 

"  It's  just  as  if  a  Christian  should  become  a  Turk!  Yes, 
laugh  if  you  will,  FrUulein  Milch  is  right.  Gold,  beaudful  gold, 
stores  of  gold,  won  with  so  much  toil,  will  now  be  thrown  away 
upon  the  nobility,  and  we  plain  citizens  must  stand  aside  and 
be  thought  nothing  more  of." 

Erich  quietly  pressed  the  hand  of  the  Major,  and  the  latter 

"  But  where's  Roland?" 

Yes,  where  is  Roland?  Soon  after  tlieit  arrival,  Roland  had 
disappeared,  and  was  now  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

The  evening  gradually  drew  on,  and  from  amid  the  close 
shrubbery  a  bugle  was  sounded  in  tones  of  wonderful  beauty. 
For  awhile  all  those  who  were  dispersed  in  groups  through  the 
garden  stood  quiet,  but  then  it  seemed  as  if  the  music  made 
them  all  the  more  talkative. 

Erich  looked  for  Roland,  but  no  one  could  give  him  anv  nens 
of  him. 

.The  music  in  the  garden  died  away ;  the  night  came  on 
apace.  On  the  balcony  of  the  house  appeared  a  trumpeter, 
clad  in  the  costume  of  the  middle  ages,  and  blew  forth  signal- 
notes  that  vibrated  in  die  air;  the  company  gathered  in  tlie 
house;  they  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  great  drawing-room,  and 
the  rooms  that  opened  into  it. 

Only  a  few  chairs  were  placed  here — two  fauteuils  in  fiont, 
wreathed  with  flowers,  on  which  the  bridal  pair  were  to  sit ;  be- 
hind these  a  row  for  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  of  the 
company. 

Frau  Ceres  held  a  place  beside  Bella ;  Miss  Porini  very 
adroitly  pressed  up  against  her,  and  tugged  at  her  mantle. 
Frau  Ceres  understood  it,  and  all  eyes,  which  had  been  turned 
ttpon  the  bridal  pair,  were  now  turned  upon  her.  Such  a 
iarure,  representing  a  wreath  composed  of  wheat-ears,  every 
kernel  of  which  was  a  large  diamond^such  a  robe,  so  bespat- 
tered with  pearls  and  diamonds,  never  were  seen  before  ;  a 
whisper  rustled  through  the  company,  and  was  long  in  compos- 
ing itself. 
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Frau  Ceres  stood,  by  her  chair  as  if  bound  by  a  spell,  till 
Bella  bade  her  be  seated.  Bella  looked  smilingly  upon  the 
gorgeous  array  of  Frau  Ceres: — "So  indeed!  The  American 
ladies  can  put  on  finery  like  that ;  but  I  know  a  neck  and  shoul- 
ders they  can't  put  on  !" 

It  was  now  seen  that  the  wall  before  them  ivas  only  a  curtain ; 
it  was  drawn  up.  Vine-dressers  of  both  sexes  appeared,  and  in 
song  and  speech  proclaimed  the  glory  of  the  house,  and  at  last 
presented  the  myrtle-wreath. 

The  curtain  fell ;  every  one  was  in  ecstasies.  They  were  about 
to  leave  their  chairs,  hut  a  voice  behind  the  curtain  cried  out : 

"  Keep  seated !" 

The  curtain  soon  rose  again ;  but  a  fine  gauze  remained,  and 
behind  it,  among  shepherds  and  vine-dressers  was  seen  an 
Apollo,  and  the  Apollo  was  Roland.  The  curtain  had  to  be 
drawn  up  a  second  and  a  third  time,  for  all  were  in  i-aptures 
over  the  tableau,  especially  over  Roland's  personation  of  the  god. 

Bella  nodded  approvingly  to  Erich,  who  stood  by  her  side,  but 
he  remained  as  if  transfixed,  for  he  asked  himself:  "  How  will 
this  affect  Roland,  and  how  could  Roland  conceal  it  from  me?" 
It  did  not  last  long,  for  Roland  made  his  appearance  among  the 
company  in  his  usual  dress ;  he  was  admired  and  praised  on  all 
sides,  and  was  almost  carried  about  on  their  shoulders. 

Frau  Ceres  was  congratulated  even  still  more  on  having  such 
a  son— one  who  was  so  genuine  a  representation  of  the  god ; 
they  again  regretted  that  her  daughter  was  not  at  the  16te  also. 
Frau  Ceres  took  everything  in  a  very  pleasant  way  and  always 
said :  "  Thank  you  kindly,  you're  very  good."  Miss  Perini  had 
taught  her  that. 

New  rooms  were  thrown  open  ;  the  tables  were  spread  ;  they 
sat  down. 

Roland  sought  out  Erich. 

'  ■  But  you've  nothing  to  say  to  me  about  it  ?"  he  asked. 

Eiich  was  silent. 

'•  It  cost  me  much  trouble,"  Roland  went  on,  "to  conceal 
everything  from  you ;  and  it  was  a  great  effort  to  give  attention 
to  m>  studies  at  this  time,  but  I  wanted  to  surprise  you." 

Er'ch,  on  reflection,  thought  it  best  to  attach  no  importance  to 
the  affair,  if  no  injurious  effects  followed ;  he  only  reminded 
Roland  to  be  temperate  with  the  wine  ;  and  Roland  was  made 
so  happy,  that  he  resigned  the  place  which  had  been  prepared 
for  him  at  the  bride's  table,  and  sat  down  next  to  Erich,  to  show 
him  how  temperate  he  would  be. 

Prancken,  who,  with  the  portrait- painter,  had  arranged  the 
tableaux  vivants,  was  strangely  excited  this  evening,  for  it  kept 
buzzing  through  his  head  that  he  might  have  married  the  beau- 
tiful daughter  of  the  Wiiie-couiit.      Here,  it   is   true,  a  freshly 
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lacquered  nobility  shone  to  view,  but  it  was  all  transparent 
enough  :  there  will  now  be  a  charming  widow,  or  an  amiable, 
unhappy  wife.  He  nevcrthelefiS  banished  the  thought,  and  said 
to  himself  that  he  loved  Manna. 

As  the  former  comrade  of  the  bridegroom,  and  as  the  friend 
of  the  house,  Prancken  pronouuced  the  toast  to  the  bridal 
couple.  He  spoke  well,  and,  as  was  best,  in  a  humorous  vein. 
Hilarity  and  good  feeling  prevailed  everywhere. 

The  boom  of  a  cannon  announced  llie  time  for  the  fireworks. 
They  flocked  to  the  veranda  and  the  garden. 

CHAPTER   X. 
FIREWORKS  AND— NIGHT. 

WITHOUT  Erich's  observing  it,  Bella  had  suddenly  placed 
herself  by  his  side, 

"  You're  uncommonly  serious,"  she  said  to  him. 

"  I'm  not  used  to  the  tumult  of  lEtes." 

"  It  seems  to  me  all  the  time  as  if  you  had  something  on  your 
mind  to  say  to  me." 

Erich  was  silent,  and  Bella  continued : 

"  Is  it  so  with  you,  too,  that,  when  you  see  your  nearest 
friends  in  a  large  company,  you  meet  them  as  strangers,  and  as 
if  struggling  against  a  torrent,  in  which  you  are  borne  away?" 

"  Ah  I  bravo  !"  was  suddenly  shouted  forth. 

A  sheaf  of  rockets  had  been  set  off,  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  music  burst  forth,  and  from  the  opposite  hill  a  trumpet  \>as 
sounded  in  response.  Far  along  the  shore,  they  saw  the  men 
from  the  towns  and  hamlets  gazing  up,  their  faces  touched  by 
the  light. 

"  Ah,"  cried  Bella,  as  it  again  became  dark,  "  we  are  still  all 
slaves  i  One  should  live  thus — that  were  a  life  indeed  ! — as  a 
rocket  in  the  air;  then  let  Night  and  Death  come — they  are 
welcome !" 

Erich  trembled;  he  knew  not  how  it  happened  that  he  held 
Bella's  hand  in  his  own. 

At  that  moment  bright  fires  again  streamed  tip  over  the  river 
and  on  the  mountain  side;  it  was  as  if  all  the  people,  who  were 
gazing  out  over  the  water,  must  have  seen  Erich's  hand  in 
Bella's.  Erich  drew  back.  At  that  moment  the  Prince  came, 
and  Bella  took  his  arm.  Erich  stood  alone ;  he  saw  Bella,  on 
the  arm  of  the  Prince,  wandering  up  and  down  the  road  before 
the  house;  he  wondered  whether  he  had  not  said  to  Bella,  "  I 
love  you."  It  seemed  to  hirn  as  if  he  had  spoken  aloud ;  yet  it 
could  not  be.  Firc-whcels,  the  name  of  the  bridal  pair,  balls 
of  light,  were  set  off;  and  last  of  all,  a  large  golden  wine-flask 
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shot  up  from  a  boat  on  the  Rhine,  burst  in  the  air,  and  scat- 
tered globes  of  fire  about  hke  a  shower  of  suns.  Music  rang 
forth,  and  along  the  shore  jubilant  cries  arose,  as  if  all  the  waves 
had  suddenly  found  voice. 

Erich's  head  whirled  round ;  he  no  longer  knew  where  he 
was,  who  he  was.  He  suddenly  felt  an  arm  laid  in  his  own.  It 
was  Clodwig.  Erich  would  willingly  have  knelt  down  to  him, 
but  he  felt  unworthy  to  say  a  word  to  him,  and  he  inwardly 
vowed  to  hiinself:  "I'd  rather  put  a  ball  through  my  heart, 
than  that  it  should  beat  again  with  such  an  emotion  1" 

Clodwig  spoke  of  Roland,  and  said  he  did  not  approve  at  all 
of  their  bringing  him  out  into  the  world.  Erich  answered  in  a 
distracted  manner.  Clodwig  thought  that  Erich  must  know 
the  plan,  but  Erich  thought  he  referred  to  the  military  ser- 
vice ;  and  he  was  so  wandering,  and  trembled  so,  that  Clodwig 
recommended  his  young  friend  not  to  overtax  himself  so  much, 
nor  to  vex  himself  unnecessarily. 

Erich  avoided  bidding  Bella  good-night. 

It  was  late  when  they  returned  to  the  Villa ;  they  were  driven 
home,  as  they  came,  in  their  carriages.  But  this  time  the  Privy- 
councillor  and  his  wife  went  with  them ;  they  were  to  spend  the 
night  at  Villa  Eden. 

The  wife  of  the  Councillor  rode  with  Sonnenkamp  and 
Prancken.  Their  talk  was  naturally  about  the  brilliant  fSie, 
and  that  the  old  and  famous  firm  would  now  become  extinct — 
the  Wine-count  would  sell  off  his  whole  stock  of  wines.  The 
Councillor's  wife  said  that  Bella  had  confided  to  her  her  inten- 
tion to  invite  Erich's  mother  and  aunt  to  be  her  guests.  Prancken 
acted  as  if  he  knew  it  already ;  he  was,  in  fact,  much  surprised. 
And  here,  as  they  were  alone  and  had  no  one  to  fear,  the  Coun- 
cillor's wife  said  with  emphasis,  that  no  one  could  more  easily 
and  naturally  prompt  the  bestowal  of  the  new  honor  upon  Son- 
nenkamp than  the  Professor's  widow.  It  was  not  actually  com- 
manded that  Herr  Sonnenkamp  should  invite  the  mother  and 
auiit  to  Villa  Eden,  but  the  duty  of  hospitality  was   enjoined 

Sonnenkamp  laughed  to  himself;  for  he  had  a  more  compre- 
hensive plan,  in  which  he  could  make  use  of  these  ladies.  The 
Genera!  had  frequently  given  it  out  that  Erich's  mother  was  the 
trusted  friend  of  his  sister,  the  Mother- Superior  at  the  Island 
convent.  It  was,  in  musical  phrase,  a  double  stop,  which  was 
now  to  be  drawn. 

Erich  rode  again  with  Roland,  in  the  third  carriage ;  they 
sat  for  a  long  time  in  silence,  and  the  carriage  drove  on  slowly, 
A  voice  was  suddenly  heard  by  the  roadside : 

"GoiTd-evening,  Master!" 

Erich  ordered  the  dri\'er  to  halt.     It  was  the  Cooper,  the  son 
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of  the  Krischcr,  who  had  come  that  way ;  he  brought  Erich, 
from  Mattcnheim,  the  salutations  of  Knopf,  the  Msster  of  Arts ; 
he  said  that  he  had  gone  there  to  summon  Knopf  as  a  witness 
in  his  father's  trial  to-morrow. 

Roland  rubl>ed  his  eyes  open,  and  looked  about  him  here  and 
there,  as  if  he  were  in  a  new  world.  He  bade  the  Cooper  to 
take  a  seat  in  the  carriage ;  the  Cooper  thanked  him,  and  told 
what  a  strange  sight  it  was  to  him,  as  he  came  over  the  heights 
from  Mattcnheim,  when  suddenly,  out  there  on  the  Rhine,  the 
wonderful  fires  shot  up  to  heaven;  and  that  he  stood  on  the 
spot  where  the  echo  of  the  cannon  was  thundered  back.  He 
held  out  his  hand  to  Erich ;  he  did  not  offer  it  to  Roland. 

And  as  they  went  on  their  way,  Roland  said : 

"The  Krischer  too  heard  in  his  prison  the  sound  of  the 
cannon,  and  perhaps  saw  the  fireworks.  Poor  fellow  !  he  has 
not  even  a  dog  with  him  to  talk  to.  How  ofteti  I  pitied  him 
because  he  had  to  wander,  day  and  night,  through  the  fields  ! 
And  now  he  longs  to  he  trudging  away  again.  And  while  he 
mopes  in  prison  everything  is  growing  outside;  and  the  thie\'cs, 
the  foxes,  and  the  hares  know  that  nobody  knows  their  tricks  so 
well  as  the  Krischer,  and  I  believe,  for  all,  he  is  innocent.  Why 
are  there  any  poor  and  unfortunate  men  ?  Wiiy  isn't  all  the 
world  happy  r" 

For  the  first  time,  Erich  found  himself  obliged  to  advise 
Roland  not  to  teil  his  father  that  he  had  had  these  thoughts 
about  the  Krischer,  and  poor  and  unhappy  people. 

Erich  was  reassured  and  content.  Roland's  appearance  as  an 
Apollo,  and  the  admiration  it  had  called  forth,  had  not  spoiled 

CHAPTER  XI. 
A  CRAMPED  HEART. 

WHAT  are  we,  if  we  place  ourselves  before  the  judg.iient 
seat,  with  our  inmost  thoughts  laid  bare?" 

This  was  what  Erich  had  written  in  his  answer  to  an  elegant 
note  which  Bella  had  sent  him.  She  had  requested  him  to  send 
the  robe  in  which  she  had  drawn  him ;  she  wanted  to  introduce 
a  few  more  details  of  its  peculiar  cut  in  the  completion  of  her 
picture.  The  manner  in  which  she  subscribed  herself  frightened 
Erich,  for  there  stood  her  name,  Bella,  but  in  the  place  of  her 
femily  name  an  interrogation-mark,  between  brackets;  thiough 
this  a  stroke  of  the  pen  had  been  drawn,  as  if  she  repented 
having  niade  it,  but  it  was  still  easily  traced. 

She  threw  the  robe  on  the  lay-figure  in  her  atelier.  A  strange 
mood  had  come  upon  her;  she  stood  with  her  hand  resting  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  lay-figure. 
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"What  are  we,  if  we  place  ourselves,  with  our  inmost 
thoughts  laid  bare,  before  the  judgment-seat?"  Such  were 
Erich's  words,  and  now  'twas  as  if  the  lay-figure  spoke  them. 

Bella  shuddered ;  she  trembled  as  if  in  the  presence  of  death, 
and  at  that  moment,  as  she  stood  there  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  floor,  her  hand  upon  the  coat  of  this  strange  man,  it  was  as 
if  she  must  sink  to  the  ground.  In  that  instant  of  time  her 
whole  life  lay  before  her. 

The  days  of  childhood — there  was  no  fixed  image  of 
them.  Her  teachers  praised  her  for  her  quick  understanding. 
K  French  bonus  was  engaged ;  asevere  English  woman  was  given 
a  place  in  the  house.  Bella  learned  languages  readily,  and  good 
manners  seemed  native  to  her.  While  yet  a  child,  her  witty 
fancies  were  admired,  and  she  heard  them  often  repeated :  that 
flattered  her  vanity,  and  blighted  the  simplicity  of  her  child- 

The  men  and  women  who  came  to  the  house,  or  whom  she 
met  here  and  there,  praised  her  beauty,  by  their  glances  as  weil 
as  their  words.  The  day  came  for  confirmation,  but  the  sacred 
ceremony  seemed  to  her  simply  as  a  sign  of  her  release  from 
the  nursery,  of  short  dresses  to  be  put  off  and  long  ones  to  be 
worn,  and  when  she  went  to  the  altar,  the  thought  that  reigned 
over  all  others,  was;  "I  am  the  most  beautiful."  The  evening 
before,  the  Bishop  had  dined  with  her  parents ;  to  her,  there- 
fore, he  was  not  nowan  extraordinary  personage  as  to  the  others; 
he  had  spoken  familiarly  to  her,  and  in  the  church  she  seemed 
to  herself  the  central  point  of  all. 

Her  father  consented,  and  during  the  very  next  winter, 
when  she  was  but  fourteen  years  old,  Bella  was  brought  out 
in  society.  Her  debut  was  a  brilliant  one,  and  she  was  much 
courted ;  every  one  was  captivated  with  the  bloom  of  youth 
that  rested  upon  her  and  heightened  her  charms.  But  very 
early  a  certain  coldness  began  to  appear ;  she  was  called,  in 
jest,  the  Maid  of  the  Sea,  and  there  was  in  her  eye,  if  one 
may  say  so,  a  cold  fire.     Even  the  reigning  prince  sought  her 


She  carefully  preserved,  as  a  sacred  treasure,  the  tablet 
of  her  first  Court-ball,  and  the  withered  bouquet  lay  with  it 

From  that  time  on  followed  an  unintenjjipted  chain  of  con- 
quests. Bella,  ever  ready  with  apt  repartees,  was  the  life  of 
every  circle.  While  she  was  still  a  child,  they  praised  her  to 
her  face  for  her  beauty ;  now  that  she  was  grown,  they  enlarged 
openly,  or  if  behind  her  back,  in  such  ways  that  she  was  sure 
to  hear  of  it,  upon  her  extraordinary  mind.  They  encouraged 
her  to  make  sharp  remarks  and  criticisms,  and  they  passed  her 
witty  sayings  from  one  to  another.  Her  reputation  for  wit,  her 
fresh,  spirited  playing  on  the  piano,  and  above  all,  her  skill  in 
design,  made  her  the  wonder  of  society,  and  she  was  set  up  as 
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a  pattern  for  imitation  to  many  a  young  girl  wlio  followed  her  in 
their  introduction  to  the  social  world. 

Not  yet  sixteen  years  old,  she  had  already  given  refusals  to 
many  suitors  for  her  hand,  and  she  heard  with  a  smile  of  the 
betrothal  of  this  one  and  that  one,  for  she  could  say  to  herself, 
"I  might  have  had  him,  if  I  had  wished  to."  Her  mother 
would  have  married  her  early,  but  her  father  was  unwilling  to 
give  away  his  child  so  young;  he  kept  hoping  that  a  princ: 
of  the  collateral  line  would  lead  her  to  his  home. 

On  her  seventeenth  birthday,  which  was  honored  at  break  of 
day  with  a  burst  of  martial  music,  and  on  which  tokens  of 
homage  flowed  in  on  all  sides,  one  might  have  noted  a  change 
in  the  look  of  Bella's  full  eyes;  for  as  she  awaked  beneath  the 
tones  of  the  music,  a  thought  rose  in  her  mind  that  never  lost 
its  hold,  and  this  thought  ran  ;  "  I  do  not  believe  in  love;  all 
that  they  say  and  sing  of  the  might  of  love  is  idle  tradition  !" 
The  teachings  of  her  mother  had  conduced  not  a  little  to  this 
condition  of  mind,  for  her  mother  had  eradicated  early  in  life 
all  her  power  of  loving,  by  continually  representing  to  her 
daughter  that  the  great  thing  was  to  win  a  brilliant  lot  in  life. 
And  in  fiict  Bella  had  never  loved  any  one;  she  only  could  not 
bear  that  any  one  toward  whom  she  felt  an  inclination,  should 
not  throw  himself  at  her  feet.  And  very  strange,  in  contrast, 
sounded  the  suggestions  of  a  cousin  of  her  mother,  who  oftci\ 
whispered  to  Bella,  half  in  mere  bitterness  of  heart,  half  in 
earnest:  "  That  only  is  genuine  love  which  is  bestowed  upon  a 
man  of  humble  birth.  If  you  fell  in  love  with  the  drawing- 
teacher,  in  whose  atelier  you  are  working,  your  music-teacher, 
or  your  teacher  of  languages,  that  would  be  real  love."  But  to 
show  an  affection  to  a  teacher,  seemed  to  Bella  the  same  as  if 
one  should  choose  to  love  and  wed  a  liveried  servant,  or  even  a 
being  of  another  species,  as  a  horse. 

On  that  seventeenth  birthday,  that  cold,  glassy.  Medusa  gaze 
which  looks  away  off,  through  and  beyond  men,  as  if  they  were 
only  shadows,  was  for  the  first  time  observable  in  her ;  but  no 
one  thought  about  it,  and  on  that  day  it  was  as  if  something 
had  hardened  in  her  which  would  never  after  be  waked  to  life. 

After  her  year  of  ^ourning  upon  the  death  of  her  mother, 
Bella,  though  not  yet  twenty  years  old,  withdrew  coldly  from 
society — its  edge  was  worn  off.  She  only  allowed  herself  at 
times  to  take  part  in  it  as  a  disagreeable  duty.  She  read, 
drew,  studied  music,  conversed  with  artists,  savants,  and  states- 
men ;  but  a  certain  rigidity  settled  in  her  bearing  and  her  ex- 
pression, whenever  she  was  not  flinging  her  witticisms  about 
her.  These  were  all  the  more  telling  in  effect,  because  Bella  had 
a  deep,  somewhat  masculine  voice,  which  her  appearance  would 
not  lead  you  to  expect. 
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It  made  a  great  sensation  when  it  was  learned  that  Bella  had 
overcome  her  parents'  opposition  to  her  younger  sister's  marry- 
ing tirst.  Bella  stood  by  her  sister's  side  before  the  altar,  and 
through  the  bridal-veil  of  her  sister  she  saw  the  dark,  brown  eye 
of  the  Adjutant-General,  recently  become  a  widower,  fixed  upon 
her.  She  curled  her  lip.  "  You  will  waste  your  courting  on 
me,'-'  she  said  to  herself,  and  gloried  in  her  pride.  To  shatter, 
to  ruin,  to  torment  the  hearts  of  men,  to  beguile  them  on  and 
then  cast  them  off — that  was  her  pleasure.  She  once  said  to 
her  father:  "I  would  be  willing  to  marry,  if  I  could  still  do 
what  1  chose ;  but  to  go  before  the  altar  and,  for  weal  or  woe,  say 
the  yes  I  I  was  frightened  when  I  heard  my  sister  say  that.  I 
thought  I  should  cry  out,  No  1  no  !  no  1  And  I  can't  be  sure 
that  even  before  the  altar  I  should  not  involuntarily  say  '  No  [' " 

She  devoted  herself  to  the  companionship  of  a  sick  Princess, 
who  was  bid  to  spend  a  year  at  Madeira.  The  Princess  died  at 
Madeira.  Bella  went  home ;  and  she  smiled  when  she  was  told 
that  the  Adjutant- Gen  era!  had  married  already.  She  had  no 
reason  to  complain  that  the  homage  of  men  grew  less  frequent 
and  fervent ;   but  she  was  vexed  for  all  that. 

She  again  went  abroad ;  this  time  with  two  English  women, 
whom  she  accompanied  through  Italy  and  Greece.  Lutz,  Son- 
nenkamp's  young  courier,  was  at  that  time  hers.  She  wiled 
away  a  whole  winter  in  Constantinople  ;  and  the  wicked  tongues 
of  the  capital  said  that  she  was  seeking  a  man  of  position,  no 
matter  what  else  he  was ;  she  would  marry  a  gray-bearded  Pasha. 
Bella  returned ;   and  then  appeared  in  society  in   plain  velvet 

.Then  followed  Clodwig's  courtship,  and  within  four  weeks,  to 
the  great  surprise  of  the  whole  town,  their  betrothal  and  mar- 
riage. Bella  retired  with  her  husband  to  Wolfegarten  ;  she  was 
not  at  all  changed  by  marriage  :  that  completeness  which  mar- 
riage gives  to  the  nature  of  women  was  denied  her.  And  what 
was  there  yet  lacking?  She  was  mature  in  mind,  and  as  su- 
premely happy  as  it  was  possible  for  her  to  be ;  for  she  had  dis- 
covered in  Ciod«'ig  what  she  had  in  vain,  not  so  much  sought 
for,  as  hoped  to  find— true  nobility  of  soul. 

She  felt,  for  the  first  time,  humble  and  modest;  her  life  now 
flowed  on  peacefully,  and  in  a  well-defined  channel.  Clodwig 
was  attentive,  communicative,  and  as  full  of  homage  as  on  the 
first  day  of  their  marriage ;  there  reigned  in  his  sou!  a  calm- 
ness and  constancy,  such  as  is  attributed  only  to  the  gods :  in 
eve-Tj  interview  he  was  very  respectful  and  gentle.  His  real 
warmth  of  nature,  which  found  vent  in  his  close,  compact  sen- 
tences, was  only  fully  revealed  when  topics  affecting  the  general 
welfare  were  under  consideration.  Bella  recognized  in  his  excite- 
ment at  such   times   the  evidence  of  a  full,  comprehensive  soul, 
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which,  though  created  for  a  larger  sphere  of  action,  had  been 
forced  to  develop  itself  in  a  narrow,  contracted  age,  and  under 
the  mean  conditions  of  a  petty  State. 

Clodwig  often  lamented  that,  having  for  his  whole  life  trusted 
confidently  in  the  realization  of  his  lofty  views,  he  found,  when 
it  was  too  late,  that  one  must  work  stubbornly  on,  regardless  of 
results.  But  as  soon  as  he  came  in  contact  with  men  and  espe- 
cially when  he  entered  the  Court-circle,  he  became  mild  andfor- 
giving.  Clodwig  was  always  full  of  admiration  of  his  wife ;  and  if 
he  sometimes  found  fault  with  her  in  a  gentle  way,  and  exposed 
the  frequent  superficiality  and  one-sidedtiess  of  her  views,  she  may 
for  a  moment  have  feit  a  little  rebellious ;  but  when  she  regarded 
his  refined,  serene  bearing,  every  defiant  impulse  vanished. 
She  was  happy  in  proving  to  herself,  and  in  exhibiting  to  the 
world,  how  much  she  cherished  a  man  of  so  much  worth  and 
importance.  She  knew  that  watchful  eyes  were  upon  her,  though 
the  world  could  not  understand  her  conduct. 

But  now  in  this  peaceful  circle  a  man  had  suddenly  entered, 
who  exercised  so  sure  and  irresistible  a  power  over  lier  and  her 
husband,  and  the  entire  house,  that  she  was  at  first  ill-affected 
toward  him,  and  so  expressed  herself  to  Clodwig.  She  tried 
zealously  to  prevent  his  coming  to  the  neighborhood;  but  as 
Clodwig,  with  a  generous  enthusiasm,  extolled  all  the  more  the 
excellent  character  of  the  man,  and  even  against  her  will  Invited 
him  to  the  house,  she  yielded  to  the  pleasure  which  this  refresh- 
ing intercourse  gave  her. 

Thus,  then,  Bella  stood  before  the  picture  that  would  not  be 
finished;  she  ground  her  teeth  in  angry  self-contemplation. 
She  had  become  at  last  settled  in  her  relations  to  the  world,  and 
now  once  more  a  childish  and  senseless  emotion  like  this  has 
come  upon  her — for  childish  and  senseless  she  called  it — and 
yet  she  was  unable  to  free  herself  from  it.  Was  it  because  it 
hurt  her  self-esteem  ;  or  was  it  because  it  was  the  first  time  that 
she  had  extended  her  hand  and  not  had  it  taken  ? 

Her  large  eyes  flashed ;  whoever  had  looked  into  them  then 
would  have  seen  the  Medusa-look. 

She  suddenly  left  her  atelier;  she  went  to  her  dressing-room. 
She  there  placed  herself  before  the  large  mirror,  unbound  her 
abundant  hair  and  looked  fixedly  into  the  glass ;  and  upon  lier 
pressed  lips  lay  the  question  :  "  Are  you  then  so  old  already  ?" 
She  parted  her  lips  like  one  who  is  sick  with  a  fever,  or  is  faint 
and  would  drink.  Her  eyes  sparkled  with  joy,  for  she  said  to 
herself:  Vou  are  beautiful,  you  are  strong  enough  to  look  at 
yourself  as  you  would  at  a  stranger.  But  what  avails  this  chiid- 
.  ish,  this  senseless  emotion? 

She  took  in  either  hand  the  long  masses  of  her  hair  and 
hrousjht  them  together  under  her  chin  ;   she  was  terror-stricken  ; 
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for  now  for  the  first  time  she  saw  that  she  was  like  the  bust  of 
the  Medusa  up  there  in  the  guest-chamber. 

"Yes!  Then  I  will  be  a  Medusa!  He  shall  he  subdued, 
changed  to  stone,  destroyed  I  He  shall  kneel  before  me,  and  I 
will  spurn  him  with  my  foot !" 

She  raised  her  foot,  hut  suddenly  pressed  both  hands  to  her 
face,  and  tears  burst  from  her  eyes. 

"  Pardon,  pardon  my  pride,  my  fierceness  I"  a  voice  within  her 
seemed  to  cry.  Contrition  and  wild  passion,  pride  and  humility 
contended  within  her;  and  it  was  as  if  that  in  her  which,  on  tht, 
dawn  of  her  seventeenth  birthday,  had  hardened  to  stone,  was 
suddenly  unbound,  had  burst  open  like  a  flower-cup  which  has 
long  been  closed.  A  longing  awoke  in  her — a  longing  for  a 
home,  as  in  the  heart  of  the  wicked  child  that  has  been  for- 
saken by  its  parents  in  the  woods;  she  longed  for  a  place  where 
she  could  remain  hidden  and  protected — for  a  home.  Where  is 
it  ?    Where  ? 

She   longed  for  a  soul  into  which  she  could  disburden  all  her 

"  Pardon  !  Pardon  me !"  her  heart  cried  within  her  again 
and  again.  At  first  this  appeal  was  made  to  Clodwig;  it  was 
now  to  Erich. 

"  Pardon  !  Pardon  my  pride  !  But  you  cannot  know  how 
proud  I  was.  And  1  offer  thee  more  than  a  thousand  others, 
more  than  the  whole  world  can  dream  of  or  understand  !" 

She  shuddered  at  being  alone ;  she  rang  for  her  maid,  and 
bade  her  prepare  her  toilet. 

"Tell  me  I  How  old  am  I?  Do  you  know?"  she  asked 
abruptly. 

The  dressing-maid  was  startled  by  the  question ;  she  was 
not  ready  with  an  answer,  and  Bella  added : 

"I  never  was  young." 

"  Oh,  my  good  lady,  you  are  still  young,  and  have  never 
looked  better  than  now." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  Bella,  and  she  raised  her  head 
haughtily,  for  the  thought  arose  in  her :  Why  should  you  not  be 
young  again  ?  You  are !  You  are  what  you  are  made  to  be, 
and  let  the  world  too  be  what  it  must. 

"What  is  all  this?  What  are  all  these  vases?  Volcanic 
ashes  1  All  ashes!  What  is  all  this  antiquarian  pottery? 
What  means  this  raking  together  of  unearthed  fragments  of  an- 
tiquity— this  constant  thinking  and  talking  about  humanity  and 
progress?  It  is  all  a  foreign,  dead  thing — a  conversation  over  a 
death-bed,  nothing  but  distraction  of  mind — self-forgetfulness, 
no  life,  no  hope,  no  future  in  it,  never  out  into  the  day,  always 
back  into  the  nij;ht— the  night  of  the  past,  the  night  of 
humanity  in  the  abstract,  in  the  idea.      But  1  am  not  the  past,  I 
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am  not  this  idea  of  humanity  !  I  belong  to  the  present !  I  will 
belong  to  the  present !     Ah  me !  where  am  1  ?" 

She  went  to  the  garden.  She  saw  two  butterflies  tliat  flew 
from  flower  to  flower,  and  then  up  in  the  air,  circling  about  one 
another,  joining  and  separating  in  their  flight. 

"  That  is  life  I"  she  cried  to  herself  "  That  is  life  \  they  do 
not  haunt  the  ruins  of  the  past." 

Then  a  swallow  came  whiizing  down,  snapped  up  a  butterfly 
and  flew  away. 

"  What  has  become  of  thy  life  now,  poor  butterfly?" 

Down  over  the  Rhine,  clouds  of  vapor  rolled  up  from  the 
steamboats  and  vanished  in  thin  air ;  and  Bella  thought ; 

"  Who  would  be  thus  absorbed,  dissipated,  lost?  What  do 
we,  then,  here  1  We  warm  with  our  blood  this  dead  earth,  that 
it  may  not  be  without  life.  Every  breath  of  our  life  is  but  a 
puff  of  vapor,  mingling  with  a  thousand  others ;  and  that  we  call 
life,  and  It  is  blown  away  like  the  thousands—" 

The  gardener's  children,  just  come  from  school,  crossed  her 
path  ;  they  saluted  their  lady. 

Bella  stared  at  them. 

"  Why  are  these  children  here?  What  means  this  senseless 
renewing  of  mankind  ?" 

As  if  seeking  to  hide  from  herself,  she  fixed  her  gaze  upon  a 
bush  in  blossom.  She  left  the  park.  She  watched  a  dove,  as  it 
cooed  about  its  mate  in  the  courtyard.  The  demure  mate 
picked  quietly  at  its  food  and  scarcely  listened  to  the  amorous 
cooing,  and  then  flew  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof  and  trimmed  its 
feathers.  The  male  bird  follow^ after  it;  but  it  again  gave  its 
head  a  shake  and  flew  away. 

She  turned  her  gaze  to  the  ground  again,  and  saw  a  boy 
bringing  oxen  under  the  yoke.  He  first  laid  a  pad  upon  the 
head  of  the  animal,  and  upon  that  the  wooden  yoke. 

"That  is  the  world  1  that  is  the  way  of  the  world  !"  she  said 
to  herself.  "  A  pad  between  the  yoke  and  the  head,  a  pad  of 
ready-made  thoughts,  of  conventional  sentiments  1" 

The  boy  stood  astonished,  for  the  lady  stared  at  him  so,  and 
now  put  the  question  to  him: 

"  Doesn't  it  give  them  pain  too  ?" 

He  did  not  understand  the  question ;  she  had  to  repeat  it,  and 
received  the  answer : 

"  The  ox  is  used  to  it,  he  don't  know  anything  better.  Since 
our  gracious  lord  has  done  away  with  the  double-yoke,  each  ox 
has  now  its  own  yoke ;  they  are  harder  to  manage  of  course,  but 
they  draw  better  than  in  the  double-yoke." 

Bella  gave  a  start, 

"Double  yoke — single  yoke,"  kept  sounding  in  her  ear,  and 
suddenly  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  it  were  night,  and  she  a  spectre 
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wandering  about.  This  house  this  garden,  this  world,  is  all  a 
mere  realm  of  shadovvs  that    an  il   a    ^) 

It  became  disagreeabl>  su  rj  and  c,los,e  Bella  thought  slie 
would  suffocate.  Then  a  fresh  breeze  bl  over  the  heights;  a 
storm  unexpectedly  rose,  dnd  ha  i\y  h-id  Bella  reached  the 
house,  when  it  broke  loose  tl  tl  under  and  lightning  and 
driving  rain. 

Bella  stood  by  the  window  and  looked  out  into  the  distance,  anu 
then  rested  her  eye  again  upon  a  lofty  ash-tree,  whose  branches 
were  tossed  about  in  the  wind,  and  whose  stem  bent  to  and  fro. 
The  tree  leaned  toward  the  house,  as  if  it  would  there  seek  help. 
Bella  thought  to  herself:  "  Year  after  year  this  tree  has  sent  out 
its  roots  here,  and  keeps  growing;  no  storm  can  root  it  up  or 
snap  off  its  branches.  Does  it  know  that  this  one  will  pass  over 
it,  and  only  give  it  a  new  store  of  life.'  I  too  am  such  a  tree, 
and  I  i.hall  stand  fast.  Let  the  storm  come,  with  its  lightning 
and  thunder  and  its  dripping  rain,  it  shall  not  loose  my  hold 
upon  tlie  firm  earth,  or  shatter  me." 

"Erich,"  she  suddenly  said  aloud.  At  that  moment  Clod- 
wig  entered  and  said : 

"  My  dear  wife,  I  have  been  seeking  you." 

Bella,  when  she  heard  the  words  "my  deatwife,"  let  them 
sink  into  her  soul.  Ciodwig  showed  her  a  letter  which  he  had 
written  to  Erich's  mother  and  aunt;  in  which,  according  to 
Bella's  wish,  he  had  invited  them  to  a  visit  of  several  weeks  at 
Woifsgarten. 

"  Do  not  send  the  letter,"  she  exclaimed,  abruptly.  "  Let  us 
be  quiet  and  alone  again ;  J  don't  wish  to  be  unsettled  by  the 
Dournay  family." 

Ciodwig  was  sure  that  the  noble  lady  would  not  introduce  a 
disquieting  element,  but  rather  a  beautiful  social  one ;  and  that 
they  would  thus,  in  a  pleasant,  informal  way,  have  Erich  often 
with  them. 

The  storm  had  passed  over.  Bella  opened  the  window;  a  re- 
freshing breeze  blew  in.  She  held  the  letter  in  her  hand;  the 
storm,  with  its  lightning,  rain,  and  thunder,  had  that  day  rushed 
through  her  soul,  and  here  was  the  renewed  and  purer  life.  She 
assented  to  the  wishes  of  her  husband ;  she  said  to  herself  that 
the  society  of  the  noble  lady  would  restore  her  to  her  true  self. 
For  a  moment  it  passed  through  her  mind  that  she  would  con- 
fess everything  to  Erich's  mother,  hold  nothing  from  her;  but 
then  the  tbought  came  that  that  would  not  be  necessary.  It  was 
easy  to  add  that  Erich  would  come  to  Woifsgarten,  and  their  in- 
.    tercourse  would  return  to  a  peaceful  train. 
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to  the  world  as  the  Baron  von  Endlich,  they  saw  the  sticks  and 
shells  of  rockets,  and  other  remains  of  last  night's  display,  but 
the  house  was  closed.  The  family  were  yet  luxuriating  in  the 
first  sweet  sleep  of  nobihly. 

Erich  spoke  of  the  beautiful  and  pious  conduct  of  the  Priest 
in  regard  to  the  prisoners.  For  the  good  man  acted  in  accoid- 
ance  with  the  great  doctrine  which  teaches  tis  to  devote  our- 
selves to  the  faltering  and  the  fallen ;  and  said  that  whether 
they  be  innocent  or  guilty,  religion  bids  us  give  aid  and  solace 
to  both.  The  Doctor,  hoivever,  had  taken  the  affair  very  coolly, 
and  said  that  in  all  probability  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  fur 
the  Kriacher  to  Uve  awhile  under  shelter.  With  this  exception, 
little  was  said,  and  they  reached  the  city  in  good  time. 

Sonnenkamp  went  to  the  telegraph-office,  as  he  had  some 
dispatches  to  send,  one  of  which  was  to  Erich's  mother,  at  the 
University  city. 

Roland  and  Erich  strolled,  for  awhile,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  which  flowed  before  the  city.  All  was  fresh  and  fiUf  d 
with  exultant  hfe;  but  the  two  friends  did  not  speak.  They  re- 
turned to  the  city,  passing  the  Corn-exchange ;  and  as  Roland 
looked  at  the  crowd  and  bustle  his  face  brightened  up,  and  he 

"  Doesn't  it  seem  to  you,  too,  as  if  ten  years  had  passed  since 
then  ?  It  was  so  different  then  from  what  it  is  to-day  !  Don't 
you  believe,  too,  that  there  were  as  many  rascals  among  the 
singers  as  there  are  there  in  prison — and  perhaps  greater  ras- 
cals too  ?" 

Erich  was  deeply  pained  to  sec  how  early  in  life  Roland  was 
made  to  feel  its  bitterness  and  contention.  They  went  together 
to  tiie  Court-house. 
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The  President  and  judges  sat  on  a  little  dais — at  their  right 
the  jury,  at  their  left  the  advocates  and  prisoners.  The  tribune 
was  filled  with  spectators;  for  there  was  great  curiosity  to  hear 
this  mysterious  Herr  Sonnenkamp  speak  openly,  and — ^who 
knows  what  other  exciting  things  might  be  experienced? 

Grubworm,  the  Groom,  and  the  Krischer  sat  in  the  prisoners' 
dock,  Grubworm  snuffing  furiously,  the  Groom  looking  round  with 
brazen  face,  and  the  Krischer  holding  his  hands  before  his  eyes. 

Grubworm  was  in  good  condition,  and  seemed  benefited  by 
his  imprisonment.  He  stared  about  (he  hall  with  an  almost 
happy  look,  apparently  enjoying  the  flattering  fact  that  so  many 
people  should  bother  themselves  about  him.  The  Groom,  who 
had  been  very  careful  to  curl  his  hair  and  trim  his  beard,  looked 
disdainfully  at  the  assembly. 

The  Krischer  appeared  deeply  humiliated,  and  turned  his  back 
on  his  fellow-prisoners  ;  and  once,  when  Grubworm  tried  to  whis- 
per something  in  his  ear,  moved  indignantly  away  from  him.  He 
looked  up  at  the  spectators.  There  he  saw  his  wife,  two  of  his 
sons,  and  his  daughters,  but  the  Cooper  was  not  with  them. 
His  children  seemed  grown  since  he  had  seen  them  last,  and 
were  dressed  in  their  Sunday-clothes  to  witness  the  shame — no, 
surely  to  see  the  honor  of  their  father  firmly  established. 

The  Krischer  stirred  uneasily  on  his  bench,  and  moved  his 
lips  as  if  saying  something  to  his  wife,  but  no  audible  word  es- 
caped from  them.  He  was  saying  to  her :  "  Don't  worry ;  we'll 
go  home  together  again  in  a  couple  of  hours 

Sonnenkamp,  Erich,  and  Roland  sat  on  the  witnes'ies  seat 

Roland  was  between  his  father  and  Erich  and  clung  to  his 
friend  as  if  frightened.  Knopf  sat  beside  Erich  and  nodded  to 
Roland. 

"  In  court,  one  man's  testimony  is  is  vilu  d)le  is  anothei  s 
said  Roland  softly  to  Erich,  who  kne  v  uhat  uas  passing  m  the 
boy's  mind.     Had  he  not  already  subdued  his  pride   it  might 
have  offended  Roland  to  see  that  the  Castellins  testimony  was 
of  equal  worth  with  his  father's. 

The  accusation  was  read.  Closer  examination  had  biou^ht 
to  light  the  fact  that  a  receptacle  withm  the  sifc  which  wis 
sunk  in  the  wall  but  disconnected  from  it  hid  been  opened 
with  a  key  and  afterward  locked :  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
had  been  taken  from  this  place,  which  was  afterward  found 
nearly  untouched  in  the  possession  of  the  Groom 

At  his  own  request,  Sonnenkamp  wts  examined  first  and 
identified  the  stolen  goods  as  his  property 

Roland  straightened  himself  up  as  he  heard  his  fithtr  speak 
so  benevolently  and  mildly,  for  Sonnenkamp  sa  d  thit  he  wis 
sorry  that  anybody  should  come  to  grief  in  this  way,  but  justice 
must  be  dune. 
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Sonnenkamp  was  allowed  to  leave  the  stand.  He  had  hardly 
made  his  bow,  intending  to  leave  the  com-t-room,  nhen  the 
Groom's  counsel  requested  the  President  to  ask  Heir  Sonnen- 
kamp what  amount  of  money  had  been  deposited  in  tbs  closet 
sunk  in  the  wall ;  for  if  he  did  not  know  this,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  say  with  certainty  what  amount  of  valuable 
papers  and  coin  had  been  extracted. 

The  entire  assembly  was  breathless;  for  now  the  measureless 
wealth  of  Sonnenkamp  was  to  be  disclosed.  For  a  time  there 
was  utter  silence,  and  then  Sonnenkamp  asked  if  the  law  could 
compel  him  to  answer  such  a  question,  or  whether  it  was  optional 
with  him  to  answer  or  not.  The  President  was  obliged  to  say 
that  it  was  very  necessary  that  the  amount  stolen  should  be 
known,  in  order  to  regulate  justly  the  amount  of  punishment. 

Again  there  was  a  pause.  Sonnenkamp  unbuttoned  his  coat; 
then  he  unbuttoned  his  vest  and  took  out  a  little  book,  ap- 
proached the  dais,  offered  it  to  the  President,  and  said; 

"  Here  is  a  full  statement  of  the  valuable  papers  payable  to 
bearer,  needing  only  my  signature,  and  also  a  statement  of  the 

Sonnenkamp  paused  half-way  up  the  steps  of  the  dais,  on 
which  sat  the  President  and  judges,  for  the  counsel  for  the  ac- 
c:used  cried  out : 

"We  have  an  incontestable  right — entirely  incontestable — 
to  know  the  contents  of  that  paper;  there  is  no  document  that 
the  President  may  read,  and  we  may  not." 

"Very  welt,"  said  Sonnenkamp,  turning;  "I'll  read  it. 
Twelve  million  dollars  in  papers,  payable  to  bearer,  three 
million  only  payable  to  my  order,  and  only  two  hundred  thou- 
sand in  cash.     Is  that  satisfactory  ?" 

The  spectators  began  to  applaud,  and  the  President  said  that 
on  a  repetition  of  the  noise  he  would  order  the  galleries  to  be 
cleared. 

Sonnenkamp  stepped  down  again :  he  had  intended  to  leave 
the  court,  but  changing  his  mind,  sat  down  with  the  other  wit- 
nesses. Roland  dropped  his  eyes  and  took  Erich's  hand,  which 
he  held  fast.  There  was  great  whispering  and  moving  in  the 
galleries,  the  President  again  ordered  silence,  and  Sonnenkamp 
left  the  room. 

The  Head-gardener  was  then  examined,  but  his  testimony  was 
hardly  heard.  The  audience  did  not  become  perfectly  still  and 
attentive  till  Erich  was  called. 

He  gave  the  whole  story,  and  said  that  the  KiHscher  was  ac- 
customed to  speak  bitterly  about  the  difference  between  the  rich 
and  poor,  but  added  that  he  considered  the  nian  incapable  of 

There  was  great  whispering  among  the  spectators  :i5  Erich 
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said  that  the  Kriseher  had  once  asked  him:  "What  would  you 
do  if  you  were  worth  millions  ?"     And  so  th    q  p 

before  everybody. 

Knopf  was  called,  and  the  first  thing  he  d  d      is       p    d         a 
writing  from  old  Herr  Weidmaiin,  stating  th       h    K       h      h  d 
been  his  (Weidmann's)  agrvant  for  several        rs       d 
writer  considered  him  an  upright  man,  incap  b  d 

alone  a  crime.     Knopf  then  added,  on  his  on  h 

Kriseher  was  always  bothering  his  head  ab  h  d 

be  helped. 

Koland  was  then  called,  and  stepped  bo  d        p  b  h 

court.     The  Kriseher  nodded  to  him. 

Roland  was  a  minor,  and  therefore  could  n      b  n   b 

he  produced  a  good  impression  by  saying  th      h  d     as 

good  as  his  oath. 

He  recognized  the  stolen  articles  as  his.    H    b  d  h     h 

father's  rooms  had  been  locked,  but  would  not  swear  to  it,  for 
he  had  not  been  near  them  for  several  days  before  the  robbery. 
And  then,  without  being  asked,  stated  his  conviction  that  the 
Kriseher  had  no  part  in  the  crime. 

At  these  words  the  Kriseher  rose  to  his  feet,  and  the  officer 
behind  him  had  to  lay  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  to  make  him 

The  Kriseher  had  now  only  to  answer  for  receiving  stolen 
goods.  The  other  tw6  could  gain  nothing  any  longer  by  deny- 
ing, and  sought  only  to  cast  the  blame  of  the  burglary  on  each 

Erich  was  again  called  to  testify  to  the  fact  that,  a  few  days 
before  the  crime,  the  Kriseher  had  been  shown  through  the 
whole  house.     As  Erich  sat  down,  Roland  rose  and  said : 

"  Herr  President,  may  I  speak  again  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  President,  encouraging  him; 
"  speak  as  much  as  you  wish." 

Koland  stepped  forward  erect  and  boldly,  and  his  voice  was 
almost  as  powerful  as  a  man's  as  he  cried: 

"  I  here  raise  my  hand  to  testify  that  my  poor  brother  here  is 
as  innocent  as  he  is  poor.  It  is  true  that  he  often  used  to  lament 
that  one  man  starves  while  another  feasts;  but,  before  God  and 
man,  1  assert  that  he  has  often  told  me  that  the  hand  mtist 
wither  that  gets  property  unjustly.  Couid  a  man  who  would  say 
that  break  into  another's  house  at  night  and  steal  ?  I  beg,  I  en- 
treat you,  to  say  that  this  man  is  as  innocent  as  any  of  you— as 
I  myself!" 

He  paused  and  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  and  for  a  time  a 
breathless  silence  reigned  throughout  the  court-room. 

"  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  ?"  inquired  the  President. 

Roland  appeared  to  be  waking  from  a  dream,  and  said : 
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"  No — nothing  more,  thank  you." 

He  turned  to  Erich,  who  took  his  hand  and  held  it  fast ;  it 
was  cold  as  ice,  and  Erich  tried  to  warm  it  in  liis  own.  Knopf 
fumbled  for  the  other  hand  of  his  former  pupil,  but  could  not 
grasp  it,  for  he  had  to  take  off  his  spectacles  and  wipe  them— 
they  were  wet  with  tears. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  finish  the  proceedings.  The  Head- 
master was  on  the  jury,  who  now  retired,  and  entered  again 
almost  immediately.  The  Head-master  had  been  chosen  fore- 
man, and,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  announced  the  verdict, 
which  was,  that  Grubivorm  and  the  Groom  were  guilty,  and  the 
Krischer  not  guilty. 

When  the  crowd  had  withdrawn  from  the  court-room,  Erich 
pressed  through  the  group  of  children  around  the  Krischer. 
The  wife  and  the  Cooper  were  also  there,  and  grasped  the 
Krischer' s  hand. 

The  Krischer  broke  away  from  them  all,  saying  that  he  must 
see  Weidmann's  son,  who  had  been  one  of  the  jurors.  The 
man  was  just  approaching,  and  the  Krischer  told  him,  with 
great  emotion,  to  tell  his  father  that  now  all  was  atoned  for,  for 
the  world  knew  what  Herr  Weidraann  thought  of  him. 

Young  Weidmann  went  up  to  Erich,  and  congratulated  him 
on  having  educated  his  pupil  so  well,  and  others  did  the  same. 
Erich  requested  young  Weidmann  to  remember  him  to  his 
lather,  and  tell  him  that  he  would  soon  make  the  promised  visit 
to  Mattenlieim. 

Knopf  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  group,  begging  the  men 
not  to  praise  the  boy,  for  that  would  spoil  him ;  and,  from 
sheer  desire  to  keep  the  others  away,  did  not  offer  the  boy  his 
hand. 

And  then  Sonnenkamp  appeared.  Alt  respectfully  took  t 
their  hats.  What  manner  of  man  is  this,  who  has  s  h  n  1 
table  wealth  and  yet  wears  a  coat  and  stands  on  h  s  o  n  f  t 
just  like  the  rest  of  us  !  .  .  .  Sonnenkamp  filled  them  1 
awe.  How  can  the  man  be  so  rich  ?  Some  sat  n  the  seat  f 
the  scornful,  and  maintained  that  Sonnenkamp  had  eva^ge  a  cd 
his  wealth,  and  others,  who  couid  see  further  through  a  n  11 
stone  than  even  these,  held  that  the  man  was  r  cher  than  1  e 
pretended ;  but  these  latter  received  but  little  a  tent  o  S  n 
nenkamp  saluted  the  crowd  on  all  sides,  and  tl  en  approa  h  d 
the  Krischer  and  congratulated  him.  Then  he  called  Roland 
aside,  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  boy  stood  before  his  father  and 
knew  how  rich  he  was;  he  dropped  his  eyes  and  thought  that 
he  must  look  up  to  him  as  fo  a  mountain.  But  Sonnenkamp 
laid  his  hand  kindly  on  his  son's  shoulder,  and  told  him  to  re- 
turn home  with  Erich,  for  he  himself  was  obliged  to  remain  in 
the  city  and  wait  for  a  telegram. 
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Roland  requested  and  urged  the  Krischer  and  his  family  to 
ride  with  them  in  the  carriages. 

The  Krischer  refused ;  but  the  boy  begged  so  earnestly,  that  at 
last  he  yielded  and  got  into  the  carriage  with  his  wife :  the 
children  could  walk. 

Roland  conducted  the  liberated  man  in  triumph  through  the 
city  and  villages.  The  woman  was  very  much  ashamed  of  trav- 
elling in  this  manner,  but  the  Krischer  looked  boldly  around, 
and  often  said : 

"It  has  all  grown  finely  without  me,  and  will  grow  just  as 
well  when  I  am  over  the  ocean." 

He  told  Erich  of  his  intention  to  take  his  family  and  go  to 
America. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

THE    MAJOR   VANQUISHES. 

THE  same  sun  that  shone  on  Wolfsgarten,  where  Bella  sat  en- 
gaged in  fierce  struggle  with  herself — the  same  sun  that 
shiminered  through  the  green  curtains  of  the  court-house  upon  the 
bench  where  sat  the  accused,  fell  Uirough  the  closed  jalousies 
into  the  quiet  room,  in  the  old  University  city,  where  sat 
Eritji's  mother.  She  sat  quietly  working  in  the  piano-nook 
near  the  window  tilled  with  flowers,  and  thought  of  her  son, 
wondering  why  he  should  be  called  to  tread  so  peculiar  a  path 
in  life.  She  raised  her  eyes  sorrowfully  to  the  picture  of  her 
husband,  who  would  have  said  to  her  :  "  My  child,  we  both, 
and  you  more  than  1,  have  trod  a  peculiar  path ;  and  this  des- 
tiny will  continue  from  generation  to  generation.  But  let  us  be 
at  peace  ;  the  spirit  of  our  son  is  steadfast  and  sure :  he  may  be 
cast  down  by  fate,  but  cannot  be  utterly  subdued." 

So  the  mother  quieted  herself,  and  Erich's  letters  brought 
peace.  He  had  promised  faithfully  to  let  her  know  of  all  that 
should  occisr ;  but  afterward  had  begged  her  to  forgive  him  if  his 
letters  were  irregular  and  hasty,  (or'  he  must,  for  awhile,  forget 
himself  and  all  that  was  his,  in  the  hope,  now  almost  a  certainty, 
of  winning  yet  another  soul.  At  first,  he  had  spoken  much  of 
Bella  and  Clodwig ;  of  how  he  felt  fully  at  home  with  his  friends, 
and  was  learning  to  believe  in  the  happiness  of  perfect  rest; 
but  after  awhile  he  said  nothing  of  Bella,  except  occasionally  to 
send  her  compliments.  Erich's  mother  had  not  noticed  it,  but 
his  aunt  Claudine,  who  seldom  talked,  but  always  said  some- 
thing to  the  point  when  asked  her  opinion,  remarked,  when 
asked  what  impression  Bella  and  Clodwig  had  made  on  her, 
that  she  had  noticed,  while  Bella  was  at  the  house,  a  certain 
restlessness  in  hei'  actions ;   and  that  she  had  looked  at  an  old 
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picture  of  Erich  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  she  took  an  un- 
usual interest  in  it.  Frau  Dournay  was  obliged  to  say  that  she 
had  noticed  something  similar  in  Bella's  actions  when  she  asked 
so  earnestly  in  regard  to  Erich's  early  life.  Nevertheless  she 
told  her  sister-in-law  that  Bella  was  not  merely  a  dilettante,  but 
an  artist,  and  looked  at  the  picture,  which  was  very  well  painted 
(she  had  once  been  offered  a  considerable  sum  for  her  collection), 
with  the  eye  of  an  artist. 

The  rooms  where  the  two  ladies  lived  were  very  quiet ;  they 
themselves  lived  almost  as  noiselessly  as  the  flowers  whicli 
thrived  so  well  under  their  care.  The  postman  brought  a 
letter,  the  handwriting  of  which  was  Clodwig's ;  and  in  every 
word  he  himself  could,  to  a.  certain  extent,  be  seen.  The  char- 
acters were  neat  and  delicate,  never  made  in  haste,  but  never 
with  too  much  care  ;  the  lines  were  symmetrical  and  sufficiently 
fer  apart,  although  no  space  was  lost.  The  first  casual  glance 
at  the  letter  put  the  ladies  at  ease,  and  the  contents  and  mode 
of  expression  were  just  as  clear  and  calm  as  the  handivriting. 
He  said  that  Frau  Dournay  would  place  him  under  obligations 
to  her  by  accepting  the  invitation  to  pass  a  few  weeks  with 
them.  He  spoke  of  the  pleasant  intercourse  he  had  once  had 
with  her  husband,  and  which  he  had  renewed  with  Erich, — thus 
bringing  back  to  him  reminiscences  of  his  early  life,  for  which 
he  had  never  dared  to  hope.  In  conciusion,  he  appealed  to 
their  personal  acquaintance,  and  there  was  a  written  smile  in 
his  words  as  he  added  that  never  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  had 
he  experienced  a  heartfelt  pleasure  which  had  not  been  recip- 
rocated; he  therefore  begged  her  not  to  put  him  to  the  blush 
now  in  his  old  age.  He  closed  by  saying  that  he  begged  to  be 
permitted  by  the  mother  of  his  friend  Erich  to  subscribe  him- 
self, "  Vour  friend  Clodwig."  There  was  no  overstrained 
courtliness  in  the  letter,  but  yet  all  was  delicate  and  refined. 

Under  this  were  a  few  words  from  Bella,  written  hastily  and 
in  large  characters,  requesting  the  mother  and  aunt  to  honor 
her  with  a  visit  She  said  that  she  only  wrote  a  few  words, 
being  convinced  that  she  would  soon  be  permitted  to  have  more 
intimate  intercourse  with  the  venerated  mother  and  lovely  aunt. 
In  a  postscript,  she  added  a  request  that  they  would  bring 
Erich's  music  with  them. 

The  Doctor  had  enclosed  a  letter  appealing  to  them  as  a  pupil 
of  the  old  Professor.  He  good-humoredly  offered  his  assistance 
in  case  they  should  need  medical  aid,  and  added  his  belief  that 
his  mother's  presence  would  be  a  sure  preventive  or  cure  of  any 
sickness  his  young  friend  Erich  might  have. 

This  expression  set  Erich's  mother  thinking ;  and  she  had 
determined  to  accept  the  invitation,  when  another  knock  wa^ 
heard  ai  the  door,  and  Sonnenkamp's  dispatdi  arrived. 
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She  had  hardly  read  this  when  another  rap  was  heard,  and 
the  Major  entered. 

The  lady  started,  for  she  did  not  recognize  him  :  she  saw  only 
the  ruddj'  face  with  its  short,  snow-white  hair,  and  the  badge  of 
his  order  on  his  breast.  She  thought  at  first  that  the  intruder 
was  an  officer  of  justice,  whose  arrival  boded  some  ill — she  knew 
not  what — to  Erich.  The  Major  was  not  very  skilful  in  relieving 
her  anxiety,  for  he  said  instantly : 

"  Frau  Professorin,  I  come  with  authority— yes,  yes,  but  I 
shall  not  drive  you  from  Paradise,  but  shut  you  up  in  the  Gar- 
apnofEden." 

The  Major  had  been  thinking  this  up  during  his  journey,  and 
had  said  it  to  himself  certainly  a  hundred  times,  and  now  it  came 
out  so  bunglingly  that  the  widow  could  not  rise  for  trembling. 

Then  the  Major  cried : 

"  Keep  your  seat ;  nobody  puts  himself  out  on  my  account — 
everybody  knows  that.  I  never  distrust  anybody,  and  like  to 
have  people  keep  their  seats  when  1  come, — don't  you  ?  Then 
you're  sure  that  you're  not  making  trouble." 

"  Do  you  come  from  my  son  ?" 

"Yes,  frorn  him  too.  See  now;  Pm  no  saint,  but  then  I'm 
no  great  sinner  either,  but  I  can  boast  o{  oiie  thing,  and  that  is, 
thai  never  in  my  life  have  I  envied  anybody  but  you.  I  envied 
you  when  you  said  '  my  son' — then  I  did  envy  you.  And  why 
can't  I  say  so  too  ?    Oh,  if  1  only  had  such  a  son  !" 

And  then  at  last  Peace  entered  that  house. 

The  Major  delivered  a  letter  from  Sonnenkamp,  and  one  from 
the  Frivy-councillor's  wife ;  he  desired  that  they  would  read 
them  immediately,  for  that  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  his 
saying  anything. 

The  widow  read;  and  the  Major,  chuckling  and  nodding  with 
internal  delight,  looked  at  her  as  she  read. 

The  lady  again  welcomed  him,  and  called  her  sister-in-law. 

The  jalousies  toward  the  street  were  opened,  and  a  full  stream 
of  light  entered  and  shone  on  happy  faces. 

' '  What  shall  we  do  ?"  asked  Aunt  Claudine. 

"  We  need  think  no  longer,  but  accept  the  kind  invitation." 

"Whose?" 

"  Why  Herr  Sonnenkamp's." 

"  Right  ]"  said  the  Major,  smiling.  "  Will  you  allow  me  to 
light  a  cigar?  Did  our  brother,  your  husband,  who  has  gone  to 
eternal  rest,  smoke  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

Aunt  Claudine's  delicate  fingers  held  the  light  for  him. 

"  Good  !  good  !"  cried  the  Major.  "  You  have  given  me  fire, 
and  1  promise  to  go  through  fire  for  you." 
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Atter  this  gallant  burst  of  eloquence,  the  Major  was  happy, 
and  puffed  away  with  delight. 

Of  course  much  was  to  be  done  before  they  could  set  out. 
The  Major  promised  that  Joseph  should  come  and  pack  up 
everything,  not  a  thread  should  he  left.  He  himself  left  the 
house,  promising  to  return  in  a  few  hours,  after  having  seen  his 
brother  Masons. 

Midday  saw  the  Major  and  the  two  ladies  seated  in  a  first- 
class  car,  en  route  toward  the  Rhine,  and  the  Major  was  as 
proud  and  happy  as  if  he  had  conquered  the  enemy  and  taken 
all  his  munitions  of  war. 

CHAPTER   XIV. 

POTATOES,    AND    SOMETHING    BETTER    YET. 

ERICH  and  Roland  rode  with   Che   Krischer  and  his  wife. 
When  the  Krischer  reached  his  own  territory,  he  stopped 
the  carriage,  and  got  out. 

'■No,  I  won't  ride  here,"  said  he.  "And  now  look  at  my 
hands;  my  hands  have  been  chained.  What  shall  they  do 
now  I  Take  vengeance?  On  whom?  And  even  if  1  knew 
whom,  what  then?" 

He  took  some  earth,  and  throwing  it  into  the  air,  cried  out : 
"  I  swear  by  you  to  leave  (he  country.     The  New  World  must 
give  me,  too,  my  own  land.     I've  taken  care  of  others'  soil  long 
enough  in  the  Old  World  !" 

Erich  and  Roland  alighted,  and  accompanied  the  Krischer  to 
his  house.  Suddenly  they  heard  some  one  calling  to  them  from 
the  vineyard,  and  the  Seven-piper  approaclied,  bringing  the 
halberd  which  the  Krischer  had  always  regarded  as  the  symbol 
of  his  office  as  guardian  of  the  fields.  He  handed  it  to  the 
Krischer,  and  said; 

"Take  it  back  now,  1  have  guarded  it  faithfully  for  you." 
He  accompanied  them  to  the  house.  All  the  dogs  in  the 
yard  began  to  bark,  and  all  the  birds  in  the  room  jumped  about 
and  twittered  as  their  master  entered.  But  the  blackljirds  out- 
sang  ail  the  others,  for  they  whistled,  "  Life  let  us  cherish,"  but 
Stopped  at  the  second  line.  The  Krischer  looked  at  everj-ching 
as  one  just  awakened  from  sleep ;  but  finally  things  became 
more  natural  to  him,  and  the  whole  family  sat  down  at  table, 
where  they  ate  the  first  new  potatoes,  which  a  neighbor  had 
cooked  for  them.  Roland  had  never  tasted  such  food,  and  all 
kughed  as  he  said ; 

"  Claus,  potatoes  come  from  the  country  wheJ"e  I  was  born, 
and  to  which  you  are  going.  They  were  born  in  America,  and 
are  immigrants  here,  just  as  we  are," 
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There  seemed  to  be  a  hearty  good-feeling  betivecn  these  good 
people  and  Roland,  and  the  boy  wished  to  give  the  Krischerthe 
ivatch  which  had  been  stolen  and  recovered.  He  wished  him 
to  keep  it  as  a  remembrancer;  but  the  Krischer  would  not  take 
it,  although  Erich  and  the  Seven-piper  urged  him  to. 

"  Take  it,  lather,"  said  the  Cooper,  and  then  at  last  the  Kris- 
cher consented. 

The  Seven-piper  led  the  conversation.  He  poo-pooh-ed  the 
Krischer  for  always  bothering  his  head  with  stupid  notions,  and 
never  letting  up  on  them.  It  wasn't  necessary  to  be  rich.  To 
be  sure,  a  man  was  always  hollow,  but  he  couldn't  eat  and 
drink  more  than  his  fill;  and  a  rich  man  couldn't  sleep  better 
than  well ;  and  it  didn't  matter  in  what  sort  of  a  bed  one  slept, 
provided  he  had  a  good  sleep ;  and  it  was  all  humbug  to  ride  in 
a  coach ;  'twas  a  good  deal  better  to  ride  on  shank's  mare,  with 
a  good  walking-stick. 

They   also    talked  about    Grubworra,   and    the   Seven-piper 

"  When  any  one  goes  to  find  his  grave,  he'll  have  to  take  3 

"Why?"  asked  Roland. 

" 'Cause  they'll  hang  him." 

But  the  Krischer  didn't  want  to  talk  of  wicked  men. 

The  Seven-piper  was,  and  always  continued  to  be,  the  per- 
soniiication  of  jo!iy  poverty.  He  had  sent  one  of  the  children 
to  his  house;  and  just  as  a  flask  of  wine  arrived  from  Frflulein 
Milch,  singing  commenced  at  the  Krischer's.  The  entire  or- 
chestra arrived,  and  the  Seven-piper  and  Erich  joined  with 
them. 

At  last  Erich  urged  the  necessity  of  returning  home;  and  just 
as  they  were  leaving  the  side-road  and  striking  the  highway,  a 
carriage  approached,  in  which  sat  the  Major,  gesticulating,  and 
crying  with  mighty  voice : 

"liattahon,  halt !" 

They  halted,  and  the  Major  came  up   with  Hrich's  mother 

"  That's  the  only  thing  I  was  wishing  for,"  cried  Roland. 
"  Herr  Major,  the  Krischer  is  released,  he's  innocent  1" 

The  mother  embraced  Roland,  and  then  her  son.  They  had 
all  alighted,  and  Erich  walked  toward  the  Viila  with  his  mother, 
who  was  leading  Roland,  with  her  hand  on  his  ^rm  The  Ma- 
jor politely  oflered  his  arm  lo  the  aunt  but  she  declmed  it,  ex- 
cusing herself  by  saying  that  it  was  a  whim  of  hers,  never  to 

"It  is  certainly  better— Fraule in  Mdch  thmks  so  too.  You 
will  become  acquainted  with  her;  you  will  be  good  friends,  de- 
pend on  it.     She  knows  everything — everjthiiig     It's  incom- 
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prehensible  where  she  learned  it  all  !  She  knew  that  Count 
Clodwig  had  invited  you.  But  we  understand  strategy — we  got 
ahead  of  him.  It's  the  lucky  man  who  takes  the  bride  home — ■ 
that  is,  they  say  so," 

Music  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and  the  Major  explained 
that  they  were  still  rejoicing  over  the  marriage  at  Herr  von  End 
lich's  house. 

"  Oh,  mother,  if  ever  again  I  should  he  dispirited  and  sad,  ) 
will  recall  this  hour,  and  be  happy  again  " 

The  mother's  heart  was  full :  she  could  not  speak. 

The  guests  were  warmly  welcomed  at  the  Villa.  The  Privy 
councillor's  wife  embraced  and  kissed  the  Professor's  wife. 
Frau  Ceres  sent  her  excuses.  As  night  approached,  Sonnen- 
kamp  appeared. 

The  moon  shone  brightly,  as  Erich  and  Roland  conducted 
the  ladies  to  the  vine-clad  cottage  ;  and  here  upon  the  balcony 
the  mother  again  clasped  her  son's  hand,  and  said : 

"  If  your  father  could  see  you,  he  would  he  pleased  with  you. 
You  have  stiil  your  good  and  pure  look.  Yes,  everything  is 
well  now;   you  have  still  your  pure  look." 
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BOOK   SEVENTH. 
CHAPTER  I. 

MOTHER    IS    HERE. 

Y  mother  is  here!' 


Erich  felt  as  if  surrounded  by  a  flood  of  lifegiving  dew. 
He  heard  the  voice  of  a  child  waking  from  its  dream ;  it  was  he 
himself  who  had  given  utterance  to  these  words.  He  closed  his 
eyes  again  and  dreamed  himself  back  to  Che  days  of  his  child- 
hood; all  that  had  perturbed  his  spirit  since  that  time — ^all  that 
had  oppressed  and  torn  his  soul,  had  vanished  and  sunk  into 

"  My  mother  is  here  I" 

And  thus,  too,  duty  called. 

Erich  stood  by  Roland's  bed.  It  was  never  necessary  for  him 
to  rouse  the  boy  with  words;  one  full  glance  upon  his  sleeping 
face  was  sufficient ;   and  now,  as  he  opened  his  eyes,  his  first 

"  Your  mother  is  here  !" 

And  thus  the  words  that  Erich  had  heard  in  his  dream  were 
now  spoken  by  another.  He  laid  his  hand  on  the  boy's  fore- 
head, and  looked  at  him  with  delight,  and  yet  with  sadness. 
Why  was  it  that  this  child,  poor  in  the  midst  of  his  wealth,  was 
unblessed  by  a  mother's  love  ? 

The  day  was  now  doubly  welcome,  for  Erich  and  Roland  went 
first  to  the  mother. 

As  they  walked  by  the  shore,  Roland  cried  out  to  the  stream : 

"  Father  Rhine !  Erich's  mother  is  here  !" 

Erich  smiled — the  boy's  cheek  was  glowing. 

They  went  to  the  mother  as  to  a  temple,  and  came  from 
her  as  from  a  temple;  for  every  word,  every  motion,  every 
glance  of  this  calm  and  pure  woman  seemed  a  blessing ;  and  she 
showed  them  the  sacredness  of  order  and  steadfast  adherence  to 
duty,  by  saying  that  she  would  consider  it  only  a  perfect  proof 
of  their  love  and  constancy  if  they  worked  as  steadily  now  as 
heretofore.  We  must  do  our  duty  in  every  circumstance  of  life, 
be  it  sorrowful  or  joyful. 

Erich  and  Roland  were  soon  at  work  again  ;  to-day  they  read 
the  return  of  Ulysses  to  Ithaca.  Erich  was  not  very  attentive, 
for  every  thought  and  emotion  was  merged  in  feeling  that  he  was 
again  near  his  mother.  He  endeavored  to  overcome  his  dis- 
traction, for  he  wished  to  confine  himself  to,  and  think  only  of 
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his  present  duty,  but  before  he  was  aware  he  again  detected 
himself  thinking  of  his  mother,  as  he  looked  at  Roland.  Ah, 
why  could  not  he,  too,  know  the  blessedness  of  sueh  a  feeling? 
The  best  source  from  which  man  can  draw  happiness  and  life 
is  a  mother's  love.  Man's  love  must  be  gained,  conquered,  and 
earned — struggled  to  through  opposing  difficulties.  A  mother's 
love  alone  is  forever  ungained  and  unearned. 

And  now  his  thoughts  turned  to  Bella.  Erich  hoped  that  he 
had  freed  himself  from  all  treason  to  himself,  to  the  world, 
and  to  all  that  is  pure ;  and  with  a  power  which  was  stronger 
than  ever  before,  for  it  was  attained  through  hard  struggles, 
he  returned  to  his  duties,  and  transferred  himself  and  his  pupji 
into  the  life  of  another  so  completely,  that  all  around  them  was 
forgotten. 

It  seemed  almost  like  a  new  pleasure  to  recall  at  noon  the  pres- 
ence of  the  mother.  They  were  all  in  the  garden  together,  ex- 
cept Frau  Ceres,  who  excused  he/self  through  Miss  Perini. 
Sonnenkamp  smiled,  for  he  knew  that  his  wife  had  never  thought 
of  sending  her  excuses,  and  that  Miss  Perini  had  taken  upon 
herself  the  responsibility  of  making  them ;  and  she  was  perfectly 
warranted  in  doing  so,  inasmuch  as  Frau  Ceres  was  naturally 
obstinate  enough  to  be  uttwilling  to  meet  any  society  obtruded 
on  her,  and  her  chief  strength  always  lay  in  refusal.  Miss  Perini 
evidently  took  pains  to  make  herself  as  agreeable  as  possible 
to  the  Professor's  widow,  and  expressed  an  almost  childish  de- 
light when  that  lady  taught  her  a  new  piece  of  fancy  sewing. 

But  the  Privy-councillor's  wife  was  eminently  useful  in  putting 
everybody  at  ease.  The  way  in  which  she  modestly  subordinated 
herself  to  the  Professor's  widow  influenced  all  the  others;  and, 
together  with  the  respectful  deference  which  she  paid  to  her,  at 
once  and  peremptorily  secured  for  that  lady  a  position  which 
'doubtless  she  would  otherwise  have  acquired,  but  only  after  the 
lapse  of  some  time  ;  and  this  result  was  aided  by  her  repeating 
that,  in  Ler  day,  Frau  Doumay  had  been  the  most  honored  lady 
at  Court,  and  was  even  yet  referred  to  as  a  model  of  high 
breeding.  At  first,  Frau  Dournay  was  somewhat  humiliated 
by  hearing  herself  so  highly  praised;  but  nevertheless  she  wp.s 
grateful  to  her  friend,  who  was  evidently  striving  to  transform 
her  poverty  and  dependence  into  sources  of  respect  and  ad- 
miration. 

Even  Miss  Perini  was  subdued  by  the  widow's  character,  for 
Frau  Dournay  had  such  quiet  dignity,  such  a  serene  and  mild 
countenance,  in  which  dwelt  such  youthful  enjoyment  of  life,  and 
there  wassucha  kindly  light  beaming  from  her  whole  nature,  that 
everything  ignoble  and  impure  seemed  totally  unknown  to  her. 
At  the  same  time  the  youthfulness  of  her  feelings  was  evident ; 
and  she  was  full  of  enthusiasm,  n'hich,  nurtured  by  the  idealistic 
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life  nf  her  husband,  again  sprang  into  full  bloom  in  the  cotnpan 
ionship  of  her  son.  She  said  the  simplest  things  with  a  sweet- 
ness and  grace  which  gave  them  a  meaning,  and  with  a  fresh- 
ness that  made  them  seem  new. 

While  they  were  together  at  noon,  a  letter  came  from  Bella. 
She  welccmed  Frau  Dournay,  and  requested  a  visit  from  her  on 
the  following  day. 

Frau  Dournay  wished  to  send  an  answer  by  the  same  messen- 
ger, hut  he  had — no  one  knew  why — immediately  been  dis- 
missed. But  Sonnenkamp  had  arranged  that;  and  when  Frau 
Dournay  had  given  her  letter  to  a  messenger  belonging  to  the 
house,  it  instantly  found  its  way  to  Sonnenkamp's  cabinet,  where 
it  was  skilfully  opened  and  the  contents  found  to  be  satisfac- 
tory, for  it  contained  a  polite  but  decided  refusal  of  the  invitation. 
Sonnenkamp  smiled,  for  the  lady  said  that  she  had  been  received 
kindly  as  the  guest  of  the  house,  and  only  asked  that  the  visits 
paid  to  it  would  also  be  granted  to  her. 

Again  Sonnenkamp  smiled:  his  expectation  was  being  ful- 
filled ;  and  through  the  Professor's  widow  he  would  yet  conquer 
a  position  among  the  neighboring  families,  and  be  received  into 
thoir  society  as  an  equal. 

CHAPTER    11. 
SHT.  WHO  HAS  NEVER  LEARNED  ANYTHING  WISHES  TO  LEARN. 

WHEN  Sonnenkamp  came  from  his  cabinet,  he  went  to  his 
wife's  chamber.  In  the  ante-room,  a  waiting- maid  told 
him  that  her  lady  wished  to  speak  with  no  one.  He  did  not 
heed  hei,  but  went  on.  He  found  Frau  Ceres  lying  on  thesofa;  the 
windows  were  curtained,  so  that  the  large  room  seemed  to  be  in 
twilight.  Frau  Ceres  looked  at  him  with  her  great  dark  eyes, 
'and  gave  him  her  small  delicate  hands  with  the  long  nails,  but 
did  not  speak.     He  kissed  the  hand  and  seated  himself  beside 

For  some  time  he  was  silent,  but  at  last  began  to  explain  to 
his  wife,  that  he  was  accomplishing  his  plan  by  means  of  the 
guest  who  was  now  in  the  house ;  for  by  her  hand  the  doors 
leading  to  the  halls  of  the  Prince's  palace  would  be  opened. 

At  the  word  palace,  Frau  Ceres  roused  herself  a  little.  She 
did  not  speak ;  but  her  restless  glance  showed  that  interest  was 
awakened  within  her;  for  beyond  the  ocean  and  amid  all  their 
wanderings,  Sonnenkamp  had  told  her  that  it  was  his  highest 
aim  that  she  should  enter  Court-circles.  And  Frau  Ceres  had 
thought  of  life  at  Court  as  of  a  glorious  fairy-talc,  representing 
some  blissful  sphere  beyond  the  earthwhere  were  eternal  bright- 
ness and  glory,  and  the  abode  of  the   gods.      She  had  already 
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learned  that  the  representation  was  exaggerated,  but  everj'where 
she  heard  of  that  happiness,  and  saw  how  all  were  struggling 
for  admission  at  Court,  and  she  was  angry  at  her  husband  for 
not  having  obtained  what  had  been  so  long  and  so  often  prom- 
ised. She  was  in  Europe,  had  retired  into  solitude,  which,  men 
say,  is  so  lovely,  and  wiis  always  expecting  to  be  summoned  to 
Court. 

Why  was  it  so  long  in  coming?  Why  were  people  so  dis- 
tant ?  Even  Bella,  the  only  person  who  showed  her  any  atten- 
tion, seemed  to  regard  her  as  a  parrot — a  foreign  bird  whose 
plumage  was  to  be  looked  at  and  admired,  but  with  whom  one 
must  have  no  more  to  do,  than  occasionally  to  give  it  a  lump  of 
sugar  or  to  say  "  Pretty  poll."  Even  the  recollection  of  how  she 
had  outshone  all  the  other  ladies  at  Herr  von  Endlich's  fete  was 
not  more  than  half  satisfying. 

Notwithstanding  all  her  apparent  idleness  and  ennui,  Frau 
Ceres  was  always  busied  with  one  thought,  and  that  one  thought 
had  been  planted  in  her  mind  by  her  husband ;  it  had  become 
stronger  than  he  wished — it  controlled  her  whole  being. 

He  now  told  her,  with  much  address,  that  the  house  would 
gain  new  lustre  and  be  led  more  surely  to  its  goal  by  the  Pro- 
fessor's widow,  to  whom  even  the  wife  of  the  Privy-councillor 
deferred,  because  she  had  been  the  favorite  and  most  powerful 
lady  at  Court — nay,  had  been  the  friend  of  the  widowed  Prin- 

Sonnenkamp  was  so  skilful  in  displaying  his  shrewdness,  that 
at  Inst  his  wife  brouglit  herself  to  say : 

"  You're  very  shrewd.     I'll  talk  with  the  tutor's  mother." 

He  then  undertook  to  instruct  her  how  she  should  comport 
herself;  but,  like  a  spoiled  child— almost  like  a  wild  beast — she 
cried  out,  as  she  gesticulated  and  stamped  : 

"  I'll  have  no  instructions !  Don't  say  another  word  !  Bring 
the  woman  to  me  !" 

Sonnenkamp,  anxious  and  troubled,  wen 
he  would  willingly  have  given  her  advice  a 
feared  to,  and  said : 

"  My  dear  little  wife  is  somewhat  spoiled,  and  very  nervous." 

Frau  Dournay  went  to  Frau  Ceres,  who  remained  lying  on  the 
sofa.  She  was  shrewd  enough  to  know  that  the  less  accessible 
one  shows  one's  self,  the  more  deference  is  likely  to  be  shown. 

Frau  Dournay  bowed  gracefully,  and  Frau  Ceres  instantly 
forgot  everything,  and  before  the  other  could  speak,  cried  out : 

"You  must  teach  me  to  do  that!  I  want  to  bow  so  !  People 
bow  so  at  Court,  don't  they?" 

Frau  Dournay  did  not  know  what  answer  to  make.  Was 
this  something  more  than  nervousness — insanity  ?  Yet  she 
found  strength  to  say : 
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1  easily  imagine  you,  belonging  to  a  republic,  find  our 
s  somewhat  strange ;  but  I  find  that  it  is  better  to  simply 
give  the  hand  at  a  first  meeting." 

Slie  extended  her  hand,  and  Frau  Ceres  did  the  same,  and 
was  sufficiently  forgetful  to  rise. 

"You  are  sick — I  will  disturb  you  no  longer,"  said  Frau 
Doiirnay. 

Frau  Ceres  thought  it  would  be  better  to  pretend  sickness, 
and  said : 

"  Oh,  yes — I'm  always  sick;  but  pray  stay  with  me." 

And  as  the  mother  spoke  to  her,  the  earnest  tones  of  her 
voice  made  such  an  impression  on  Frau  Ceres  that  she  closed 
her  eyes,  and  when  she  again  opened  them,  large  tears  stood 
on  her  long  lashes. 

Frau  Doumay  regretted  that  she  had  agitated  her,  but  Frau 
Ceres  shook  her  head  and  said : 

"  No,  no  :  I  thank  you.  It  is  years  since  1  have  been  able 
to  cry.  These  tears  lay  here — here,"  and  she  beat  her  breast. 
"  Thank  you  1" 

P'rau  Dournay  wished  to  withdraw,  but  Frau  Ceres  rose 
hastily  and  approached  the  wondering  lady,  who  could  not  help 
shrinking  as  if  grasped  by  a  mad  woman,  for  Frau  Ceres  threw 
herself  on  her  knees  before  her,  and  cried  as  she  covered  her 
hand  with  kisses : 

"Ah,  protect  me!  Be  my  mother.  I  have  never  said 
Mother  to  any  one — I  never  knew  a  mother!" 

Frau  Dournay  raised  her  and  said  : 

"  My  child,  I  can  be  your  mother — I  can  and  will.  I  am  glad 
to  have  so  beautiful  a  calling  here,  and  accept  it  with  my  whole 
heart.     But  now,  I  beg  you  be  calm !" 

'She  led  Frau  Ceres  back  to  the  sofa — a  curious  complication 
of  soft  cushions  in  which  the  delicate  lady  always  lay  wrapped 
'  up  as  if  buried — laid  her  tenderly  down,  and  covered  her  with 
a  large  shawl. 

Frau  Ceres  held  the  mother's  hand  close,  and  sobbed  like  a 
child. 

Frau  Dournay  now  spoke  of  their  happiness  in,  having  two 
such  sons ;  but  spoke  less  of  Erich  than  of  Roland.  And  as  she 
related  how  Roland,  appearing  to  her  in  the  gloaming,  had 
seemed  so  like  her  only  dead  son,  Frau  Ceres  turned  and  kissed 
her  hand.  And  the  lady  went  on  to  say  that  she,  too,  ivas  a 
woman  of  many  peculiarities,  with  whom  it  was  not  easy  to  live : 
she  had  too  much  accustomed  herself  to  solitude,  and  feared 
that  she  was  not  young  and  cheerful  enough  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  a  lady  who  could  lay  every  claim  to  a  life  of  brilliancy 
and  pleasure. 

Frau  Ceres  asked  Frau  Dournay  to  draw  the  curtain  a  little ; 
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and  then  as  she  saw  the  stranger  more  clearly,  she  smiled;  but 
her  face  with  its  delicate,  half-opened  mouth,  soon  took  again 
its  old  expression  of  dulness,  and  she  took  up  her  fan  and 
fanned  herself     At  length  she  said : 

"  Ah,  yes,  to  learn !  Vou  can't  think  how  stupid  I  am ;  and 
yet  I  want  to  be  clever,  and  should  have  liked  to  learn  so  much, 
but  he  wouldn't  let  me,  and  was  always  saying,  '  You  are  love- 
liest and  dearest  as  you  are.'  Yes,  perhaps  so  to  him,  bnt  not 
to  myself  If  Miss  Perini  were  not  so  good,  I  don't  know  what 
I  should  do.  Do  you  play  whist?  Do  you  loveXature?  I'm 
a  fooUsh  thing,  ain't  I  ?" 

Frau  Ceres  probably  expected  that  Frau  Dournay  would  con- 
tradict this  assertion  :   she  did  not,  but  on  the  other  hand,  s;iid : 

"  If  there  is  anything  which  you  can  learn  from  me,  it  is 
entirely  at  your  disposal.  I  have  known  women  like  you,  and 
might  tell  you  why  you  are  always  unwell." 

"  Why  ?    Do  you  know  ?    You  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  not  a  very  flattering  reason." 

"Oh,  tell  me  what  it  is." 

"My  dear  child  I  you  are  always  unwell  because  you  are 
always  idle.  When  one  has  nothing  to  do,  he  always  finds  em- 
ployment in  thinking  of  his  health." 

"  Ah,  you're  wise,"  cried  Frau  Ceres,  "  but  I'm  weak." 

In  fact  there  was  something  weak  and  defenceless  about  her. 
She  regarded  herself,  and  Sonnenkamp  regarded  her,  as  a 
fragile  toy.  And  she  was  utterly  lazy,  the  smallest  thing  was  a 
burden  to  her.  She  could  not  decide  which  was  the  most 
trying,  to  hear  or  to  see;  but  thought  (hat  on  the  whole  the 
latter  was  the  more  burdensome,  for  when  one  reads,  one  must 
hold  a  book  and  pay  a  certain  degree  of  attention  to  its  con- 
tents; the  consequence  was  that  she  always  had  Miss  PerfhL 
read  to  her  whenever  she  could  exert  herself  sufficiently  to 
listen,  and  then — -what  an  advantage  it  was  to  be  able  to  fall 
asleep  when  she  felt  like  it ! 

A  somewhat  similar  occurrence  took  place  now;  for  while 
Frau  Dournay  was  speaking,  Frau  Ceres  dropped  her  hand, 
and  it  needed  only  a  glance  to  see  that  she  had  fallen  asleep ; 
and  her  companion  sat  in  that  rich  and  beautiful  apartment  ag 
in  fairy-land.  She  held  her  breath,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
do.  What  is  all  diis  ?  Here  all  is  mystery.  She  did  not  dare 
to  stir,  for  fear  of  waking  the  sleeper;  but  Frau  Ceres  turned 
and  said ; 

"  Go  now — go  now;   I'll  come  pretty  soon." 

Fniu  Dournay  went. 

Sonnenkamp  was  waiting  for  her,  and  said  anxiously ; 

"  How  does  she  act  toward  you  ?" 

"  Like  a  good  child,"  answered  the  mother.      "  But  I  have  a 
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request  to  make.  I  think  I  can  cure  the  over-excitement  or 
sluggishness  of  your  wife,  but  I  beg  you  never  to  ask  me  what 
we  talk  about.  If  I  gain  your  wife's  perfect  confidence,  I  must 
be  able  to  say  conscientiously,  '  She  speaks  with  me  alone ; 
what  she  confides  never  passes  my  hps.'  Will  you  promise  to 
indulge  us  women  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sonnenkamp. 

It  was  difficult  for  him  to  do  so,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

CHAPTER  111. 

A    CULTIVATED    NEIGHBORHOOD. 

OM  the  following  day  Prancken  called,  and,  summoning  up 
all  his  fine  airs  as  a  man  of  the  world,  he  made  his  saluta- 
tions to  the  widow.  The  latter  at  once  caused  him  to  under- 
stand that  she  regarded  hira  as  the  friend  of  the  family.  This 
she  did  so  unobtrusively,  and  with  such  charming  tact,  that 
Prancken  was  highly  delighted. 

When  she  thanked  him  for  having  obtained  for  Erich  his 
present  position,  he  denied  ail  claim  to  her  thanks;  it  was  only 
a  slight  acknowledgment  of  his  own  debt,  for  he  owed  all  that 
he  had  of  knowledge  and  culture  to  the  late  Professor. 

There  was  a  tone  in  these  words  that  won  the  widow's  whole 
heart.  She  knew  quite  well  how  much  to  ascribe  to  the  excess 
of  politeness,  but  she  was  convinced  that  the  kernel  was  truth ; 
whoever  came  within  reach  of  the  voice  and  eye  of  her  husband, 
if  not  wholly  indifferent  and  careless,  must  have  received  an 
enduring  impulse  toward  a  nobler  life. 

f  rancken  spoke  of  his  brother-in-law  and  his  sister,  and  told 
how  much  Erich  was  loved  at  Wolfegarten.  Then  giving  a  skil- 
ful turn  to  his  speeches,  he  had  the  art  to  say  that  he  promised 
himself  that  the  presence  of  Frau  Dournay  would  prove  a  calm- 
ing and  quieting  influence  upon  his  sister,  who  had  recently 
become  much  perturbed  in  mind.  He  touched  upon  this  point 
very  cautiously,  and  only  intimated  how  difficult  a  task  it  was  to 
live  with  so  old  a  man,  though  one,  it  was  true,  of  so  noble  a 
nature;  and  how  an  emotion  which  has  been  apparently  sub- 
dued, often  unexpectedly  seizes  the  mind  anew. 

Frau  Dournay  understood  this  better  than  Prancken  imagined, 
and  she  was  much  pleased  to  meet  in  him  a  young  man  who,  in 
the  quiet  of  a  country  life,  was  addicted  to  the  study  of  the  in- 
tricate machinery  of  the  hur 

Prancken  could  not  restrai 
of  his  religious  conversion ; 

and  confidence  in  her.     And  then  suddenly,  as  in  a  vis' 
saw  this  lady  by  the  side  of  Manna,  and  the  latter  opcni 
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whole  soul  to  her.  She  therefore  would  assure  Manna  that  he 
acknowledged  his  change  of  heart  before  the  world.  It  even 
came  to  him  just  then,  that  the  Mother-Superior  had  spoken 
very  highly  of  this  lady  in  the  presence  of  Manna. 

A  smile  touehed  his  lips,  as  he  thought  to  himself,  "  This 
lady  can  be  used  to  a  good  purpose  in  dissuading  Manna  from 
her  childish  project  of  taking  the  veil,  although  it  is  certainly 
unfortunate  that  this  lady  does  not  belong  to  the  same  Church 
with  her." 

He  then,  at  Sonnenkamp's  request,  invited  Frau  Dournay  to 
go  with  him  to  the  villa,  which  the  wife  of — he  corrected  him- 
self quickly,  and  said — the  Privy-councillor  wanted  to  buy.  She 
would  surely  consent,  so  as  to  help  Herr  Sonnenkamp  obtain 
such  agreeable  neighbors.  The  objection  of  Frau  Dournay,  that 
she  was  hardly  sufficiently  rested  as  yet,  was  waved  aside  with 
many  flattering  speeches. 

The  carriage  drove  up. 

The  wife  of  the  Privy- councillor  and  Sonnenkamp  entered ; 
the  Widow  must  go  with  them  to  inspect  the  villa  which 
was  offered  for  sale.  On  the  way  thither,  they  were  all  very 
pleasant  in  their  manners ;  but  somehow  the  thought  crossed 
her  mind  that  she  was  in  the  midst  of  intriguants,  and  that  iji 
her  innocence  they  wanted  to  make  use  of  her  for  some  pur- 
pose— she  knew  not  what.  She  experienced  a  positively  uneasy 
feeling,  which  was  rendered  still  more  defined  when,  upon  their 
entering  the  villa,  Sonnenkamp  said  the  villa  belonged  to  him ; 
and  he  was  giad  that,  in  parting  with  it,  he  could  make  so 
pleasant  a  lady  his  neighbor. 

What  does  this  mean.'  Are  they  going  to  surprise  her? 
Does  Sonnenkamp  mean  to  place  the  villa  in  her  hands  ? 

She  soon  was  conscious  of  her  error ;  for  the  wife  of  the  Privy- 
councillor  immediately  went  on  to  portion  out  the  rooms  to  her- 
self, to  her  husband,  to  her  children.  She  had  two  sons  in  the 
service ;  one  of  her  daughters  was  already  married,  and  a  room 
was  set  apart  for  the  grandchild ;  and  when  she  began  to  select 
favorite  spots  in  (he  garden,  Sonnenkamp  promised  fo  have  new 
grounds  laid  out.  She  was  surprised  how  much  could  be  made 
out  of  this  piece  of  land. 

Sonnenkamp  was  very  complaisant ;  he  had  indeed  desired  to 
give  the  villa  as  ah  equivalent  for  the  coveted  elevation  of 
rank — for  the  small  sum  which  the  Councillor  paid  was  only 
for  appearance'  sake — but  he  had  been  obliged  to  submit  to 
Prancken,  who  asserted  that  this  was  not  practicable  ;  that  it 
was  more  prudent  simply  to  place  one's  self  in  neighborly  re- 
lations with  a  man  of  so  much  power,  that  thus  all  the  rest 
would  follow  very  naturally. 

The  wife  of  the  Priuy- councillor  took  the  Widow  aside  to  a 
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seat  in  the  garden.  She  knew  in  her  heart,  she  said,  that  Frau 
Dournay  would  surely  he  glad  to  use  her  great  influence  in  pro- 
curing for  the  Sonnenkamp  family  the  deserved  honor.  She 
did  not,  for  the  present,  go  further  than  this ;  but  it  was  her  de- 
cided plan  not  to  appear  herself,  or  have  her  husband  appear  as 
the  chief  lever  in  this  undertaking,  but  to  use  the  Professor's 
widow  as  such.  If  it  miscarried,  they  would '  remain  concealed, 
and  only  the  scholarly  widow  would  be  committed  ;  and  she  was 
considered  eccentric  anyhow. 

Amid  high-sounding  speeches,  overflowing  with  pure  and 
generous  sentiments,  an  intrigue  was  concealed  which  could  not 
be  easily  penetrated. 

When  Sonnenkamp  was  alone  with  Prancken  and  the  Coun- 
cillor's wife,  he  smiled  as  one  who,  by  way  of  sport,  allowed 
himself  for  once  to  be  overreached.  He  listened  widi  a  very 
friendly  air  as  Prancken  showed  him  that  the  Privy-councillor 
would  have  to  acquire  and  occupy  the  villa  at  once,  for  if  it  was 
transacted  later,  soon  before  or  soon  after  the  wishcd-for  event, 
there  would  be  occasion  for  malicious  talk. 

Sonnenkamp  smiled,  and  recommended  his  young  friend  to  a 
diplomatic  career — he  was  decidedly  adapted  to  it.  Prancken 
did  not  deny  that  in  the  future,  instead  of  confining  himself  to 
a  country  life,  he  would  undertake  such  a  position  ;  naturally, 
however,  only  in  concert  with  his  relations  and  his  paternal 
friend,  as  he  called  Sonnenkamp. 

Prancken  mentioned  a  notary  well  versed  in  the  most  ductile 
legal  forms.     In  the  evening,  the  notary  was  at  hand. 

The  purchase  was  concluded.  The  Privy-councillor  became 
the  neighbor  of  Herr  Sonnenkamp. 

As  Sonnenkamp  was  out  walking  with  Prancken,  enjoying 
the  mild  air  of  the  night,  the  latter  was  for  the  first  time  shocked 
by  the  language  of  his  future  father-in-law,  who  said : 

"  My  dear  young  friend,  you  have  undoubtedly  had  som 
dealings  with  the  usurers  in  your  day.  1  know  this  compassion 
ate  brotherhood  well — they  hang  together  like  a  secret  priest 
hood.  But  I  was  going  to  say  that  the  most  interesting  insight 
into  what  is  called  the  human  soul,  is  offered  by  the  history  of 
bribery.  I  am  familiar  with  the  most  diverse  nations  and  the 
most  diverse  races,  ahd  1  have  tried  it  everywhere,  and  it  has 

Prancken  looked  strangely  at  the  man.  He  had  much  confi- 
dence in  him,  but  when  he  spoke  in  that  matter-of-course  way 
about  the  corruption  of  all  nations,  he  began  to  feel  a  degree  of 
repulsion,  and  to  find  it  an  unpleasant  thought  that  he  was  to 
be  the  son  of  this  man. 

Sonnenkamp  continued,  with  good-humor: 

"You,  also,  are  probably  aiTected  with  the  old  prejudice  that 
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bribery  is  a  wicked  thing,  as,  a  short  time  ago,  usury  was  con- 
sidered. It  is,  in  fact,  only  a  regular  department  of  business, 
and  it  is  a  piece  of  folly  ill  the  government  to  exact  from  men 
an  oath  that  they  will  not  permit  their  acts  to  be  changed  or 
determined  by  the  reception  of  money.  It  may,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  be  imposed  upon  the  judges,  though  even  there  it  is 
ordinarily  only  a  IfWm ;  for,  if  it  comes  to  the  pinch,  a  rich  man 
can  get  clear,  provided  the  business  is  not  carried  on  too 
clumsily.  It's  remarkable  that,  among  other  nations,  Roman 
or  Sclavonic  men  always  take  the  gold  offered  them,  and  even, 
under  one  or  another  cover,  offer  themselves  (o  the  highest 
bidder;  but  with  the  prudish  Germanic  race  the  women  act  as 
the  intermediaries  in  these  operations.  And  very  naturally  ! 
Among  no  people  in  the  world  do  we  see  so  many  cows  put  in 
harness  for  agricultural  uses,  and  so  they  harness  up  the  cows 
in  this  business  too.  Therefore,  the  women  have  to  be  courted 
with  the  utmost  gallantry.  And  I  must  say  that  I  prefer  to  deal 
with  women — they  keep  their  word;  for  nothing  occurs  more 
frequently  than  that  a  bribe  is  given  and  the  person  bribed  does 
not  keep  his  word,  unless  the  bribe  is  at  least  doubled.  My 
father—" 

Prancken  was  startled.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Sonnen- 
kamp  had  mentioned  Ms  father;    but  the  speaker  continued 

"  My  father  was  a  virtuoso  in  the  art  of  bribery,  and  in  Poland 
he  never  bribed  but  by  giving  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  gulden 
note,  which  he  always  tore  into  two  pieces;  one  of  them  he 
kept,  the  other  he  gave  to  the  contracting  party,  and  he  did  not 
deliver  the  reserved  half  until  what  he  wanted  was  brought 
about.  You  don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  tear  a  note  with  the 
CounciHor's  wife,  do  you  ?" 

Prancken  felt  offended  to  hear  a  lady  of  rank  so  characterized 
and  set  down.  He  gave  Sonnenkamp  the  most  positive  assur- 
ances of  good  faith,  and  the  latter  explained: 

"  I  find  everything  in  order.  That  which  is  designated  in  the 
language  of  our  forefathers  as  bribery,  is  a  necessary  result  of 
advanced  culture.  As  soon  as  a  people  develop  to  a  more 
complicated  system  of  relations,  bribery  appears,  can't  but  ap- 
pear, sometimes  openly,  sometimes  clandestinely ;  and  nothing 
is  more  varied  in  its  forms  than  bribery — I  know  that." 

Prancken  having  stopped  in  astonishment,  Sonnenkamp  tak- 
ing his  arm  under  his,  continued  ; 

"  My  young  friend,  if  I  buy  an  agent  or  a  voice  to  be  under 
my  dictation  as  member  of  Parliament  or  Congress,  or  if  1  buy 
an  agent  or  a  voice  in  order  to  become  ennobled — it's  all  the 
same.  We  in  America  do  it,  only  more  openly.  Why  shouldn't 
this  Privy- councillor  and  his  wife  make  the  most  of  iheir  posi- 
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tion.  Their  position,  you  know,  is  their  whole  possession.  It 
pleases  me  so — it's  all  right.  Must  a  genteel  cloak  be  thrown 
over  it  in  Gcmiany?  Well,  let  it  be  so.  If,  as  i  hope,  you  enter 
the  diplomatic  career,  I  shall  have  many  other  little  lessons  to 
give  you." 

Prancken  professed  himself  ready  to  profit  by  his  instructions, 
but  he  nevertheless  felt  in  himself  an  inexpressible  fear  of  this 
man, — a  fcar  that  alternated  with  contempt.  He  made  up  his 
mind,  if  he  should  ever  win  Manna,  to  keep  himself  as  far  as 
possible  from  him. 

But  Sonnenkamp  was  so  happy  in  finding  a  new  confirmation 
of  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  he  sought  to  share  it 
with  his  own  son. 

In  the  morning,  when  they  had  risen  from  breakfast,  to  which 
the  wife  of  the  Privy-councillor  had  been  invited,  he  took  Roland 
with  him  into  the  park  and  said  to  him : 

"  Look  at  these  high-bom  people !— Ail  a  mere  cheat !  This 
Privy-councillor  and  his  family,  1  raise  them  from  beggars  tc 
people  of  means.  Do  not  let  them  see  that  you  know  it,  but 
you  should  know  it.  They  are  all  mere  rabble,  the  high  as  well 
as  the  low — -they  all  have  their  price  for  what  they  call  their  soul. 
Everything  in  the  world  may  be  had  with  money." 

it  pleased  him  to  unfold  these  views  at  large ;  he  had  no  sus- 
picion what  a  profound  disturbance,  what  repulsion. he  was  pro- 
ducing in  the  soul  of  the  youth. 

Roland  sat  mute,  and  Sonnenkamp  questioned  in  himself 
whether  he  had  done  well;  but  he  soon  quieted  his  doubts. 
Religion,  virtue — it's  all  nothing  but  illusion  !  Some  people — 
this  Herr  Dournay  is  one  of  them — believe  in  their  illusions ; 
others  know  that  they  are  illusions,  and  merely  play  off  before 
themselves  and  the  world.  It  is  better,  he  finally  quieted  him- 
self by  saying,  as  it  is, everything  illusion, 

CHAPTER  IV, 

A  NEW  ATMOSPHERE. 

FRAU  DOURNAY  had  been  but  a  few  days  at  the  Villa, 
when  she  comprehended  her  son's  complaint,  of  how  ditK- 
cidl  it  was  for  him  and  Roland  to  preserve  a  settled  mood  or 
pursue  any  fixed  line  of  thought ;  he  had  constantly  to  contend 
against  a  roving  habit  of  mind.  In  such  a  family,  with  its  ex- 
tensive possessions  and  its  numerous  engagements  in  this  quar- 
ter and  that,  that  persistency  of  mind  which  is  so  necessary  to 
the  mastering  of  any  branch  of  knowledge  was  broken  up ;  it 
was  difficult  therefore  under  such  circumstances  not  to  lose  one's 
self-control.     It  was  now  their  intention,  without  sketching  out 
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a  formal  routine,  without  at  least  announcing  any,  to  preserve  an 
independent  attitude;  for  it  is  only  when  a  man  is  self-coilected 
that  he  is  able,  when  it  is  required,  to  be  anything  to  any  one. 

Erich  and  Roland  went  every  morning  to  Frau  Dournay  to 
receive,  so  to  speak,  the  dav's  blessing,  and  soon  a  devoted  cir- 
cle formed  about  her  Whoever  approached  her  assumed  a  lofuer 
attitude  than  his  wonted  one,  toned  his  speech  to  a  moderate 
and  well-ordered  kev.  She  was  a  lady  of  substantial  culture, 
who  made  no  claim  to  genius  either  in  hev  own  estimation  of 
herself  or  in  the  estimation  of  others  She  was  not  brilliant  but 
logical,  and  what  she  examined  and  decided  upon,  seemed  ne- 
cessarily true  She  made  as  little  show  of  her  knowledge  as  of 
her  dress,  which,  as  was  to  be  e^pccted,  was  neatly  ordered. 

Neatness,  in  the  highest  and  purest  sense  of  the  word,  best 
characterizes  the  impression  made  by  her  appearance  and  char- 
acter. She  was  clear  and  pure  in  everything;  in  all  that  she 
thought,  and  all  that  she  felt.  She  had  lived  at  Court  for  thir- 
teen years,  and  knew  the  actual  world ;  but  an  air  of  ideality 
still  clung  to  her.  She  knew  what  vice  was,  and  believed  in 
virtue.  She  was  quick  in  thought,  but  self- restrained ;  ready  at 
repartee,  but  considerately  yielding. 

If  the  Widow  were  compared  externally  and  superficially  with 
Bella,  the  elder  lady  stood  at  a  disadvantage,  but  on  closer  con- 
sideration, Frau  Dournay  was  within  her  range  more  satisfying, 
while  Bella  was  more  fascinating. 

Bella  was  always  making  a  demand  on  you,  not  simply  your 
attention  to  her  appearance,  her  sensibility ;  she  liked  to  origin- 
ate themes  for  discussion,  to  start  the  most  difficult  questions ; 
she  always  wanted  to  take  the  initiative,  to  lead  off.  To  what- 
ever was  said  on  any  subject,  she  returned  a  very  fluent  and  ready 
answer;  and  she  knew  how  to  set  off  what  she  had  heard  to  the 
best  advantage;  all  which  was  very  charming  on  first  acquaint- 
ance, but  wi&  longer  intercouse  it  showed  itself  to  be  a  merely 
superficial  trick  of  speech. 

The  Widow,  on  the  other  hand,  made  no  demands ;  she  re- 
ceived willingly  and  thankfully  whatever  was  brought  her  ;  and  lo 
everything  that  was  submitted,  she  gave  quiet  and  deliberate 
thought. 

Externally,  the  ladies  could  scarcely  be  compared,  for  Frau 
Dournay  did  not  present  at  all  what  you  would  call  a  distin- 
guished appearance.  She  was  somewhat  full  in  person,  and 
had  that  fresh,  neat  look  which  is  seen  represented  in  the  pic- 
tures of  the  comfortable,  well-to-do  Holland  women.  Her  chief 
power  lay  in  her  constant  self-control;  she  could  listen  quietly 
to  everything  said ;  and  if  she  had  anything  to  say  in  reply,  she 
could  hear  patiently,  and  wait  till  the  right  moment. 

When  questions  which  she  really  did  not  wish  to  answer  were 
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put  directly  to  her,  she  was  skilful  in  turning  them  off,  as  if  she 
missed  hearing  them  ;  and  if  she  was  then  urged  to  give  a  de- 
cided reply,  she  answered  no  nearer  the  mark  than  she  actually 
wished.  She  never  permitted  herself  to  be  forced  beyond  a  cer- 
tain border-line. 

She  was  thus  the  centre  of  the  circle.  The  fundamental 
trait,  however,  which  was  manifest  in  her  whole  life,  lay  in  this  : 
She  was  true ;  she  never  spoke  a  word  merely  for  show ;  she 
never  even  smiled  where  there  was  nothing  to  smile  at ;  she 
gave  to  each  expression  its  natural  tone,  and  to  everything  that 
she  heard,  the  attention  that  was  due  it.  This  truthfulness  was 
not  opposed  to  her  habit  of  reserve.  She  never  said  anything 
that  was  contrary  to  the  truth ;  but  it  was  not  always  necessary 
to  declare  what  she  knew  and  thought.  That  is  not  subterfuge ; 
it  is  much  rather  a  simple  dictate  of  prudence,  and  prudence  is  a 
virtue  which  is  the  stay  and  support  of  all  that  is  good.  Nature 
herself  is  prudent —and  veiled. 

The  Widow  was  perfectly  happy  in  having  her  botanical 
tastes  gratified  and  enriched  in  Sonnenkamp's  beautiful  coUec- 
tir.n  of  plants,  and  in  the  practical  information  which  he  was 
able  to  impart  concerning  them. 

Erich's  mother  and  autit  lived  in  beautiful  harmony,  and 
were  nevertheless  very  different  in  character.  As  they  devoted 
themselves  to  different  realms  of  knowledge,  and  drew  tlience 
their  inspiration,  so  it  was  in  actual  life.  They  were  passion- 
ately devoted  to  the  two  most  beautiful  studies  in  the  world.  The 
Widow  was  a  botanist ;  Aunt  Claudine  was  an  astrononiist,  but 
she  sought  most  studiously  to  avoid  all  show  of  learning  ;  she 
spent  many  a  quiet  evening  hour  in  the  tower,  making  her  ob- 
servations, generally  with  a  small  telescope — without  any  one's 
noticing  it. 

Every  day  the  Widow  spent  many  happy  hours  in  the  forcing- 
houses,  and  among  the  plants  of  the  garden  ;  and  when  Sonnen- 
kamp  one  day  showed  her  his  orchards,  she  did  not,  like  others, 
express  her  admiration  and  astonishment,  but  showed  rather  an 
extensive,  detailed  knowledge  of  the  new  art  of  French  garden- 
ing, and  remarked  how  peculiar  it  was,  that  the  restless  French, 
when  they  withdraw  from  the  turmoil  of  life,  pursue  the  culti- 
vation of  fruit  with  such  tender  and  peysistent  care  She 
glanced  into  Sonnenkamp's  face,  as  she  added,  that  the  culti- 
vation of  fruit,  as  practised  by  him,  called  for  the  talent  of  a 
general,  for  it  was  evident  that  he  must  decide  lusth  which 
fruit  can  attain  the  largest  growth,  and  to  cherish  this  he  must 
sacrifice  the  others,  plucking  them  olT  in  their  unnpe  state 

Sonnenkamp  thanked  her  very  courteoush ,  but  liughed  to 
himself,  as  he  penetrated,  as  he  thought,  her  fine,  courtly  man- 
ners.    This  lady  had  evidently,  before  she  came,  hastily  posted 
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herself  in  botany,  in  order  to  make  herself  agreeable  to  Iiim. 
He  accepted  this  homage  with  apparent  ingenuousness,  but  he 
promised  himself  not  to  be  caught  by  such  arts. 

He  wished  to  return  politeness  for  politeness,  and  spared  no 
pains  in  placing  everything  at  the  service  of  the  two  ladies,  in 
the  most  hospitable  manner. 

Toward  Frau  Ceres,.  Frau  Doumay  held  a  well-defined  rela- 
tion ;  she  only  permitted  her  attention  to  be  claimed  by  her  for 
brief  periods,  and,  contrary  to  all  her  previous  habits,  Frau  Ceres 
visited  other  apartments  than  her  own.  She  asked  Frau  Dour- 
nay  whether  she  might  not,  occasionally,  be  admitted  to  see 
her;  which  was  sometimes  granted,  sometimes  not. 

But  soon  Frau  Ceres  also  came  under  the  consecrating  influ- 
ence of  her  mind,  for  Frau  Doumay  was  always  inspired  with 
the  right  thought  for  every  nature :  she  was  like  a  priestess 
whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  alive  the  fire  upon  the  altar.  If  Frau 
Ceres  wanted  to  know,  again  and  again,  how  such  and  such  a 
thing  was  done  at  court,  the  Widow  succeeded  in  awakening  un- 
expectedly in  her  some  degree  of  thought  and  of  wider  interest. 

The  Aunt,  on  the  other  hand,  while  she  was  extremely  re- 
served in  her  mannerj  introduced  an  enhvening  element  into 
the  house  which  was  not  anticipated.  The  grand-piano,  which 
had  for  a  long  time  stood  mute  in  the  music-room,  now  sounded 
with  dear,  sonorous  tones;  and  even  Roland,  who  had  aban- 
doned al!  exercises  in  music,  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  renew 
them,  and  became  the  pupil  of  Aunt  Claudine.  The  house, 
which  Erich  had  once  spoken  of  as  dry,  because  no  music  was 
heard  in  it,  was  now  refreshed  as  with  drink.  There  was  a 
pleasaijt  life  there  with  the  new  guests  ;  and  Sonnenkamp's 
countenance  showed  an  expression  of  satisfaction  such  as  had 
never  before  been  observed  in  it,  when  on  one  occasion  Frau 
Ceres,  sitting  beside  him  in  the  music-room,  said : 

"  1  can  no  more  realize  what  sort  of  life  it  was  here,  before 
these  nobie  ladies  came  among  us." 

After  Aunt  Claudine  had  been  playing  beautifully  one  day, 
and  a  favorite  piece  of  Erich's  had  been  twice  repeated,  Frau 
Ceres  said  to  his  mother: 

"  I  envy  you,  who  understand  and  enjoy  all  this  so  pro- 
foundly." 

She  was  evidently  anxious  to  make  sure  of  the  effect  of  this 
studied  speech,  by  repeating  it,  but  Frau  Dournay  involuntarily 
tore  off  the  little  piece  of  finery  which  had  been  put  on,  for  she 

"  Each  one  has  his  own  pleasures,  either  of  nature  or  of  art, 
provided  he  is  true  to  himself  We  do  not  need  to  understand 
a  thing  thoroughly  to  derive  pleasure  from  it.  I  take  delight  in 
viewing  these  mountains,  without  knowing  how  high  they  are 
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and  what  kind  of  rock  forms  them,  and  whatever  else  the  learned 
know  about  them.  You  can  enjoy  music  [n  the  same  way. 
Seek,  first  of  all,  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  nothing  beyond 
it,  and  everything  else  will  follow." 

No  one  suspected,  not  even  Frau  Ceres  herself,  that  she  left 
the  music-room  that  day  another  being;  for  no  one  c;m  know 
what  particular  word  has  wrought  upon  an  impoverished,  but 
inquiring,  longing  nature.  Frau  Ceres  did  not  know  it,  but  she 
felt  it.  One  can,  without  having  learned  or  acquired  anything, 
but  by  simply  relying  upon  that  which  he  brings  from  nature 
alone,  participate  in  the  higher  pleasures  of  life  and  knowledge. 

The  quiet,  busy  life  of  the  house  was  suddenly  broken  into ; 
a  carriage  drove  up  over  the  grating  sand  of  the  courtyard. 
Bella  and  her  husband  appeared. 

CHAPTER  V. 


THE  greeting  of  familiar  friends  amid  new  surroundings  is 
a  fragment  of  home  at  a  distance ;  and  thus  the  call  from 
Clodwig  and  Bella  had  for  Frau  Dournay  a  home-like  charm. 
Bella  embraced  her  with  great  warmth,  and  Clodwig  took  her 
hand  in  both  of  his. 

'i Where  is  Erich?"  asked  Bella  at 
hand  of  Aunt  Claudine.  She  seemed  i( 
of  grasping  something. 

Frau  Dournay,  turning  uneasy  glances  from  Clodwig  to  Bella, 
explained  that  it  had  become  the  rule  not  to  permit  such  pleasant 
home  events  as  this  friendly  call  to  interrupt  the  course  of  in- 
struction.    She  gave  special  emphasis  to  the  word  koine. 

Sonnenkamp  said,  with  a  bow  of  gratitude  to  the  visitors,  that 
an  exception  might  surely  be  made  to-day ;  but  Clodwig  himself 
begged  that  it  should  not. 

Bella  let  fall  the  hand  of  Aunt  Claudine,  and  stood  with  her 
eyes  bent  down. 

Frau  Dournay  watched  her  closely. 

Bella  looked  freshly  animated  ;  she  was  in  full  dress,  and  wore 
a  large,  light  blue,  silk  cloak,  from  beneath  which,  when  she 
reached  out  her  hand,  her  beautiful  round  bare  arm  was  dis- 
played. 

Theyivalked  out  into  the  garden.  Sonnenkamp  was  delighted 
by  the  way  Frau  Dournay  explained  his  art  of  gardening :  how- 
ever, he  soon  withdrew  to  announce  the  visit  to  his  wife.  He 
would  do  everything  he  could,  not  to  have  Frau  Ceres  ill  to*day. 

Clodwig  walked  with  Aunt  Claudine ;  Bella  with  the  mother. 
Clodwig  ;tnd  the  Aunt  were  soon  engaged  in  animated  coiiver- 
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s:ition.  The  Aunt,  a  perfect  mistress  of  the  piano,  was  herself 
much  like  a  piano,  an  instrument  upon  which  every  one  cati  piny, 
children  as  well  as  accomplished  performers,  and  which,  when, 
nothing  is  sought  from  it,  will  not  render  itself  of  any  value. 

Bella  asked  Frau  Doumay  frequently  how  all  the  people 
appeared  to  her;  but  as  she  received  very  guarded  answers,  she 
herself  talked  a  great  deal.  Her  cheeks  glowed.  She  let  the 
cloak  fall  back  a  little;  her  beautiful  shoulders  were  revealed, 
full  and  voluptuous. 

"  Pity  that  Clodwig  did  not  know  your  sister-in-law  earlier," 
she  said  abruptly. 

"He  knew  her  well;  and  she  was,  as  you  know,  formerly — un- 
happily for  her — much  courted  and  honored  at  court.  That 
was  undoubtedly  before  your  time." 

Bella  was  silent ;  the  mother  threw  a  brief,  searching  glance 
upon  her.  What  ails  this  lady?  Why  this  restlessness,  this 
flitting  from  one  topic  to  another? 

Erich  and  Roland  came.  Bella  drew  her  cloak  quickly  over 
her  shoillders  and  held  her  arms  close  under  it;  to  Erich  she 
scarcely  extended  her  finger-tips. 

Roland  was  very  gay,  Lrich  was  quiet  and  serious ;  whenever 
he  looked  at  Bella,  he  quickly  drew  his  eyes  away.  She  con- 
gratulated him  on  the  arrival  of  his  mother,  and  said : 

"I  think,  if  a  stranger  should  meet  you  on  the  road,  he  would 
see  in  your  look  that  you  still  have  the  happiness  of  possessing 
a  mother ;  and  what  a  mother  !  An  indefinable  grace  leaves  a 
man,  when  his  mother  is  torn  from  him." 

Bella  said  this  with  a  tone  of  deep  seriousness,  and  yet  she 
had  at  the  same  time  a  strange  smile  on  her  lips,  and  she 
glanced  around  as  if  she  wanted  to  gather  in  all  the  plaudits  her 
thought  deserved. 

Sonnenkamp  came:  he  stroked  his  chin  fondly,  while  he 
begged  the  ladies  to  come  to  his  wife,  whom  the  arrival  of  such 
guests  had  quite  recuperated.  He  proposed  that  the  gentlemen 
should  go  to  the  castle,  to  view  the  progress  of  the  works,  and 
examine  the  localities  where  the  relics  of  Roman  antiquity  had 
been  found.  Bella  interchanged  a  few  jesting  speeches  with 
Sonnenkamp,  rating  him  for  having  deprived  them  of  theit 
dear  guests,  and  then  she  went  with  the  ladies  to  the  summer- 
house;  the  gentlemen  proceeded  to  the  fort. 

Frau  Ceres  was  soon  ready  to  go  with  them  to  the  music-room, 
and  Aunt  Claudine  played  for  them,  without  having  to  be  en- 
treated. Bella  sat  between  Erich's  mother  and  Frau  Ceres ; 
Miss  Perini  stood  beside  Aunt  Claudine  at  the  piano. 

When  the  Aunt  had  finished  her  first  piece,  Bella  said  ; 

"  Frilulcin  Dournny,  do  you  sometimes  accompany  your 
nephew  when  he  sings  ?" 
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The  Aunt  said  Chat  she  did  not. 

Erich's  mother  again  threw  a  quick  glance  at  Bella,  who  was 
always  thinking  of  Erich ;  she  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  hide 
it,  or  even  to  wish  to  hide  it.  While  the  Aunt  was  playing  a  new 
piece,  Bella  said  to  the  mother  : 

"You  must  give  me  something  of  yourself;  give  me  your 
sister-in-law  to  take  with  me  to  WolfsgarCen." 

"  1  have  no  right  to  dispose  ef  my  sister-in-law.  But,  pardon 
me,  she  is  not  in  the  least  exacting  in  anything  else,  but  when 
she  is  playing,  the  slightest  word  spoken  disquiets  her." 

Bella  was  silent,  and  the  Widow  also.  But  while  they  were 
listening  to  an  enlivening  piece  of  Moiart,  the  thoughts  of  the 
ladies  flowed  in  very  divergent  directions.  What  Beila  thought, 
can  scarcely  be  defined ;  her  whole  being  fluctuated  to  and  fro 
between  joy  and  sadness,  renunciation  and  defiance.  But  the 
Widow  was  confirmed  in  the  reality  of  an  observation  she  had 
made,  and  she  already  felt  herself  tainted  with  the  knowledge 
of  it. 

When  the  piece  was  finished,  Bella  said  : 

"Ah  I  Mozart's  is  a  happy  nature;  hard  as  his  life  was,  he 
was  always  happy;  and  he  has  the  power  to  impart  happiness  as 
often  as  one  hears  him;  even  his  sorrows  and  complainings 
have  a  certain  serenity.     Did  your  husband  also  love  music !"' 

"  Oh  yea  !"  he  often  said:  "  Modern  humanity  gives  expres- 
sion to  the  imaginative  fable-creating  power  of  the  human  mind 
in  music,  while  antiquity  embodied  the  same  tendency  in  its 
myths.  Music  engenders  moods  and  aspirations  that  transcend 
all  tangible  and  visible  existence,  and  transports  us  waking  into 

They  went  out  on  the  verandah,  where  they  played  with  the 
parrots.  Bella  told  one  of  the  parrots  a  wonderful  story  about  its 
Cousin  at  Woltsgarten,  who  dwelt  in  awonderfuUy  beautiful  cage, 
though  he  sometimes  deserted  to  the  woods.  But  he  was  too 
genteel,  and  had  not  learned  to  get  his  living  in  the  woods,  and 
so  he  always  had  to  come  back  to  his  golden  prison. 

Bella's  clieeks  glowed  more  and  more,  and  her  lips  trembled  ; 
suddenly  it  occurred  to  her  that  she  must  bring  the  visit  to  a 
close.  She  begged  of  the  aunt  and  mother  so  earnestly,  and 
with  such  childish  warmth,  that  she  at  last  received  their  con- 
sent that  in  a  few  days  the  former  should  make  her  a  visit. 

"  Vou  shall  see,"  she  said  again  to  the  Widow,  half  triumph- 
antly, "  FrSulein  Dournay  is  Clod  wig's  best  friend;  they  are 
created  wholly  for  one  another." 

The  Widow  looked  fixedly  at  her. 

Is  it  then  gone  so  far  that  this  woman  wishes  to  give  her  hus- 
band a  substitute  for  herself? 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
A  SAD  AND   MINISTERING  MOTHER. 

BEFORE  they  went  to  the  tabic,  the  ladies  withdrew  to  make 
their  toilet. 

The  Widow  had  unbound  her  long  gray  hair,  and  sat  quiet  for 
a  long  time  in  her  dressing-room,  her  hands  lying  folded  in  her 
lap.  The  conviction  to  which  she  had  been  led  by  unmistaka- 
ble signs,  affected  her  like  a  blow  on  the  head.  Her  heart  felt 
weighed  down,  and  tears  pressed  to  her  eyes,  though  she  did 
not  let  them  escape.  Was  it  for  this,  then,  that  a  child  so  nur- 
tured, guarded,  inspired  with  all  that  is  good^that  it  should 
end  thus?  No,  not  end,  but  begin  in  a  maie  of  disorder  and 
desolation,  which  the  eye  cannot  follow  ?  Is  it  for  this  that  his 
mind  was  stored  with  all  things  worth  knowing — to  use  them  as 
a  deceptive  show ;  as  the  mask,  the  cloak  of  baseness  ? 

"  O  my  God !  my  God  !"  she  cried,  and  covered  her  face  with 
both  hands. 

Before  her  mind's  eye  arose  the  vision  of  the  ruin  that  im- 
pended :  first,  the  pure,  open,  lofty,  magnanimous  nature 
of  Erich  ;  then  she,  herself.  She  could  no  longer  take  de- 
light in  the  look,  the  words,  the  appearance  of  her  son  ;  he  had 
wasted  them  all  in  deception  and  lies. 

Her  eyes  then  filled  with  tears,  for  the  thought  came  to  her, 
what  would  her  dead  husband  have  said  to  this  ?  How  often 
did  he  lament,  because  every  one  says  to  himself:  "  The  world 
is  wicked  and  corrupt  to  the  core;  why  should  I  alone  shut  my- 
self out,  and  not  also  give  myself  up  to  my  pleasures?"  And 
see  all  the  ruin  that  will  follow  !  This  noble-hearted  Cliid- 
wig,  who  cherishes  a  friendship  without  parallel — and  they  mu^i 
see  him,  greet  him,  speak  to  him,  and  yet  wish  him  deiid. 
Shame !  And  then  he  goes  away  and  teaches  the  boy  ;  teaches 
him  to  rule  himself,  to  act  generously  toward  others ;  and  he — - 
yes,  it  is  he  !  Oh  horrible  !  And  this  impassioned  woman — loo 
proud  to  de\-ote  herself  to  one  of  the  best  of  men — what  will 
become  of  her?  And  this  Sonnenkamp  and  his  wife,  and  Miss 
Perini,  and  the  Priest?  "See  here!"  they  will  all  cry  out, 
"See  here!  Such  are  your  liberals;  your  men  that  are  always 
prating  of  humanity,  and  of  the  happiness  of  working  for  it ;  and 
who,  meanwhile,  are  gratifying  their  lowest  lusts,  and  eschew 
no  treachery,  no  lies,  no  hypocrisy !" 

Oh  these  unhappy  women — these  women  who  call  themselves 
unhappy  !  It's  all  a  lie,  what  is  said  in  our  time  about  unhappy 
women.  This  is  the  way  it  is :  The  young  women  wish  to  have 
men  of  wealth  and  standing,  and   near  at  hand  a  paramour  of 
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youth  and  spirit.  Why  do  they  nevermarry  a  poor  man  ?  Be- 
cause he  cannot  give  them  an  equipage.  And  these  men  whom 
they  obtain  as  paramours— 

"  A  paramour !"  she  cried  aloud. 

She  sprang  up  quickly  and  pulled  at  the  bell,  for  she  heard  a 
carriage  drive  up  in  the  courtyard. 

She  ordered  the  senant  to  request  her  son  to  come  to  her  at 

Erich  came :  he  looked  much  excited.  He  gaied  in  astonish- 
ment at  his  mother ;  he  had  never  seen  her  thus,  with  her  long 
hair  unbound,  and  even  her  face  seemed  to  have  grown  gray. 

"Sit  down,"  she  requested. 

Erich  obeyed. 

His  mother  pressed  her  hand  to  her  forehead.  Ought  she  to 
admonish  her  son  directly  ^openly  ?  What  can  a  mother  do, 
what  can  parents  do,  when  their  child,  grown  to  manhood  and  in- 
dependent, wanders  from  the  right  way  ?  And  if  he  has  already 
fallen,  will  he  still  keep  his  honor  with  her?  He  will^he  must 
lie  ;  it  would  be  a  double  baseness  if  he  did  not  shield  himself 
with  lies,  himself  and  his—! 

"  My  dear  son,"  she  began  with  a  subdued  voice,  "  it  seems 
impossible  for  me,  taken  thus  suddenly  from  my  solitary,  quiet 
ways,  to  find  myself  at  home  in  this  restless  life.  I  wonder  at 
your  greater  power — No,  no,  not  that  yet.  But  what  did  I  wish 
to  say  to  you  ?  Ah  !  that's  it.  The  Countess  of  Wolfsgarten, 
the  wife  of  our  friend" — she  gave  a  quiet,  clear  emphasis  to 
this  word,  and  made  a  short  pause  after  it,  then  went  on  - 
"wishes  to  take  Claudine  with  her  to  stay." 

"  That's  good  I     Magnificent  1" 

"Indeed?  And  why?  Don't  you  see,  then,  that  I  shall  be 
left  alone  and  in  a  strange  house  ?" 

"  My  dear  mother,  you  are  not  alone — never.  And  Aunt 
Claudine  can  do  a  good  work  at  Wolfsgarten ;  the  Countess 
Bella,  notwithstandingali  the  elegant  variety  of  her  life,  is  still  full 
of  disquiet ;  a  nature  so  genuine,  so  calm  in  itself  and  so  quieting 
in  its  influence  upon  others  as  Aunt  Claudine's,  will  give  a  con- 
tentment and  repose  to  hers,  such  as  nothing  else  in  the  world 
could.  1  do  not  deny  that  you  will  have  to  make  a  sacrifice, 
but  it  will  be  doing  a  good  work." 

His  mother's  eye  became  calmer ;  her  aspect  cleared  as  if 
electrically  touched,  and  she  said,  smiling: 

"  We  each  have  at  last  a  mission ;  we  are  all  become  educa- 
tors. May  I  ask  how  Countess  Bella,  the  wife  of  our  friend, 
appears  to  you  ?" 

it  was  as  if  a  double-edged  sword  pierced  Erich's  heart.  He 
knew  what  a  burden  he  was  on  his  mother's  soul.  And 
perhaps  Bella,  by  a  passionate  word,  has  betrayed  what  never- 
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thelcss  shall  never  be ;  and  iie  stands  before  his  mother  a  trans- 
gressor, a  traitor !  A  short  pause  followed,  and  his  mothci 
asked  again,  her  manner  suddenly  changing : 

"  Why  do  you  not  answer  nic  ?" 

"  Mother,  I'm  still,  I  think,  too  immature;  1  no  longer  trust 
so  securely  to  my  judgment  of  men.  I  have  really  no  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  even  though  my  dear  father  used  to  say, 
that  in  psychology  lies  my  chief  strength.  Perhaps!  I  can  follow 
closely  a  mood  of  the  mind  back  to  its  antecedent  and  outward 
to  its  results;  but  real  knowledge  of  men  1  don't  yet  possess." 

The  mother  listened  to  this  long  introduction,  in  which  Erich 
was  probably  frying  to  collect  himself,  with  a  quiet,  downward 
look ;  hut  when  Erich  ceased,  she  said  : 

"  You  will,  however,  give  me  your  view,  if  it  be  an  immature 

"Well,  then,  I  think  that  in  this  highly- gifted  woman  there  is 
a  struggle  between  worldliness  and  renunciation,  between  tlie 
desire  to  appear  and  the  longing  for  reality.  It  seems  to  mc  as 
if  in  the  development  of  her  life  there  were  something 
repressed,  checked,  and  as  if  she  were  not  yet  fully  ripe  for  the 
beautiful  task  of  replenishing,  with  her  own  life,  the  evening  of 
such  a  noble  life  as  Clodwig's." 

"  Yes,  he  is  a  noble  man,  and  to  afflict  him  were  as  the  pro- 
fanation of  a  temple,"  the  mother  said  with  emphasis. 

These  words  were  uttered  in  a  severe  tone,  and  she  added : 

"  You  have,  indeed,  hit  it  well;  these  Pranckens  are  a  bold, 
enterprising  race.  It  was  believed  that  Bella  would  marry  her 
m usic- teacher ;  she  often  played  with  him:  in  truth,  she  did 
play  with  him — but  that's  another  thing.  Now,  however,  Bella 
has  met  some  apparently  unimportant  experience,  which  never- 
theless has  effected  a — 1  don't  know  what  to  call  it — a  revulsion 
in  her  nature.  In  her  youth,  at  an  age  when  she  could  still 
pass  for  young — she  was  twenty-two  or  twenty-three — she  lived 
to  see  her  younger  sister  marry  before  her;  she  permitted  this 
with  great  resignation ;  but  I  think,  that  from  time  to  time  a 
change  occurred  in  her  nature  which  is  hard  to  understand.  She 
became  suddenly  old,  older  than  she  was  willing  to  confess  to 
herself;  she  had  something  matronly  in  her  air.  That  was  un- 
real in  her,  but — a  more  bitter  thought  !^it  was  also  real.  Her 
sister  died,  leaving  no  children.  The  whole  cham  of  events  im- 
parted something  disordered — strained,  to  Bella's  nature ;  she 
really  hated  this  sister,  and  yet  always  had  the  air  of  being  con- 
sumed with  longing  for  her.  ■  Bella  had  no  mother,  or  rather 
she  had  a  mother  whose  highest  triumph  it  was  to  hear  it  said : 
'  Your  daughter  is  beautiful,  but  not  so  beautiful'  as  you  were 
when  a  girl.'  And  to  be  beautiful  is  the  great  pride  of  these 
Pranckens  I     Bella  is  rather  a  product  of  that  unfortunate  class 
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of  society,  which,  when  it  goes  to  the  theatre,  goes  only  to 
make  sport,  playfully  mingling  its  wit  with  its  sneers,  and 
when  it  attends  the  church,  simply  goes  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  Almighty; — a  class  in  which  a  woman  is  utterly  useless,  if 
she  be  not  beautiful,  and  know  not  how,  by  the  time  she 
approaches  the  altar,  to  intrigue  and  be  pious.  Such  a  creature 
may  say  to  herself:  '  I  have  in  the  course  of  my  life  covered 
from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  ells  of  canvas  with  flowers  or 
some  such  work  for  some  very  superfluous  sofa  cushions.'  Is 
this  a  life  worth  living?  Now  she  herself  has  no  children,  no 
settled,  natural  duties — ■" 

"  And  for  that  very  reason,"  Erich  interrupted,  "  Aunt  Clau- 
dine  would  exercise,  without  her  needing  (o  know  it,  a  soften- 
ing, calming  influence ;  her  peaceful  nature,  which  never  has  to 
deny  itself  because  it  never  wills  what  is  foreign  to  it,  would 
seem  specially  chosen  for  the  task.  As  much  as  I  value  Countess 
Bella  for  herself  and  as  the  wife  of  our  friend,  we  must  neverthe- 
less fulfil,  before  all,  our  duty  to  the  noble  Count  Clodwig;  it 
will  re-establish  and  enhance  the  beauty  and  purity  of  his  life." 

"Very  well,  Aunt  Claudine  will  go  to  Wolfegarten.  And 
now,  my  dear  son,  leave  me.  Yet  stay  I  I  must  add  something, 
childish  as  it  may  seem.  When  I  saw  you,  to-day,  running  su 
lightly  through  the  garden,  I  thought  of  your  father's  joy  when 
he  took  you  on  a  trip  to  the  mountains,  and  when  you,  though 
only  in  your  eleventh  year,  were  with  him  in  Switzerland;  he 
said,  on  hii  return  home,  that  his  chief  pleasure  was  to  see  how 
safely  and  well  you  climbed  up  and  down  the  mountain-sides,  nev- 
er losing  your  foothold ;  and  in  fact,  while  your  younger  brother 
was  always  getting  wounds  and  bruises,  you  never  fell  once." 

It  was  with  a  look  of  double  meaning  that  Erich's  mother  re- 
garded him,  as  she  drew  her  hand  over  his  face. 

"But  we  have  prattled  enough;   go  now — I  must  dress  for 


CHAPTER   Vll. 
THE   STATISTICS  OF  LOVE. 

WHEN  the  guests  at  the  Villa  came  together  again,  they 
found  the  Doctor  accidentally  there.  Or,  was  it  acci- 
dent? Did  he  wish  to  watch  closely  the  relations  of  Erich  and 
Bella  to  each  other  ? 
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He  saluted  the  Professor's  widow  with  great  respect :  she  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  her  husband,  who  was  always  very  care- 
ful to  mention  the  narnes  of  his  most  distant  friends,  had  never, 
so  far  as  she  could  remember,  spoken  the  name  of  Doctor 
Richard. 

"  Still  I  was  a  friend  of  his  1"  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  in  a  loud 

But  a  little  while  after  he  said,  in  a  low  tone : 

"  I  need  not  resort  to  the  common  social  deceptions  in  my 
relations  to  you.  I  was,  in  truth,  only  casually  known  to  your 
husband,  but  I  was  a  pupil  of  your  father-in-law.  I  allowed 
myself  to  be  introduced  to  your  son  as  the  friend  of  your  father 
because  that  seemed  to  me  the  speediest  way  to  be  useful  to 
him,  for,  in  his  life  here  and  in  what  it  involves,  he  is  exposed 

The  Widow  thanked  him  sincerely;  but  she  felt  a  chill  at  her 
heart.     This  man  had  evidently  alluded  to  Bella, 

The  Artist,  who  had  painted  the  portrait  of  the  Wine-count's 
daughter,  was  also  present.  Soon  after,  the  Priest  came;  and  it 
was  regretted  that  the  Major  could  not  also  be  among  them ;  he 
had  gone  oiT  to  a  St.  John's-day  festival  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  Major  always  obeyed  the  behests  of  the  Masonic  fraternity 
as  if  they  were  military  orders. 

All  went  very  genially  at  the  dinner-table.  The  Doctor  asked 
the  Artist  how  far  he  had  got  with  his  picture  representing  the 
ttory  of  Poliphar's  wife. 

The  Artist  invited  the  guests  to  visit  him  soon  at  the  atelier, 
which  Herr  von  Endlich  had  devoted  to  his  use  for  the  sumtner 
months. 

"Strange!"  cried  the  Doctor.  "She's  always  called  Poti- 
phar's  wife,  and  we  never  learn  what  her  own  name  was;  she 
lived  on  with  the  name  of  her  husband,  and  you  knights  of  the 
brush  never  let  the  chance  escape  you  of  painting  beautiful 
nudities  with  more  or  less  discretion.  With  you  the  chaste 
Joseph  always  cuts  a  ridiculous  figure,  and  perhaps  that's  the 
reason  the  world  affirms  that  the  chaste  Joseph  is  always  a 
ridiculous  figure.  jEneas  and  Dido  are  another  such  constella- 
tion; but  j^neas  is  not  considered  so  ridiculous  as  the  Egyptian 
Joseph." 

It  was  painful  to  hear  the  Doctor  go  on  thus. 

The  Priest  remarked : 

"  This  history,  told  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  complementary 
to  the  history  of  the  adulteress  in  the  New,  and  thus  supplies  ;in- 
odier  instance  of  that  accordance  which,  though  interrupted  for 
centuries,  is  at  last  made  good.  The  Old  Testament  leaves  the 
discordance  slandinj;,  the  New  clears  it  up." 

Clodwig  was  much  pleased  with  this  view;  he  aUvajs  retained 
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something  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ynung  student.  He  was  ex- 
hilarated, perfectly  happy,  over  any  new  enlargement  and  en- 
richment of  his  knowledge. 

"  Reverend  Sir,  and  you,  Honored  Lady,"  cried  the  Doctor, 
looking  from  the  Priest  to  the  Widow — he  was  to-day  even  more 
given  to  talk  than  usual — "you  two,  with  your  varied  experi- 
ence in  life,  can  do  a  friend  of  mine  a  great  service." 

"I?"  asked  the  Priest. 

"  And  I  ?"  asked  the  Widow. 

"  Yes,  both.  Our  century  has  initiated  a  wholly  new  exam- 
ination of  the  laws  of  the  Universe;  certain  phenomena — states 
— sensations,  which,  it  was  thought,  could  not  be  grasped,  are 
now  caught  in  the  net  of  statistic  science  and  have  to  take  shape 
according  to  definite  laws.  What  is  there  that  was  deemed 
more  free  and  inapprehensible,  more  difficult  to  follow,  than 
love,  than  marriage,  and  yet  on  this  subject  statistics  give  fixed 
data ;  an  iron  law  regulates  even  the  number  of  divorces  that 
occur  in  a  year.  My  friend  goes  further ;  he  has  illustrated  in  his 
own  experience  that  marriages  in  which  the  man  is  much  older 
than  the  woman,  prove,  on  the  average,  much  happier  than  those 
which  are  contracted  in  youth,  and 'in  what  is  called  the  enthu- 
siasm of  love.  Turn  over  in  mind  now.  Reverend  Sir,  and  you 
also,  iny  dear  lady,  the  number  of  instances  which  you  know, 
and  ask  yourselves,  whether  you  do  not  find  this  law  confirmed." 

The  Widow  remained  silent,  but  the  Priest  said  that  religion 
alone  gives  consecration  to  marriage ;  religion  alone  gives  that 
humility  of  heart  which  is  the  sure  foundation  of  all  beautiful 
fellowships  among  men,  and  of  community  with  God. 

In  the  further  course  of  the  conversation,  the  Priest  succeeded 
in  turning  it  off  from  the  topic  which  had  been  so  boldly  intro- 

Sonnenkamp  reported  that  the  Major  desired,  as  soon  as  the 
great  Gothic  hall  was  completed  at  the  castle,  to  hold  a  great 
Masonic  festival  in  it.  He  asked  Clodwig  how  the  reigning 
Prince  was  affected  toward  Masonry. 

Clodwig  answered  that  the  Prince  formerly  belonged  to  the 
society,  and  that  he  was  still  its  protector,  without  being  a 
member. 

The  conversation  became  general  and  discursive ;  they  rose 
fiom  the  table  in  good  spirits.     The  Doctor  left. 

It  was  now  decided  that  Aunt  Claudine  should  return  with 
the  guests  to  Wolfsgarten ;  and,  to  give  her  time  to  make  her 
preparations,  they  were  to  remain  overnight,  for  they  wanted 
to  take  her  home  with  them  the  very  next  day. 

Bella  was  very  gay  and  good-humored ;  she  begged  Sonnen- 
kamp  to  let  her  have  one  of  his  parrots;  she  would  have  the 
very  wildest,  and  she  pi-omised  to  tame  it. 
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The  evening  came  on ;  they  must  give  way  to  Roland's  humor 
and  row  with  him  out  on  the  Rhine.  Aunt  Claiidine  joined 
Bella;  Miss  Perini  retired  wifh  Frau  Ceres;  the  Widow  re- 
mained with  Clodwig;  and  Sonnenkamp  excused  himself,  say- 
ing that  he  had  letters  to  dispatch. 

In  the  boat  the  gayety  and  laughter  was  universal ;  even  Bella 
laughed  and  jested  with  the  rest,  but  she  often  dipped  her  hand 
in  the  waves  and  played  with  her  wedding-ring,  moving  it  up 
and  down  on  her  finger,  and  again  and  again  dipped  her  hand 
in  the  Rhine. 

"Do  you  understand  what  the  Doctor  meant?"  she  once 
asked  Erich. 

"  If  I  had  been  willing  to  understand  it,  I  should  have  been 
obliged  to  take  offence,"  he  replied. 

"  Now  that  we  are  speaking  of  the  Doctor,"  Bella  resumed, 
"  I  must  tell  you  of  an  important  fact,  which  I  have  forgotten 
to  mention.  The  Doctor  is  very  good,  he  is  virtue  itself,  but 
this  rugged  virtue  once  made  court  to  me,  and  I  had  to  show 
him  how  ridiculous  he  was.  It  may  easily  be  that  the  man 
does  not  speak  well  of  me.     You  should  know  this." 

Erich  was  thoroughly  startled.  What  does  this  mean  ?  Is  it 
perhaps  a  feint  to  neutralize  the  verdict  of  the  physician  ?  He 
found  no  way  out. 

After  awhile  Bella  asked: 

"  Can  you  tell  me  why  1  am  now  so  often  melancholy  ?" 

"The  more  highly  endowed  natures  are  always  melancholy  ; 
so  Aristotle  beautifully  says,"  replied  Erich. 

Bella  held  her  breath ;  that  was  altogether  too  pedantic  an 

They  were  unable  to  keep  up  an  unbroken  conversation ;  but 
Bella  once  more  said  abruptly  to  Erich : 

"  It  vexes  me — this  visit  of  your  mother  here." 

"  What !    It  vexes  you  ?" 

"Yes;  it  is  outrageous  that  this  man  with  his  money  should 
be  able  so  to  reverse  the  true  relations  of  people. " 

Erich  had  much  to  think  over  in  the  expression  thus  inciden- 
tally thrown  out. 

"  You  have  the  happiness  of  being  much  beloved,"  said  Bella, 
suddenly. 

Erich  looked  up,  alarmed,  and  glanced  at  Roland.  Bella  con- 
tinued aloud ; 

"  Your  mother  loves  you  much." 

A  little  after,  she  said  in  a  low  tone   to  herself,   but  Erich 

"  No  one  really  loves  me,  and  I  know  why— no,  I  don't  know 
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Erich  looked  very  hard  at  her,  then  grasped  an  oar,  and  rolled 
up  high  waves. 

Meanwhile,  his  mother,  who  was  sealed  by  Clodwig,  was  ex- 
pressing her  gratification  that  Erich  had  the  privilege  of  inter- 
course with  men  so  tried  and  experienced  in  hfe.  In  earlier 
times  it  may  have  been  that  man's  education  was  completed  by 
the  social  iniJuence  of  woman,  but  now  it  is  consummated  only 
by  intercourse  with  the  higher  order  of  men. 

Clodwig  and  the  Widow  were  soon  deep  in  those  reciprocal 
confessions  of  thought  which  are  the  true  spiritual  greetings  of 
those  who  have  wandered  over  the  same  intellectual  paths,  but 
far  from  one  another,  and  under  different  conditions  of  life. 

The  Widow  had  known  Clodwig's  first  wife  well,  and  spoke 
of  her  in  heartfelt  words ;  Clodwig  looked  around  as  if  to  make 
sure  that  Bella  was  not  near,  for  in  her  hearing  he  had  never 
spoken  of  his  former  wife.  It  was  a  calumny — the  report  that 
he  had  enjoined  upon  Bella  not  to  speak  of  his  first  wife ;  Clodwig 
was  not  so  weak  as  that,  and  Bella  was  not  so  unfeeling ;  but  he 
avoided  it  from  tenderness. 

The  conversation  flowed  on  in  soft  half-tones ;  Clodwig  and 
the  Widow  agreed  in  the  opinion — and  they  drew  it  from  the 
same  experience  in  themselves — that  it  is  a  happiness  in  man 
here  below,  that  he  can  easily  forget  everything  sad,  and  only 
holds  fresh  in  his  memory  what  has  brought  him  pleasure. 

"Ves,"said  Frau  Dournay  in  confirmation,  "my  husband 
often  said,  that  through  every  nature,  rich  in  the  forces  of  life, 
a  Lethe  flows,  which  brings  forgetfulness." 

The  hour  which  Clodwig  and  the  Professor's  widow  spent  to- 
gether, was  one  of  those  in  which  the  soul  gains  the  deepest 
knowledge  of  itself,  and  the  purest  sympathy  with  the  universe 
of  thought.  They  were  like  two  spirits  on  the  farther  shore, 
who  calmly  and  clearly  survey  the  movement  of  life.  There 
was  nothing  really  painful  in  their  mutual  revival  of  old  memo, 
ries ;  it  was  rather  a  present  consciousness  of  the  inexhaustible 
fulness  of  existence.  Upon  this  height  floated  the  tones  of 
longing  and  grief;  their  own  life,  and  that  of  those  dear  to 
them,  lapsed  and  expanded  into  the  universal  being. 

But  now  their  mood  changed  :  and  Clodwig  lamented  that 
earlier  in  life  he  had  lived  t6o  much  as  a  mere  looker-on,  and, 
without  taking  hold  and  adding  his  strength  to  the  mass,  he  had 
too  confidently  trusted  that  the  higher  thought  astir  in  the 
world  would  of  itself  ripen  to  its  own  fulfilment.  He  declared 
his  joy  in  the  fact  that  genuine  youth  is  something  different ; 
and  that  Erich,  before  all  others,  presented  to  him  an  inspiring 
image  of  youth,  which  is  at  once  discreet  and  bold,  temperate 
and  full  of  action. 
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They  came  unexpectedly  back  to  the  statistics  of  love,  but 
just  then  Bella  entered.  She  was  pale ;  Clodwig  did  not  mnik 
it.  She  bade  them  both  go  on  in  their  conversation,  and  sat 
down  quietly  by  them;  but  neither  the  Widow  nor  Clodwig  took 
up  the  interrupted  theme. 

Clodwig  spoke  of  Aunt  Claudine ;  he  inquired  concerning 
her  tastes,  and  he  was  glad  that  he  had  a  fine  telescope  with 
which  she  could  contemplate  the  stars. 

After  resting  a  little,  Bella  wandered  off  from  them,  and  went 
into  the  park. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
THE  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  DUTY  AND   LOVE. 

I  MUST  speak  to  you  once  more  this  evening,  in  the  park, 
under  the  weeping-ash,"  Erich  had  said  to  Bella,  as  she  was 
stepping  from  the  boat. 

"  This  evening?"  she  asked. 

"Yes." 

"And  in  the  park,  under  the  weeping-aah ?" 

"  Yes." 

She  had  of  her  own  accord  placed  her  arm  in  his,  and  with- 
out a  word  she  permitted  him  to  lead  her  to  the  Villa ;  then  she 
dropped  his  arm,  and  went  quickly  to  Clodwig  and  the  Widow. 
She  was  not  conscious  what  she  wanted  there,  but  she  was 
happy — no,  not  happy,  but  quieted— when  she  saw  Clodwig 
and  the  Widow  so  confidential  together.  "  Yes,  any  one  who 
listens  to  bim,  and  gives  him  an  animating  word  in  return,  is 
as  much  to  him  as  I,"  she  tliought  to  herself. 

She  rose  and  went  into  the  park.  She  wandered  restlessly 
about,  for  she  knew  that  Erich  had  released  himself  from  Ro- 
land, so  as  to  speak  to  her  again.  But  she  could  not  dream 
how  hard  he  found  it  to  do ;  not  that  Roland  did  not  obey,  and 
had  to  have  a  task  assigned  him  every  hour,  but  because  Erich 
was  himself  disturbed  in  mind ;  because,  in  order  that  he  might 
for  the  time  being  get  free  from  him,  he  had  to  impose  upon 
his  pupil  some  great  thought,  or  element  of  knowledge.  The 
book  which  he  gave  him,  the  passage  which  he  marked  out  fur 
him  to  read  till  he  returned,  seemed  to  him  profaned,  soiled, 
desecrated,  and  yet  it  must  be  done.  It  made  him  heavy  at 
heart,  but  it  should  be  the  last  time ;  he  would  come  forth  from 
this  last  interview  pure  and  strong,  with  everything  levelled  and 
adjusted. 

Thus  thinking,  he  recovered  his  self-possession  and  went  into 
the  park.  He  met  Bella  on  the  knoll.  It  was  evident  she  had 
been  weeping  bitterly. 
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As  she  heard  his  steps,  she  withdrew  the  handkerchief  which 
she  had  pressed  to  her  eyes. 

"  You've  been  crying." 

"  Yes,  for  your  mother,  for  myself,  for  us  all  1  Oh,  how  often 
did  I  hear  your  mother  lamented  over,  bantered,  laughed  at, 
commiserated,  because  she  followed  the  impulse  of  her  heart 
and  the  man  of  her  love.  A  salary  of  eight  hundred  thalers 
and  true  love  to  boot,  was  for  a  long  time  the  jest.  And  she  is 
favored  and  elevated  above  us  all.  She  looks  with  peaceful 
happiness  vipon  her  past,  sees  her  future  before  her  in,  her  son. 
And  what  are  the  rest  of  them  ?  Puppets,  mincing  puppets — 
prattling,  piano-playing,  dancing,  lionizing,  medicine- vending 
puppets  !  They  turn  up  their  noses  in  contempt  over  the  man 
there,  so  rich  from  the  labor  of  slaves.  And  our  excellent 
fathers  sell  their  children,  and  the  children  sell  themselves,  for 
position  in  society,  for  horses  and  carriages,  for  style  and  coun- 
try-seats. The  noble  rank,  this  miserable  noble  rank,  is  the 
inherited  sin  of  ancestral  pride,  ancestral  slavery.  A  peasant- 
woman,  who  picks  up  the  heads  of  corn  in  the  stubble,  is  hap- 
pier and  freer  than  the  lady  who  lolls  back  in  her  carriage,  and, 
fanning  herself  cool,  is  rolled  along  the  road." 

"  I  ask  a  fiivor,"  Erich  began,  with  subdued  voice.  "  Will 
yon  give  me  an  hour  from  your  life  ?" 

"  An  hour?" 

"  Yes.     Will  you  listen  to  me  ?" 

"  I  hear  you." 

She  gazed  at  him  fixedly  with  those  large  eyes  of  hers,  while 
her  brows  seemed  to  rise  and  swell  higher  and  higher ;  the 
corners  of  her  mouth  were  drawn  down  with  angry  aversion  ; 
her  lips  parted  with  a  slight  feverish  panting ;  there  was  wanting 
nothing  but  the  wings  on  the  head,  and  the  coil  of  serpents 
knotted  under  the  chin — it  was  the  look  of  the  Medusa. 

For  a  moment  Erich  was  frozen  to  the  soul ;  then  with  a  strong 
effort  he  recovered  himself,  and  proceeded  ; 

"  Two  questions  are  now  rending  my  heart.  One  is,  '  Has 
life,  study,  the  abstraction  of  thought,  deprived  me  of  the  power 
of  loving  ?'  The  other  question  is :  '  Must  a  child  of  humanity, 
when  his  destiny  has  decided  what  he  ought  to  do,  sacrifice  his 
life  to  its  decree  ?'  And  these  two  questions  are  twined  into  one, 
like  those  knotted  snakes'  heads  under  the  chin  of  the  Medusa. " 

"  Go  on — go  on  I"  gasped  Bella. 

"  Well  then  ;  there  was  a  moment  when  1  could  have  said  to 
the  beautiful  wife  of  another,  as  she  sat  before  me,  '  1  love  you  1' 
and  1  could  have  embraced  and  kissed  her,  but  then,"  Erich 
pressed  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  ground  through  his  teeth, 
"  but  then— a  moment  after,  I  should  have  sent  a  ball  through 
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Bella  let  her  eyes  fall,  and  Erich  went  on : 
"There  was  a  time  when  my  peace  was  gone,  my  pride 
gone — I  had  nothing  left  in  the  world.  You  robbed  me  of  my 
rest,  of  my  thought.  It  could  not  go  on  so.  I  lost  myself,  and 
wliat  did  1  win?  I  saw  all  the  desolation  this  love  brought. 
Was  it  love,  then  ?  No  !  If  I  couid  make  light  of  it  as  others 
do,  it  would  indeed  be  a  light  matter.  Btrrwhy,  then,  take  this 
alone  with  easy  indifference,  and  not  everything  else  besides? 
Why,  then,  is  not  every  hfe  devoted  to  high  thoughts,  a  mere 
play — all  sentiments  mere  lies  of  speech  ?" 
With  ahusky  voice,  he  added  ; 

"  But  I  do  not  believe  that  love  has  a  right  to  override  every- 
thing; one  may  perhaps  say,  that  then  it  is  not  genuine  love. 
Take  courage ;  look  at  the  world — it  knows  how  to  lie  so 
bravely,  so  respectably,  so  wisely- — the  women  decked  off  in  their 
spangles,  the  men  in  their  wit  and  wisdom.  Look  at  (his  abyss, 
on  the  brink  of  which  1  stand.  And  then  1  said  to  myself,  we 
arc  placed  here  in  the  world  to  live,  and  intelligence  and  culture 
are  given  us,  that  with  them  we  may  create  life  for  ourselves — 
not  death.  And  how  could  I  look  stili  upon  an  honest  man  ; 
how  could  I  look  upon  the  sun  in  heaven;  how  could  I  stand 
forth  in  the  world,  frown  upon  crime,  know  and  name  holy 
things,  educate  a  human  soul ;  how  should  I  take  the  word 
mother  on  my  lips  and  feel  in  my  conscience,  that  I  am  one  of  the 
worst  of  men,  and  that  there  is  not  a  moment  when  I,  when  an- 
other than  I,  need  not  tremble  with  fear  and  anxiety?" 

Erich  paused;  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  forehead,  his  voice 
choked,  tears  rushed  to  his  eyes, 

"Speak  on,"  cried  Bella;   "  I  hear." 

"  Well,  I  shall  speak  but  once  to  you  in  this  way — only  this 
once;  you  have  the  courage  to  hear  the  truth.  Well,  then, 
that  which  unites  us  is  not  love — must  not  be  love;  for  love 
cannot  spring  from  death,  fraud,  and  treachery.  Give  me  your 
hand^No !  1  will  not  take  it ;  for  1  know  that  1  could  not  let  it 
fell  again.  Let  me  stand  here  :  let  me  speak  to  you.  Will  you 
hear  me  ?  1  speak  to  you  as  if  miles  apart— as  if  from  the  dead. 
It  must  be  distance,  it  must  be  death,  before  there  is  resurrection, 
before  there  is  life." 

"What  would  you?"  Bella  cried. 

She  looked  at  Erich's  hand,  as  if  he  were  about  to  draw  a 
weapon  from  his  breast. 

He  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  went  on. 

"  It  must,  nevertheless,  be  possible  that  men  who  still  know 
themselves  as  they  stand,  can  find  their  way  back  from  a  path 
of  error.  My  friend,  if  you  understand  what  happiness  is,  you 
are  happy,  and  I  am  happy  ;  shattered  as  my  heart  now  is,  1 
know  that  I  shall  learn  to  comprehend  my  duty  and  my  happi- 
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ness.  I  was  once  so  proud,  I  thought  I  had  penetrated  the  se- 
cret of  the  world,  and  had  conquered  the  world.  So  was  it  with 
you,  too ;  but  now  that  we  have  met,  it  shall  not  be  to  our  ruin  ; 
we  shall  awaken  to  a  purer  life.  1  look  into  the  future :  there 
shall  come  a  day  when  we  shall  permit  ourselves  to  take  each 
other  by  the  hand  and  say,  or  it  not  say,  feel  and  know,  that 
this  was  a  pure  hour,  though  the  struggle  was  a  hard  one — an 
hour  in  which  we  rose  above  ourselves,  and  because  we  respected 
each  other,  did  not  debase  ourselves,  did  not  throw  away  our 
self-respect.  This  moment  is  a  hard  one,  it  is  a  crushing  one ; 
but  that  which  is  now  so  hard,  so  crushing,  will,  in  the  future, 
be  softening  and  eleyaiing.  We  shall  preserve  each  other's 
purity,  that  we  may  not  lose  our  right  to  hfe.  And  that  is  the 
duty  of  life.  My  friend,  a  word  of  my  father's  comes  to  my 
mind  :  the  rational  soul,  he  said,  must  pursue  its  duty  with  the 
same  ardor  with  which  others  pursue  their  passions ;  so  it  must 
be.  The  stars  are  coming  out  above  us,  and  I  look  up  to  you 
as  to  a  star.  It  shines  forth,  and  remains  steadfast  in  the  law  of 
its  being  and  in  its  purity  of  light.  Ah  !  I  no  longer  know 
what  I  am  saying.     Let  me  now  bid  you  fare^vell.     When  we 

"  No,  do  not  go  !"  Beila  cried,  and  seized  him  by  the  arm ; 
but  quickly,  as  if  she  had  touched  a  serpent,  she  loosened  her 
hold. 

She  stood  two  steps  from  him,  drew  back  her  headj  and  said; 

"  1  thank  you." 

Erich  was  about  to  reply,  but— it  was  better  so^he  said  noth- 
ing ;  he  was  turning  away  in  silence,  when  Bella  cried : 

"  One  more  question  !  Is  it  true  that  you  saw  Manna  Son- 
nenkamp  before  you  came  here  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  you  love  her,  and  for  her  sake  are  here  now  ?" 

"No." 

"  I  believe  you,  and  I  thank  you." 

It  seemed  to  be  implied  in  this  expression  that  it  was  a  conso- 
lation (o  her  not  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  another  love.  She 
looked  around  her  wildly,  turned  her  head  quickly  to  one  side 
and  the  other,  and  when  she  had  at  last  collected  herself,  said ; 

"  You  are  right.     It  is  well.". 

She  seemed  to  be  seeking  something,  which  she  wanted  to 
give  Erich ;  she  did  not  apparently  find  it,  and  an  bid  forgotten 
thought  recurred  to  her  as  something  harassing,  for  she  cried 
out  suddenly  : 

"Be  warned.     Beware  of  my  brother — he  can  be  dangerous." 

Erich  went  away ;   it  was  hard  for  him  to  return  to  Roland 

He  sat  quiet  for  a  few  minutes  near  Roland,  shading  his  eyes 
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with  his  hand;  the  light  pained  them,  and  he  dared  not  look  at 
Roland. 

A  servant  then  came  and  announced  that  Count  Clodwig  and 
the  Countess  were  going  away  that  very  evening,  Erich  and 
Roland  were  requested  to  come  down  to  the  courtyard  and  bid 
them  good-bye. 

They  went  down,  and  learned  that  contrary  to  their  original 
intention,  the  Wolfsgartcns  were  about  to  ride  off  at  once:  they 
would  send  the  carriage  some  other  day  to  bring  Frflulein 
Doumay. 

Bella  extended  her  gloved  hand  to  Erich,  and  said,  in  a  low 


CHAPTER  IX. 


AS  they  drove  hon       F  11  In  h     carriage  beside 

her  husband.     F      a  1  hi     n     1        spoke;    at   last 

Count  Ciodwig  remark  d 

"  My  heart  is  full  of  j  >     nd  h  pp  n  a  perfect  bless- 

ing to  see  a  woman  of  y  ho      n  ni  has  never  har- 

bored a  thought  which  sh    h      ca  s     o      p 

Beila  turned  around  suddenly.  What  is  this?  Did  he  sus- 
pect how  it  had  been  with  her? 

That  cannot  be,  or  he  would  not  have  made  the  remark. 
Still,  it  may  be  his  lofty  manner,  to  try  to  guide  her  by  point- 
ing out  the  example  of  a  spotless  life. 

She  was  afraid  of  betraying  herself  if  she  gave  no  answer;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  she  knew  not  what  to  say.  With  forced 
composure  she  said  at  last : 

"  This  woman  is  very  happy  io  spite  of  her  poverty ;  she  has 
a  noble,  well-educated  son." 

Now  it  was  Clodwig  who  turned  around,  as  if  some  one  had 
piulled  him  sharply.  Could  Bella  have  a  suspicion  that  once 
the  thought  had  flitted  through  his  mind:  '  How  would  it  be  if 
this  woman  .  .  .  and  then  Erich  were  your  son.' 

He  had  the  advantage  of  Bella,  he  need  not  frame  a  reply, 
but  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his-  soul  he  reproached  himself  for 
having  harbored  such  a  thought,  though  it  had  been  but  for  a 


Thus  the  two  rode  on  in  silence :  they  were  side  by  side,  but 
yet  each  had  his  own  heavy  thoughts :  they  did  not  exchange 
another  word  during  the  whole  ride.  It  seemed  to  Bella  as  if 
some  force  must  come  to  lift  her  up,  carry  her  away  into  the  in- 
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tangible,  into  the  void.  The  carriage  rattled  so  curiously,  the 
wheels  creaked,  and  the  lady's-maid  and  the  coachman,  up 
there  before  her  eyes,  appeared  like  figures  in  a  fairy-tale,  and 
the  shadows  in  thS  moonlight,  which  flitted  past,  seemed  the 
visions  of  a  dream  ;  the  carriage  with  its  occupants  was  a  mon- 
ster. Anger,  shame,  pride,  humiliation,  all  together  stormed 
in  the  heart  which  had  not  yet  found  peace. 

She  svas  deeply  vexed  at  herself:  she  had  done  with  life,  still 
once  more  this  childish,  insane  emotion  had  mastered  her ;  for 
now  she  called  it  childish  and  insane.  And  had  not  her  self- 
love  been  wounded?  was  it  not  the  lirst  time  that  she  had  held 
out  her  hand,  and  it  had  not  been  taken? 

It  occurred  to  her  that  Erich  had  exaggerated  his  love  for  her 
in  order  to  mitigate  her  shame ;  aye,  her  memory  made  her 
even  find  something  unnatural,  something  forced  and  affected 
in  his  tone.  Her  thoughts  returned  lo  Erich.  Where  is  he 
now?  Is  he  talking  to  anyone?  He  too  must  suffer  deeply 
and  heavily;  he  has  saved  you  and  himself.  Her  thoughts 
spun  around  as  if  caught  in  a  whirlwind.  Now  she  felt  a  scorn- 
ful triumph.  It  was  only  a  slight  jest,  a  trial,  a  bold  game ! 
She,  Bella  the  strong,  had  only  attempted  to  throw  a  young 
man  on  his  knees  hefore  her,  and  had  he  yielded,  she  would 
have  repelled  him  with  contempt.  She  can  say  this — who  can 
contradict  her?  All  her  past  life  bore  witness  for  her,  and  still 
before  her  own  self  she  was  ashamed  o£  this  lie.  But  what  will 
come  of  it  now  ?  she  again  asked.  She  must  be  calm ;  calmly 
she  will  meet  the  man,  whom,  after  all,  she  only  cautioned 
against  an  inclination  for  Manna.  That  was  all  1  This  was  the 
handle  by  which  to  take  hold  of  the  whole  bold  venture.  But 
to  herself  she  vowed  to  root  out  every  passion,  every  strong  emo- 
tion from  her  souL  Yes,  she  now  thanked  Fate,  which  had 
aroused  her  with  powerful  nature's  force — her  virtue  had  now 
been  tried  by  fire. 

She  removed  the  veil  from  her  face  and  looked  up  at  the 
stars  ;  they  should  be  witnesses  that  she  had  overcome  all  the 
temptation  of  an  untamed,  childish  nature,  which  was  un- 
worthy of  her.  With  silent  thankfulness  she  now  recalled 
Erich,  as  he  had  said  to  her:  "  We  have  acquired  knowledge  and 
culture,  so  that  we  may  be  masters  of  our  own  natures." 

Still,  as  they  drove  up  the  mountain  to  Wolfsgarten,  a  sensa- 
tion of  imprisonment  again  overcame  her,  she  felt  as  if  her 
hands  were  fettered,  and  she  took  them  from  under  her  cloak. 
Clodwig  imagined  she  was  feehng  for  his  hand;  he  seized  hers 
and  pressed  it  silently. 

Thus  they  arrived  in  silence  at  Wolfsgarten,  and  when  they 
stood  in  the  brightly  illuminated  pavilion,  Clodwig  said ; 

"  \\c  tivo  can  well  afford  to  be  silent,  side  by  side.     The  most 
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beautiful  of  all  companionship  is  that  in  which  each,  thougli 
bent  on  his  own  thoughts,  still  feels  that  he  is  with  the  other." 

Bella  nodded ;  she  looked  about  her  with  wondering  eyes. 
What  is  all  this?  to  whom  does  it  all  belong?  what  power  has 
brought  her  here?  where  has  she  been  ?  how  would  she  now  be 
standing  here  alone  by  her  husband's  side,  if — 

She  felt  as  though  she  must  kneei  down  before  him,  lake  his 
hand,  and  beg  his  forgiveness. 

But  it  is  better,  so  she  again  consoled  herself,  not  for  herself — 
she  fancied  herself  ready  to  bear  any  humiliation — no  i  for  him, 
if  he  knows  nothing  of  what  is  past ;  it  should  remain  concealed 
from  him.  She  bent  her  head.  Clodwig  kissed  her  forehead 
and  said : 

"Your  forehead  is  hot." 

Then  they  retired. 

Bella  dismissed  her  maid,  and  undressed  that  night  without 


In  the  mean  time,  after  Clodwig  and  Bella  had  left,  Erich's 
mother  went  IV ith  him  to  the  httle  vine-covered  cottage.  She 
led  him  by  the  hand,  as  if  he  were  a  little  child.  She  felt  his 
hand  tremble,  but  she  did  not  say  a  word.  When  they  reached 
the  staircase  she  said; 

"  Kiss  me,  Erich." 

Erich  felt  that  his  mother  wished  to  find  out  whether  he  could 
still  kiss  her  with  pure  Ups.  He  kissed  her.  Mother  and  son 
said  not  another  word. 

Wiped  out,  blown  away,  was  all  the  heaviness  from  Erich's 
whirling  brain ;  and  the  heaviest  thought  of  all — sincerity  de- 
mands that  we  say  it— the  most  torturing  of  all  was,  still,  that 
for  a  short  time  he  had  repented  having  been  perhaps  too  puri- 
tanical after  all,  too  conscientious;  thus  the  tempter  called  it. 
He  had  repelled  a  beautiful  woman  who  wanted  to  embrace  him 
with  all  the  ardor  of  love.  When  he  surprised  himself,  on  this 
train  of  thought,  he  was  deeply  unhappy;  all  pride  in  his 
conscientiousness,  all  the  exaltation  of  purity  had  left  him ; 
he  was  a  sinner  without  sin  itself.  He  had  appeared  very 
high  in  his  own  eyes,  when  he  expressed  his  love  for  Bella 
more  strongly  and  represented  it  as  more  violent  than  it  really 
was:  now  this  was  avenged ;  now  the  scorned  and  rejected  love 
overcame  him  with  double  sinfulness.  Long  he  paced  to  and 
fro  in  the  silent  night. 

There  is  a  wound-fever  of  the  soul,  which  is  not  less  violent 
and  requires  no  less  forbearance  than  that  of  the  body.  Erich 
had  sacrificed  part  of  his  soul  to  save  the  rest ;  he  felt  this  pain- 
fully; but  as  the  dew  settled  on  tree  and  grass  and  on  Erich's 
face,  dew  fell  upon  his  soul.  The  pride  of  conscious  virtue  was 
taken  from  him,  his  double  repentance  had  etfaced  it;  he  was  a 
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child  again,  And  looking  back  on  the  little  vine-clad  cottage 
he  thought : 

"  As  a  man  I  will  preserve  the  child  in  me  !"  And  then  lie 
thought:  "You  have  avoided  temptation  through  the  conscious- 
ness of  youf  duty;  be  charitable  in  judging  the  rich  and  the 
powerful,  to  whom  everything  is  offered,  to  whom  so  much  is 
granted.  The  consciousness  of  duty  does  not  restrain  them  as 
firmly  as  him  who  is  in  the  world  to  serve  others,  and  who  must 
look  to  others  for  services,  and  who  has  nothing  left  when  he 
has  lost  himself." 

The  night  was  far  advanced  when  he  returned  home,  and  in 
his  dreams  he  fancied  himself  battling  with  the  waters  of  the 
Rhine;  and  he,  the  confident  swimmer,  could  not  subdue  the 
waves.  He  screamed,  but  a  steam-tug  drowned  his  screams; 
and  from  the  helm  of  a  vessel,  the  helms-woman  looked  down 
at  him  mockingly — and  suddenly  it  was  not  the  helms-woman, 
but  a  girlish  figure  with  a  pair  of  wings  and  two  shining,  flam- 
ing eyes. 

CHAPTER   X. 
THE  ASSISTANT  AND  THE  WATCHER. 

EARLY  in  the  morning  a  carriage  came  from  Wolfsgarlen 
for  Aunt  Claudine  and  the  parrot. 

For  almost  thirty  years  since  her  marriage  with  the  Professor, 
the  mother  had  not  lived  a  single  day  without  her  husband's 
sister;  now  they  were  to  be  parted  for  the  first  time.  It  seemed 
almost  inconceivable  to  both,  that  one  should  live  apart  from 
the  other;   still,  it  had  been  resolved  on,  and  it  had  to  be, 

Sonnenkamp  was  very  attentive :  he  made  the  Aunt  promise 
to  look  upon  his  house  as  her  home,  and  to  spend  only  a  few 
days  as  a  guest  at  Wolfegarten. 

He  sent  along  by  the  coachman  a  carefully  wrapped  basket  of 
grapes  and  bananas.  The  cage  with  the  parrot  stood  on  the 
seat  beside  the  Aunt. 

The  parrot  screamed  and  scolded  as  they  drove  off,  and 
screamed  and  scolded  all  the  way;  he  seemed  loth  to  leave 
Villa  Sonnenkamp. 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  proposed  a  drive  to  Frau  Dournay,  to 
make  her  forget  the  separation ;  the  widow  rejoined  that  we 
must  accustom  ourselves  to  the  unavoidable  by  calm  considera- 
tion, and  not  by  diversion.  Roland  looked  up  in  surprise ; 
these  were  Erich's  thoughts,  his  very  words. 

They  passed  several  very  quiet  days  at  the  Villa  r  they 
scarcely  left  it,  even  for  the  little  vine-covered  cottage.  Bella's 
visit  had  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the  house  in  a  way  which  still 
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oppressed  them  all ;  and  they  became  more  and  mort 
of  this  disquiet,  because  the  Aunt  was  missed  by  all,  Bella  had, 
after  all,  carried  away  with  her  one  of  the  necessities  of  their 
life.     And  perfect  silence  again  pervaded  the  house. 

Erich  and  Roland  were  more  industrious  than  ever,  for  the 
mother  had  requested  Erich's  permission  to  be  present  during 
the  lessons,  as  she  had  never  become  acquainted  with  Ericli's 
method  of  instruction.  Erich  knew  very  well  that  she  meant  to 
incite  him  to  rigorous  application,  for  although  she  had  not 
said  a  word  about  it,  she  suspected  that  something  must  have 
occurred  between  Erich  and  Bella ;  and  she  not  only  wished  to 
bear  her  son  company  at  all  hours,  but  her  presence  should 
encourage  him  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty 
toward  Roland. 

So  she  sat  from  early  morning  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  in  the  room  with  Roland  and  Erich.  She  breathed 
softly,  she  even  had  the  strength  to  deny  herself  her  accus- 
tomed needlework ;  and  Erich  and  Roland  derived  peculiar  in- 
citement from  the  presence  of  a  third  person — ^a  calm  philo- 
sophic, catholic  mind. 

At  first  Roland  frequently  looked  ove 
shook  her  head  whenever  he  looked  a 
wholly  to  his  work  and  not  mind  her. 

Erich,  on  the  other  hand,  was  at  once  perfectly  free,  for 
during  the  first  hours  he  had  caught  himself  in  the  attempt,  to 
so  shape  his  instruction,  that  his  mother  should  acquire  some 
new  information  too ;  then  he  met  her  large,  expressive  glance, 
which  said  to  him :   "That  was  not  my  intention." 

He  returned  to  his  simple  method,  without  any  reference  to 
his  mother's  presence. 

Erich's  methodical  manner  of  teaching  and  of  concentrating 
the  youth's  attention  on  his  studies,  made  her  feel  quite  happy. 
She  listened  with  delight,  when  one  day  he  explained  that  idle- 
ness likes  to  say :  "I  am  of  no  consequence — only  a  single  indi- 
vidual." Yes,  but  a  people,  all  mankind  consists  only  of 
individuals ;  a  student  learns  only  by  hours  and  days,  a  fruit 
ripens  by  single  sunbeams;  everything  is  an  individual  unit, 
but  the  collected  units  constitute  the  whole. 

Erich  Was  prepared  to  illustrate  the  point,  and  read  appro- 
priate passages  from  Cicero  and  Xenophon's  Memorabilia.  He 
meant  Roland  to  feel  that  his  life  was  linked  to  the  essential 
goodness  of  the  life  of  all  ages. 

But  when  his  mother  was  alone  with  Erich,  she  said : 

"It  seems  to  me,  that  in  explaining  everything  to  your  pupil, 
in  your  endeavor  to  give  him  all  knowledge,  you  cut  away  from 
under  him  the  stout  prop  of  fined  principles." 

Erich  was  taken  aback ;   he  had  hoped  that  his  mother  would 
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express  her  entire  satisfaction  :   now.  she  found  fault  with  him  ; 
but  he  felt  relieved  when  she  continued  pleasantly  : 

"  I  must  laugh:  rightly  viewed,  my  two  grounds  of  objection 
are  but  one,  objective  and  subjective.  Objectively  1  consider  it 
dangerous  for  you  to  give  your  pupil  whatever  he  happens  to 
ask  for :  you  follow  the  zigzag  movement  of  a  youthful,  roam- 
ing mind.  And  there,  by-the-by,  lies  the  danger  of  private  in- 
struction. In  this  way,  it  spoils  the  young  mind,  which  receives 
«  hat  il  has  felt  a  desire  for,  not  what  is  best  for  it ;  but  the  dis- 
ciplinary power  of  systematic  instruction  lies  in  its  forcing  the 
student  to  receive  and  proceed  consecutively,  and  not  according 
to  his  own  pleasure.  That  is  discipline  for  life,  since  life  brings 
us,  not  what  we  would  have,  but  what  is  proper  and  necessary 

"And  what  is  your  second  point.""'  Erich  asked,  as  his 
mother  paused. 

■'  My  second  point  is  this.  I  remember  your  father's  saying, 
that  the  first  and  only  correct  prop,  the  basis  rather,  of  all  educa- 
tion should  be,  'Thoushait,'  and  'Thoushalt  not;'  plain  and 
simple,without  comment, without  explanation, without  discussion. 
And  now  let  me  ask  you:  do  you  not  disintegrate  his  soul? 
Suppose  our  Roland  should  some  day  be  subjected  to  a  conflict, 
will  bis  philosophy  be  able  to  help  him  ?  Will  he  not  rather 
have  to  fall  back  upon  the  ancient,  fixed  rules,  'Thou  shall,' 
and  '  Thou  shalt  not  ?'  I  call  your  attention  to  the  subject,  Erich, 
so  that  you  may  reflect  upon  it :  others  may  praise  you,  it  is  my 
duty  to  warn  you.  But  I  will  say  this  much,  you  have  achieved 
one  great  result,  the  youth  has  a  holy  reverence  for  the  Spirit 
cf  History." 

Erich  took  his  mother's  hand,  and  walked  with  her  for  a  long 

Then  he  explained  to  her  in  what  way  he  meant  to  give 
Roland,  not  only  knowledge,  but  a  stay  for  life,  so  that  he  might 
rely  upon  himself  alone. 

"My  son,"  rejoined  his  mother,  "you  have  set  yourself  too 
hard  a  task ;  you  have  undertaken  to  solve  a  threefold  problen:! 
at  one  time ;  that  is  impossible.  Hear  me  patiently.  You  mean, 
in  the  first  place,  to  supplement  and  complete  a  neglected  intel- 
lectual education,  and  direct  it  into  a  better  channel ;  you  mean, 
secondly,  to  endue  your  pupil  with  a  moral  strength,  nay  more  1 
an  enthusiastic  moral  impulse,  without  employing  the  approved 
levers;  and  finally,  you  would  make  of  a  youth  who  is  conscious 
of  his  wealth,  a  public-spirited,  unselfish,  self-sacrificing  man. 
Now  pray,  why  are  you  laughing?  Let  me  finish,  though,— I 
might  add,  that  you  desire  to  make  a  boy  without  a  family,  sym- 
pathetic, a  youth  without  a  country,  patriotic.  Now  say,  why 
do  you  laugh?" 
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"  Pardon  mc,  mother;  they  call  you  the  Professor  in  with  good 
reason ;  you  discoursed  as  if  you  were  sitting  in  a  professor's 
chair.  But  allow  me  to  remark  that  the  two-fold  or  five-fold 
problem  is,  in  the  end,  but  one.  I  confess,  1  have  often  felt  as 
if  I  ought  to  make  my  work  easier;  but  then  I  have  asked  myself 
whether  that  was  not  the  prompting  of  my  love  of  ease,  I  must 
try  the  experiment  of  trusting  a  young  man  to  act  freely  upon 
his  own  knowledge." 

"  Knowledge  ?"  his  mother  returned,  "  Knowledge  can  make 
a  man  calm,  but  not  happy,  not  blessed.  Knowledge  may  be 
food,  which  the  young  soul  cannot  take.  See,  my  son  !  meat  is 
good  food,  but  you  cannot  feed  the  new-born  babe  upon  meat 
instead  of  milk.     Do  you  understand  me  ?" 

"Of  course;  you  mean  to  say  that  Religion  is  the  milk  of  the 

"That's  it,"  said  his  mother  with  animation.  "Yourfether 
used  to  say:  'No  man  has  ever  accomplished  anything  great, 
no  man  has  ever  done  a  great  deed,  who  did  not  believe  in  God ; 
God  is  the  highest,  most  living  imagination.  Until  Philosophy 
shall  furnish  men  a  Moral  Law  which  can  be  cut  upon  two 
tables  like  the  Ten  Commandments,  which  can  be  expressed 
briefly  and  unequivocally— until  then.  Religion  must  be  the  first 
stage,  at  least,  of  all  Moral  Education." 

"Mother,"  replied  Erich,  gravely,  "our  faith  in  God  is 
stronger  than  theirs  who  imprison  him  in  a  book,  a  house,  a 
set  form  of  worship." 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  mother,  "don't  let  us  speak  any  more 
about  it.  Do  you  hear  the  butterfly  fluttering  about  in  large 
circles  at  the  window-pane  F  From  its  transparency  the  butter- 
fly supposes  the  pane  to  be  the  air;  he  imagines  he  must  be 
able  to  pass  through  it,  and  he  will  finish  by  running  his  head 
against  the  glass  wall  which  he  takes  for  air.  But  enough,  I  am 
no  match  for  you.  If  only  your  father  were  living,  he  could 
help  you." 

The  conversation  took  a  diflcrcnl  turn  upon  the  allusion  to 
his  father's  death. 


CHAPTER  XI, 

UNEXPECTED  SCHOOL  INSPECTORS. 

IT  seemed  to  Frau  Ceres  that  Frau  Dournay  did  not  devote 
herself  sufficiently  to  her.  This  excited  her  jealousy,  and 
to  everybody's  surprise  she  declared  that  she  too  desired  to 
be  present  during  study-hours — she  had  far  greater  need  of  in- 
struction than  all  the  rest.  And  now  Sonnenkamp  came  too, 
and  listened  to  the  teaching.     But  he  could  never  sit   unoccu- 
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pied ;  whenever  he  was  not  smoking,  it  was  his  habit  to  whittle 
a  piece  of  wood,  of  which  he  made  all  sorts  of  curious  figures; 
lie  was  peculiarly  given  to  cutting  grotesque  figures  from  the 
roots  of  vines — only  when  thus  occupied  could  he  listen  in 

Erich  perceived  that  his  course  of  instruction  was  interrupted 
by  this  motley  audience.  His  mother  comprehended  his  dissatis- 
faction without  his  giving  it  verbal  expression :  she  no  longer 
attended  at  lessons,  and  Frau  Ceres  and  Sonnenkamp  also 
stayed  away. 

While  by  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty  Erich  was 
enabled  to  banish  all  the  painful  traces  of  the  violent  emotion 
which  Bella  had  stirred  in  his  heart,  his  mother  was  full  of  un- 
easiness. She  had  attained  an  ideal  which  she  had  always 
wished  for — daily  life  and  employment  in  a  large  garden  ;  and 
row  when  she  had  attained  it,  it  did  not  afford  her  full  satisfac- 

On  one  occasion,  as  she  was  rambling  in  the  park  with  her 
son  early  in  the  morning,  she  said: 

"  I  have  made  a  discovery ;  I  find  that  I  have  no  talent  for 
being  a  guest." 

Erich  did  not  interrupt  her  with  questions:  he  knew  that  she 
would  reach  the  point,  even  if  it  were  in  a  roundabout  manner  ; 
and  the  Mother  continued: 

"  I  feel  that  1  must  bedoing  something.  I  cannot  always 
have  every  thing  done  for  me ;  and  here  again  we  have  a  point, 
wherein  lies  a  danger  to  wealth.  The  wealthy  look  upon  them- 
selves as  guests  in  the  world— they  need  do  nothing  themselves, 
others  do  everything  for  them  ;  and,  my  dear  son,  1  assure  you, 
I  can  stand  it  no  longer,  1  must  d    wm    h'  Y      n    n   an 

create,  work,  form,  accomplish,  and  j  ur 

life ;  we  women  can  renovate  and         m  1  ly  by 

loving." 

Erich  replied  to  her,  that  she  a         pi  1   d  gh  by  her 

mete  existence;  but  his  mother  re         d  Ij 

"  This  is  what  I  can  never  forgi  S  h  11  h  h  Id  er 
have  said  the  words,  they  were  n  h      f  h  m      C   mmon 

natures  pay  with  what  they  do ;  noble  ones  with  what  they  are,' 
That  sounds  like  a  license  for  all  idlers,  with  or  without  the  cor- 
onet of  nobility  on  their  seals." 

Erich  replied  that  she  might  rest  contented  with  her  influ- 
ence on  F'rau  Ceres  ;  but  the  Mother  shook  her  head,  and  said 
nothing.  She  had  indeed  hoped  for  this  influence  herself,  but 
in  Frau  Ceres  she  had  met  with  a  nature  so  enigmatical,  so 
incomprehensible,  that  she  found  herself  perfectly  useless.  She 
would  nol  acknowledge  to  her  son  that  this  house  had  an  op- 
pressive influence  on  her;   that  as  the  family's  pride  and  glory 
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centred  in  external  possessions,  so  everjthing  here  seemed  to 
be  moved  from  without,  by  strangers — all  spontaneous  force 
seemed  to  be  wanting. 

Miss  Perini  always  spoke  of  Frau  Ceres  as  "  our  dear  suf- 
ferer."    But  of  whatnature  was  Frau  Ceres'  complaint? 

Frau  Dournay  had  once  casually  said  to  Frau  Ceres,  that  she 
must  miss  her  daughter  very  much ;  upon  which  Frau  Ceres 
started  up,  her  eyes  sparkling  like  those  of  a  serpent  about  to 
strike.  She  sent  Miss  Perini,  who  was  present,  into  the  garden, 
and,  glancing  about  furtively,  said  to  the  Widow: 

"  It's  not  her  fault,  but  mine — only  mine.  I  meant  to  punish 
him  when  I  told  the  child  to  do  so,  but  I  did  not  intend  this." 

Frau  Dournay  begged  her  to  place  complete  confidence  in  her, 
and  explain  herself  fully ;  but  Frau  Ceres  burst  into  a  laugh, 
which  sounded  as  if  it  came  from  another  person. 

"  No  1  not  I  sha'n't  tell  it  again,  arid  surely  not  to  you." 

The  dread  which  had  overcome  the  Widow  at  her  first  meeting 
with  Frau  Ceres,  now  revived  again ;  she  fancied  she  now  recog- 
nized the  complaint  of  the  black-eyed  woman,  who  was  lazy,  or 
of  a  lizard-like  restlessness  by  fits  and  starts ;  she  must  be  bur- 
dened with  a  thought  which  she  could  not  entirely  reveal,  nor 
yet  entirely  conceal. 

As  one  continually  repeats  the  same  fairy-tale  to  a  child,  she 
often  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  Frau  Ceres  to  tell  her  of  the 
only  thing  which  seemed  to  interest  her — court-festivities.  She 
might  relate  the  same  occurrences  to  her  repeatedly,  Frau  Ceres 
always  enjoyed  them  anew.  But  the  Mother  laid  great  stress  on 
the  fact  that  every  hour  of  a  princess's  life  had  its  allotted  duty, 
and  that  every  station  in  life  demanded  its  peculiar  restraining 
dignity ;  she  spoke  impressively,  and  ofteii  recurred  to  the 
thought,  that  a  woman  who  was  born  in  a  republic,  as  Frau 
Ceres  was,  could  have  no  idea  of  all  these  things ;  that  the  sen- 
sation which  they  produced  in  her,  was  most  likely  what  ours 
would  be  if  we  were  suddenly  carried  into  another  century. 

"  I  understand  perfectly  whatever  you  and  your  son  say," 
remarked  Frau  Ceres.  "  All  the  others,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Major,  I  listen  to,  to  be  sure,  but  1  don't  know  where  1  am. 
Would  you  believe  it,  1  was  afraid  of  you  at  first." 

"Of  me?     No  one  was  ever  afraid  of  me!" 

"  I  shall  tell  you  some  other  time.  Ah  !  I'm  suffering,  I 
always  suffer." 

The  Mother  did  not  succeed  in  rousing  Frau  Ceres  from  her 
mode  of  life,  which  consisted  only  of  sleeping  and  waking. 

Sonnenkamp  always  treated  the  Mother  with  extreme  rever- 
ence ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  made  her  an  object  on  which  to  practise 
a  noble,  reserved  demeanor.  Once,  he  remarked  very  modestly 
that  he  had  observed  the  law,  and  had  never  asked  what  his 
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wife  spoke  or  desired ;  he  only  begged  for  permission  to  ask  one 
question :   "  Had  Frau  Ceres  never  spoken  of  Manna  ?" 

"Of  course;  but  only  very  briefly." 

"  And  may  I  not  know  what  she  said?" 

"  I  don't  know  it  myself,  it  remained  obscure.  But  I  beg  of 
you,  do  not  tempt  me  to  disloyalty  and  breach  of  confidence." 

"Breach  of  confidence ?"  exclaimed  Sonnenkamp,  and  his 
lip  trembled. 

"Ah !  it  was  not  the  proper  word.  Your  wife  confided  nothing 
to  me ;  but  I  believe — I  beg  you  not  to  misunderstand  me — 
I  imagine  that  she  has  a  secret  fear  of  Miss  Perini,  or  she  is 
vexed  or  angry  at  her.  Fat  be  it  from  me  to  attempt  to  injure 
Miss  Perini ;   I  almost  regret  having  said  what  I  did." 

"  Give  yourself  no  trouble  on  that  point ;  my  wife  would  gladly 
dismiss  Miss  Perini  from  the  house  ten  times  in  the  course  of  a 
single  day,  and  would  gladly  recall  her  again  as  often.  I  know 
no  one,  not  even  excepting  yourself,  who  is  as  necessary  or  as 
useful  to  her  as  Miss  Perini." 

Frau  Doumay  longed  to  leave  the  house,  but  her  relations  to 
the  family  had  become  such,  that  she  could  not  find  a  suitable 
reason  for  her  departure.  She  had  no  desire  to  be  made  the 
depositary  of  secrets,  or  to  solve  riddles,  and  still  her  mind  was 
incessantly  occupied  with  the  daughter  of  the  house.  A  child, 
a  grown-up  girl,  who  leaves  such  a  house — perhaps  such  a  girt 
would  be  an  object  for  her  labors ;  in  what  way,  she  could  not 
teli;  but  it  never  left  her  thoughts.  She  meant  to  ask  the  Major 
about  her,  Clodwig,  Bella ;  yes  she  would  even  offer  her  services 
to  Prancken  himself ;  but  Prancken  i.ad  not  appeared  for  several 
weeks.  She  once  made  Joseph  show  her  Manna's  rooms,  and 
there  she  felt  as  if  she  heard  the  sweet,  child  calling  to  her;  it 
seemed  to  be  her  duty  to  give  her  help  and  support. 

She  wrote  a  letter  to  the  lady  Superior,  saying  that  she  should 
:all  on  her  within  a  few  days. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
FRAU   PETRA. 

WHEN  Sonnenkamp  was  alone  in  the  garden,  in  the  hot- 
houses, in  his  study,  or  in  the  seed-room,  there  was 
always  a  triumphant  self-satisfied  smile  upon  his  features ;  indeed 
he  often  spoke  out  loud,  for  he  enjoyed  the  triumph,  of  using, 
according  to  his  own  pleasure,  persons  and  relations,  which  came 
into  his  hands.  He  governed,  he  bent  and  directed  them,  as 
he  did  the  fruit-trees  of  his  garden. 

Frau  Ceres'  defiance  and  inertness  bad  at  first  served   to  lend 
to  the  house  and  whole  establishment  a  ccrl 
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pect ;  lor  aristocracy  appears,  at  first  sight,  in  the  form  of  sLlf. 
sufficiency;  the  aristocrat  needs  no  other  human  being,  he  has 
everything  in  himself.  Whatever  comes  to  him  is  accepted 
graciously,  but  must  never  assert  its  claim  to  the  character  of  a 
necessity.  But  the  aristocratic  aspect  had  soon  become  one  of 
mystery  which  challenged  curiosity  and  scandal. 

Sonnenkamp  had  anticipated  i(,  but  he  had  not  expected  this 
disposition  to  endure  so  long.  The  shyness  and  reserve  witli 
which  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  refused  to  be 
drawn  Into  anything  which  looked  like  femiliar  acquaintance, 
wounded  his  pride  sorely.  It  would  be  difficult  ever  to  overcome 
their  exclusiveness ;  indeed  he  must  take  care  not  to  recognize 
it ;  he  must  be  obliging  to  the  most  distant ;  he  must  not  ailow 
them  to  notice  that  he  is  awate  of  their  unwillingness  to  make 
his  acquaintance. 

His  acquaintance  with  Otto  von  Prancken  was  the  result  of 
their  meeting  in  a  stable;  it  had  progressed  finely,  and  prom- 
ised to  procure  him,  in  the  future,  a  firm  hold  upon  the  old 
families.  But  for  all  that,  Sonnenkamp's  house,  park,  and  gar- 
den were  as  yet,  on  the  whole,  like  tuV plants— foreign  and  not 
of  the  land.  But  through  Erich  and  his  family  he  took  a  posi- 
tion in  the  country,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course, 

Erich  had  brought  about  that  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Clodwig  and  Bella,  which  Prancken  had  not  been  able  to  ac- 
complish. The  Professor's  widow  was  to  do  the  rest ;  she  must 
make  and  receive  calls  on  her  own  account;  her  friends  would 
naturally  become  the  guests  of  the  house. 

With  much  circumsper  don,  Sonnenkamp  told  the  Mother 
how  bad  it  was  Ihat  his  wife  was  not  by  nature  fitted  to  call  upon 
the  good  families  of  the  district,  and  to  cultivate  a  neighborly 
feeling.  The  Mother,  on  her  part,  desired  to  obtain  an  insight 
into  the  life  of  this  country-side,  and  to  thank  the  people  who 
had  shown  so  much  kindness  to  her  son.  First,  she  desired  to 
call  at  the  Doctor's  house.  Sonnenkamp  said  that  she  ought 
to  call  upon  the  Justice's  family  too.  He  placed  his  whole 
house  at  her  disposal,  in  case  she  should  want  to   issue   invi- 

It  was  a  fine  Sunday  in  early  Autumn,  when  they  prepared  to 
call  upon  their  neighbors. 

Frau  Ceres  had  promised  to  be  of  the  party ;  but  when  tlie 
time  for  starling  had  come,  she  declared  that  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  go,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  Widow  noticed  a 
trait  of  insinceritv  in  her  nature :  evidently,  she  had  yielded 
only  to  escape  pctsuasion;  now,  unexpectedly,  she  asserted  her 
own  will,  and  did  not  even  feign  sickness. 

Miss  Pcrini  stayed  at  home  too. 

Tbi'y  drove  first  to  Herr  von  Endlich's,   although  they  had 
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means  of  knowing  that  the  family  were  travelling.  They  wished 
to  make  a  Wind  visit. 

Sonnenkamp  returned  to  the  Villa,  and  let  Roland,  Erich, 
and  the  Mother  drive  to  the  village ;  he  called  after  them  that 
they  must  be  careful,  and  not  taste  all  the  wine  that  would  be 
offered  ihem. 

Now,  when  the  Mother  was  riding  along  with  Erich  and  Ro- 
land, the  thought  occurred  to  her  that  she  was  not  making  these 
calls  for  herself,  but  she  was  unpretending,  and  was  willing  to 
serve  her  hospitable  friend. 

On  the  road,  Roland  made  the  carriage  stop,  for  they 
met  the  Krischer.  Roland  presented  him  to  Frau  Dournay. 
She  gave  him  her  hand,  and  said  that  she  would  call  on  him  soon. 

The  Krischer's  face  brightened,  and  pointing  to  Roland,  he 

■'  Yes,  yes ;  if  1  had  to  cut  out  a  grandmother  for  him,  I'd 
make  her  just  like  you." 

They  laughed,  and  drove  on. 

When  they  came  to  the  town,  the  bells  were  ringing  in  the 
stet-jile  of  the  new  Protestant  church,  which  looked  down  cheer- 
fully upon  the  country  from  the  hill  where  it  stood. 

The  Mother  had  the'carriage  stop,  and  went  to  the  church 
with  Erich  and  Roland. 

Roland  said  that  this  was  his  first  visit  to  a  Protestant  church 
during  the  service;  and  though  the  Mother  urged  him  not  to 
make  it  to-day,  but  to  accompany  her  son  into  the  town  for 
awhile,  he  insisted  on  going  with  her. 

And  so  they  entered  the  church,  a  plain  structure  and  devoid 
of  ornament,  just  as  the  congregation  had  concluded  a  hymn. 
The  Mother  was  sorry  to  hear  a  sermon  severe  in  sentiment  and 
overstrained  in  delivery,  and  she  deeply  regretted  having  com- 
plied with  Roland's  wishes. 

"  When  you're  old  enough,"  said  she,  taking  his  hand  as  they 
passed  out  and  caught  a  refreshing  view  of  the  beautiful  land- 
scape, "  I  will  make  you  acquainted  with  a  writer  from  your  native 
land,  from  whom  you  can  gain  other  and  higher  views  of  truth." 

"  Do  you  mean  Benjamin  Franklin?    I  know  him." 

"  No  ;  I  mean  a  preacher  who  died  but  a  few  years  ago.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  highest  inspirations.  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
know  him  personally.  He  has  eaten  at  our  Cable,  and  I  have 
shaken  him  by  the  hand.  He  and  my  husband  contracted  a 
speedy  and  warm  friendship." 

"  You  must  mean  Theodore  Parker?"  interrupted  Erich. 

"  Certainly;  and  I  always  feel  it  an  honor  that  such  a  man 
should  have  lived  with  us." 

"  Why  haven't  you  ever  spoken  of  him  ?"  said  Roland,  turn- 
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"  Because  1  wanted  to  avoid  all  interference  with  the  religious 
creed  in  which  you  "'ere  born." 

Erich  said  this  without  any  tone  of  reproach  toward  his 
mother  ;  but  on  hearing  him,  she  started,  and  repeated  that 
Roland  should  not  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  man  until  he 
was  older  and  his  Judgment  more  matured.  It  happened,  how- 
ever, that  whenever  anything  was  shown  or  mentioned  to  the 
boy  which  for  the  present  was  withheld  from  him,  he,  accus- 
tomed as  he  was  to  be  denied  nothing,  took  care  persistentiy  to 
urge  the  point ;  and  if  still  rebuffed,  he  would  privately  look  into 
the  matter  for  himself. 

As  they  canie  out  of  church,  Erich  and  Roland  were  greeted 
by  many  people.  Erich  introduced  his  mother  to  the  School- 
director  and  the  Forester,  as  well  as  to  the  wife  and  sister-in-law 
of  the  latt-^r,  and  they  accompanied  their  friends  into  the  village. 
The  procession  was  a  pleasant  one  as  they  thus  walked  along 
the  highway  with  new  companions ;  and  there  is  nothing,  per- 
haps, to  be  compared  with  that  setf-satisfied  frame  of  mind  in 
which  a  crowd  of  persons  of  various  dispositions  are  wont  to 
return  from  church. 

"  Wasn't  the  Doctor's  wife  at  church  ?"  asked  the  Mother. 

They  said  that  she  never  came  to  church  on  Sunday  morning: 
she  stayed  at  home  to  help  the  country-people,  who,  on  Sundays 
in  particular,  came  very  early  to  get  advice  about  any  complaini 
they  might  have.  She  often  prescribed  soothing  domestic  rcjii- 
edies,  and  left  her  post  only  on  the  Doctor's  return.  And  now, 
too,  Erich  for  the  first  time  heard  that  her  name  was  Petra. 
She  held  a  position  in  some  degree  resembling  that  of  Saint 
Peter,  for  she  made  it  her  duty  to  examine  the  people  before 
they  could  be  admitted  into  the  heaven  of  health. 

The  three  now  entered  the  Doctor's  house.  The  floor  and 
staircase  fairly  shone  with  home-like  cleanliness,  and  the  walls 
were  covered  with  well-executed  pictures,  no  one  of  which 
seemed  to  have  got  there  by  accident;  while  upon  the  tables 
stood  pots  with  green  climbing- plants,  sending  their  creeping 
tendrils  in  every  direction.  In  the  sitting-room  a  sewing-table 
stood  beside  the  window,  before  which  stood  a  mirror,  so  placed 
as  to  reflect  the  scene  without.  Everything  was  in  Sunday  trim, 
and  upon  the  table  itself  stood  a  full-blown  camelia. 

"  Yes,  Nanny,"  said  a  voice  in  the  next  room — ^it  was  that  of 
the  Doctor's  wife — "  yes,  you're  forever  talking  about  religion 
and  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  and  yet  you  seem  so  impa- 
tient and  despondent,  and  are  a  very  hard  patient  to  manage. 
My  husband  can  give  medicine,  but  love  and  patience  you  must 
find  yourself.  And  you,  Anna,  you  overfeed  your  child,  and 
then  always  have  to  come  for  help  ;  sense  can't  be  bought  at 


For,  Maud,  so  tender  and  true, 
Aa  long  as  my  life  endures 
I  feel  I  shall  owe  you  a  debt. 
That  I  neyer  can  hope  to  pay ; 
And  if  ever  1  should  forget 
That  I  owe  this  debt  to  you 
And  for  your  sweet  sake  to  yours ; 

0  then,  what  then  sba51 1  say  ? — 
If  ever  1  should  forget, 

May  God  make  me  more  wretched 
Than  ever  I  have  been  yet  I 

10. 
So  now  I  have  sworn  to  bury 
All  this  dead  body  of  hate, 

1  feel  so  free  and  so  clear 

By  the  loss  of  that  dead  weight, 

That  I  should  grow  light-headed,  I  fear. 

Fantastically  merry ; 

But  that  her  brother  cornea,  like  a  blight 

On  my  fi-eah  hope,  to  the  Hal!  to-night. 


Stranob,  that  I  felt  so  gay. 
Strange,  that  I  tried  to-ifcy 
To  beguile  her  melancholy ; 
The  Sultan,  as  we  name  him, — 
She  did  not  wish  to  blame  him — 
But  he  Text  her  and  pei-plext  her 
With  his  worldly  talk  and  folly  : 
Was  it  gentle  to  reprove  her 
For  stealing  out  of  view 
From  a  little  lazy  lover 
Who  but  claims  her  aa  bis  due  ? 
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The  Mother  took  her  leave,  and  Frau  Petra  did  not  try  to  de- 
tain her>  saying  frankly  tliat  she  had  to  spuak  with  several 
persons  who  were  about  going  home. 

Refreshed  and  cheered,  the  guests  left  the  house. 

They  were  detained  a  long  time  at  the  Justice's,  for  his  wife 
and  daughter  had  their  toiiet  to  make,  and  when  they  at  last 
made  their  appearance,  they  were  profuse  in  their  apologies  for 
the  delay,  declaring  they  had  hurried  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
they  regretted  the  disordered  appearance  of  everything,  tliough 
both    their    dress    and    the   room   itself  were   the   picture   of 


A  messenger  was  sent  for  the  Justice,  who  was  just  then  enjoy- 
ing his  Sunday  schoppen;  and  when  Frau  Dournay  was  at  last 
seated  in  the  sofa-comer  where  one  could  hardly  sit  comforta- 
bly for  the  piles  of  embroidered  cushions,  an  agreeable 
conversation  ensued,  for  very  fortunately  the  Justice's  wife  had 
mentioned  the  name  of  her  father,  with  whom  Erich's  mother 
was  acquainted,  and  the  first  awkwardness  on  meeting,  grad- 
ually gave  place  to  a  genial,  mutual  understanding.  Frau 
Dournay  succeeded  in  engaging  Lina  in  conversation,  and  drew 
from  her  a  description  of  the  life  in  the  convent ;  and  she  felt 
very  glad  that  the  latter  regarded  everything  in  so  pleasing  a 
light.  Thus  encouraged,  Lina  grew  more  and  more  communi- 
cative, and  talked  so  much  that  her  mother  looked  at  her  in 
surprise. 

The  Justice  now  made  his  appearance.  He  had  evidently 
hurried  down  his  schoppen,  for  of  course  he  could  not  leave  a 
drop  behind.  He  gave  the  Professor's  widow  a  warmer  and 
more  protracted  grasp  of  the  hand  than  was  really  necessary  ; 
and  good-humoredly — any  humorous  expression  on  the  little 
man's  grave  ia.ce  had  such  an  odd  look — assured  her  of  his  of- 
ficial protection.  He  then  informed  Erich  and  Roland  that 
the  Pole  had  escaped  from  the  House  of  Correction,  and  that 
rew    d  I   d  1  ff     d  f     his  apprehension,  but  that  the_ 

wo  Idbegl  d  fh  etaken. 

Tl  d  d       h  f  the  host  brought  their  hats,  and, 

not  p    h  p    w   h  >     to  enjoying  the   scenery,    acconi- 

pan    d   h  rthy  g         by  i  circuitous  path  along  the  Rhine 

to   h    S  h     1  d  h         .     Erich  walked  with  the  Justice, 

wh    h  d  R  I     d     arm        d  Lina  accompanied  Frau  Dournay. 

L  1  ly  h  g  speak  of  Manna,  and  to  tell  how 

from  b  m  h     h  d  become  so  sad.     She  had  been 

so  d         d       h      t    h      1       no  one  would  suppose  she  could 
lea      h  m  f        d  j         d  L       now  asked  Erich's  mother  to  take 
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from  mere  politeness,  should  have  given  rise  to  a  new  duty. 
Could  she  have  suspected  that  Sonnenkamp  was  only  using  her 
to  subserve  his  own  purposes,  she  would  have  been  still  more 
surprised  at  the  various  turns  a  trifling  event  will  take. 

The  families  of  the  School -director  and  Forester  were  not 
at  home,  and  as  the  party  were  driving  back,  the  Doctor's  wife 
stood  at  her  door  as  they  passed  and  called  out  for  them  to 

They  did  so,  when  the  Doctor's  wife  came  up  and  said  that 
she  had  forgotten  to  tell  Frau  Dournay  to  be  sure  to  visit  Frilu- 
lein  Milch  and  the  Major  to-day.  The  latter  was  a  very  good- 
natured  man  but  sensitive  upon  points  of  etiquette,  and  never 
forgave  any  lack  of  attention  toward  Fraulein  Milch ;  and  too,  that 
lady,  save  in  some  particulars,  was  a  very  excellent  and  worthy 

In  a  happy  mood,  they  returned  to  the  Villa. 

The  first  person  they  met  in  the  courtyard  was  the  Major; 
he  looked  rather  out  of  sorts,  but  his  whole  face  lighted  up 
when  the  Widow  informed  him  of  her  intention  to  pay  him  and 
Fraulein  Milch  a  noonday  visit,  and  indeed,  take  a  cup  of 
cotTce  with  them,  for  unfortunately,  she  could  not  drink  wine  at 
that  hour  of  the  day,  as  was  the  custom  here. 

The  Major  bowed  :  he  contrived  soon  to  withdraw  and  send 
one  of  the  Castellan's  children  to  Frilulein  Milch  with  the  joyful 
tidings. 

Erich's  mother  was  in  high  good  spirits,  and  Erich  expressed 
his  delight  that  she,  too,  should  feel  something  of  the  intox- 
ication of  enthusiasm  with  which  every  one  is  inspired  by  life 
and  nature  on  the  Rhine. 

"  1  have  been  looking  into  the  encyclopatdia,"  said  Roland  to 
Erich's  mother,  in  a  low  tone,  as  he  came  to  the  table.  "  This 
is  Theodore  Parker's  birthday:  it's  the  twenty-fourth  of  Au- 
gust." 

The  Mother  whispered  to  him  not  to  speak  of  it  to  any  one 
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CHAPTER   XIIl. 

SOUR    CREAM    TURNS    SWEET    AGAIN. 

10  Sunday  dinner  had  the  Major  ever  been  as  lively  as 
-day.     He  even  forgot  to  beckon  to  Joseph  to  pour  him 
another  glass  of  Burgundy. 

rau  Ceres  smiled  embarrassedly  as  the  Widow  remarked  how 
ly  excellent  people  she  had  seen  to-day,  and  how,  though 
river  and  mountains  were  such  a  refreshing  sight,  a  glance 
so  many  noble,  sterling   homes  was  still   more   pleasant. 
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She  added,  that  though  it  was  true  that  she  knew  httle  of  for- 
eign lands,  she  was  sure  no  country  surpassed  Germany  in  real 
depth  of  feeling  and  wide  diffusion  of  culture.  Towns  and  vil- 
lages which  seemed  but  a  name  to  the  traveller  as  he  hastens 
past,  contain  within  them  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful  to 
adorn  humanity. 

"  No  better  sermon  has  been  preached  to-day  within  the 
sound  of  the  church-bell,"  said  the  Major  to  Erich.  He  then 
rose.  "  Here's  to  the  health  of  Erich's  mother — ^all  join  me  in 
the  toast — long  life  to  her;  for,  in  living,  she  makes  others 
see  life  as  beautiful  and  true ;  and  the  Creator  will  bless  her  for 
it.     Comrades,  I  mean  my — -my — long  life  to  Frau  Dournay  !" 

Never  before  had  the  Major  offered  such  a  long  toast,  and 
never  had  he  been  happier  than  to-day.  Soon  after  the  repast, 
he  returned  home,  repeating  his  toast  over  and  over  to  himself, 
as  he  went,  for  he  was  ambitious  to  be  able  to  repeat  to  Frlulein 
Milch  his  tine  speech,  word  for  ward.  World-wide  renown  was 
nothing  without  her  praise ;  for  her  opinion  was  certainly  the 
m.ost  to  be  valued. 

When  he  reached  home,  and  Fraulein  Milch  complained  to 
him  that  her  sweet  cream  had  soured,  and  that  there  was  no 
fresh  Co  be  got  anywhere  in  the  village,  he  kept  motioning  to 
her  not  to  speak  and  thus  drive  his  toast  out  of  his  mind.  He 
then  stood  up  boldly  before  her  ;  "  This  is  the  speech  I  made 
at  the  table  to-day,"  said  he,  commencing  his  recitatio.^. 
While  he  was  delivering  the  grand  speech,  Laadi  gazed  at  her 
master,  and  as  the  Major  concluded,  barked  her  appreciation. 
The  Major  most  assuredly  did  not  mean  Co  lie,  but  the  ha- 
rangue was  certainly  finer,  or  at  least  longer,  as  he  delivered  it 
before  Frflulein  Milch,  than  in  its  original  form. 

"I'm  so  glad,"  said  she,  as  he  finished,  "that  there  were 
some  good  people  present  to  hear  you."  For  FrSuIein  Milch 
was  not  on  good  terms  with  Herr  and  Frau  Sonnenkamp,  and 
with  Miss  Perini,  least  of  all. 

"  Why  haven't  you  got  out  our  beautiful  white  tablecloth  ?" 
asked   the    Major,   looking  at  the   neatly-spread   table   in   the 

"  Because  white  is  so  dazzling  in  sunlight." 

"True;  that's  all  right !  Sha'n't  I  fasten  up  Laadi?  She's 
so  importunate." 

"No:  leave  the  dog  loose." 

The  Major  seemed  quite  depressed  that  he  could  not  do 
something,  too,  toward  giving  a  worthy  reception  to  the  guests. 

After  awhile  he  returned  in  triumph :  he  had  done  a  deed 
which,  to  him,  was  a  great  sacrifice ;  he  had  begged  the  super- 
intendent's cook  for  a  dish  of  fresh  cream.  He  seldom  borrowed 
or  lent,  but  to-day  he  must  make  an  exception. 
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He  succeeded  in  getting  it  on  the  table  unperceived  by  Frllu- 
leiti  Miich.  He  clapped  his  hand  over  his  mouth  that  he  might 
not  laugh  out  loud  at  her  look  of  suqirise,  on  suddenly  finding 
sweet  cream  on  the  table.  He  did  still  more.  He  went  into 
the  sitting-room  and  brought  hia  huge,  leather-covered,  cush- 
ioned armchair  out  into  the  garden.  There  it  was  that  Frau 
Dournay  was  to  be  installed ;  but  Fraulein  Milch  came  and 
showed  him,  to  his  dismay,  that  its  appearance  would  not  stand 
the  test  of  broad  daylight;  so  the  two  were  forced  to  take  it  in 

"  Sha'n't  we  go  and  meet  them?"  said  the  Major,  who  had 
drawn  out  his  telescope  to  its  full  length.  "Just  take  a  look. 
Wait !  I'll  arrange  it  differently.  There  !  I  think  I  see  some- 
thing down  the  road." 

Fritulein  Miich  asked  him  to  stand  very  still;  and  here  the 
Major's  face  looked  as  if  he  were  about  to  weep.  "  it's  hard," 
said  he,  laying  his  hand  on  FrUulein  Milch's  shoulder — "it's 
hard — cruel — sad — very  sad — very  cruel  not  to  be  able  to  say  to 
Fji'.u  Dournay,  'Allow  me  to  present  to  you  my  wife.'" 

Fraulein  Milch  hastily  turned  away;  her  manner  had  sud- 
denly become  rather  stil¥. 

"What,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  is  the  matter?" 

The  dog  barked  as  if  to  say,  "  What  docs  it  mean  ?  Why  do 
you  look  so  angry  ?" 

"  I'll  be  quiet  now;  I'll  be  quiet  !  Hush,  Laadi !"  said  the 
Major,  in  a  pacifying  tone,  and  he  was  so  tired  that  he  was 
forced  to   sit   down ;    be   tried   to   light  his   long   pipe,  but   it 

He  stood  by  the  garden  hedge,  drumming  on  one  of  the  sap- 
lings with  his  fingers,  and  gazing  so  vacantly  into  the  distance 
tliat  his  guests  stood  before  him  without  his  seeing  them  ap- 
proach . 

The  meeting  between  Erich's  mother  and  FrSulein  Milch 
was  by  no  means  as  cordial  as  the  Major  had  hoped.  Both 
ladies  had  a  suspicious  feeling ;  and  evidently  surveyed  each 
other  closely.  But  the  Major  soon  indulged  in  a  secret  laugh, 
for  Fritulein  Milch  did  not  notice  that  the  sweet  cream  had  been 
substituted  for  the  sour,  hut  poured  it  out  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 

"  She's  much  too  prudent  for  that,"  he  soon  said,  bringing 
his  finger-stump  to  his  forehead.  "  She'll  not  call  the  at- 
tention of  strangers  to  it.    Oh,  she's  so  clever,  she's  past  finding 

How  much  he  would  have  liked  to  state  the  fact  to  the  Widow  ; 
but  he  did  not  intend  to  speak  at  all  to-day,  if  he  could  help  it  1 
Fritulein  Milch  alone  should  do  the  talking. 

Tbey,  however,  did  not  seem  to  succeed  in  starting  any  real  con- 
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versation,  except  when  the  Doctor's  wife  was  tnentioned :  then 
FrBuiein  Milch  took  occasion  to  express  her  respect  for  tliat 
nohle  woman  whose  distinction  was  of  the  right  kind. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  '  distuiction  of  the  right  kind?'  " 

"  I  consider  it  to  consist  in  the  possession  of  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  every  one,  whoever  he  may  be." 

"Just  so,  and  that  may  be  said  in  a  perhaps  greater  degree 
of  Frau  Dournay,"  interrupted  the  Major. 

He  fancied  he  saw  a  somewhat  sarcastic  expression  on  Frau- 
lein  Mileh's  countenance,  and  he  did  not  Uke  it. 

Erich's  mother  asked  her  hostess  if  she  were  a  native  of  the 
country.     She  curtly  rephed  in  the  negative. 

The  Major  at  lasthit  on  an  expedient.  A  couple  of  strange 
horses  must  he  left  in  the  stable  alone  together ;  they  may  per- 
haps give  each  other  a  few  hard  knocks  but  they  will  finiiUy 
come  to  terms.  He  began  to  tell  Roland  and  Erich  much  about 
the  vineyard,  which  would  yield  its  lirst  wine  that  season — the 
virgin  wine,  as  it  was  called ;  tliey  must  accompany  him 
thither. 

And  now  the  two  women  were  aione.  As  Erich's  mother  had 
heard  so  much  good  of  FrSulein  Milch,  she  at  tirst  intended  to 
pay  her  some  compliments,  but  she  found  that  that  was  not  the 
best  way ;  so  by  skilfully  turning  the  conversation  she  spoke  of 
the  singular  change  which  had  taken  place  in  her  own  life,  and 
how  much  she  needed  assistance. 

This  was  her  cue ;  for  where  it  was  a  question  of  aid  and  ad- 
vice, Fraulein  Milch  was  in  her  element.  She  stated  it  as  her 
firm  conviction  that  by  keeping  one's  self-respect  intact,  the 
mastery  of  life  is  secuied.  Her  mode  of  expression  and  con- 
siderate manner  surprised  Erich's  mother.  She  had  expected 
to  find  a  petty,  narrow-minded,  loquacious  housewife,  and  here 
was  a  thoughtful  and  intelligent  mind,  which  could  only  have 
been  formed  by  calm,  mature,  and  great  reflection. 

"  You  are  more  than  you  seem,"  she  was  about  to  say,  but 
she  hastily  turned  the  sentence  and  again  remarked  how  pleased 
she  was  with  the  bountiful  life  here,  and  with  the  scenery  ;  for 
one  met  not  only  secret  nooks,  full  of  refreshing  beauty,  but 
also  natures,  who  in  their  solitude  cultivate  a  fineness  of  under- 
standing and  loftiness  of  mind. 

Fraulein  Milch,  who,  cup  in  hand,  had  seated  herself  a  little 
aside  from  the  table,  now  drew  nearer  and  gave  a  penetrative 
analysis  of  the  characters  of  Herr  and  Frau  Sonnenkamp. 

She  made  no  allusion  to  Miss  Perini;  she  merely  expressed 
her  regret  that  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  who  was  not  unkind  at  heart, 
had  no  systematized  plan  of  benevolence.  She  mentioned  this 
and  that  case  of  need — she  knew  th 
person  for  miles  around. 
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"Thank  you,"  Frau  Dournay  at  last  said;  "thank  you  for 
having  reminded  me  of  the  task  which  I  had  quite  forgotten,  for 
that  is  the  real  cause  of  my  change  of  residence.  Suppose  I 
should  plan  a  scheme  of  charity  on  the  part  of  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp,  would  you  lend  me  your  aid  ?" 

Krilulein  Milch  promised  to  do  so  ;  but  she  said  the  best  and 
most  proper  way  would  be  for  Frau  Dournay  to  enlist  the  inter- 
est of  the  daughter^this  would  at  once  remove  many  difficul- 
ties. The  gir!,  who  had  a  serious  nature,  would  thus  be  restored 
to  her  proper  position,  and  Herr  Sonnenkamp's  boundless 
wealth  being  thus  intrusted  to  his  daughter,  would  rest  on  a 
secure  and  firm  foundation. 

The  Professor's  widow  fixed  her  beaming  eyes  upon  Friivilein 
Milch.  Awhile  ago  the  Doctor's  wife  called  upon  her  to  bring 
Manna  away  from  the  convent  and  employ  her  in  labor  with 
and  for  others,  and  now  this  woman  repeated  the  demand. 

Frau  Dournay  Chen  attentively  asked  still  further  particulars 
from  the  thrifty  and  sagacious  housekeeper  in  regard  to  the 
people  of  the  vicinity ;  but  FrBulein  Milch,  in  a  straightfonvnrd 
way,  declined  giving  any  opinion  in  reference  to  them.  She 
could  not  judge  of  them,  she  said  ■  she  saw  them,  it  was  true, 
on  Sundays  and  other  hohd  g     p    he  mountain,  jesting 

and  singing,  with  their  he  d    d  d       h  wreaths  ;   but  one 

not  in  the  midst  of  the  me  nd     ho  merely  looked  on 

from  the  window  or  from  beh    d    h  d  n  hedge,  could  form 

no  correct  judgment,  and      m      n       h  ire  scene  of  commo- 

tion made  one  feel  as  wh  n  n  p  he  ears  and  watches 
dancing,  but  hears  no  mu 

Erich's  mother  again  t  h  d  p  M  na  and,  forgetful  of 
the  restraint  which,  with  d  n  d  ffi  Itv,  she  had  imposed 
upon  herself,  Fraulein  M  1  h  d  1  d  1  t  Manna  must  have 
been  wounded  in  some  in  mp  h  bl  manner,  for  it  was 
wholly  unnatural  for  her  suddenly  to  fall  fiom  pertness  into  such 
a  state  of  humility, 

"  I'll  mention  to  you  one  little  trail  in  her  character  and  then 
you'l)  understand  her.  A  fly  was  sitting  on  her  hand  sucking 
her  blood ;  she  allowed  it  to  suck  away  quietly  and  then  merely 
remarked,  '  The  nastyfly !  I  gave  it  a  drink  and  never  disturbed 
it,  and  it  has  repaid  me  by  stinging  me.'  That  will  show  you 
the  nature  of  the  child  provided  she  has  not  been  spoiled  in  the 
convent.  I  can  speak  the  more  frankly  from  the  fact  that  the 
girl  has  an  aversion  to  me,  an  aversion  inspired  by  Miss  Perini." 

And  in  a  passionate  outburst  of  excitement  Frilulein  Milch 
now  gave  vent  lo~her  indignation  against  Prancken. 

She  confessed  that  she  disliked  him  because  in  a  manner  ill 
becoming  youthful  superciliousness,  he  made  the  Major  the  butt 
of  his  witticisms,  for  he  was  very  pert  and  oi'erbearing.     It  was 
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therefor;  the  more  remarkable  that  he  should  now  be  playing 
such  a  pious  role,  which  he  assumed  even  before  bringing 
Manna  home ;  there  must  be  some  secret  machination  under- 
lying the  matter,  a  scheme  they  could  not  fathom. 

And  thus  pleasantly  conversing,  the  two  women  learned  to 
know  each  other.  The  culture  of  the  Widow  was  of  an  easy  kind, 
and  hers  by  birth  ;  she  gave  much  without  seeming  to  do  so ; 
that  of  Frfiulein  Milch  was  of  a  heavy,  hard-earned  order,  every 
Statement  she  made  betraying  the  labor  by  which  she  had 
gained  a  deep  and  independent  power  of  thought;  and  on  ob- 
serving the  ease  and  fluency  with  which  Che  Widow  expressed 
herself,  Frflulein  Milch  mentally  nodded  assent.  "Ah  yes,  to 
be  sure,"  said  she  to  herself,  "this  lady  has  tasted  refinement 
from  a  bountifully  loaded  board,  but  I've  had  to  be  my  own  cook 
and  spread  my  own  table." 

From  a  distance,  the  Major  saw  the  two  women  shake  hands, 
and  he  bestowed  upon  Laadi  the  caressing  words  he  would  fain 
have  uttered  to  Fraulein  Milch. 

"You're  a  splendid  creature,  and  more  sensible  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  put  together:  you're  clear  as  daylight,  quiet 
and  solid.     What  are  you  looking  up  at  me  for,  Laadi?     I  don't 

He  returned  to  the  garden,  followed  by  Roland  and  Erich. 

"  I  think,"  said  the  Widow  to  the  Major,  as  the  latter  accom- 
panied her  a  short  distance  on  her  way  home,  "  I  think  that  1 
have  now  made  the  acquaintance  of  not  only  the  two  best  but 
also  the  two  happiest  people  in  the  neighborhood." 

The  Major  stood  a  long  time  watching  the  retreating  forms, 
and  then  raising  his  eyes  heavenward  he  said : 

"  I  thank  Thee,  Thou  architect  of  all  worlds — Thou  knowest 
what  I  would  say  by  that,     Heigh-ho  !" 
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BOOK    EIGHTH. 
CHAPTER  I. 

ON  GOETHE'S   BIRTHDAY. 

IT  seemed  as  if  from  curve  to  curve  the  strong-flowing  Rhini 
had  become  a  lake,  until,  passing  the  jutting  mountains,  it 

In  the  same  manner  flowed  the  story  which  we  have  to  tell. 

Unswervingly,  Frau  Dournay  endeavored  to  gain  the  object 
which  appeared  to  her  a  necessity ;  but  obstacles  presented  them- 
selves. First  came  an  exceedingly  kind  note  from  Clodwig,  in- 
viting Frau  Dournay  and  the  whole  family  of  Sonnenkarap  to 
celebrate  Goethe's  birthday  at  Wolfsgarten. 

The  invitation  was  accepted,  but  again  Frau  Ceres  and  Miss 
Perini  remaine"d  at  home. 

The  others  drove  to  Wolfsgarten. 

Erich  did  not  express  in  words,  but  his  eyes  betrayed,  how  he 
felt  himself  protected  and  spiritually  upheld  in  entering  his 
friend's  house  beside  his  mother.  She  appeared  as  a  living 
witiiess  that  he  entered  with  a  pure  heart  and  open  brow. 
Nevertheless  he  could  not  think  of  meeting  Bella  without  a 
feeling  of  anxiety.  Soon  the  Aunt  and  Bella  met  the  visitors  in 
the  woods.  Bella  embraced  Erich's  mother,  and  again  thanked 
her  for  making  the  sacrifice  of  letting  her  have  dear  Claudine. 
To  Erich  she  gave  her  hand,  saying,  with  a  certain  stony  look : 

"  His  first  thought  to-day,  young  friend,  was  of  you." 

She  said  no  more  ;    she  did  not  mention   her  husband  by 

It  began  to  rain  just  as  they  arrived  at  Wolfsgarten,  and  the 
storm  continued  all  day:  bo  they  were  compelled  to  remain  In- 

Clodwig  was  exceedingly  gay  and  happy.  It  was  a  day  of 
mirth  and  pleasure  such  as  can  only  be  celebrated  by  natures 
unopprcssed  by  care,  and  only  perhaps  on  the  Rhine. 

But  the  most  joyous  of  all  was  Roland.  He  was  the  uniting 
and  the  refreshing  element.  He  looked  in  everyone's  face  as 
if  to  say,  "  Why  don't  you  enjoy  yourself  as  I  do  ?"  He  went 
to  and  fro,  fi-om  Frau  Dournay  Co  Aunt  Claudine,  from  her  to 
Bella,  and  then  to  Clodwig,  as  if  he  would  tell  them  all  that  he 
was  in  a  truly  happy  home-circle.  He  was  in  such  merry  spirits 
that  he  suddenly  exclaimed ; 

"  Oh,  when  dear  sister  Manna  comes  home,  she'll  see  at  once 
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that  we've  got  Uncle  and  Aunt,  and  Grandfather  and  all,  just  as 
if  they'd  grown  on  trees." 

"  Where's  Prancken  ?"  some  one  asked. 

The  reply  was  that  he  was  slaying  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  with 
a  pious  farmer,  the  so-called  Convent- farmer ;  for  there  is 
nothing  in  our  day  that  is  not  colored  and  characterized  hy  the 

Prancken  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
convent,  as  the  former  had  obtained  a  lease  of  the  land  on  the 
Island,  which  he  cultivated. 

The  party  assembled  in  the  great  saloon,  three  doors  of  which 
led  to  the  covered  balcony,  which  was  adorned  with  flowers  and 
creeping  plants,  and  provided  with  comfortable  seats. 

While  the  company  was  sitting,  quietly  conversing,  Clodwig 
suddenly  raised  his  hand  as  if  commanding  silence.  All  under- 
stood him,  and  were  still.     He  had  drawn  out  his  watch,  and 

'■  At  this  moment  Goethe  was  born.  I  beg,"  he  added,  with 
a  frieiidiy  nod—"  I  beg  Frflulein  Dournay  and  Bella — " 

The  two  understood,  seated  themselves  at  the  piano,  and 
played,  as  a  duett,  Beethoven's  Overture  to  Egmont. 

Clodwig  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  listened  with  closed 
eyes.  Frau  Dournay  sat  beside  him.  Erich  and  Roland  were 
on  the  balcony.     Erich  held  Roland's  hands. 

When  the  music  ceased,  Clodwig  said  that  he  had  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  know  Goethe  personally,  and  he  then  related 
many  pleasing  reminescences. 

Frau  Dournay  regretted  that  it  had  not  been  her  privilege  to 
hear  the  voice  of  the  great  genius,  and  to  look  into  his  face; 
and  yet  she— when  he  died — was  old  enough  to  know  what  he 
was,  although  she  was  not  able,  at  that  time,  to  compre- 
hend him  fully.  She  told  how,  just  as  they  were  sitting  down 
to  dinner,  in  her  parent's  house,  a  man  came  in  and  told  them 
that  the  news  of  Goethe's  death  had  just  been  received.  An 
elderly  lady  was  so  overcome,  that  she  could  not  sit  down  to 
dinner.  Then  for  the  first  time,  Frau  Dournay  continued,  she 
found  her  husband,  who  was  present,  inconsistent  in  his  opinions ; 
for  notwithstanding  ail  his  veneration  for  Goethe,  he  had  as- 
serted :  that  the  master  had  effeminated  poetry  too  much,  by 
placing  woman  in  the  centre  of  the  turmoil  of  life ;  and  he  left 
men  in  the  belief,  that  poetry  and  its  comprehension  was  woman's 
peculiar  gift ;  just  as  many  so-called  free-thinkers  look  upon 
religion  as  a  mere  woman's  affair. 

Clodwig  objected  to  this  conception  of  Goethe,  and  said  with 
emphasis  that  the  principal  difficulty  with  modern  life,  is  that  it 
deprecates  the  so-called  worship  of  Genius.  Worship  is  only 
possible,  indeed,  when  a  theophany — a  pure  manifestation  of  the 
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Infinite  is  assumed.  As  soon  as  limitations  are  imposed;  worship 
is  impossible. 

It  was  hardly  noticed  that  Bella,  Claudine,  and  Sonnenkamp, 
had  left  the  room  ;  Bella  had  asked  the  latter  to  give  her  some 
advice  about  the  new  arrangements  in  her  greenhouse. 

Thus  Clodwig  and  Fran  Dournay  were  left  alone  in  the  room ; 
whilst  Erich  and  Roland  remained  quietly  on  the  balcony,  and 
heard  Clodwig  add  that,  possibly,  in  the  future,  Religion  would 
no  longer  possess  any  distinct  cult,  but  that  all  the  processes 
of    life   would   be    imbued  with   the   true   sanctification  of  the 

Erich  and  Roland  listened  breathlessly,  as  Clodwig  and  Frau 
Dournay  told  each  other  of  the  philosophy  and  life  they  had 
gained  from  the  master ;  and  how  that  undervalued  work  of 
Goethe,  "  Conversations  with  Eckermann,"  whose  infinite  sug- 
gestiveness  was  discussed  in  all  lights,  renewed  for  them  the  life 
and  personal  intercourse  of  the  old  master. 

Clodwig  mentioned  that  the  youth  of  the  present  day  had  not 
the  old  veneration  for  the  master  ;  and  Frau  Dournay  added, 
that  her  husband— she  always  quoting  him — had  explained  that 
the  youth  of  the  day  feel  themselves,  before  anything  else, 
members  of  an  organic  community;  that  Hie  real  life  of  the 
citiien^that  active  working  for  the  hving  state,  had  not  been 
appreciated  by  Goethe,  and  it  was  not  his  task. 

Again  the  two  returned,  as  in  an  alternating  song,  to  the  en- 
richment and  earnestness  of  life  they  had  gained  from  Goethe. 

Erich  and  Roland  sat  quiet  and  listened,  only  once  Erich  said 

"  See,  Roland,  that  is  glory,  that  is  honor;  the  highest  thing 
possible  to  a  man  is  to  leave  after  him  such  an  influence,  that 
his  mind  still  continually  reanimates.  And  people  sitting  here 
ill  after-years,  inspire  each  other  by  awakening  that  which  has 
been  evolved  by  one  who  is  done  with  life." 

Roland  looked  in  Erich's  great  glowing  eyes,  and  Erich  could 
have  caught  the  youth  up  in  his  arms  when  he  said : 

"  Now,  for  once,  1  am  in  the  presence  of  your  devotion." 

The  two  in  the  room  spoke  on,  and  now  Erich  heard  his  name 
mentioned,  for  his  mother  said:  "'Erich  can  read  Goethe's 
poems  very  well. " 

Erich  at  once  arose,  ready  to  do  it. 

Bella,  Claudine,  and  Sonnenkamp  were  again  called,  and 
Erich  read  lu  them.  But  he  never  did  himself  as  little  credit  as 
to-day;  for  there  appeared  so  many  passages  which  touched 
upon  what  his  heart  and  Bella's  held  in  common.  Nevertheless, 
they  sat  down  to  dinner  cheerfully  as  if  from  an  hour  of  devo- 

Clodwig  could  not  cease  to  bless  the  good  Providence  which 
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had  appointed  the  son  of  one  nf  the  friends  there  gathered,  tc 
stimulate  and  regulate  the  life  of  the  son  of  another. 

He  continually  dwelt  on  the  idea  that  an  all-controUinj;  spirit 
was  constantly  providing  and  preparing  one  man  to  weld  his 
energies  with  those  of  another. 

Quiie  naturally,  he  went  on  to  say  that  Manna  ought  to  leavt 
the  convent,  as  nobody  could  finish  her  education  as  well  and 
worthily  as  Frau  Dournay. 

Sonnenkamp  and  Frau  Doumay  looked  at  each  other  in  as- 
tonishment :  here  one  openly  spoke  in  their  presence  what  they 
themselves  had  secretly  thought.  Sonnenkamp  humbly  thanked 
Clodwig  for  the  warm  interest  which  he  showed  in  his  family, 
and  declared  that  a  wish  of  Clodwig  was  for  him  a  command  : 
he  hoped  that  Frau  Dournay  would  also  accept  it  as  such.  She 
promised  to  undertake  the  task,  for  it  was  a  gratification  to  make 
herself  useful. 

The  rain  kept  on  unceasingly.  They  again  assembled  in  the 
large  room,  and  now  Bella  displayed  quite  unexpected  talents 
for  the  benefit  of  the  company.  She  appeared,  wrapped  in  a  red 
velvet  cover,  which  she  draped  about  her  like  a  Grecian  robe, 
and  imitated  a  celebrated  Italian  actress  to  the  life.  She  dis- 
appeared and  came  back  as  a  P  g  n  h 
appeared  and  came  back  as  a  T  h 
always  disguised  to  perfection. 

She  created  most  metrimen      h  *?      1^ 

imitated  three  beggar-women —     C    h  P 

Jew.     And  with  the  same  succes  m  ta    d       ee 

having  toothache,  such  as  a  P  h  d 

might  show  on  going  to  the  d  d  h  h  p       d 

out.     She  understotti,  too,  ho\         m  h  d        d 

quainlances,  without  burlesqu    g  h  ra  g         m 

always  with   such   exquisite  gr  d       d     d 

could  hardly  find  words  to  expr  ss   h         dm 

Clodwig  said  softly  to  Frau  Dournay,  "  You  may  feel  flattered 
that  she  plays  all  this  before  you,  for  she  would  hardly  do  it  be- 
fore any  one  with  whom  she  was  most  nearly  connected." 

Sonnenkamp  added  that  it  was  admirable,  and  a  great  luxury 
to  possess  such  talent  for  yourself  alone,  and  not  be  obliged  to 
exhibit  it  before  the  world. 

Erich  looked  on,  it  is  true,  with  admiration,  but  there  wore 
in  his  heart  conflicting  sentiments.  What  a  rich  nature  Bella 
had  I  It  must,  indeed,  have  been  hard  for  her  to  lock  within 
herself  her  manifold  powers,  and  to  move  in  the  narrow  circle 
of  duty.  Bella,  however,  had  to-day  forced  herself  to  displ:iy 
her  talents;  she  was  determined  to  sweep  away  every  sentiment, 
every  reminiscence  that  existed  between  herself  and  Erich. 
Erich  seemed  to  sec  that,  but  he  was  silent.    Only  once  Bella  ad- 
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dressed  him,  saying  that  the  Russian  Prince,  who  had  gone  to 
Weidinan  at  Mattenheim,  wrote  frequently,  and  always  re- 
membered him,  and  that  he  also  spoke  very  highij  of  Roland's 
old  tutor,  Knopf. 

In  the  way  she  emphasized  the  word  "tutor,"  she  seemed  to 
wish  again  to  erect  a  barrier  between  her  and  Erich. 

Toward  evening  the  rain  ceased,  and  the  sun  set  over  the 
glowing  mountains  with  that  inexpressible  magnificence  of  color 
which  can  only  be  produced  by  the  rays  beaming  through  the 
rainy  atmosphere.     The  party  broke  up,  and  all  returned  home. 

The  wh(>le  day  appeared  to  have  been  full  of  dream-pictures. 
Roland  continually  expressed  his  astonishment  at  ti.,  many 
things  the  Countess  could  do.  Sonnenkamp  gave  his  hand  to 
Frau  Dournay  and  said : 

"  If  agreeable  to  you,  we  will  go  together  to  see  my  daughter 

Frau  Dournay  nodded  in  assent.  Sonnenkamp  was  exceed- 
ingly happy :  he  really  believed  in  the  noble  motives  of  Frau 
Dournay,  and  for  a  moment  he  felt  something  of  the  same 
nobleness  of  heart.  It  is  so  beautiful,  people  are  so  happy  who 
aim  at  truth,  that  it  well  repays  them,  at  least  in  self-satisfaction. 

Soon,  however,  the  consciousness  of  his  triumphing  powei- 
arose.  The  world  served  his  plans,  and  it  was  his  principal 
pleasure  to  play  with  men,  and  to  use  them  to  raise  himself  by. 
it  came  in  so  very  nicely,  that  Clodwig  and  Frau  Dournay 
made  his  secret  plan  their  own ;  they  now  had  to  be  grateful 
that  he  complied  with  their  ^vishes,  and  yet  they  had  to  serve 
him ;  his  principal  plan  should  be  carried  out  by  the  two,  and 
in  this  he  seemed  to  find  illustrated  his  own  prerogative  to  be  a 
being  of  a  higher  order,  disposing  of  others  and  gracing  them 
with  his  friendship. 

On  the  same  evening  Sonnenkamp  ordered  the  gardener  to 
fill  Manna's  room  next  day  with  her  favorite  flowers,  first  among 
which  was  the  mignonette. 

CHAPTER  n. 
AN  ISLAND   FIELD  IS  PLOUGHED. 

DEFERENCE,  respect,  and  cheerful  readiness  to  be  of  ser- 
vice, were  manifest  in  Sonnenkamp's  whole  manner,  as 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  Frau  Dournay  when  she  alighted  from 
the  carriage ;  as  he  led  her  to  the  steamboat,  protected  her  from 
draughts  of  air,  and  chose  for  her  the  best  points  from  which 
to  see  the  scenery;  and  as  he  anticipated  her  needs,  and  in- 
quired regarding  her  wishes. 

Frau  Dournay  found,  to  her  annoyance,  that  she  had  forgot- 
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ten  a  book  which  she  had  intended  to  take  with  her.  She 
aioided  Sonnenkamp's  questions  as  to  what  book  it  was ;  for 
she  could  p.^sily  presuppose  that  the  writings  of  the  man  whom 
she  honored  so  highly  were  anything  but  acceptable  to  Sonnen- 
kamp.  She  laughed  at  herself  at  the  thought  that  she  should 
have  become  so  absorbed  in  the  world  of  learning  as  to  even 
have  a  book  by  her  on  a  clear  sunny  day — and  that,  too,  in  an 
excursion  on  the  Rhine. 

Now  she  must  give  herself  up  to  the  scenery  and  her  re- 
flections. 

Sonnenkamp  seated  himself  near  her,  and  his  voice  was  in- 
deed moved  when  he  said  that  he  considered  his  children  very 
happy — yes  I  that  he  almost  envied  them — that  such  a  woman 
should  enter  into  the  intellectual  life  of  their  youth. 

The  mote  he  spoke  the  more  he  became  moved.  There  was 
a  lustre  in  his  eyes,  as  though  a  tear  had  escaped  into  them. 
He  repeated  often  that  he  dare  not  speak  of  his  youth ;  that  was 
barren  and  waste — no  kind  hand  of  woman  had  ever  smoothed 
hb  brow.  A  deep  agitation  was  evident,  as  the  strong  man, 
half  hiding,  half  revealing,  spoke  of  his  childhood.  At  last, 
controlling  himself,  he  came  to  the  main  point.  Frau  Doarnay 
trust  first  of  all  discover  what  had  caused  Manna  to  turn  from 
him.     He  bowed,  however,  immediately,  as  he  added : 

"  Perhaps  they  have  told  her  a  circumstance  which  I  hold  it 
beneath  my  dignity  to  contradict.  Should  you  hear  it,  my  dear 
Madam,  let  me  assure  you,  in  advance,  that  It  is  a  lie  carved 
out  of  the  meanest  enmity." 

Frau  Doumay  wished  to  know  what  this  circumstance  was; 
but  he  said  that  he  could  not  name  it,  or  he  would  go  mad  here 
on  the  boat.  His  appearance,  which  had  smoothed  to  mildness, 
suddenly  became  wild  and  terrible.  Frau  Dournay  now  said 
that  she  was  about  to  visit  their  lady  Superior,  a  friend  of  her 
youth ;  and  then  she  begged  that  Sonnenkamp  would  avoid  any 
attempt  to  force  his  daughter  into  a  relation  with  her. 

"  Children,"  she  said,  "  must  be  allowed  to  find  frieudship  ; 
they  cannot  inherit  it.  One  must  avoid  any  intrusion  upon 
them,  treating  them  gently  and  kindly,  and  waiting  till  they 
come  of  their  own  accord." 

Sonnenkamp  found  this  so  judicious,  that  he  promised  not  to 
go  at  once  to  the  island.  He  would  stay  at  the  inn  on  the  other 
shore  till  Frau  Dournay  should  send  for  him. 

"You  are  as  kind  as  you  are  wise,"  said  he;  for  in  the 
Widow's  caution  he  saw  a  wise  policy ;  and,  still  more,  it 
pleased   liim   thoroughly  to  be  still   able   to  outmanceuvrc  all 

While  Sonnenkamp  and  the  Mother  were  going  down  the 
Rhine,  a  rare  occurrence  took  place  upon  the  Convent- island. 
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Throughout  the  year  there  was  no  horse  upon  the  island,  ex. 
cepting  at  ploughing  season. 

Now  the  wondering  pupils  pointed  out  to  one  another  a 
plough  to  which  a  horse  was  harnessed,  and  which  was  turned 
backward  atid  forward  at  the  point  of  the  island.  The  plough 
was  guided  by  a  portly  peasant  in  a  blue  blouse,  and  with  a 
gray,  much-creased  hat  upon  his  head.  The  children  stood  at 
a  distance,  and  looked  at  the  plough  as  though  it  were  a  new 
wonder.  They  longed  to  go  nearer,  and  looked  toward  Manna 
to  see  whether  she  consented.  Manna  nodded,  and  they  fol- 
lowed the  gravel  walk  along  the  side  of  the  field.  The  plougher 
saluted  them  by  taking  off  his  hat.  Manna  stood  rooted  to  the 
spot,  as  though  bewitched,     is  not  that  Herr  von  Prancken  ? 

He  did  not  speak  a  word;  he  ploughed  quietly  on.  Ashe 
turned  the  plough  he  looked  toward  her  and  smiled;  it  was 
he! 

"  That's  a  handsome  peasant,"  said  one  of  the  girls. 

"  And  he  looks  so  stylish,"  cried  another. 

"  And  he  has  a  seal  ring  on  his  hand,"  cried  a  third.  "  Who 
knows  whether  he's  not  a  nobleman  in  disguise  ?" 

Manna  called  to  the  children  to  return  with  her.  She  went 
to  her  cell,  from  whence  one  could  overlook  the  field  ;  but  she 
avoided  the  window.  She  was  flattered  that  Prancken  should 
have  assumed  the  lowest  rank  to  be  near  her,  and  she  felt  grate- 
ful to  him  for  being  so  modest  and  considerate  as  not  to  speak 
to  her.  She  reflected  whether  it  was  not  her  duty  to  speak  of 
the  occurrence  to  the  Superior,  but  she  thought  that  she  had  no 
right  to  expose  Herr  von  Prancken's  modest  secret;  and  then  there 
was  nothing  wrong  in  it,  but  much  rather  it  was  the  noblest 
expression  of  deference. 

Then  she  went  to  the  window;  she  saw  him  as  he  quietly  fin- 
ished his  work,  and  he  seemed  to  her,  purer,  nobler,  and  more 
lovable  than  ever,  in  this  simple  occupation.  A  rosebush  stood 
on  her  window-sill,  a  late  rose  was  in  bloom.  Just  then  he  looked 
up :  she  took  hold  of  the  flower  to  break  it  off  and  throw  it  down 
to  him  as  a  sign  of  recognition,  but  just  as  she  touched  the  stem 
a  novice  entered  and  announced  that  a  visitor  had  arrived,  who 
wished  to  speak  with  Manna.     The  rose  remained  on  the  bush. 

Manna  turned  around  and  realized  how  confused  she  was. 
There  is  Prancken— there  he  is  guiding  the  plough.  Can  it  be 
that  he  has  caused  himself  to' be  announced?  Or  is  Countess 
Bella  come  ?  With  trembling  steps  she  descended  to  the  recep- 
tion-room. The  lady  Superior  presented  to  her  an  agreeable 
appearing,  well-rounded  lady,  and  said: 

"This  is  my  friend,  Fran  Dournay,  the  mother  of  your 
brother's  teacher." 
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CHAPTER  in. 
FROM  THE  WORLD  AND  OUT  OF  THE  WORLD. 

THE  first  look  exchanged  between  Manna  and  the  Professor's 
widow  was  one  of  surprise ;  the  second,  one  of  calm  confi- 
dence ;  each  had  preconceived  an  evroaeous  idea  of  the  other. 

Manna  remembered  Erich's  tall  form,  his  resemblance  to  St. 
Anthony,  and  now  she  saw  a  smalt  woman  of  blonde  complexion 
and  witii  gray  hair.  The  Mother,  on  Che  other  hand,  had  im- 
agined Roland's  sister  to  be  beautiful,  and  she  found  her  a  trim 
delicate  creature,  but  one  who,  at  first-sight,  by  no  means  con- 
veyed an  impression  of  beauty.  A  mole  on  her  left  cheek  and 
another  upon  her  upper  iip  were  especially  noticeable :  the  young 
girl's  complexion  was  rather  dark,  and  her  deep  brown  eyes 
shone  with  a  warm  and  penetrating  lustre. 

Manna  made  a  formal  bow  to  the  Professor's  widow,  who,  ris- 
ing, gave  her  her  hand  with  motherly  cordiality,  saying  that 
it  was  a  pleasure,  during  this  visit  with  her  old  friend  the  lady 
Superior,  to  be  able  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  daughter  of 
those  who  had  shown  her  such  hospitality.  She  laid  special 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  she  had  the  pleasure  of  being  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Manna's  mother. 

"  Is  my  mother  well  ?"  inquired  Manna.  Her  tone  of  voice, 
which  was  low,  was  pleasant  and  expressed  much  feeling. 

The  Professor's  widow  told  her  how  her  mother  was ;  and  she 
was  able  to  add  that  the  Doctor  said  that  Fran  Ceres  had  never 
been  in  such  constant  good  spirits. 

"  I  have  a  request  to  make  of  you,"  she  continued  in  an  ani- 
mated tone.  "  Since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  a  guest  in 
your  parents'  house,  I  have  strenuously  insisted  that  your  broth- 
er's course  of  daily  in strunion  should  not  suffer  the  least  disturb- 
ance or  interruption,  and  so  I  desire  that  you  too,  my  de.ir  young 
lady,  should  continue  your  customary  regulations.  1  have  the 
honor  to  sit  with  you  at  table,  and  after  dinner  I  will  be  happy 
if  you  can  devote  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  me." 

"  If  you  have  any  special  business  with  Manna,"  said  the 
Superior,  "I  will  leave  you  together." 

"  I  have  certainly  no  special  business  with  her." 
Mann.i  gave  the  Professor's  widow  her  hand  and  took  her 
leave.  She  did  not  know  how  it  had  all  happened.  Why 
should  she  have  been  sent  for  when  there  was  hardly  anything 
to  tell  her.  To  be  sent  hither  and  thither  by  a  stiangcr- -for  a 
sti-anger  the  lady  ceytainly  was — seemed  to  her  unworthy  treat- 
ment. But  as  she  walked  back,  during  the  entire  distance,  the 
stranger's  cordial,  gentle  countenance  kept  rising  before  her, 
smiling  upon  her  as  if  saying,  "  You  are  a  strange  child  '." 
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Manna  returned  to  her  cell  in  a  thoughtful  frame  of  mind; 
she  looked  out  the  window  and  saw  Prancken  enter  a  boat  with 
his  horse,  and  now  he  was  landing  on  the  other  side. 

"Ah,  Herr  von  Prancken  !"  shouted  a  voice.  The  sound 
came  echoing  back.     What  voice  was  that? 

Prancken  hastened  up  the  bank  and  disappeared  behind  the 

Manna  longed  for  the  time  when  she  should  part  from  the 
world  and  no  longer  know  utirest,  for  she  was  now  deeply 
troubled,  Here  was  Prancken.  And  there  was  the  tutor's 
niother^ — -what  did  it  all  mean  ?  She  took  up  her  prayer-book, 
but  in  spite   of  her  efforts,  her  thoughts  still  lingered  on  the 

"I'he  Professor's  widow,  meanwhile,  was  seated  beside  the 
Superior,  while  the  latter  told  her  what  a  strange  nature 
Manna's  was.  She  seemed  to  have  really  tvvo  natures,  one 
docile,  pliant,  almost  without  any  will  of  her  own ;  the  other 
perverse,  obstinate,  and  defiant.  Her  character,  too,  was  strong 
and  grave,  it  might  be  a  trifle  too  grave  for  a  girl  of  seventeen ; 
she  often  suffered  her  feelings  to  get  the  better  of  her,  and  who 
at  her  age  did  not  ?  But  she  was  burdened  by  some  grief  which 
was  wholly  inexplicable.  It  was  evident  that  this  was  caused  by 
her  deep  feeling  in  regard  to  the  divisions  between  her  parents, 
and  that  she  made  it,  as  it  were,  a  personal  matter.  She  in- 
quired particularly  of  Frau  Dournay  in  reference  to  the  particu- 
lar characteristics  of  the  parents,  but  her  friend  returned  only 

s  well  as  bearing,  the  two  women  were 

;  form  of  the  Professor's  widow  was  pleasing,  and  her 
:^nance  always  expressed  observant  animation  ;  her  hands 
were  plump  and  full :  the  Superior  was  thin,  tall,  and  lank,  the 
expression  of  her  countenance  was  harsh  and  grave,  as  if  she 
had  just  issued  a  peremptory  command  or  were  upon  the  point 
of  issuing  one ;  her  hands  were  long  and  wrinkled.  The  lives 
of  both  had  been  very  trying;  her  afflictions  had  given  the  Pro- 
fessor's widow  a  really  smiling  contentment.  The  Superior,  on 
the  other  hand,  seemed  to  be  constantly  arming  herself  for  a 
firm  and  inflexible  resistance  against  all  opposition. 

Tlie  first  meeting  of  the  two  friends  after  a  separation  of 
about  thirty  years,  had  been  a  singular  one.  The  Superior  did 
not  hear  or  pretended  not  to  hear  the  Professor's  widow  address 
her  as  "thou." 

"  1  never  supposed  I  should  see  you  on  earth  again,"  she  had 
abruptly  said ;  and  when  her  friend  began  to  revive  old  recollec- 
tions, the  Superior  replied  that  her  past  life  was  buried ;  she 
had  destroyed  every  souvenir  that  might  recall  it.     She  lived 
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only  in  the  future,  the  only  time  upon  which  we  have  any  right 
to  lix  our  thoughts. 

The  Superior  observed  thnt  this  strange  speech  perplexed  her 
old  friend,  and  then  remarked  with  the  same  composure  that 
she  recognized  no  difference  between  her  relations  and  acquaint- 
ances of  past  days.  All  were  equally,  near  and  equally  distant ; 
and  no  one  unable  to  feel  thus  ought  to  devote  herself  to  the 
sacred  calling. 

The  Professor's  widow  felt  as  if  she  had  been  shown  the 
door ;  she,  however,  had  sufficient  self-possession  to  say : 

"  Yes,  you  always  had  an  austerity  of  character  which  used 
to  frighten  me,  but  which  now  excites  my  admiration." 

The  Superior  smiled;  but  as  if  vexed  to  have  allowed  this 
polite  remark  to  excite  an  emotion  of  complacency,  she  added ; 
".I  beg,  dear  Clara,  that  you  will  not  lead  me  into  vanity  :  I 
am  at  my  post,  1  am  on  vigilant  guard  until  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
calls  me  to  himself.  I  did.  not  use  to  know^I  must  say  this — ■ 
that  we  were  living  in  two  different  worlds :  in  mine,  no  one 
must  rely  on  Jiis  own  strength." 

The  Professor's  widow  thought  that  with  all  her  self-denial, 
the  Superior  spoke  of  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  sphere  she 
occupied,  with  that  pride  or  at  least  with  that  feeling  of  elatior, 
which  inspires  every  member  of  a  large  and  powerful  commu- 
nity. In  the  eyes  of  her  friend,  she  herself  was  but  a  detached, 
isolated  atom  floating  about  no  one  knew  whither. 

The  two,  however,  soon  found  a  topic  on  which  they  could 
sympathize— the  difficult  task  of  rearing  the  young. 

The  Superior  was  possessed  of  great  experience,  while  her 
friend  could  only  fall  back  on  the  views  and  ideas  of  her 
deceased  husband ;  and  now  that  she  was  a  learner  and 
listened  with  gratitude,  she  too  became  more  gentle,  for  the 
Superior  felt  that  she  had  indeed  behaved  with  too  much  aus- 
terity toward  the  noble  woman ;  and  as  in  such  a  state  of 
feeling  one  is  very  likely  to  say  things  which  are  really 
intended  to  remain  unsaid,  so  it  was  in  this  case. 

The  Superior  remarked  that  at  first  Manna's  situation  in  Ihe 
convent  had  been  a  trying  one;  indeed,  what  had  taken  place 
was  something  unparalleled.  The  entrance  of  the  young  girl 
seemed  to  excite  a  revolt  within  the  walls.  Two  other  Ameri- 
cans, both  of  good  family,  were  also  here,  and  these  would  not 
sit  at  the  same  table  with  the  octoroon,  for  such  they  considered 
Manna.  They  told  their  fellow-pupils  that  at  home  persons  of 
mixed  blood  were  always  obliged  (o  occupy  railroad  cars  specially 
assigned  them ;  and  that  even  in  church  they  were  seated  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  congregation.  And  as  the  majority  of  the 
children  belonged  to  the  German  nobility,  they  at  last  united  in 
a  unanimous  protest  against  Manna's  presence;  though  of  this 
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Manna  knew  nothing.  Once,  when  she  was  asleep,  three  of 
the  scholars,  in  ihe  presence  of  a  nun,  carefully  examined  Man- 
na's nails,  but  found  no  dark  coloring  beneath  them  ;  and  this 
proving  both  parents  were  of  pure  blood,  Manna  was  endured 
on  sufferance,  and  by  her  quickness  of  comprehension,  and  her 
great  zeal,  she  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  blue  ribbon. 

A  remark  rose  to  the  lips  of  the  Professor's  widow,  but  she 
repressed  it ;  for  it  was  her  wish  lo  preserve  a  peaceable  de- 
meanor, and  to  avoid  any  demonstrations  of  opposition.  Her 
lips  quivered ;  and  she  wanted  to  tell  her  friend  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  show  the  children,  by  word  and  deed,  that  God  made  no 
distinctions  of  color,  and  that  this  exclusiveness  was  barbarous 
and  impious. 

The  Professor's  widow  repressed  the  words,  and  she  was  forced 
to  keep  back  much  besides;  for  the  Superior  now  informed  her 
that  when  the  blessing  was  asked  at  table,  she  must  have  the 
goodness  to  clasp  her  hands. 

Her  friend's  countenance  flushed  at  hearing  this. 
"My  husband,"  she  replied,  "is  now  in  the  eternal  world  ; 
and  when  he  stands  before  the  judgment-seat,  the  IJivine  Being 
I  know  will  say  to  him,  '  You  have  lived  according  to  the  con- 
victions of  your  soul ;  you  have  shown  yourself  faithful,  and  have 
done  only  what  you  honestly  might.'  We  had  no  prayer  pro- 
nounced at  our  table,  but,  before  we  sat  down,  a  moment's 
silence  was  preserved,  and  each  one  thought  over  what  it  meant 
to  renew  one's  existence  from  the  Source  of  all  life;  and  our  re- 
past was  consecrated  by  good  and  pure  thoughts." 

"  Very  well,  very  well ;  I  did  not  mean  to  wound  you,"  said 
the  Superior.  "  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  you  had  lost  your  hus- 
band, to  whom  you  sacrificed  yourself  with  such  beautiful  and 
joyous  devotion." 

"  I  was  happy  with  my  husband,"  returned  her  friend.  "Our 
love  was  ever  new.  But  we  constantly  hear  that  love  spoken  of 
which  exists  between  lovers,  and  between  husband  and  wife ;  but 
there  is  still  another  kind  of  love,  marvellously  new  and  deep, 
and  this  love  I  think  I  know^  Excuse  me  for  saying  that  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  love  has  its  first  real  beginning  when  one  pos- 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  arc  thus  fortunate  ;  but  tell  me,  honestly, 
have  not  you  yourself  found  that  at  least  nine  out  of  ten  wives 
are  unhappy?" 

Her  friend  was  silent,  and  the  Superior  continued  : 

"  Your  silence  is  an  affirmative  answer ;  and  now  observe  the 
difference — among  a  hundred  nuns  you  find  hardly  one  who  is 
unhappy." 

Her  friend  still  remained  silent ;  she  did  not  wish  to  discuss 
the  statement;   she  was  a  guest,  and  was  not  here  to  mend  or 
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improve  matters.  The  Superior,  however,  provoked  a  reply  by 
inquiring; 

"  Do  you  know  any  greater  misfortune  than  that  of  a  young 
girl  who  knows  herself,  and  is  known  by  others,  to  be  the  heiress 
of  millions?  Can  it  be  imagined  that  she  will  be  sought  in  mar- 
riage simply  for  her  own  sake  ?  Her  only  course  is  to  place  her- 
self and  her  wealth  in  the  keeping  of  the  Eternal.  I  tell  you 
this — I  do  not  know  what  your  errand  may  be ;  though  you 
should  have  none  whatever,  you  may  proclaim  what  I  say,  We 
are  not  seeking  to  gain  over  Manna  and  the  large  fortune  which 
will  one  day  be  hers  ;  we  insist  upon  her  return  to  the  world, 
and  that  she  shall  not  return  to  us  save  of  her  own  free  will. 
We  employ  neither  force  nor  intimidation  ;  but  then  it  is  our 
duty  to  protect  those,  wherever  they  may  be,  who  prefer  the  im- 
perishable to  the  perishable.  And  here  let  us  drop  the  subject; 
you  now  understand  the  whole  matter." 

The  Lady  Superior  took  her  leave. 

The  Professor's  widow  strolled  alone  about  the  island ;  and 
it  seemed  to  her  a  hazardous  act,  and  one  of  unwat  ran  table  te- 
merity, to  seek  to  tear  away,  though  with  loving  violence,  this 
child,  who  was  living  here  in  peace,  and  who  was  desirous  of 
passing  her  life  among  these  surroundings. 

She  was  standing  on  the  shore;  and,  hardly  knowing  why, 
she  suffered  herself  to  be  taken  to  the  mainland,  where  she  was 
not  a  little  amaied  to  see,  seated  beneath  the  shady  linden-trees 
before  the  inn,  Herr  Sonnenkamp  and  Herr  von  Praucken, 
taking  their  wine. 

Prancken  was  so  singularly  dressed  that  she  thought  she  must 
be  mistaken.  She  was  about  to  turn  back;  but  they  called  her, 
and  she  went  to  join  them  in  the  garden. 

Sonnenkamp  was  in  excellent  spirits.  He  congratulated  him- 
self on  having  happened  on  his  friend  Prancken  ;  he  thought  it 
quite  a  fine  thing  for  the  Baron  to  turn  farmer  awhile ;  and  he 
laintly  intimated  that  he  too  had  once  been  something  of  the 

"We  have  no  secrets  from  our  friend."  Then  he  said: 
"Well;   does  Manna  wish  to  return  home  with  you.'" 

The  Professor's  widow  replied  that  not  a  word  had,  as  yet, 
been  spoken  on  the  subject ;  and  one  could  hardly  wish  it. 
Manna  should  be  allowed  to  stay  the  appointed  time;  and  all 
strenuous  interference  whatever  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

Prancken  gave  a  peculiar  assent,  but  Sonnenkamp  was  vesed 
that  his  child  should  live  here  as  in  a  herd,  while  a  free  and 
happy  existence  was  prepared  for  her. 

The  noon-bell  tolled  at  the  convent,  and  Fran  Dournay  said 
that  she  must  return.  Sonnenkamp  accompanied  her  to  the 
shore,  and  whispered  to  the  Mother: 
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"Don't  mind  Prancken.  We'll  give  my  child  freedom  in 
every  respect." 

Frau  Dournay  returned  to  the  island :  the  children  were  al- 
ready at  table  when  she  entered  the  dining-hall.  Before  she 
sat  down,  she  stood  by  her  chair  for  a  moment,  and  silently 
folded  her  hands.  When  they  had  dined  and  given  thanks, 
the   Superior   said  to  Manna,   "  Now  join  the  friend  of  your 

Frau  Dournay  went  with  Manna  to  the  little  shady  grove 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  island.  Cricket  went  with  them,  too, 
and  felt  herself  quite  at  home  with  the  Mother ;  indeed,  she 
quietly  allowed  herself  to  be  seated  under  a  tree  with  a  book 
until  they  called  for  her  again. 

"  But  you  mustn't  take  Manna  away,"  cried  the  child  after 
them  from,  her  little  bench.  Both  were  startled,  for  the  child, 
by  a  natural  impulse,  seemed  to  express  what  the  one  feared 
and  the  other  hoped. 

CHAPTER    IV. 
"YOU   MUST  EXPERIENCE  IT  IN  YOURSELF." 

BOTH  were  silent  for  some  time;    at  last  the  Professor's 
M-idow  said : 
"  You  seem  to  me  called  to  the  higher  life  by  your  bitter  ex- 
perience and  your  knowledge  of  the  dissensions  among  man- 
kind, at  your  early  age." 

"I?     Why?"    asked  Manna,   trembling.      "What  do  you 

"  I  know,"  replied  the  Widow,  "that  you  have  suffered  under 
that  dreadful  taint  which  specially  mars  your  great  and  beauti- 
ful country." 

"My  country?  I?    Speak  plainly." 

"  It  would  grieve  me  to  touch  a  scar;  but  this  very  scar  is  a 
badge  of  honor  for  you,  and  you  yourself  are  innocent,  my 
child,  of  being  placL-d  amidst  this  conflict  of  life." 

"Yes!" 

"  How?     Tell  me  everything.     What  do  you  know?" 

"  i  mean  that  it  must  elevate  you,  to  have  been  compelled  to 

suffer  that  humiliation  and  bitterness  yourself;   it  lends  you  a 

higher  worth." 

"Then  tell  nie  plainly  at  last,  what  do  you  know?" 

Her  tone  was  quite  changed.     There  was  something  like  a 

serpent's  hiss  in  the  short,  angrj'  tone  in  which  Manna  uttered 

this,  and  her  mild  eye  flashed  menacingly. 

"  Heaven  knows,  I  do  not  wish  to  v/ound  you,"  said  the  Pro- 
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fessorln,  "but  would  rather  extend  my  hand  to  cherish  and  tc 

She  tried  to  touch  Manna's  head,  who  shyly  withdrew  and 
exclaimed ; 

"  Tell  me  outright,  I  beg  of  you — who  knows  it?  What  do 
you  know?" 

"I  know  nothing,  except  that  on  entering  the  convent  you 
were  made  to  suft'er  greatly,  because  two  Americarv  girls  took 
you  for  an  octoroon,  and  avoided  you." 

"  Yes,  yes,  that's  it !  Now  I  know  why  they  examined  my 
nails,  and  Anna  Sotway  stood  by.  Ah !  well,  well !  I  thank 
thee,  great  God, .  that  thou  hast  let  me  experience  this ;  that 
myself,  myself,  I  must  submit  to  the  shame  of  being  examined 
like  a  slave  1  Why  did  they  not  cut  open  my  veins  ?  I  thank 
thee,  my  God  !  But  why  do  you  allow  them  to  worship  you, 
while  they  mock  you  in  your  creatures  !  Then  it  was  not  be- 
cause I  wished  to  be  pious  and  obedient  that  they  received  me 
here,  but  because  I  am  of  pure  blood.      Shame  i" 

It  seemed  an  altered  being  that  spoke  now,  and  cried  out 
into  the  wood : 

"Ye  trees,  why  do  you  each,  according  to  its  kind,  bud, 
bloom,  and  grow  with  one  sun  to  warm  you  all,  and  the  birds 
to  sing  to  you  ?    Woe,  woe  !     where  am  I  ?" 

"  In  the  right  path,"  said  Frau  Dournay ;  and  Manna  stared 
at  her  as  if  she  were  a  ghost ;  but  the  Mother  continued  ;  "  A 
pure  spirit  is  renewing  itself  tti  you,  my  child ;  you  have  ex- 
pressed it.  When  Lessing  wrote,  ' !  do  not  wish  all  trees  to 
have  the  same  bark,'  he  did  not  foresee  that  his  spirit  would 
be  revealed  to  an  unfolding  child,  in  a  convent  here.  His  pure 
spirit  is  with  us  now,  my  child;  and  I  believe  Lessing  would 
say  to  you,  '  Forgive  them ;  they  will  learn  that  God  alone  en- 
dures, while  generations  of  men  are  only  mutable  forms  of  ex- 
istence eternally  renewed.'  " 

Manna  scarcely  seemed  to  hear  her,  for  she  now  took  hold  of 
Frau  Dournay  and  asked  ;  "  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  you  had 
my  mother's  special  confidence  ?" 

"Yes." 

"And  did  she  tell  you  the  secret?" 

"I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  Speak  openly,  I  know  all." 

"  Your  mother  did  not  confide  any  secret  to  me." 

Manna  spasmodically  giasped  the  cross  upon  her  breast,  and 
sat  staring  long  and  silently. 

The  Widow  told  her,  with  earnest  sincerity,  how  much 
she  regretted  having  agitated  her  so,  and  that  she  did  not 
wish  to  force  herself  upon  her,  but  would  be  a  loving  relative 
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Still  Manna  made  no  answer  ;  at  last  she  turned  and  kissed 
the  startled  woman  on  the  mouth. 

"  I  kiss  the  lips,  which  tell  me  that— the  dreadful,  and  the 
other.  Yes  !  I  was  destined  to  experience  it  myself,  and  now  I 
believe  that  I  am  consecrated  for  the  sacrifice." 

The  Mother  was  at  a  loss  before  this  enigmatical  nature,  but 
at  last  Manna  promised  her  to  be  calm :  she  seated  herself  on 
a  bench  under  a  pine,  leaned  against  the  tfee  and  looked  up 
at  the  sky. 

"Why,"  she  said,  as  if  to  herself,  "does  not  a  voice  come  to 
■js  out  of  the  air  ?  Oh  I  I  would  gladly  follow  it  over  hill  and 
dale,  through  night  and  death." 

Manna  wept.    The  Widow  reminded  her  of  her  promise  to  be 
calm,  but  Manna  declared  ihe  could  not,  for  it  grie\  ed  her  ti 
torn  away  from   here,  and  go  she  n         ' 
longer  be  truthful;  she  must  live   1 
people  had  not  been  true  to  her 

Now  Frau  Dournay  was  shocked  to  learn,  for  the  first  time, 
that  Manna  really  had  not  known  the  circumstance  at  all,  and 
she  trembled  at  what  she  had  done  She  mourned  that  she 
could  never  forgive  herself  for  having  so  disturbed  Manna's  young 
soul.  And  then  Manna  turned,  and  strove  to  reassure  and  com- 
fort the  unhappy  woman  who  stood  before  her. 

"Believe  mel  I  beseech  you,"  she  cried,  uplifting  her  folded 
hands — "oh,  believe  me,  truth  alone  gives  freedom,  and  it  is 
terrible  that  the  park,  the  house,  and  the  splendor  are  all  lies. 
No,  I  did  not  want  to  say  that.  Only  one  thing  I  beg  of  you, 
do  not  reproach  yourself  for  having  told  me  this.  When  you 
leave  ine  again,  it  will  do  no  harm,  it  will  help  me.  It  was  in- 
tended I  should  learn  that  too,  and  it  is  well." 

Frau  Dournay  composed  herself,  and  when  she  praised 
Manna's  love  of  truth.  Manna  shook  her  head  and  said : 

"  I  do  not  want  to  be  praised,  I  do  not  deserve  it.  I  do  not 
leserve  the  whole  truth,  for  I  myself  conceal  something." 

Frau  Dournay  felt  the  trial  she  had  caused  the  young  girl, 
and  succeeded  in  explaining  that  the  Superior  had  healed 
like  a  physician,  without  telling  the  patient  the  whole,  and 
Manna  looked  fixedly  at  the  Widow  as  she  continued:  "Un- 
fortunately, I  too  have  not  been  quite  open  toward  you." 

"You  too?" 

"Yes!  1  have  not  yet  told  you  that  your  father  came  with 
me.  He  is  waiting  for  my  return  on  the  opposite  shore,  and 
hopes  you  will  come  home  with  us." 

' '  My  father  hides  himself  from  his  child  and  sends  a  stranger  1" 
said  she,  speaking  to  herself  "Como  to  the  Superior  with  me," 
she  suddenly  exclaimed,  and  taking  the  Widow  by  the  hand, 
went  with  her  to  the  convent. 

Coosic 
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But  now  Cricket  came  and  cried:  "No!  Manna,  ,-ou  must 
not  go,  you  must  not  leave  me  here  alone  !" 

"  Come  with  me,"  replied  Manna,  and  took  the  child's  hand. 

She  went  to  the  Superior,  and  asked  permission  to  go  with 
the  Widow  to  her  father,  who  was  expecting  her  on  the  other 

"  Ask  him  to  come  here." 

"No,  I  would  rather  go  to  him." 

Permission  was  given,  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  part  fron 
Cricket,  who  refused  to  be  comforted  until  Manna  promised  hci 
faithfully  to  come  back. 

Manna  sat  in  the  boat,  and  stared  into  the  water.  She  reached 
the  garden  of  the  inn  with  Frau  Dournay,  where  Sonnenkamp 
btill  sat  in  the  shade  of  the  arbor  with  Prancken. 

"You  are  going  home  with  us?"  cried  Sonnenkamp  to  his 
daughter,  who  suffered  his  embrace,  but  did  not  return  it. 

Prancken,  too,  was  very  glad  to  welcome  Manna,  and  as  she 
gave  him  her  hand  he  remarked  smiling,  "  My  hand  has  be- 
come hard,  but  my  heart  remains  soft — too  soft  perhaps." 

Manna  cast  down  her  eyes.  Soon  pleasant  jests  were  passed 
at  the  manner  in  which  Prancken  had  settled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. He  related  humorously  how  he  had  adapted  himself  to 
his  new  life ;  there  was  a  vigorous  freshness  in  his  appearance, 
and  a  warm,  heartfelt  tone  in  all  he  said.  He  saw,  not  without 
satisfaction,  the  impression  his  demeanor  made  upon  Manna. 
At  last,  she  said  that  she  believed  she  might  speak  openly  be- 
fore the  strangers,  who  really  were  not  like  strangers ;  that  she 
had  not  fully  decided,  but  still  felt  a  strong  desire  to  leave  the 
convent  at  once,  or  better  still,  not  to  return  to  it  at  all  from 
the  place  where  she  was,  but  Frau  Dournay  or  her  father  might 
go  over  and  say  farewell  in  her  stead. 

"  May  a  friend  he  allowed  to  say  a  word?"  asked  Prancken,  as 
Sonnenkamp  loudly  expressed  his  joy. 

Manna  begged  he  would  speak ;  and  he  now  explained  that  as 
a  friend  he  must  see  that  Manna's  actions  were  judicious  and 
noble.  Whatever  might  have  happened,  it  remained  her  duty 
not  harshly  to  break  the  pure  and  intimate  relations  in  which  she 
stood  to  the  convent,  especially  to  the  Superior!  that  ingratitude 
and  severity  exercised  toward  others  left  heaviness  and  bitterness 
of  soul  behind.  He  therefore  thought  that  as  Manna  had  en- 
tered the  convent  of  her  own  free  will  and  with  a  pure  resolve, 
she  must  now  leave  it  in  the  same  way,  in  kindness  and  peace. 
It  seemed  to  him  fitting  that  she  should  return  and  remain  some 
time,  and  then  part  with  quiet  consideration  from  her  compan- 
ions and  the  pious  Sisters.  He  repeated  that  he  wished  nothing 
more  than  to  see  Manna  return  as  soon  and  as  completely  as 
possible  to  active  hfe,  hut  that  it  was  a  friend's   duty  to   save 

Cuogle 
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(hose  who  were  nearest  from  repentance  and  self-reproach.  It 
was  with  more  than  dignity,  it  was  with  a  nobleness  of  de- 
meanor that  Prancken  suggested  all  this;  and  the  looks  and 
thoughts  of  the  three  who  regarded  him  were  strangely  at  vari- 
ance. Sonnenkamp  was  vexed,  hut  admitted  to  himself  that 
blood  imparted  something  distinguished  and  controlling.  Fraa 
Dournay  believed  that  Prancken  intended  to  win  over  Manna 
anew  by  noble  sentiments.     Manna  herself  was  overcome. 

"You  are  right,"  she  cried,  and  took  Prancken 's  hand,  which 
she  held  for  some  time,  "  Yon  have  pointed  out  what  is  right ; 
I  thank  you,  and  will  obey  you." 

Sonnenkamp  was  beside  himself  to  see  his  dearest  wish  again 
thwarted,  but  his  astonishment  increased  when  the  Widow  also 
expressed  her  assent. 

After  Manna  had  begged  Prancken  to  avoid  all  intercourse 
with  her  until  she  was  again  under  her  father's  roof,  the  two 
ladies,  accompanied  by  Sonnenkamp  and  Prancken,  went  to  the 
shore,  and  were  rowed  back  to  the  island. 

Cricket,  who  had  not  ceased  crying,  was  already  put  to  bed, 
and  continued  to  complain  that  Manna  had  gone  away.  She 
went  to  the  child  and  found  her  still  weeping,  and  the  pillow 
wet  with  tears.  She  wiped  the  child's  eyes  and  soothed  her, 
until  she  dropped  asleep;  and  as  she  comforted  her  and  made 
her  kind  promises,  she  herself  grew  calmer. 

CHAPTER  V. 

NIGHT  AND    MORNING  IN  THE  CONVENT. 

LATE  in  the  evening  Manna  walked  up  and  down  the  broad 
path  on  the  island  with  the  Superior  and  Frau  Dournay, 
holding  each  by  the  hand.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  two  great 
powers  were  lovingly  contending  for  her,  and  each  in  its  way 
seemed  worthy  of  being  followed. 

The  two  ladies  spoke — the  origin  of  the  conversation  could 
hardly  be  recalled — of  fixedness  in  opinions.  Frau  Dournay 
maintained  that  the  chance  of  salvation  consists  in  the  readiness 
to  acknowledge  and  confess  a  wrong,  an  error,  or  a  rash  im- 
pulse. 

The  Superior  admitted  this,  but  showed  how  we  might  always 
revert  to  error — to  false  views  on  the  highest  things,  unless  by 
fixed  and  irrefutably  revealed  teachings,  continually  proclaimed 
through  an  infallible  medium,  these  errors  were  ■  ■  ■  ■ 
could  not  determine  if  we  erred  or  not,  and 
doubt  would  never  cease. 

The  Lady  Superior  had  such  sure  consciousness  of  the  Positive 
that,  brought  face  to  face  with  it,  Frau  Dournay  had  to  seek 
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new  knowledge  and  new  observation  for  each  incident;  and  this 
niade  her  appear  undecided  and  wavering.  This  sensation  was 
still  further  lielghtened  by  her  not  feeling  lierself  justified  to 
battle  against  so  firm  and  so  beneficent  a  faith.  A  restlessness, 
such  as  a  spy  must  experience,  who,  actuated  by  the  purest 
patriotism,  reconnoitres  the  enemy's  camp,  swayed  Frau  Dour- 
iiay's  manner.  She  censured  herself  for  having  allowed  herself 
to  be  employed  on  this  mission.  But  now  she  was  at  her  post, 
and  must  defend  her  position.  She  searched  for  a  point  where 
she  could  be  wholly  true;  and  so  she  informed  Manna  that  her 
father  intended  organizing  an  extensive  system  of  charity,  and 
showed  her  what  a  noble  vocation  it  would  be  for  her  to  assist  in 
this  work.     The  Superior  waited  for  Manna  to  reply,  who  said : 

"  The  gifts  whicli  my  father  bestows  will  not  find  their  way 
into  the  proper  hands.  We  can  return  all  that  we  possess  only 
into  the  hands  of  Him  who  alone  can  determine  where  it  shall 
become  of  use." 

There  was  a  hidden  meaning  in  Manna's  reply. 

Frau  Dournay  remarked  that  every  poor  man  is  a  messenger 
of  mercy,  and  every  needy  man  presents  a  claim  for  sacrifices ; 
that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  give  alms,  but  that  we  must  devote 
om-selves,  personally,  to  the  sufferers.  Not  the  glit  which  we 
bestow  on  the  beggar  is  of  importance,  but  the  trouble  which 
we  take  for  his  sake.  As  a  gentleman,  crossing  the  streets  in 
Winter,  wrapped  up  in  his  furs,  often  willingly  gives  something 
to  a  shivering  beggar,  his  unbuttoning  his  coat,  his  looking  for 
the  money,  is  of  more  value  than  the  gift  itself;  at  least,  as  far 
as  the  giver  is  concerned." 

Manna  replied  that  women  could  do  nothing  by  themselves  in 
this  matter.  And  the  Superior  came  to  her  aid  by  repeating 
that  sbe  decidedly  advised  Manna  against  taking  the  veil,  be- 
cause it  was  to  be  feared  that  her  temperament  was  not  suited 
for  it.     Turning  to  Frau  Doumay,  she  said  sharply  : 

"  !t  does  not  disturb  us  in  the  least  to  have  the  world  reproach 
us  with  having  aimed  at  this  child's  wealth.  We  do  not  despise 
tlie  wealth — we  can  accora.plish  great  things  with  it;  but  it  is 
the  child's  soul  alone  which  we  value.  And  we  care  not  whether 
the  world  believes  It  or  not !" 

The  Professor's  widow  was  glad  when  she  was  alone  in  the 
cell  in  ivhich  she  was  to  sleep.  Sbe  had  never  passed  a  night 
in  a  cloister.  And  yet  she  felt  ill  at  ease ;  as  if  she  were  a 
traitoress,  a  spy.     Smiling,  she  said  to  herself: 

"I  am  really  happy  to  have  forgotten  Parker's  book.  It 
would  be  fresh  treason  to  have  and  to  read  that  man's  words  ajid 
thoughts  in  this  house." 

She  relinquished  the  idea  of  influeneing  Manna;  fw  in  the 
girl's  mind  processes  «'ent  on  which  she  could  not  cuntrul,  con- 
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dirions  existed  which  she  could  not  comprehend.  This  child  is 
a  prey  to  a  grief  which  only  the  confessional  will  ever  learn,  and 
which,  perhaps,  can  be  assuaged  only  there  alone. 

Frau  Dournay  was  oppressed  with  troubled  dreams.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  she  were  transported  to  Wallenstcin's  camp, 
then  arrested  as  a  spy,  and  examined  by  the  Sergeant ;  and 
then,  suddenly,  the  Sergeant  was  changed,  and  it  was  Professor 
Einsiedel,  who  said  to  her : 

"  Do  not  be  afraid  1  I  have  influence  here,  I  shall  have  you 
released." 

And  then  again  she  was  at  Court ;  and  all  the  noble  company 
laughed  at  the  Sutler- worn  an —she  had  acted  that  part  years  be- 
fore, when  she  was  a  young,  giddy  girl.  Then  she  saw  her 
son's  eye  resting  upon  her,  and  she  was  ashamed  to  appear  be- 
fore him  in  this  dress. 

And  so  the  scenes  whirled  confusedly  through  her  brain.  She 
felt  happy  when  she  awolce,  and  found  that  it  had  all  been  only 

They  rose  very  early  in  the  cloister;  but  long  before  the 
matin-bell  of  the  church  rang,  Frau  Dournay  had  arisen  and 
dressed ;  and  then  she  gazed  through  the  window  of  the  cell 
upon  the  landscape,  which  was  more  and  more  fully  revealed  by 
the  brightening  day.  The  unpleasant  recollection  of  her  dreams, 
like  the  fog  upon  the  river,  was  dissipated  by  the  morning  sun. 
She  thought  of  the  hundreds  of  young  souls,  which  still  lay 
sleeping,  maturing  for  a  peaceful  future.  She  thought  of  the 
nuns,  who  had  renounced  life,  to  whose  souls  the  new  day 
brought  nothing  of  personal  interest— only  their  unvarying  duty. 

She  shuddered  at  the  thought  that  any  one  should  undertake 
to  disturb  such  a  life. 

Whatever  irregularities  and  improprieties  may  accidentally 
occur,  a  holy  disposition  reigns  over  these  spirits.  And  now,  in 
the  early  morning,  there  came  to  her  again  an  aphorism  of  her 
husband  ;  "  You  can  only  oppose  an  existing,  positive  religion, 
with  more  religion  still.  In  the  world,  the  idea  of  the  Pure  i. 
persecuted,  hunted  down,  obscured.  Let  no  man  venture  to 
attack  an  asylum  of  that  idea,  unless  it  holds  a  newer  and  a 
higher  consecration." 

The  sun  h;id  completely  overpowered  the  mists,  and  shone 
upon  the  mountains  and  the  river ;  the  cloister-bell  rang ;  the 
inmates  of  the  great  house  were  stirring.  The  Professor's  widow 
tt-ent  down,  and  knelt  behind  a  pillar;  the  Sisters  and  the  chil- 
dren were  assembling. 

Frau  Dournay  stayed  until  the  morning  service  ^vas  over ; 
then  she  went  into  the  dining-hall,  and  begged  Manna  and  the 
Superior  to  allow  her  to  take  her  leave.  They  saw  her  down  to 
tlie  shore. 
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Frau  Dournay  exhorted  Manna,  remaining  there,  to  concen- 
trate het  powers,  and  to  hve  for  pure  wisdom.  She  spoke  with 
so  much  emotion  that  the^uperior  held  out  her  hand,  while  her 
lips  moved,  evidently  in  prayer. 

The  Widow  perceived  that  her  old  friend  prayed  for  her. 
And  is  there  not  as  good  justification  for  this  form  as  for  a 
fervent  but  unworded  thinking  and  wishing  for  one  upon  whom 
you  would  have  all  happiness  showered  ?  With  lightened  soul 
she  crossed  to  the  other  side. 

Sonnenkamp  was  astonished,  because,  after  all,  she  did  not 
bring  Manna ;  but  she  declared  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
she  would  not,  on  any  account,  interfere  any  further.  She  went 
back  with  Sonnenkamp  to  the  Villa.  On  the  boat  she  devel- 
oped a  complete  scheme  for  the  organization  of  an  extended 
charity ;  saying  that  it  mnst  be  arranged  so  that  Manna  might 
pass  from  one  sanctuary  to  another. 

Sonnenkamp  listened  in  silence  and  ilhhunior;  the  whole 
world  had  conspired  against  him  to  make  him  a  pretender  to 

Yesterday  Prancken  had  made  a  similar  demand.  He  had 
retorted  that  it  was  ridiculous  that  even  the  nobility  should  re- 
quire the  appearance  of  virtue ;  but  Prancken  had  insisted  upon 
the  religious  obligation. 

Sonnenkamp  had  shrugged  his  shoulders  because  the  man 
kept  his  mask  on  even  while  alone  with  him ;  and  he  did  not 
consent  until  Prancken  added  that  it  would  not  only  justify,  but 
really  oblige,  the  Court  to  ennoble  him.  Now  Frau  Dournay 
recommended  the  same  thing.  The  one  good  point  about  it 
was,  that  she  was  probably  honest  in  her  recommendation. 

The  return  home  was  not  overjoyous ;  for  they  came  home 
empty-handed.  Indeed,  Sonnenkamp  felt  outraged  that  he 
shoidd  be  called  upon  for  further  exertion,  while  he  had  not  as 
yet  obtained  any  result. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  FORBIDDEN   FKUIT  IN  EDEN. 

A  STRANGE   spirit— it  was   kept   concealed,   but  was   not 
ghostlike ;  it  was  all  clearness,  but  caused  much  confu- 
sion withal — had  in  the  meanwhile  appeared  at  Villa  Eden. 

On  the  morning  after  Frau  Dournay's  departure,  Roland  had 
gone  to  the  vine-covered  cottage.  Erich  had  sent  him  to  get  a 
book  from  the  library.  Unintentionally,  as  if  driven  by  an  im- 
pulse to  see  how  it  looked  in  her  absence,  he  had  stepped  into 
frau  Dournay's  open  room.     A  book  was  on  the  table  ;  it  was 
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open,  and  on  the  fly-leaf  these  words  were  written  in  English  : 
"  To  my  friend  Dournay.     Theodore  Parker." 

Roland  was  startled.  Why,  that  was  the  man  of  whom  the 
Mother  had  spoken,  only  a  few  days  before,  as  of  a  saint,  whom 
he  was  not  to  know  until  he  should  have  grown  considerably 
older.     He  took  the  book,  and  hid  it. 

At  noon  he  asked  for  permission  to  go  to  the  Krischer's ;  it 
was  granted.  Erich  remained  at  home  to  finish  a  letter  to  Pro- 
fessor EinsiedeL  But  Roland  did  not  go  to  the  Krischer's ;  he 
sat  under  the  high  willows  by  the  shore,  and  read  and  read. 
At  times  he  looked  off  over  the  stream,  and  then  he  read  again. 

What  is  all  this?  Why,  here  is  a  soldier— all-inspired.  God- 
fearing soldier— who  battles  for  moral  freedom  and  against 
slavery.  He  read  of  a  man,  John  Broivn,  who  suffered  death 
upon  the  gallows  at  Harper's  Ferry,  for  the  sake  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  He  read,  and  saw,  and  heard,  how  Parker  foretold 
a  great  struggle;  and  the  words,  "Al!  great  charters  of  hu- 
manity are  written  in  blood,"  fell  into  the  boy's  sou!  like  a  fire- 
brand. He  read  on,  and  further  on,  until  he  noticed  that  it  was 
growing  dark.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  remembered  that  he 
had  started  to  go  to  the  Krischer's  house.  He  hastened  to  the 
village.  On  the  way  he  met  Erich,  who  was  deeply  concerned 
because  Roland  had  deceived  him. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?"  asked  Erich. 

"  Here,"  replied  Roland,  handing  Erich  the  book. 

Roland  had  partaken  of  the  forbidden  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge ;  and  Erich  saw,  with  wonder,  how  deep  an  impres- 
sion the  book  had  made  upon  the  youth's  soul.  A  new  and 
difficult  task  devolved  upon  Erich  :  Roland  must  be  prevented 
from  communicating  his  impressions  to  his  father. 

"Who  is  Brown?"  asked  Roland.  "  Can  you  tell  me  any- 
thing about  himf"  '" 

Erich  complied  wilUngly.  He  told  the  martyr's  story;  he 
livclt,  with  emphasis,  upon  the  facts  that  martyrdom  existed  in 
3ur  days  as  truly  as  it  did  in  the  past:  he  told  his  pupil  that 
single-hearted  devotion  conferred  sublimity  even  upon  the  man 
who  wears  the  gay  uniform  of  to-day,  upon  the  military  man ; 
parenthetically  he  tried  to  show  that  the  costume  of  any  age, 
and  of  any  caste,  can  be  made  to  typify  the  Sublime.  But 
Roland  did  not  enter  upon  this  thought,  and  Erich  undertook, 
without  further  delay,  the  rather  difficult  work  of  justifying,  or, 
at  least,  explaining  the  position  of  Sonnenkamp,  who  had  evi- 
dently sympathized  with  the  other  side, 

" Oh  yes !"  exclaimed  Roland,  "now  I  remember  when  we 
met  tiie  Russian  at  Clodwig's  you  said  that  you  could  not  ima- 
gine a  white  boy  and  a  black  boy  being  friends  and  playmates. 
Do  you  believe  in  slavery,  then?" 

22 
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Erich  endeavored  to  explain  in  wliat  sense  he  had  said  it ;  and, 
while  he  was  speaking,  he  was  glad  to  see  how  open  the  youth's 
soul  was  to  all  impressions,  and  how  it  held  fast  to  things  which 
at  the  time  appeared  transient  and  unimportant. 

Late  into  the  night  Erich  sat  with  Roland,  endeavoring  to  sat- 
isfy the  lad's  sense  of  justice,  and  it  was  almost  the  severest  trial 
of  his  life.  Roknd  was  to  understand  that  there  existed  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  lookingupon  the  matter— a  mode  which  sustains 
slavery  as  justified  and  necessary :  he  was  never  to  let  his  father 
know  that  he  accidentally,  and  through  Frau  Dournay,  had 
become  acquainted  with  a  spirit  which  must  not  be  invoked  in 
this  house. 

Erich  remembered  that  his  mother  had  justly  advised  him  to 
introduce  into  his  teaching  only  those  things  which  were  neces- 
sary for  other  things  that  were  to  follow  them,  and  not  anything 
whatever  that  the  youth  might  happen  to  desire  ;  now  a  subject 
had  turned  up,  in  which  he  need  do  no  more  than  follow  the 
tracks  which  the  lad's  inquiring  mind  had  found  of  itself.  And 
it  ought  to  have  been  a  cause  of  rejoicing  that  he  had,  of  liim- 
self,  entered  upon  this  path  ;  it  was  the  one  that  all  education 
should  lead  up  to,  and  should  he,  the  teacher,  now  turn  his  pu- 
pil's feet  away  from  that  path — ^should  he  obscure  and  destroy 
the  foundation  of  all  morality — the  difference  between  "Thou 
shalt"  and  "Thou  shalt  not"? 

"It's  like  a  dream  to  me!"  the  boy  said.  "A  great  negro 
held  me  in  his  arms.  I  remember  that  very  distinctly.  I  re- 
member his  woolly  hair,  which  I  pulled;  he  had  a  smooth  face, 
no  beard  at  all." 

"Negroes  have  no  beards,"  Erich  remarked,  and  the  hoy 
continued  in  a  dreamy  way : 

"  I  was  carried  in  the  arms  of  negroes — of  negroes. " 

He  kept  repeating  the  woi-ds  in  loiver  and  lower  tones ;  then 
he  was  silent.  Suddenly  he  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead, 
and  asked : 

"  Do  men  that  are  slaves  love  their  own  children  ?  Don't  you 
know  any  song  that  they  sing  ?" 

Erich  had  not  much  to  say  ;  Roland  wanted  to  know  how  all 
the  nations  of  antiquity  regarded  slavery,  Erich  was  only  su- 
perficially informed  on  this  question;  so  he  opened  his  letter  to 
Professor  Einsiedel  again,  and  begged  him  to  give  him  the 
names  of  those  books  in  which  the  state  of  slavery  among 
the  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  the  old  Gernians  was  fully 
treated  of. 

^Vhen,  at  last,  Roland  was  about  to  go  to  bed,  he  got  Thomas 
fl  Kempis'  book  and  laid  it  down  by  the  side  of  Theodore  Par- 

"I  wonder,"  said  he,  "if  the  two  men   stood  side  by  side, 
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how  they  would  regard  each  other.  I  imagine  Thomas  fi  Kem- 
pis  as  a  very  fervent,  pohshed  monk,  but  when  I  think  of  Par- 
ker, I  think  of  him  as  if  he  weie  a  grandson,  or  a  gi  eat- grandson, 
of  Benjamin  Franklin." 

Erich's  astonishment  increased,  as  he  saw  how  Roland  had 
penetrated  into  the  mind  of  each. 

Thomas  it  Kempis  tends  to  make  a  hermit  of  a  man ;  kads 
him  to  enter  more  and  more  into  himself,  and  then  to  pass  off 
away  from  the  human  altogether.  Parker,  too,  first  leads  man 
into  himself,  and  then  beyond  himself — but  out,  among  men. 

When,  next  day,  Roland  and  Erich  went  to  take  the  letter  to 
Professor  Einsiedcl  to  the  station,  they  saw  the  boat  approaching 
on  which  Sonnenkamp  and  Erich's  mother  were  coming  up  the 
river;   they  signalled  to  them,  and  went  down  to  the  landing. 

Roland  was  surprised  to  find  that  Manna  had  not  returned 
with  them ;  for  his  father  had  promised  him  to  bring  her  home. 
Sonnenkamp  walked  ahead  with  Erich,  and  inquired  of  him 
about  the  state  of  his  house :   he  seemed  sadly  out  of  humor. 

Roland  kept  the  Mother  back,  to  allow  the  others  to  precede 
them  some  distance,  then  he  asked: 

"  Has  Manna  told  you,  too,  that  she  is  an  Iphigenia?" 

"Nol  what  did  she  mean  by  that?" 

"  1  don't  know." 

Frau  Dournay  compressed  her  lips.  The  truth  began  to 
dawn  on  her :  she  understood  Manna's  lamentations,  and  her 
thankfulness  to  God,  who  had  sent  this  worst  of  misfortunes 
upon  her.  She  tried  to  get  at  all  the  circumstances,  but  Roland 
interrupted  her,  telling  her  that  he  had  read  the  hook  which  she 
had  forgotten. 

The  Mother  was  frightened,  but  she  grew  cahner  as  Roland 
informed  her  that  Erich  had  explained  the  whole  matter  to  him, 
and  that  he  would  guard  the  secret  carefully. 

Nevertheless,  she  was  very  uneasy.  When  she  re-entered  the 
Villa,  she  had  introduced  a  spirit  which  ought  not  to  dwell  here. 
The  freedom  of  her  mind  was  taken  from  her,  for  that  which 
she  had  kept  concealed,  had  burst  forth  in  an  influence  which 
she  could  no  longer  control,  and  which  at  any  moment  might 
bring  down  terror  and  confusion. 

Frau  Ceres  was  again  indisposed ;  Miss  Perini  was  not  allowed 
to  leave  her  for  a  moment.  She  begged  to  be  excused  from 
receiving  Sonnenkamp  and  Frau  Dournay  on  their  return. 

Like  a  child  that  is  always  iighthearted,  and  lives  on  from 
moment  to  moment,  free  from  thought  or  trouble,  appeared  the 
Major ;  and  every  one  took  pleasure  in  his  steady  equanimity. 
He  thought  it  preferable  that  Manna  should  not  come  now ;  she 
should  come  only  when  the  castle  was  completed.  It  would  be 
very  fine — the   transition   from   t^i;  cloister  to  the  castle.     He 
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looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  time  when  they  should  all 
be  together  again;  he  did  not  like  this  eternal  travelhng  and 
bursting  asunder  hke  a  bombshell.  Why,  you  could  nowhere 
be  better  off  than  here  at  home ;  and  nowhere  could  you  have 
more  than  sky,  and  water,  and  mountains,  and  trees. 

The  Major  was  the  life  of  the  party  which  met  at  supper, 
and  each  was  lost  in  his  peculiar  train  of  thought.  After  sup- 
per, Frau  Dournay  accompanied  the  Major  to  his  house.  Far 
>ut  into  the  night  she  sat  with  Fraulein  Milch,  who  was  ap- 
lointed  first-assistant  in  the  charity  scheme.  She  seemed  to  be 
cut  out  for  it.  She  knew  all  the  people,  and  all  about  their 
circumstances;  and  the  first  thing  she  demanded  was,  that  a 
doien  sewing-machines  should  be  sent  into  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages, and  said  that  she  herself  would  teach  the  ivomen  and  the 
girls  how  to  use  them. 

Frau  Dournay's  heart  felt  stronger,  as  she  returned  to  the  Villa 
under  the  light  of  the  stars,  escorted  by  the  Major  and  Fraulein 
Milch.  She  was  calm,  and  a  saying  of  Goethe's  resounded 
in  her  soul,  as  if  it  were  being  sung:  "Not  by  reflection  can 
you  learn  to  know  yourself,  but  by  endeavoring  to  do  your  duty." 

A  course  of  action  lay  before  her,  which  should  elevate  her 
and  all  about  her. 


CHAPTER   Vir. 


FRAU  Dournay  accompanied  the  Doctor  on  his  rounds  in 
the  country  for  several  days.  By  this  she  obtained  an  in- 
sight of  her  own  into  the  life  of  the  neighborhood. 

She  now  laid  before  Herr  Sonnenkamp  the  plan  which  she 
and  Fraulein  Milch  had  sketched.  He  adopted  it  with  great 
readiness;  and  the  idea  of  supplying  sewing-machines  atforded 
him  special  satisfaction.  It  was  not  only  something  American, 
but  it  would  also  give  rise  to  much  talk  in  the  world.  He  him- 
self went  to  the  capital  to  buy  the  machines. 

Sonnenkamp  listened  to  Frau  Dournay  with  pleasure,  as  slie 
told  him  what  happiness  it  had  afforded  her  to  be  put  in  tbe  way 
of  doing  so  much  good,  formerly  through  the  Princess,  and  now 
through  Herr  Sonnenkamp. 

"How  is  it,"  he  asked,  "that  the  poor,  and  the  people  of 
limited  means,  hold  more  firmly  together  than  the  rich?" 

"I  have  never  considered  it,"  replied  Frau  Dournay,  with 
an  embarrassed  smile;  "but  when  I  come  to  think  of  il,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  rich  man  clings  above  everything  to  his 
possessions,  and  is  forced  to  think  of  himself;  he  can't  help  it. 
lie  cannot  occupy  himself  with  the  lot  of  others :   his  soul,  his 
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eye,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  has  not  the  imploring  glance 
of  him  who  sits  forlorn  by  the  wayside.  But  the  poor  man  is 
always  hoping,  always  waiting ;  he  has  nothing  but  a  bundle  in 
his  lap,  or  perhaps  only  his  empty  hands;  he  is  dependent  on 
others,  and  attached  to  others." 

Sonnenbamp  was  eloquent  in  commending  this  kind,  indul- 
gent explanation,  as  he  called  it,  and  Fran  Dournay  was 
charmed  with  the  courteous  bearing  and  delicacy  of  the  appa- 
rently rough  and  selfish  man. 

"Perhaps,"  she  continued,  and  her  face  flushed,  "perhaps 
we  could  take  an  example  from  the  animal  world." 

"What,  for  instance?" 

She  was  silent,  and  only  on  Sonnenkamp's  repeating  his  ques- 
tion, she  said  : 

"  To  you  I  may  reveal  a  half-matured  opinion :  I  was  on  the 
point  of  saying,  that  ravenous  beasts  live  singly,  and  wolves  go 
together  in  herds  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  common 
cause  in  order  to  get  their  prey ;  at  other  times  each  one 
lives  by  himself  Graminivorous  animals,  on  the  other  hand, 
always  live  together  in  herds ;    they  protect  each  other  by  as- 


The  Professor's  widow  paused,  smiling  at  her  own  compari- 
son, and  then  she  continued: 

"  My  wisdom  dates  from  yesterday,  and  is  not  of  much  value. 
The  Krischer  told  me,  that  in  the  Fall  the  granivorous  birds 
gather  together  in  flocks,  but  those  that  feed  on  insects  do  not." 

Sonnenkamp  looked  at  her  encouragingly.  To  qualify  her 
assertion  the  Professor's  widow  resumed; 

"For  all  that,  granivorous  birds  are  no  more  praiseworthy 
than  those  that  feed  on  insects  ;  each  lives  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  its  nature." 

Sonnenkamp  was  more  and  more  charmed  with  Frau  Dour- 
nay's'  manner;  she  decked  his  board  with  food  which  cannot  be 
planted  in  the  garden,  nor  brought  home  from  the  chase. 

By  degrees  the  papers  eulogistically  spread  the  tidings  of 
Herr  Sonnenkamp's  successful  efforts  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  people.  The  Privy-councillor's  wife  came  and  wished  him 
joy  on  his  success,  adding,  that  her  husband  was  informed  that 
Herr  Sonnenkamp's  laudable  activity  had  been  favorably 
noticed  at  Court. 

Now  Sonnenkamp's  zeal  redoubled  ;  he  would  not  allow  the 
public  voice  to  rest;  it  should  speak  of  him  day  after  day  :  but 
Prancken,  who  had  returned  from  his  farming  escapade,  hinted 
that  it  would  be  preferable  to  desist  for  awhile,  and  then  aston- 
ish the  public  anew.  He  had  evidently  heard  of  the  favorable 
impression  which  Frau  Doumay  had  created  at  the  convent, 
and  of  her  impressive  appeal  to  Manna;  so  on  Sonnenkamp's 
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now  submitting  to  him  his  plan  of  installing  Frau  Dournaj" 
permanentiy  in  his  house,  he  approved  of  it  at  once. 

Presently  a  path  was  opened  along  the  shore  through  bloom- 
ing meadows,  from  the  Villa  to  the  vine-covered  cottage ;  and 
one  day  Sonncnkamp  begged  Frau  Doumay  to  come  with  him 
to  the  garden,  and  the  whole  family  had  to  accompany  them. 

A  new  door  had  been  broken  into  the  wall  which  enclosed 
the  whole  park:  Sonnenkamp  said  that  Frau  Doumay  should 
be  the  first  person  to  pass  through  this  entrance.  He  gave  the 
key  into  her  hand  and  she  opened  the  gate.  She  went  through 
the  gate,  along  the  path  ;  then  the  whole  family,  and  Prancken, 
who  was  with  them  too,  followed  her.  They  went  to  the  vine- 
covered  cottage,  and  the  Widow  was  astonished  to  find  here 
her  whole  household-furniture  and  her  husband's  library 
arranged  in  perfect  order.  Aunt  Claudine  was  also  present, 
for  Sonnenkamp  had  persuaded  Clodwig  to  allow  her  to  return. 

With  a  certain  pride,  Sonnenkamp  presented  his  valet 
Joseph,  who  had  arranged  eveiything  so  perfectly  as  a  native 
son  of  the  University. 

Frau  Doumay  thankfully  gave  Joseph  her  hand. 

Soon  after,  the  Major  made  his  appearance,  and  when  Frau 
Dournay  asked  after  Friluiein  Milch,  he  excused  her  stammer- 
ingly ;  it  evidently  did  not  suit  him  either,  that  Fraulein  iVIilch 
remained  tirm  in  her  resolution  never  to  go  into  society. 

Frau  Dournay  had  not  had  time  to  recover  from  her  sur- 
prise and  touching  joy,  when  Bella  and  Clodwig  too  arrived. 
Arrangements  had  been  made  for  a  cheerful  repast  in  the 
garden,  and  Roland  gave  voice  to  the  universal  state  of  mind  by 
saying : 

"  Now  I've  got  a  permanent  grandmother  and  a  permanent 

In  the  evening  Erich  received  a  large  parcel  of  books,  with  a 
letter  from  Professor  Einsiedel,  and  a  large  sheet  covered  with 
memoranda.  He  had  much  to  say  in  favor  of  Erich's  project  of 
writing  a  treatise  on  the  principles  and  nature  of  slavery,  and 
thought  it  a  most  fertile  theme. 

Erich  locked  the  books  up,  for  he  considered  it  a  blessed 
thing  that  Roland  thought  neither  of  slavery,  nor  of  free-labor, 
norof  anything  of  the  kind:  he  was  now  aiming  at  a  very  dif- 
ferent object. 

The  Privy-councillor's  son,  the  cadet,  was  now  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence at  the  villa  which  his  family  had  just  taken  possession  of, 
and  be  exhorted  Roland  to  be  very  industiious,  so  that  he  might 
be  soon  litted  to  enter  the  military  schooL  So  Roland  was  in- 
tent only  on  fitting  himself  for  the  highest  class  as  speedily  as 
SDssible  ;  he  spoke  of  it  daily  with  his  father  and  Prancken. 
ut  once  his  father  took  hira  aside,  and  said  ; 
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"My  child,  it  is  quite  right,  and  it  pleases  me  very  much, 
that  you  are  preparing  yourself  so  earnestly ;  but  you  shall 
enter  only  when—Observe,  I  honor  you  in  telling  you  this. 
I  look  upon  you  as  a  grown  man,  who  can   understand  every- 

He  paused  and  Roland  asked ; 

"When  am  I  to  enter?" 

"  Come  nearer,  I'll  whisper  it  to  you  :  you  shall  enter  only 
when  you  have  become  noble." 

"  1  noble  ?    And  you  too  ?" 

"Yes;  all  of  us.  And  for  your  sake  alone  I  must  attain 
nobility.  You  will  understand  that  in  time.  Does  it  not  make 
you  glad  to  think  that  you  will  be  ennobled  ?" 

"  Do  }0    kno  V  Father,  when  I  first  had  respect  for  nobility?" 

Sonnenk-y  p  looked  at  him  inquiringly,  and  Roland  con- 
tinued : 

"  At  tl  e  sta  o  hen  I  saw  a  delirious  drunkard  whom  every 
one  treated  th  re  pe  t  because  he  was  a  Baron.  Ah,  it's  a 
great  th  n^  o  be  a  nobleman  !" 

Roland  no  v  rel  ted  his  encounter  on  the  morning  of  his 
flight ;  and  Sonnenkamp  was  astonished  at  the  wonderful  effect 
everything  had  on  Roland,  and  to  notice  how  everything  lived 
on  within  him.     Then  he  said : 

"  Now  give  me  your  hand,  and  pledge  yourself  that  you  will 
say  nothing  of  this  to  your  Herr  Erich,  until  I  see  fit  to  teli  him 
myself.  ■  On  your  word  of  honor  as  an  officer." 

Reluctantly  and  thoughtfully  Roland  gave  his  hand. 

His  father  now  proceeded  to  explain  to  him  how  unpleasant 
it  would  be  if  he  were  to  receive  his  title  while  in  the  academy, 
after  having  entered  as  a  simple  citizen. 

Roland  inquired  why  he  should  not  talk  about  it  with  Erich. 

His  father  refused  to  give  a  reason,  and  demanded  uncon- 
ditional obedience. 

Thus  Roland  had  a  twofold  secret  to  guard;  one  from  his 
father,  and  one  from  Erich.  It  weighed  heavily  on  the  youth's 
mind;   and  it  found  curious  expression  when,  one  day,  he  asked 

"Have  the  negroes  a  noble  class  among  them  in  their 
country?" 

"There  is  no  natural  institution  of  nobility,"  replied  Erich. 
"Individual  men  are  of  nobility  only  if  and  while  others  will 
consider  them  so." 

Erich  had  believed  that  Roland's  absorbing  desire  for  the 
military  academy  had  overlaid  all  former  thinking  and  ponder- 
ing ;  and  now  he  perceived  that  it  still  lived,  and  had  assumed 
a  curious  connection  of  thought,  which  he  did  not  know  how  to 
CKpiain.     But  he  carefully  refrained  from  deeper  investigation. 
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During  his  leave  of  absence,  the  Prii-j'-councilior's  son  was 
generally  present  at  lessons.  By  agreement  with  his  mother, 
Sonnenkamp  now  made  the  proposal  that  the  young  cadet 
should  leave  home  for  a  time,  to  be  taught  witli  Roland, 

Roland  was  made  perfectly  happy  by  this  plan.  But  Erich 
opposed  it ;  and  on  Sonnenkamp's  recalling  to  him  that  he  had 
formerly  thought  it  desirable  to  instruct  Roland  together  with  a 
companion,  it  became  a  difficult  task  for  Erich  to  explain  to 
him  why  this  was  now  im practicable.  The  course  of  study  on 
which  he  had  entered  with  Roland,  he  said,  was  entirely  deter- 
mined by  the  lad's  character,  entirely  personal,  so  that  a  com- 
panionship and  consideration  for  another's  acquirements  could 
now  serve  only  to  impede  Roland's  progress. 

By  this  measure  Erich  forfeited  the  good-will  not  only  of  licrr 
Sonnenkamp  and  the  Privy-councillor's  wife,  but  also,  for  a  long 
while,  that  of  his  pupil  himself,  who  was  angry  and  refractory, 
after  the  cadet  had  returned  to  the  capital. 

CHAPTER   Vill. 
MANTRAPS  IN  THE  GARDEN   OF  THE  POETS. 

IT  was  Sonnenkamp's  pride  that  he  raised  the  best  wines;  but 
the  legend  of  the  jubilant  harvest-festival  is  now  no  better 
than  a  mere  fable.  Heavy  fogs  had  hung  over  the  valley  from 
earlymorning,  andlongbefore  thesun  had  set  they  enveloped  the 
entire  landscape.  The  leaves  had  fallen  from  the  trees,  and  the 
hoarfrost  glittered  on  the  bare  branches,  when  at  last  the  grapes 
were  gathered  and  pressed.  The  Major,  to  be  sure,  insisted  on 
firing  the  customary  salute,  and  he  took  great  pleasure  in  his 
two  comrades,  Erich  and  Roland,  who  fired  so  admirably  at  his 
word  of  command  that  the  threefold  shot  was  but  one  single  re- 
port ;  hut  this  was  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  harvest 
celebration. 

Fires  had  already  been  lighted  at  the  Villa,  and  Sonnenkamp 
was  justified  in  his  pride  of  having  a  separate  chimney  for  every 
stove,  it  was  a  real  festivity  when  the  Professor's  widow  had  a 
fire  in  her  sitting-room  for  the  first  time.  Slie  had  invited  Erich 
and  Roland,  and  Frftulein  Milch  had  come  of  her  own  accord, 
and  so  they  all  sat  together  by  the  open  hearth.  There  was  no 
need  of  saying  how  happy  they  were  ;  they  were  at  home  and 
at  peace. 

Erich's  mother  reminded  him  of  how  he  used  to  read  the 
great  poets  to  them  during  the  long  winter  evenings,  and  asked 
him  to  renew  what  had  given  them  so  much  pleasure.  He 
promised  to  do  so.  He  felt  under  deeper  obligations  than  be- 
fore, for  his  refusal  to  take  tbc  Privy-councillor's  son  into  the 
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giers,  where  he  had  shot  a  hon,  whose  skin  now  lay  undei  his 
writing-desk.  In  America  he  had  used  it  as  a  robe  when  he 
went  sleighing;  but  here,  in  this  country,  there  were  seldom 
such  things  as  large  sleigh ing-parties. 

The  pleasantest  meals,  after  the  sport  was  concluded,  were 
always  taken  at  the  castle,  where  a  large  room  had  been  fitted 
up  for  this  purpose.  Here,  indeed,  was  the  Major  lord  of  the 
castle,  and  often  used  to  speak  of  the  glorious  evenings  passed 
ac  the  Villa,  where  Erich  read  the  ancient  and  modern  dramas. 
He  had  never  thought  that  there  was  so  much  beauty  in  the 
world,  or  that  one  single  man  could  express  it  all  so  clearly  with 
his  voice. 

Erich  had  read  uninterruptedly  one  evening  every  week,  and 
the  impressions  made  b;-  his  readings  were  as  various  as  his 
hearers  were  different.  The  Major  always  sat  thoughtfully  with 
folded  hands.  Frau  Ceres  lolled  on  her  chair,  and  occasionally 
opened  her  eyes,  to  show  that  she  was  not  asleep.  Miss  Perini 
brought  her  work,  and  occupied  herself  with  it,  without  being  in 
the  slightest  degree  disturbed.  Erich's  mother  and  aunt  sat 
quietly,  Sonnenkamp  asked  them,  once  for  all,  to  excuse  his 
rudeness;  and  said  good-naturedly,  as  he  turned  to  Roland: 

"  Don't  you  ever  get  in  the  habit  of  having  a  stick  in  your 
hand  and  whittling." 

And  so  he  sat  and  whittled  while  Erich  read;  but  ever  and 
anon  he  would  pause,  with  his  knife  in  one  hand  and  his  stick 
in  the  other,  and  look  up,  but  would  soon  return  to  his  work 

Roland  always  took  a  seat  opposite  Erich,  so  as  to  look  full  in 
his  face,  and  often,  late  at  night,  would  speak  to  his  friend  of 
the  wonderful  things  he  had  heard. 

One  evening  Erich  had  been  reading  Macbeth,  and  was  much 
pleased  when  Roland  said  to  him, 

"That  Lady  Macbeth  might  easily  become  one  of  those 
witches  in  the  opening  scene." 

Another  time,  when  he  had  been  reading  Hamlet,  Erich  ivas 
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not  a  little  surprised  when  Roland  said  to  him,  before  going 

'■It's  curious  that  Hamlet  should  say  in  his  soliloquy  that 
no  one  returns  from  the  other  world,  when  he  had  seen  the 
ghost  of  his  own  father  only  a  little  while  before,  and  sees  him 

One  evening  he  had  been  reading  Goethe's  Iphigenia,  and 
Roland  said : 

"  I  never  can  understand  why  Manna  told  me  once  that  she 
was  Iphigenia.  If  she  were,  I  would  be  Orestes.  1,  Orestes? 
I  ?    Why  ?     Do  you  understand  what  Manna  meant  ?" 

Erich  said  that  he  did  not. 

One  evening  the  Doctor  and  the  Priest  were  present,  and  Son- 
nenkamp  asked  Erich  to  read  Shakspeare's  Othello;  Erich 
looked  at  Roland.  Would  It  not  arouse  Roland's  perplexity  in 
regard  to  the  negroes,  which  had  fallen  to  sleep  ?  He  did  not 
know  how  to  refuse,  nor  had  he  any  good  pretext  at  hand  for 
having  Roland  leave  the  room. 

Erich  read.  The  compass  of  his  voice,  and  its  easy  modula- 
tions, represented  every  character  at  its  full  value,  without  at  all 
verging  on  a  theatrical  rendering  of  it.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
color  strongly,  but  to  produce  the  idea  of  sculpture  rather  than 
painting— a  softened,  yet  complete,  outline  of  life  ratlier  than 
an  imitation  of  it. 

The  Doctor  nodded  to  Frau  Doumay.  Erich's  reading  seem 
to  afford  him  great  comfort. 

The  attention  of  Frau  Ceres  was  now  for  the  first  time  fully 
aroused ;  she  did  not  lean  back  once  during  the  whole  evening, 
but  sat  with  her  face  bent  forward  and  a  new  and  unknown 
expression  upon  it. 

Erich  read  the  whole  piay  at  one  sitting,  and  when  at  the  close, 
in  a  voice  struggling  with  tears,  as  of  one  who  'will  not  weep, 
he  read  Othello's  lamentable  confession  of  guilt,  great  tears  ran 
down  the  pale  and  delicate  face  of  Frau  Ceres. 

The  play  ended,  and  Frau  Ceres  rose  abruptly  and  begged 
Frau  Dournay  to  accompany  her  to  her  room.  Miss  Perini 
and  the  others  withdrew  with  them.  The  men  had  risen,  but 
Roland  remained  on  his  chair  as  if  spell- bound. 

The  Major  looked  at  the  Doctor  and  said  : 

"  Isn't  this  a  wonderful  man  ?" 

The  Doctor  nodded. 

The  Priest  sat  with  folded  hands.  Sonncnkamp  looked  at  his 
whittlings  and  placed  them  together  in  a  little  heap,  as  if  they 
were  splinters  of  gold,  and  even  stooped  to  pick  up  some  thai 
had  fallen  on  the  floor.     As  he  rose  again  he  asked  Erich  : 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Desdemona's  guilt  ?" 

"  Guilt  and  innocence,"  replied  Erich,  "  are  not  natural  ideas, 
they  are  human,  social,  moral  laws.    Nature  recognizes  only  tbe 
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free  play  of  forces,  and  Shakspeare's  plays  are  a  second-nature 
in  this  regard :   they  represent  only  the  free  play  of  the  natural 

"  That  is  it,"  said  the  Priest,  "Religion  is  not  spoken  of  in 
this  work ;  for  religion  would  have  tamed  these  men  who  act  only 
like  the  forces  of  nature,  would  have  made  them  pliant  and  sub- 
dued them,  or,  more  likely,  have  rendered  them  subject  to  the 
revealed  higher  law." 

"  Fine !  very  fine  i"  said  Sonnenkamp,  whose  face  was  pale, 
"but  allow  me  to  ask  the  Captain  for  an  answer  to  my  question." 

"  I  can  answer  your  first  question,"  said  Erich,  "  only  in  the 
words  of  our  greatest  sesthetic  writer ;  '  The  poet  wished  to  de- 
lineate a  lion,  and  in  order  to  do  this,  had  to  represent  him 
rending  a  lamb  1'  There's  no  talk  of  the  lamb's  guilt.  The  lion 
must  act  in  accordance  with  his  nature.  But  I  think  there's 
something  behind  even  the  deep  tragic  effect  of  this  drama." 

"What  is  it?" 

"A  girl  like  Desdemona,  motherless  and  alone,  who  had 
been  brought  up  only  in  the  company  of  men,  might  easily  fall 
in  love  with  a  hero  whose  affectionate  and  childish  nature,  feel- 
ing the  need  of  love,  would  make  him  fawn  at  her  feet  like  a 
tamed  lion.  Yielding  strength,  which  does  not  deny  its  wildness 
but  yet  considers  itself  redeemed  from  it,  forms  the  source  of  a 
love  which  forgets  all  things,  overcomes  difference  of  race,  and 
obliterates  even  the  black  hue  of  the  Moor's  skin.  When  Othello 
kissed  her  for  the  first  time,  she  closed  her  eyes  and  he  kissed 
them;  diis  closing  of  the  eyes  is  not  momentary,  it  lasts  for  a 
long  time.  But  this  self-deception  would  result  in  horror 
beyond  parallel,  in  raving  madness,  should  Desdemona  hold  in 
her  arms  his  child,  a  being  strange  and  repulsive,  inhuman  even. 
She  would  scream  with  horror,  from  her  agonized  and  crushed 
heart,  holding  to  her  breast  a  child  so  strange  to  her !  That 
look  which,  as  Hegel  says,  is  the  noblest  of  all — the  first  glance 
which  a  mother  gives  her  child— would  have  struck  Desdemona 
with  death  or  madness." 

Sonnenkamp,  who  had  been  playing  nervously  with  his 
splinters,  swept  the  whole  collection  to  the  floor,  and  went  up 
to  Erich  with  outstretched  hands;  his  powerful  nature  was 
deeply  moved,  and  he  cried: 

"  You're  a  free  nian,  a  free  thinker;  and  your  brain  isn't  be- 
fogged with  any  hocus-pocus.  You're  the  only  person  who 
gives  me  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  existence  of  evil.  Yes; 
the  tact  of  the  poet  is  singularly  like  prophecy.  '  It's  against 
Nature,'  said  Desdemona's  father;  and  that  is  the  only  complete 
solution  of  the  problem.  It's  all  consistently  summed  up  in 
this  expression,  '  It  must  be  so,'  like  a  production  of  Nature.  It 
is  against  Nature." 
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Soniienltamp  had  never  been  heard  lo  speak  so  before  ;  and 
Roland,  who  had  been  staring  abstractedly  at  the  wall,  looked 
up,  as  if  to  convince  himself  that  it  was  his  father  who  was 
spealdng. 

Sonnenkamp  went  on  triumphaatly,  for  he  noticed  the  sur- 
prise depicted  on  all  their  faces: 

"  Marriage— marriage  !  The  Romans  knew  what  that  menus. 
Where  marriage  is  opposed  to  Nature,  there  can  be  no  talking 
about  human  rights,  and  equality  of  rights.  These  craiy  hu- 
manitarians are  very  apes,  and  have  sunk  as  low  as  apes  in  their 
wisdom.  These  men  who  are  always  building  up  universal  the- 
ories and  pretences  which  will  never  apply  to  human  beasts  who 
are  gifted  with  speech,  and  are  always  knaves,  and  don't  under- 
stand them  at  all.  Faugh!  you  noble  friend  of  humanity," 
cried  he,  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  "  go  and  give  your 
daughter  to  a  nigger;  do  it  once!  Do  it!  and  be  in  moital 
fear  every  minute  that  he'll  tear  your  child  to  pieces.  Hug  your 
black  relation !  Do  it,  my  noble  friend  of  humanity !  then  come 
back  and  preach  about  the  equality  of  races  I" 

Sonnenkamp  had  clenched  his  fist  as  if  holding  an  enemy 
whom  he  would  hke  to  strangle.  His  eyes  blazed ;  and  his 
mouth  writhed  and  panted  hke  that  of  a  tiger  who  has  sprung 
on  his  prey.  Suddenly  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  breast,  as  if 
stnving  to  control  himself. 

"  You  and  the  Poet,  Herr  Captain,  have  almost  made  me 
drunk,"  said  he,  with  a  forced  smile ;  and  repeated  his  convic- 
tion that  Erich  had  hit  the  mark.  A  white  girl  cannot  become 
a  negro's  wife.      That  was  not  a  prejudice,  but  a  law  of  Nature. 

"I  thauk  you  1"  said  he,  turning  to  Erich.  "You  have  given 
me  very  suggestive  thoughts." 

Everybody  was  astonished ;  and  the  Doctor  said,  with  a  mod- 
esty which  was  riot  at  all  usual,  "  that,  from  a  physiological  stand- 
point, he  could  only  agree  with  all  that  had  been  said;  fori 
was  well  known  that  hybrids  cannot  breed  after  the  third  gener 
ation.  But  difterence  of  race  does  not  alter  the  rights  of  ma: 
any  more  than  his  duties,  since  religion  lays  the  same  com- 
mands on  all." 

While  speaking  the  last  words,  he  turned  to  the  Priest,  wlio 
felt  obliged  to  explain  that  negroes  were  capable  of  having  not 
only  family  feelings,  but  also  religious  convictions  and  views ; 
and  this  gave  them  ail  the  rights  of  men. 

"  So  ?"  said  Sonnenkamp.  "  Is  that  true  in  fact  as  well  as 
theory  ?  Why,  then,  has  not  the  Church  commanded  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery?" 

".  Because  the  Church,"  added  the  Priest  quietly,  "  has  noth- 
ing of  the  sort  to  command.  The  Church  has  only  to  do  witti 
tlie  immortal  soul,  and  teaches  it  to  prepare  fpr  the  kingdom  of 
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heaven.  We  can  neither  order  nor  define  what  social  position 
man's  body— the  veil  of  his  soul — shall  occupy.  Neither  servi- 
ture  nor  freedom  is  a  hindrance  to  a  holy  life.  Our  Lord  and 
Master  called  the  souls  of  the. Jews  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
although  at  that  very  time  they  were  in  bondage  to  the  Romans. 
Through  his  apostles  he  summoned  all  the  peoples,  and  had  not 
to  ask  what  was  their  political  or  social  condition.  Others  may 
do  that.  Our  kingdom  is  the  kingdom  of  souls,  which  arc 
equal,  whether  they  live  in  white  or  black  bodies,  in  republics 
or  in  tyrannies.  We  may  be  glad  when  their  bodies  are  free, 
but  it  is  not  our  duty  to  enforce  that." 

"Theodore  Parker  thought  differently,"  said  Roland,  rising 
suddenly. 

As  if  a  shot  had  whistled  past  his  head,  Sonnenkamp  cried 

"  What  ?  Where  did  you  hear  about  that  man  ?  Who  told 
you  about  him  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?" 

Roland's  whole  body  trembled  as  his  father  seized  him  by 
both  shoulders  and  shook  him. 

"  Father!"  he  cried,  with  the  voice  of  a  man,  "  1  have  a  free 
soul,  too  !    I  am  your  son,  but  my  soul  is  free  !" 

They  were  ail  amazed.  It  was  no  longer  to  be  said  that 
Roland's  voice  was  changing. 

Sonnenkamp  let  him  go.  He  breathed  so  heavily  that  the 
motion  of  his  breast  was  plainly  visible.     Suddenly  he  said ; 

"My  son,  I  am  glad;  that's  fine — that's  good  I  You're  a 
genuine  American.     That's  right  1     Good  ! — Glorious  !" 

Again  all  were  astonished.  The  fitful  and  vacillating  mood 
of  Sonnenkamp  struck  them  with  surprise.  But  Sonnenkamp 
continued,  mildly: 

"I'm  glad  that  you  do  not  let  yourself  be  browbeaten. 
You're  brave— good  !  Now  tell  me  where  you  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  Parker." 

Roland  told  how  he  had  happened  to  hear  it,  but  said  nothing 
about  Frau  Dournay's  mentioning  Parker's  name  during  the 
visit  to  the  village. 

"  Why  didn't  you  ever  tell  me  of  it  ?"  asked  his  father. 

"  I  can  keep  my  own  counsel,"  replied  Roland.  "  You  once 
gave  me  credit  for  doing  so." 

"  Right,  my  son ;  you  deserved  it." 

"  It's  late ;  we  must  go  home,"  said  the  Major  at  last,  break- 
ing up  the  company. 

Never  before,  even  in  the  most  dangerous  positions,  as  an 
outpost  or  in  the  wildest  conflict,  had  the  Major's  heart  beat  so 
loudly  as  it  had  during  the  reading,  and  yet  it  heal  louder  when 
the  conversation  took  so  dangerous  a  turn.  lie  continually 
shook  his  heavy  head,  and  stretched  out  his  hands  as  if  for  aid 
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and  defence,  and  as  if  saying,  "  For  God's  sake,  drop  all  this 
conversation!  It's  not  good,  and  can  result  only  in  bad!" 
Then  he  would  look  at  Sonnenkamp  again  and  shrug  his  shoul- 
ders, "  What's  the  matter  with  the  man  ?  Why  should  he  talk 
so  to  us  ?  We  don't  want  to  lay  a  straw  in  his  way,  and  he 
ought  not  to  have  disturbed  us  by  anything  of  the  sort."  Then 
he  meditated  that  Frflulein  Milch  was  right — he  ought  to  have 
stayed  at  home  to-day  I  How  comfortable  he  would  have  been 
in  the  armchair,  where  Laadi  was  lying  now,  and  the  house 
had  been  asleep  for  two  hours,  and  it  will  be  midnight  before  he 
can  get  home;  and  good  Frflulein  Milch  was  sitting  up  for  him, 
as  she  always  did.  It  was  a  great  relief  for  him  to  take  out  his 
watch  and  see  how  late  it  was. 

Frau  Dournay  came  back  to  the  room,  and  lold  Roland  that 
his  mother  wanted  to  see  him,  and  so  Roland  went  to  her. 

The  men  set  out  for  home,  and  Erich  accompanied  his 
mother  and  the  oilicrs  through  the  snowy  night  toward  home. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  BIRD  OF  NIGHT  IS  SHOT. 

ERICH  walked  with  the  ladies   in   silence;   his  mother  was 
the  first  to  speak: 

"  i  am  happy,"  said  she,  "to  find  again  comfort  and  support 
in  a  saying  of  your  fal.iier's :  '  Nothing  is  more  useless  and  ener- 
vating than  repentance,' was  an  expression  often  used  by  him. 
The  perception  of  an  error  committed  must  be  quick  and  sharp, 
and  then  we  must  return  to  facts.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
good  !  may  be  able  to  do,  I  have  deeply  repented  joining  my- 
self to  this  house  so  firmly  that  now  any  attempt  to  withdraw 
from  it  would  be  disagreeable.  But  since  we  have  joined  our- 
selves to  it,  we  must  act  so  as  to  turn  all  to  the  best  account." 

Erich's  aunt,  who  was  not  generally  given  to  talking,  said 
how  painful  it  is  that  people,  around  whose  fate  some  mystery 
lies,  seem  placed  under  some  fearful  ban,  and  see  in  everything 
some  reference  to  their  secret. 

No  one  spoke  for  some  time.  Far  up  on  the  crest  of  the  hill 
they  heard  the  shriek  of  the  horned  owl,  that  foreteller  of 
coming  cold,  in  whose  horrid  cry,  as  it  rises  and  falla  on  the 
wind,  there  is  not  only  dolefulness  immeasurable,  but  also  a 
sound  of  malicious  triumph.     The  three  stood  stili 

"Yes,"  said  Erich,  "in  spite  of  all  the  trouble  that  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  has  taken  to  rid  the  neighborhood  of  nvils,  he  has 
not  succeeded." 

Again  they  walked  on  silently.      In  moment 
everything  becomes  symbohcal.     The   Mother  told  i 
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voice  of  the  incomprehensible  agitation  of  Fran  Ceres,  and  how 
she  had  thrown  herself  on  her  neck,  and  sobbed  and  cried. 

"  !  do  not  know  what  to  think,"  added  she,  "there  is  some 
dreadful  mystery  here  which  troubles  me." 

Erich  told  what  had  occurred  after  the  ladies  had  withdrawn, 
and  how  Roland  had  startled  him  by  speaking  of  Parker,  It 
was  evident  that  Sonnenkamp  wished  to  make  the  existing 
condition  of  slavery  agree  with  some  well-founded  and  just 
principle. 

"  Nothing  is  more  natural,"  replied  the  Mother  ;  "  one  who 
has  passed  his  life  surrounded  by  such  conditions,  must  make 
some  theory  of  them,  and  call  it  a  moral  principle.  I  am  forced 
to  think  of  your  father  again.  He  has  told  me  a  thousand 
times  that  men  cannot  bear  to  confess  even  to  themselves, 
that  their  life  and  actions  are  wrong;  they  must  try  to  make 
ihem  agree  with  some  principle  of  justice.  Bui,  as  I  said, 
we  must  not  distress  ourselves ;  we  hove  a  young  heart  to 
make  noble  ;  this  is  our  part,  with  its  past  life  and  its  origin 
we  have  nothing  to  do.  The  past  is  history;  the  present  is 
duty.  That  is  another  of  your  father's  maxims,  and  now  good- 
night." 

ll^Vh.  walked  peacefully  back  to  the  Villa.  The  owl  had 
Hown  down  from  the  hills,  and  sat  screaming  on  the  top  of  a 
tree  in  the  park.  F.rich  heard  it,  and  Sonnenkamp  heard  it  as 
he  sat  in  the  ante-room  of  his  wife's  chamber.  He,  the  father 
and  husband,  was  obliged  to  wait  here  till  his  son  should  come 
out:  he  was  not  permitted  to  be  present  while  his  wife  talked 
with  Roland. 

At  last  Roland  came  out,  and  his  father  asked  him  what  his 
mother  had  said :  he  had  never  done  so  before,  but  now  felt 
that  he  must. 

Roland  answered  that  she  had  said  almost  nothing — had 
kissed  him  and  cried,  and  had  then  asked  him  to  hold  her  hand 
till  she  went  to  sleep  ;   she  was  now  sleeping  quietly. 

"  Give  me  that  book  of  Parker's,"  said  Sonnenkamp. 

"  I  haven't  it,  Erich's  mother  took  it  away  from  me,  and 
gave  me  a  scolding  for  reading  it  in  secret ;  she  said  I  was  not 
old  enough." 

"  Remember  me  to  Herr  Erich:  you  have  a  better  teacher 
than  I  thought  for,"  said  his  father. 

Roland  went  to  Erich's  room,  but  he  was  not  there. 

The  owl  hooted  again  as  it  sat  on  the  tree  in  the  park.  Ro- 
land put  out  the  light,  opened  the  window,  took  the  rifle  from 
the  wall,  and  presently  a  report  was  heard  and  the  owl  fell  dead 
from  the  tree.  Roland  ran  down  and  met  Erich.  He  told  him 
he  had  shot  the  owl :  he  then  went  into  the  park  and  brought 
the  bird  back  with  him. 
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The  whole  house  was  alarmed.  Frau  Ceres  awoke,  and  hei 
first  words  were : 

"  Has  he  murdered  himself?" 

Sonnenkamp  and  Roland  had  to  go  to  her  room  and  show  her 
that  they  were  alive.  Roland  took  the  dead  owl  with  him,  but 
his  mother  would  not  look  at  it,  and  cried  because  they  had 
robbed  her  of  her  sleep. 

The  father  and  son  left  her,  and  Sonnenkamp  praised  Roland 
for  shooting  the  bird  so  coolly  and  quickly. 

Erich  went  back  to  his  mother,  who  must  have  been  awak- 
ened by  the  report,  and  found  her  still  awake ;  she,  too,  had 
feared  that  the  shot  was  that  of  a  suicide. 

The  whoie  house  gradually  became  quiet  again. 

Roland's  pride  in  having  killed  the  bird  made  him  forget  the 
occurrences  of  the  evening ;  he  wont  to  bed  happy,  and  soon 
fell  asleep. 

A  lamp  was  burning  in  the  castle  and  another  in  Sonnen- 
kamp's  work-room.  Erich  stared  at  them  and  strange  thoughts 
and  pictures  passed  through  his  mind — Shakspeare's  poem,  the 
men  who  had  listened  to  it,  and,  above  all,  what  Roland  must  have 
thought;  and  it  seemed  fortunate  that  Roland's  delight  at  hav- 
ing shot  the  owl  had  banished  all  bewilderment  and  the  serious 
thoughts  that  would  otherwise  have  troubled  him.  One  deed, 
one  deed  alone,  had  delivered  him.  Where  is  it— this  great 
power  that  unriddles  all  ?  It  cannot  be  searched  out.  There 
is  a  great  movement  in  history,  and  the  Divinity  manifest  in  his- 
tory, which  is  independent  of  all  will  and  all  endeavor  to  mould 
events — this  God  alone  produces  the  deed.  The  result,  the 
deed,  is  not  ours  ;  but  to  be  prepared  for  it,  that  is  our  part. 

Erich  too  found  rest  at  last. 

Sonnenkamp  paced  up  and  down  in  his  great  chamber  like  a 
prisoner.  The  lion's  skin  lay  at  his  feet,  and  the  stuffed  head 
glared  at  him  with  awful  eyes.  He  doubled  the  skin,  to  cover 
the  head.  He  thought  and  thought — what  should  he  do  ? 
This  Erich  is  educating  his  son  to  be  an  antagonist  to  him  ;  antl 
that  mother  of  his,  who  is  always  fishing  up  in  spirit  some  of 
her  husband's  bright  sayings,  and  who,  as  Prancken  says,  is 
always  calling  up  the  restless  ghost  of  her  husband— that  dead 
Professor  Hamlet,  is— No ;   she  is  a  noble  lady. 

But  why  had  he  fastened  around  his  neck  these  beggarly 
scholars,  puffed  up  with  their  ideas  ?  He  could  not  shake  them 
off  without  exciting  remark.  No;  he  must  use  them  up,  and 
then  throw  them  away. 

He  came  at  last  to  a  satisfactory  decision.  We  must  busy 
ourselves  with  other  things — with  amusements;  and  then 
Straight  to  our  goal.     Day  after  to-morrow  will  be  New-year's. 

"  On  New-year's  day  we'll  all  go  to  the  Court  city."  And  with 
this  thought,  Sonnenkamp  at  last  went  to  bed. 
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THE  Krischer  knew  how  to  stuff  birds,  and  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning  Roland  wanted  to  take  the  owl  to  iiim — the 
bird  was  lying  by  the  window,  frozen  stilf. 

All  the  events  of  the  previous  day  had  vanished  before  the 
joy  occasioned  by  his  glorious  shot. 

"Wait!"  cried  Roland  suddenly,  as  he  was  spreading  the 
owl's  wings — "wait!  I  just  thought  of  a  word  I  heard  in  a 
dream  last  night.  A  man  who  looked  very  much  like  Frank- 
lin, only  he  wasn't  so  fat,  said  it.  1  thought  I  was  in  a  battle, 
the  music  and  screaming  made  a  fearful  noise,  and  right-  in  the 
midst  of  it  the  man  said  ;  '  Reputation — reputation !' — and  then 
all  of  a  sudden  thousands  of  black  heads  reared  themselves, — 
nothing  but  black  heads,  a  sea  of  black  heads,  and  all  gnashing 
their  teeth  at  me ;  and  I  woke  all  in  a  tremble." 
Erich  had  nothing  to  reply,  and  Roland  continued : 
"  To-day  is  the  last  day  of  the  year  ;  an  entirely  new  world 
will  commence  to-morrow ;  1  don't  know  why  it  is,  but  1  long 
for  it." 
Erich  laid  his  hand  on  the  boy's  forehead — it  was  at  fever- 
Roland  was  called — his  mother  wanted  him  ;  and  as  he  went, 
Erich's  eyes  followed  him  thoughtfully.  He  went  toward  the 
door,  for  he  expected  that  Sonnenkarap  would  call  him.  This 
man  thai  acted  so  singularly  yesterday,  that  an  explanation 
would  be  necessary  to-day.  What  explanation,  Erich  could  not 
think.  As  in  a  vision,  he  saw  Herr  Sonnenkamp  in  his  cham- 
ber, breathing  heavily  and  trying  to  master  himself.  He  heard 
the  steps  of  two  persons  approaching  his  chamber,  and  Roland 
entered  holding  his  father's  hand. 

"Mother's  gone  to  sleep  again,"  he  said ;  "but  I've  some 
news  for  you.  Erich,  we  will  go  together  to  the  Court  city  and 
stay  there  all  winter." 

"Yes,  such  is  my  determination,"  said  Sonnenkamp,  after 
tlie  first  salutation.      "  I  hope  that  your  mother  will  accompany 

He  said  quietly :  "  After  the  loneliness  and  solitary  life  in  the 
country,  cheerful  society  will  do  us  all  good.  And,"  he  added, 
watching  closely  to  see  what  effect  his  remark  would  have  on 
Erich,  "  we  wdl  meet  your  friend  Clodwig  and  his  amiable 
wife  in  town." 

Erich  took  the  look  quietly,  and  answered  that  he  considered 
himself  in  duty  bound  to  place  himself  at  the  disposal  of  Hen 
Sonnenkamp's  friends. 
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'  •  I've  thought  a  good  deal  about  what  we  were  talking  of  last 
night,"  began  Sonnenkamp,  seating  himself  beside  Erich. 
"  You're  a  learned  man,  but  a  bold  one  too." 

He  conducted  himself  with  extreme  politeness,  almost  with 
delicacy ;  for  it  delighted  him  vastly  to  have  the  chance  of  play- 
ing the  hypocrite.  As  long  as  he  could  consider  the  whole 
world  fools,  he  felt  an  elevated  pleasure  which  gave  him  great 
support.     He  was  in  such  a  good  humor,  that  he  said  to  Erich: 

"  1  hope  to  convert  you  now ;  for  you  will  come  to  know  that 
one  lives  best  in  the  world  when  he  acts  like  a  stranger  in  it, 
and  doesn't  trouble  himself  about  the  laws  of  states." 

"To  a  certain  extent,"  answered  Erich,  "Aristode  agrees 
with  you,  He  passed  most  of  his  life  in  Athens,  where  he  was 
not  a  full  citizen,  and  could  live  in  accordance  with  his  ideas, 
utterly  ignoring  and  released  from  what  might  be  called  active 
and  passive  participation  in  the  government." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  that.  One's  always  hearing  something 
new  and  clever  about  these  old  philosophers.  Aristotle  was  a 
traveller,  and  went  wherever  he  chose,  didn't  he?     Splendid!" 

Sonnenkamp  looked  very  much  delighted.  These  scholars 
have  endless  resources  ;  they  always  know  how  to  find  some 
great  historical  fact  to  use  as  an  excuse  for  whatever  is  egotistic 
or  ungrateful. 

He  smiled  pleasantly  and  continued  to  smile,  although  Erich 

"  What  might  be  right  for  so  great  a  philosopher  as  Aristotle 
would  not  be  right  for  everybody;  for  in  that  case  the  world 
could  not  exist.     Who  would  ever  take  parish  or  state  offices  ?" 

Sonnenkamp  smiled  and  smiled.  "What  geese  these  Ger- 
man schoolm  as  I  h  gh  h  h'  1  "  they're  ready 
to  display  the  g  be  g  g  (Ton  a  pleasure- 
trip."     But  h                   p         d  as  he  said  to 

"  I  am  very  O  g  from  you,  you 

are  always  re  d 

Every  word  h         d  w      m  d      at  Erich ;    but 

Erich  took  i         p  as     ery  grateful  for 

Sonnenkamp      gi         d        A  d  p    vas  always  de- 

lighted with    h  h  g  was  as  unso- 

phisticated as       h 

He  request  d  E     h      d  R        d  h     necessary  prep- 

arations for  the  journey,  and  a  servant  havmg  brought  word 
that  Frau  Ceres  was  ready  to  receive  him,  he  left  the  room. 

He  entered  Frau  Ceres'  apartment;  she  turned  toward  him  a 
wearied,  lifeless  look,  and  he  e.ipresscd  his  joy  that  she  was 
again  cheering  up,  and  would  be  able,  on  the  next  day,  to  un- 
dertake the  journey  to   the   capital.      He  pictured   in   alluring 
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colors  the  splendid  life  of  the  capital,  to  which,  fortunately,  their 
arquaintance  with  the  family  of  the  Privy -councillor.  Count 
Wolfsgarten  and  his  wife,  and  the  family  of  Herr  von  Endlich 
wijuld  afford  stepping-stones. 

He  added  with  great  assurance : 

"  Be  resolute,  and,  at  the  same  time,  amiable  in  your  manner, 
my  dear  Frau  Ceres,  and  you  will  return  to  these  halls  a 
baroness." 

Frau  Ceres  raised  herself  up  at  this,  but  merely  regretted  that 
the  dresses  ordered  in  Paris  had  not  yet  arrived.  Sonnenkamp 
promised  to  telegraph  at  once ;  and  he  promised,  too,  that  the 
Professor's  widow  should  accompany  them,  and  they  would 
place  themselves  under  her  guidance. 

"  You  may  give  me  a  kiss,"  said  Frau  Ceres. 

Sonnenkamp  did  so,  and  she  said : 

"  I  think  we  shall  all  be  happy  yet.  Oh,  if  J  could  only  tell 
you  my  dream,  but  you  will  never  listen  to  a  dream.  It's  also 
better  that  I  shouldn't  tell  it.  But  it  was  a  bird  with  great 
wiugs,  oh  ever  so  large,  and  I  sat  on  the  bird  and  I  was  borne  up 
in  the  air;  and  I  was  ashamed  because  I  wasn't  dressed,  and  all 
the  people  below  looked  up  at  me  and  cried  and  hooted  and 
laughed ;  and  then  the  bird  turned  about,  and  there  was  Frau 
Dournay,  and  she  said,  '  How  beautifully  dressed  you  are  !'  and 
there  I  had  all  my  finery  on, — my  satin  dress  trimmed  with 
point  lace,  and—.  But  I  know  very  well  you  don't  want  to 
listen  to  my  dream." 

Sonnenkamp  went  away  in  good  spirits.  The  day  was  a 
bright  one— a  fresh,  cold,  brilliant  winter's  day;  the  entire 
landscape,  every  rock  and  every  tree,  stood  out  boldly  against 
the  blue  sky ;  the  Rhine  was  coated  with  ice ;  and  a  rare  still- 
ness hung  over  the  whole  country  like  a  suspended  breath. 

Sonnenkamp  was  happy ;  the  bright  day  had  driven  away  all 
the  spectres  of  the  night  and  one  could  now  awaken  to  a  fresh 
life.  He  immediately  gave  orders  at  the  stable  that  two  car- 
riages should  be  got  ready  for  the  drive  to  the  capital.  An  hour 
later,  when  Sonnenkamp,  Roland,  and  Erich  were  walking  toward 
the  vine-arbor  they  saw  people  driving  along  the  road,  their 
horses  covered  with  blankets,  already  on  their  way  to  the 
capital. 

Roland  asked  to  take  his  pony  with  him ;  and  it  was  granted. 
He  wanted  to  know  which  dog  he  might  take ;  only  one  was 
permitted,  but  he  could  not  decide  which  one  to  select. 

The  Widow's  large  sitting-room  now  presented  much  the  look 
of  a  town  fair ;  on  tables  and  chairs  lay  large  bundles  of  knit 
and  woven  gaiments  for  men  and  women ;  Fraulein  Milch  was 
reading  from  a  large  sheet  of  paper  upon  which  the  names  of 
the  needy  ones  were  written,  with  a  description  of  what  tliey 
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were  severally  to  receive,  while  the  Widow  and  the  Aunt  com- 
pared the  carefully  arranged  bundles  with  the  list.  When  this 
was  done,  Fraukin  Milch  called  in  the  Krischer  with  his  wife 
and  daughter  and  the  Seven-piper  with  all  his  children.  They 
were  directed  to  deliver  the  various  packages  to  the  people 
whose  names  were  written  on  them ;  and  this  they  were  very 
willing  to  do. 

"  It's  well  you're  not  sending  money,"  said  the  Krischer;  "but 
there's  something  lacking  yet." 

"What  is  it?" 

He  was  prevented  from  answering  by  the  entrance  of  Sonnen- 
kamp  and  Roland. 

Sonnenkamp  was  pleased  with  the  careful  manner  in  which 
the  money  had  been  expended,  and  he  added  a  few  pleasant 
words  to  FrUulein  Milch.  He  had  not  seen  her  since  the  morn- 
ing Roland  ran  away. 

He  asked  after  the  Major,  and  heard  with  regret  that  he  had 
been  unwell  the  past  night  and  had  not  slept  till  morning;  he 
was  probably  still  asleep ;  he  had  a  happy  constitution,  and  al- 
ways slept  off  his  ailments. 

The  Widow  begged  to  be  excused,  if  she  despatched  the  things 
before  she  devoted  herself  to  her  early  visitors ;  she  then  asked 
the  Krischer  what  he  meant  when  he  said  that  an  important 
thing  was  lacking. 

"Herr  Sonnenkamp,  in  fact,  would  be  the  right  man  for 
that,"  answered  the  Krischer, 

"How?" 

"I  mean  that  it's  all  well  and  good  that  people  should  be 
well  wrapped  up  and  the  cold  kept  out,  but  good  spirits  and 
jollity  may  still  be  wanting,  and  I  mean  that  something  should 
be  put  in  to  warm  a-body  up  inside,  and  it  wouldn't  be  out  of 
the  way,  if  a  flask  of  wine  was  sent  to  each  one  of  'em.  The 
people  have  their  eyes  on  the  hillside  vineyards  all  the  year 
round  and  work  in  them,  and  most  of  'em  are  never  able  to  taste 
even  a  drop  of  wine." 

"Good I  good!"  said  Sonnenkamp.  "Go  to  the  liutlcr; 
tell  him  to  give  you  a  bottle  of  wine  of  last  year's  vintage  to  add 
to  each  package." 

Sonnenkamp  was  in  a  very  extravagant  mood  to-day  ;  for  he 
placed  upon  every  parcel  a  piece  of  money.  But  he  neaily 
spoiled  it  all ;  for  he  said  to  the  Krischer : 

"  See  what  confidence  I  place  in  you  1  I  don't  doubt  you  will 
deliver  them  all  honestly." 

All  the  Krischer's  good  spirits  were  clouded  over  at  once ;  but 
he  checked  his  anger,  and  only  pressed  his  lips  together. 

Roland  helped  him  carry  the  packages  to  the  cart,  which 
stood  before  the   door.     Sonnenkamp  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
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straining  him  from  this ;  hut  the  Widow  made  a  sign  to  him  to 
permit  it.     With  the  last  package,  FrHulein  Milch  vanished  too. 

Sonnenkamp  now  recounted  to  the  Widow,  as  they  stood  in 
the  empty  room,  the  plan  of  his  intended  visit  to  the  capital, 
and  invited  her  to  accompany  his  family. 

The  Widow  declined,  courteously  but  with  decision.  And 
Sonnenkamp  had  much  trouble  in  restraining  his  ill-humor ;  for 
no  representations  on  his  part  could  change  her  mind.  He  left 
the  house  with  a  polite  manner,  but  quite  out  of  sorts.  Roland 
promised  the  Widow  to  leave  Grip  to  keep  watch  for  them. 

The  Widow  saw  that  the  boy  wanted  to  do  something  more 
for  her,  and  was  wilting  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  her  service. 

"  It  will  be  well  with  you  in  life,"  she  said,  as  she  took  him 
by  the  hand. 

Roland  felt  a  thrill  of  awe  pass  through  his  soul.  He  had 
received  a  simple,  but  the  highest  blessing. 

The  Widow  had  promised  to  spend  the  evening  at  the  Villa, 
where  they  were  going  to  watcji  out  the  old  year. 

On  entering,  she  passed  a  great  black  chest,  in  the  hall.  In 
the  reception-room,  dresses  were  spread  over  all  the  chairs;  and 
Frau  Ceres  was  as  happy  as  a  child.  She  arranged  everything 
with  a  dexterity  which,  at  other  times,  was  not  observable  in 
her.  Soon  they  betook  themselves  to  the  dining-hall,  where 
tea  was  served. 

They  all  felt  that  a  great  crisis  was  at  hand.  While  at  other 
times  conversation  flowed  along  lightly  and  easily,  and  no  one 
thought  of  the  lapse  of  the  hour,  it  now  seemed  as  if  it  would 
require  a  great  effort  to  keep  watch  till  midnight.  The  Widow 
felt  the  suspense,  and,  so  to  speak,  the  shadow  of  the  passing 
hour.  They  were,  it  might  be  said,  no  longer  present,  no  longer 
in  company  with  each  other;  and  the  Widow  spoke,  therefore, 
more  as  she  felt  really  prompted,  and  recounted  the  story  of  her 
introduction  into  the  great  world  of  society, 

Frau  Ceres  was  very  attentive,  and  begged  her  to  go  on  and 
give  further  incidents.  Suddenly  she  started  up,  and  asked  her 
husband  to  leave  the  room  with  her  for  a  moment. 

Sonnenkamp  soon  reappeared,  and  asked  Frau  Doumay  to 
do  his  dear  little  wife  a  favor. 

The  Widow  declared  her  readiness  to  do  so.  It  was  now  ex- 
plained that  she  wanted  Frau  Dournay  to  play  the  Princess, 
Erich  the  Marshal  of  the  household,  Sonnenkamp  the  Prince, 
and  the  Aunt  the  Mistress  of  Ceremonies.  The  Aunt  was 
averse  to  the  part  assigned  her,  and  blushed  again  and  again; 
but  the  Widow  spoke  aside  with  her,  and  prevailed  upon  her  to 
undertake  the  Princess. 

After  they  had  had  to  wait  some  time,  the  folding-dooi-s  were 
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Erich  stood  at  the  door,  with  his  staff  of  office  in  his  hand ; 
and  as  Frau  Ceres  entered,  ghttering  in  pearls  and  diamonds, 
be  escorted  her  to  his  Aunt's  (hrone. 

The  Princess  with  gracious  condescension  lowered  the  fan  she 
had  in  her  hand,  and  Frau  Ceres  made  a  very  courtly  obei- 

"Draw  nearer,"  said  the  Aunt.  "We  are  much  pleased 
that  you  have  made  your  home  in  our  country." 

"  It  was  my  husband's  wish,"  answered  Frau  Ceres. 

"  Your  excellent  husband  is  very  benevolent." 

"  I  thank  you,"  answered  Frau  Ceres. 

"In  your  place,"  exclaimed  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  "I  would 
have  said ;  '  Vour  Highness,  it  was  our  duty ;  and  we  are  fully 
rewarded  since  you  have  deigned  to  take  notice  of  us.'  " 

"  Please  write  that  out  for  me,  I'll  learn  it,"  said  Frau  Ceres, 
turning  to  her  husband. 

She  seemed  to  have  grown  younger;   her  cheeks  glowed. 

The  Widow  was  very  animated,  and  having  said  in  a  low 
voice  to  Frau  Ceres:   "I'm  Mistress  of  Ceremonies,"  she  led 

"No,  not  that  ivayl  You  must  take  a  little  pains  with 
your  train,  and  dispose  of  it  gracefully.  So — that's  the  way ; 
and  now  open  your  fan— you're  permitted  to  open  it  now.  It's 
better  to  festen  it  to  the  wrist  by  a  slight  lacing,  as  it's  verv  apt 
to  fall." 

The  play  was  carried  0:1  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasantry.  It 
struck  twelve,  and  Roland  cried  : 

"  Father,  hundreds  of  people  are  now  drinking  your  health." 

Sonnenkamp  kissed  his  son,  Frau  Ceres  kissed  the  Widow, 
and  then  inclined  her  head  and  awaited  patiently  her  husband's 
kiss  on  her  forehead. 

Without,  the  beils  rang,  and  gun; 

"  Hail  to  the  New  Year  !     HaiL  to 
seizing  the  hand   of  his   pupil,  who    gratefully   kissed   Erich's 

Guns  were  fired  and  shouts  raised  even  in  the  near  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Villa,  and  Sonnenkamp  was  very  angry  that  the  excel- 
lent German  police  suffered  such  doings ;  it  was  nothing  but 
the  insolence  of  low  people. 

But  Erich  said : 

"  It's  possible,  psychologically  considered,  to  find  in  this  dis- 
agreeable firing  of  guns,  an  expression  of  joy.  A  man  of  in- 
significant position,  when  he  cracks  off  a  pistol,  has  a  sort  of 
pleasant  surprise  at  being  able  to  compel  the  attention  of  so 
many  people  to  what  he  is  doing.  This  is  the  meaning  of  this 
rude  custom ;  it's  an  effort  to  give  strength  and  reach  to  the  hu- 
man voice — you  understand— to  a  man's  shouting  capacity." 
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Sonnenkamp  laughed,  and  Erich  was  gratified  to  know  that 
he  was  leading  not  on!y  his  pupil,  but  the  father  too,  to  a  kind- 
lier view  of  human  nature. 

Sonnenkamp,  however,  thought  :  "This  walking  university, 
these  cratnmed-up  answers  ready  for  every  occasion,  begin  to  be 
tiresome;  it  is  lucky  that  we  shall  soon  enter  a  larger  circle." 

He  smiled,  and  pleasantly  bade  Erich  and  Roland  good- 

The  Widow  and  Aunt  Claudine,  wrapped  up  in  warm  furs, 
and  attended  by  two  servants,  returned  to  the  vine-clad  cottage. 
Soon  all  was  still,  and  the  IKew  Year  was  cradled  in  dreacns. 

CHAPTER  XI. 


IN  the  morning,  about  the  time  Erich  and  Roland  were  set- 
ting out  for  the  vine-clad  cottage,  a  message  arrived  thither 
from  Fraulein  Milch :  she  invited  herself  and  the  Major  to  be- 
come Frau  Doumay's  guests  for  the  day. 

The  Widow  extolled  to  Aunt  Claudine  the  delicate  tact  dis- 
played by  the  worthy  housewife  in  divining  that  they  would  feel 
lonely  to-day. 

It  snowed  without  cessation,  and  the  Widow  greeted  her  son 
and  Roland,  who  passed  by  in  the  first  carriage,  from  behind 
the  window-panes.  She  then  bowed  to  Herr  Sonnenkamp  and 
Miss  Perini,  who  returned  the  salutation  from  the  carriage ; 
Frau  Ceres  lay  back  in  the  corner,  copiously  enveloped,  and  did 

Soon  after,  the  Major  came,  and  with  him,  Fraulein  Milch. 
The  Major  belonged  to  the  strict  military  school,  and  never  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  diverted  by  any  emotions  from  an  erect 
bearing ;  he  was  to-day  only  slightly  hoarse,  and  could  there- 
fore talk  even  less  than  usual.  He,  however,  made  his  compli- 
ments to  the  Widow  and  the  Aunt  no  less  cordially  than  formally. 

"This  year,"  said  he,  "we  will  have  lived  fifty  years  to- 
gether." He  pointed  to  Fraulein  Milch,  and  his  hand  said: 
"  A  better  soul  than  she  is,  the  earth  does  not  bear."  But  his 
look  said  still  m.ore,  which  they  could  not  understand. 

The  time  passed  very  pleasantly  at  (he  table,  and  Fraulein 
Milch  told  what  happy  reports  she  had  already  received  con- 
cerning the  bounteous  gifts  that  had  been  distributed. 

The  Major  forced  himself  to  master  his  feeling  of  illness ;  he 
determined  to  do  his  duty  in  conversation  with  the  three  ladies. 
He  praised  the  Widow,  because  she  was  not  only  learned,  but 
could  cook  such  excellent  soup. 

"Yes,  yes,"    he   said,  laughingly,  "I've   actually  compelled 
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Herr  Sonnenkamp  to  have  soup  served  at  his  table.  You  see, 
if  I'm  obhged  to  live  a  single  day  without  soup,  it's  the  same  as 
if  1  should  go  with  naked  feet  in  my  boots — without  stockings ; 
the  foundation  of  the  stomach  is  cold." 

They  all  laughed  over  this  comparison,  and  the  Major,  stimu- 
lated by  it,  continued: 

"  You,  Frau  Dournay,  know  everything;  now  teil  me  why  is 
it  that  this  day,  though  it's  simply  a  day  like  yesterday,  should 
be  thought  to  have  something  peculiar  in  it,  merely  because  it's 
called  New-year's  day?  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  put  on  fresh 
linen  for  the  whole  year." 

Again  a  general  laugh  arose,  and  the  Major  swallowed  his 
dinner  in  contentment;  he  had  done  his  part  for  the  day;  he 
could  now  leave  it  all  to  the  others. 

After  dinner,  the  Widow  would  listen  to  no  demur,  the  Major 
must  take  his  regular  nap ;  she  had  a  fire  made  in  the  library 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  Major  was  not  a  little  proud  at  being 
permitted  to  sleep  in  the  easy-chair. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  can  sleep  as  well  as  the  best  professor  of 
then?  all.  But  these  books,  all  these  books  !  It's  awful  that  a 
man  should  read  so  many  books  1  1  don't  know  how  they  can 
do  it." 

The  Major  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just ;  he  would  have  had  no 
rest,  if  he  had  had  a  suspicion  of  what  was  going  on  among  the 

Fraulein  Milch  was  sitting  at  the  window  by  the  side  of  Frau 
Dournay,  and  the  latter  was  astonished  when  she  heard  the 
simple-minded  housekeeper  say  how  incomprehensible  it  was 
that  Erich  consented  to  read  aloud  the  thrilling  drama  of  Othel- 
lo— the  Major  was  quite  confused  by  it ;  and  besides,  there  were 
so  many  things  in  Sonnenkamp's  house  which  had  better  be 
avoided. 

"Do  you  know  the  play?"  asked  the  Widow. 

"Oh  yes,  yes," answered  Fraulein  Milch,  and  her  whole  face 
reddened  up  to  the  borders  of  her  cap.  But  the  Widow  was  sfill 
more  astonished  when,  after  Fraulein  Milch  remarked,  with 
what  art  the  poet  had  transported  the  young  bridal  pair  to  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  where  strong  wine  is  made  and  not  always 
drunk  in  moderation,  she  heard  her  add,  what  seemed  exceed- 
ingly strange  from  her  lips,  that  in  such  insular  loneliness  and 
under  a  hot  sun,  wild,  burning  passions  were  naturally  fer- 
mented. 

It  seemed  to  the  Widow  as  if  she  had  heard  a  strange  person 
speak,  not  the  woman  whom  she  had  all  along  known.  She, 
however,    gave  no  sign  of  what  she  was   thinking,   and  only 
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"You  think,  then,  it  was  improper  to  read  the  piece  there, 
because  the  man  used  to  be  a  slaveholder?" 

"Excuse  me,  I'd  rather  not  say  anything  more,"  rephed 
FrSulein  Milch.  "  I  don't  like  to  talk  about  Herr  Sonnenkamp ; 
it  pleases  me^no,  that's  not  the  right  word,  it  satisfies  me  that 
he  scarcely  pays  any  attention  to  me,  and  bears  himself  toward 
me  as  a  person  of  slight  importance.  I  don't  take  it  ill,  I'm 
rather  thankful,  for  I  don't  find  it  necessary  to  pay  him  any  at- 
tention in  return  and  to  feign  friendship  toward  him." 

"  No,  you  shall  not  escape  my  question  in  this  way.  Can  you 
not  tell  me  what  it  is  you  find  out  of  the  way?" 

Aunt  Claudine,  who  seemed  to  observe  that  FrSule in  Milch 
wanted  to  communicate  something,  which  she  perhaps  was  not 
intended  to  hear,  slipped  quietly  out  of  the  room. 

"Now,"  said  the  Widow,  "we  are  quite  alone.  You  can  tell 
me  everything.  Shall  I  give  you  an  assurance  that  I  can  be 
discreet  ?" 

"  Ah,  I  regret  that  I  have  gone  so  far,"  FrSulein  Milch  falter- 
ed forth,  and  pulled  at  the  ribbons  of  her  cap  with  both  hands. 
"  This  is  the  first  time  in  fifty  years  that  I  have  made  a  visit  or 
eaten  at  another's  table;  I  should  not  have  done  so;  I  never 
have  self-restraint  enough." 

There  was  a  tremulousness  in  Fraulein  Mitch's  manner,  and 
her  brown  eyes  glowed. 

"I  thought  that  you  considered  me  your  friend,"  said  the 
Widow,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  her. 

"Yes,  you  are  indeed  one,"  cried  FrSulein  Milch;  and  she 
seized  her  hand  in  both  of  hers,  and  pressed  it  with  ardor, 
"  You  don't  know  how  1  thank  God,  that  he  has  granted  me 
this  before  my  death.  Ever  since  I  devoted  myself  to  Him,  I 
have  given  up  all  people.  You  are  the  first  one.  But,  indeed, 
I  think  you  must  know  everything;  nothing  new  can  be  told 

"  I  do  not  know  everything.  What  do  you  know  about  Herr, 
Sonnenkamp  ?" 

FrSulein  Milch  bent  her  head  sorrowfully,  and  held  both  her 
hands  before  her  face,  exclaiming: 

"Why,  then,  must  I  tell  it?" 

Then  she  raised  her  head,  and  placed  her  mouth  fo  the  ear 
of  the  Widow,  and  whispered  something.  The  Widow  drew 
her  head  back,  and  supported  herself  with  both  hands  upon  the 
sewing-machine  which  stood  before  her.  No  word  was  spoken. 
Out  of  doors,  all  was  still,  save  the  cries  of  a  flock  of  crows,  fly- 
ing over  the  frozen  Rhine. 

"  I  do  not  think,"  said  'the  Widow,  at  last,  "  that  you  woul(i 
23 
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